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OLD  DARTMOUTH 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


No.  41. 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  held 
in  their  building.  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on 
January  2,    1915. 


THE  MILLS  OF  NEW  BEDFORD  AND  VICINITY 
BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  STEAM. 

Presented  by  Henry  B.  Worth. 


The  CuMMiNGS  Mill  about  1894 

Located  (iii  the  site  where  Joseph  Russkll  established  a  mill  before  1704  and  for 
whom  the  place  was  named  RUSSELLS  IMILLS. 


THE  MILLS  OF  NEW  BEDFORD  AND 
VICINITY  BEFORE  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  STEAM 


[■RESHNTEI)    KV 


HENRY  B.  WORTH 


AT   THK  nUARTKRLN     MI-IETINC,   fiK   THK 


OLD  DARTMOUTH   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


rii-.LU  i\  THKiK  i;uii.i>im; 


WAIKR  STKKF.r,  \K\V  HKI)l-'i  >Kn.  MASSACHUSETTS 


JANUARY  2,   1915 


'•The  Cloth  Mills  of  N"e\v  HeJfonl 
and  Vicinity  llcl'orf  thf  Inln>(]ucti(->ii 
of  Steam,"  was  the  .suli.iect  of  an  ad- 
dress deliveied  by  Henry  H.  Worth 
at  the  (inarterly  meetins  of  the  <  >ld 
I  lai'tnjoKlh  Historical  sm-icty.  held 
Sal  urd.i.N  -aricrnoon  in  the  rooms  of 
lh<.'  society  on  Water  street.  The 
speaker  was  infected  by  a  ku'i^e  andi- 
ence  of  members  and  their  fi'ienrls. 
who  at  the  close  enlhnsiast  ica]l,\"  i;a\*e 
him   a    risiiiR   vole   of   thanks. 

-Mr.  Worth  explained  thai  ls:ix  was 
the  year  of  Ihe  introdnclion  of  steam, 
"accordinK  to  two  fully  investiyated 
articles  which  appeared  years  l)a,ck, 
in  which  the  assertion  was  made 
without  reser\'e  and  ne\'('r  disi.»uted. 
The  earliest  steam  engine  used  in 
Xew    Uedfoi'd     was    installed      in     the 


stone  bnildinss  on  Frcuit  street,  a  few 
.\ards  mirth  of  Tnion.  built  by  Josetjh 
Taber  in  1,S3<S  and  used  by  him  for 
many  years  for  the  manufacture  of 
luimps  and  blocks.  This  engine  is  still 
strired    in    the    stone   buildings." 

.Mr.  Worth's  investisations.  so  far 
as  his  address  wjts  concerned,  i"e- 
laied  to  incidents  of  local  history  oc- 
larrrini;  before  the  year  1S38,  and  are 
inidnded  in  the  sei^ond  article  on 
■•The    Mills  of   (Jld    Dartmouth." 

* 'n  motion  of  10.  I\  ilaskins  ;i,  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
him  at  the  close  td'  his  address.  The 
.audience  ,i^a\'e  him  a 
reee])tioJl. 

II.    K.    Cushman,      president     of 
societ.v.    presented     the    followinj; 
morial,    which    w;is   adopted: 


St    llattcrin,« 


the 
me- 


IN'    MEMORIAM. 
Iter.     Matthew     C.     Julien,     Vice 
President     of     the     Old     Dart- 
mouth  Historical   Society,    Died 
December    19,    1914. 
It     is     fitting     that    we     should 
pause    today     out     of    respect    to 
one  of  our  oldest  and   most   hon- 
ored    members.       who    has     been 
called    from    his    earthly    pilgrim- 
age. 

From  the  beginning,  no  one  has 
shown  a  more  earnest  interest 
in  this  society  than  he.  His 
courage  was  always  of  the  or- 
der that  made  one  feel  that  he 
must  do  his  best  to  have  the  so- 
ciety reach  its  greatest  achieve- 
ment. That  was  his  inspiration, 
and   he  made   others  feel   it. 

The  work  that  one  does  never 
ends  when  his  life  is  changed, 
and  the  members  of  this  society 
feel  that  the  influence  of  Rev. 
Matthew  C.  .Tulien  will  be  appre- 
ciated  for  years  to   come. 

Let  us  take  up  the  work  that 
he  began  and  continue  it  suc- 
cessfully, accordin.g  to  his  high 
ideal. 

On  motion  of  George  H.  Tripp,  it 
was  voted  "that  the  secretary  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  be 
instructed  on  behalf  of  the  saine  to 
write  to  Miss  .Sarah  E.  Seabury  and 
express  to  her  its  appreciation  of  the 
bequest  made  to  it  under  the  will  of 
her   sister,    Caroline   O.    Seabury. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Anna 
and  AValton  Ricketson  pre.senied  to 
the  museum  three  rare  gifts,  a  silver 
pitcher   and   two   gold   watches. 

With  tho  silver  pitcher  goes  the 
fnllnwin.g    cam: 

SIDVER    PITCHER. 

Formerly  belonged  to  Daniel 
Ricketson  1st.  who  was  born  in 
Dartmouth  Sth  mo.  19th  1745- 
O-S-and  married  Rebecca  Russell, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Russell  3d 
mo.    31st    176S-N.    S. 

Presented  to  the  Old  Dart- 
inouth  Historical  society  by  his 
great  grandchildren,  Anna  and 
Walton    Ricketson. 

Jan.    2d    1915. 

The  cards  with  the  watches  fol- 
low: 

GObD   WATCH. 

Formerly  owned  by  Joseph 
Ricketson.  son  of  Daniel  Ricket- 
son   1st. 

Presented  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  by  his 
grandchildren,  Anna  and  Walton 
Ricketson  January   2d   1915. 


GOLD  WATCH. 
Formerly  belonged  to  Daniel 
Ricketson.  historian.  Presented  to 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety by  his  children,  Anna  and 
Walton   Ricketson,  Jan.   2d   1915. 

With  the  Joseph  Ricketson  watch 
is  the  following  clipping  from  an  old 
newspaper  with  an  interesting  his- 
tory: 

"Daniel  Ricketson  and  sun,  grand- 
father and  father  of  our  historian, 
Daniel  Ricketson.  merchants  in  Bed 
fird  village  in  the  early  years  of  th" 
century,  sent  a  ship  to  London  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  oil.  Thence  she  went 
to  Bremen  and  took  on  a  cargo  of 
iion.  While  in  the  North  sea  she 
sprang  a  leak  and  went  to  Grenock, 
Scotland,  for  repairs.  While  these 
(  perations  were  in  progress  war  was 
declared  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  vessel  was  seized 
I'.y  the  British  government  and  the 
crew  sent  to  Dartmoor  prison.  When 
the  sliip  lay  in  London  docks,  the 
captain  (Sawdey  by  name)  purchased, 
at  the  request  of  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm,  a  gold  watch  with  an  old- 
fashioned  double  case,  which  cost  at 
the  time  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
sterling,  regarded  a  great  price  in 
those  days.  This  watch  the  captain 
kept  during  his  imprisonment  and  on 
his  return  brought  it  to  our  histor- 
ian's father,  Joseph  Ricketson,  which 
was  all  that  w,as  ever  received  from 
ship  or  cargo.  The  case  was  twice 
brought  before  the  English  court  of 
admiralty  for  adjustment,  but  with 
f  ut  success.  One  of  the  crew  was 
Samuel  Parker,  of  Acushnet.  who 
died  twenty  years  ago  at  an  advanced 
ape." 


MFLLS    OF    OLD    D.\UT>I()l  TH. 


In  a  colonial  settlement  the  first 
necessit.v  was  food  and  the  second 
shelter,  and  for  each  a  mill  was  re- 
quired: one  to  fransforin  corn  and 
grain  into  flour  aiid  the  other  to  pre- 
jiare  the  forest  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction. The  mill  was,  therefore,  one 
of  the  principal  institutions  of  every 
New  England  village,  and  was  coeval 
w'lh   the   meeting-house. 

Streams  of  water  and  the  winds  fur- 
nished the  only  power  which  the  col- 
onists were  able  to  control,  and  the 
selection  depended  on  which  was  inost 
convenient  and  available.  Wind  mill- 
seem  to  nave  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  grinding  corn  and  grain  because 
the  power  was  uncertain  and  of  less 
strength.  They  were  adopted  only 
where  water  was  not  available,  as  on 
the   Is'and   of  Rhode  Island. 


Dartmouth  was  extensive  in  terri- 
tory and  its  inhabitants  were  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  region.  There 
were  twenty  villages,  but  no  town 
centre.  The  tendency  was  to  accom- 
modate every  neighborhood  and  to 
utilize  all  available  water  power. 
Great  lumber  swamps  covered  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  Hence  the 
number  ol  mills  in  the  town  was  con- 
siderable, and  yet  it  is  not  generally 
known  how  numerous.  It  is  certain 
thru  ther»  have  been  at  least  99  sep- 
anite  milis,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  st>am,  of  which  11  were  wind 
mills.  Beside  tho.se  which  ground  corn 
and  grain  and  others  that  sawed  lum- 
ber, there  were  mills  that  inanufac- 
tured  iron  in  various  stages,  and  full- 
ing and  coiding  mills. 

The  story  that  Ralph  Russell  s,:art- 
ed  an  iron  mill  at  Russells  Mills  in 
l';.")2  is  erroneous  in  every  partic- 
ular, having  no  historic  foundation. 
Iron  mills  that  manufactured  the 
crude  material  into  mercantile  prod- 
uct were  located  near  some  deposit 
of  bog  iron.  These  were  called  bloom- 
eric-s.  Other  iron  mills  known  as 
forges  formed  the  pig  iron  into 
articles  for  use  in  the  arts.  Russells 
Mills  was  not  adapted  to  either 
branch. 

The  value  of  a  mill  privilege  de- 
pended on  the  amount  of  fall  and  the 
extent  and  continuity  of  the  stream. 
Owing  to  the  level  character  of  Dart- 
mouth, desirable  mill  locations  were 
infrequent,  and  the  best  would  be 
selected   first. 

The  settlement  of  Dartmouth  tool; 
place  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
of  IB'iO  by  three  families  at  Howard's 
Brook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Acush- 
net  river,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
modern  town  of  Acushnet.  The  num- 
ber of  ini.abitants  increased  to  seven 
families  in  1662.  and  in  June,  1664, 
the  residents  were  sufflciently  numer- 
ous to  receive  the  grant  of  a  town 
government.  The  territory  had  been 
owned  by  thirty-si.v  proprietors  for 
twelve  year?. 

Destruction  of  the  early  records  by 
fire,  has  obliterated  the  evidence  of 
the  mill  development  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  town.  But  the  first 
official  act  of  the  town  after  its  in- 
corporation was  to  make  a  contract 
.June  30,  1664,  with  Henry  Tucker 
and  George  Babcock  to  build  a  mill 
These  men  had  resided  in  Milton. 
then  .a  part  of  Durchester.  and  the 
men  of  thi:  Babcock  family  were  mill- 
ers for  several  generations.  The  ar- 
rangement provided  that  the  con- 
tractors for  building  the  mill  should 
receive  a  share  of  land  which  was 
1-34  of  the  territory  of  the  town.  The 
proprietors  completed    the   transfer  in 


lBt'4  liy  a  committee  comprising 
Ilathawav,  Hicks.  Russell  and  Ralph 
Alhn.  According  to  the  record  of  this 
transfer.  Tucker  and  Babcock  had 
already  completed  the  mill,  but 
where  or  how  long  before  is 
not  definitely  stated.  Town  meeting 
notices  in  16sl  were  to  be  posted  "at. 
the  mill,"  and  this  is  the  earliest  date 
preserved  in  the  records.  Ample  ev- 
idence proves  that  the  location  was 
at  Smiths  Mills,  which  was  about  flv^ 
miles  from  the  first  village.  It  can- 
not be  proved  how  much  before  16S1 
the  mill  had  been  erected,  nor  what 
kind  of  a  mill  was  built.  If  one  was 
erected  before  1675  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  in 
the  King  I'hilip  war.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  famous  march  through 
S-miths  Mills  in  1676,  Captain  Church 
does  not  mention  any  mill  at  that 
place.  The  title  to  the  mill  property 
vested  in  George  Babcock,  and  his  son 
Return  in  1702  mortgaged  it  and  in- 
cluded an  old  grist  mill  and  a  full- 
ing mill.  In  1706  the  farm  and  mill 
property  was  acquired  by  Elishib 
.Smith  and  he  soon  built  a  saw  niiU 
fn  the  same  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  Hawes  mill.  The  grist  mill  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  east  outlet  and 
north  side  of  the  way,  and  later  was 
called  an  oil  mill.  In  1806  Benja- 
min Cummings.  Isaac  Howland,  Jr.. 
Gideon  Howland  and  Abijah  Packard 
acquired  the  entire  privilege.  The 
Howlands  sold  their  interests  to  the 
Cummings  in  1S23.  Then  the  Cum- 
niings  built  the  stone  grist  mill  no'v 
standing.  Five  mills  have  been  op- 
erated at  this  place,  a  fulling  and  .a 
grindin.g  mill  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  and  on  the  south  side  a  col- 
li n.  saw  and  grist  mill.  The  stream 
t  ntil  recent  times  was  known  as  tlie 
".Mill    River." 

Ben.jamin  Crane  came  to  Dartmouth 
in  the  autumn  of  1710  to  survey  all 
private  and  public  land  in  the  town. 
Before  his  death,  which  took  place 
some  eleven  years  later,  he  nearly 
completed  the  work  and  in  his  notes 
are  references  to  inills  then  in  exist- 
ence; and  while  some  of  them  may 
have  been  established  at  a  previous 
time,  the  dates  in  Crane's  notes  arc 
thft  earliest  that  can  be  authenticated. 
Windmills  existed  in  Dartmouth 
near  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  ami 
the  survey  of  the  town  in  1795  shows 
that  most  of  them  were  still  standing,'. 
L'tiliko  water  mills,  they  seem  to  ha\e 
been  erected  and  used  by  farm  owners 
where  they  were  located  more  like 
b.arns  and  other  structures,  and  they 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  records. 
Consequently  it  is  dillicult  to  fix  the 
date  (jf  their  origin  or  determine  by 
whom  they  were  owned.      In   1795  one 


.slouil  cm  thf  sijuthwfsl  ctirntT  of  111" 
Miittapoii'ftt  and  Scoiiticut  Neck 
loads,  on  land  once  owned  by  tho 
I'ope  family  and  in  1777  conveyed  to 
tlie  Aldens.  Another  built  in  17(U  b.v 
Itichard  Uelam.  in  Fairliaven  Villag.! 
at  the  southeast  coinei-  of  Main  and 
I'nion  streets,  was  purchased  in  17:i--. 
by  Jsaac  Wood,  and  soon  after  moved 
away.  In  ISOI!  a  wind  mill  stood  i.;i 
land  of  Itichard  Wood  south  ol 
Oxford  and  was  owned  liy  Knoidi 
Cundall  and  sold  to  .loseph  Tripp. 
It  must  have  l.ieen  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  sti-eet.  and  was  not  furtlii  r 
mentioned.  A  picture  exists  of  an 
old  wind  mill,  located  on  the  lot  noitli 
of  Fort  Phoenix  reservation,  which 
was  standing  1S40  to  IS.'iO,  and  is  re- 
membered l>y  a  few  of  the  older  in- 
haljitants.  There  is  no  reference  to 
it  in  the  reccjrds,  and  no  way  to  di- 
termine   liy  whom   built. 

Howland's  Historx  of  Acushnct 
states  that  a  mill  of  the  same  sl.\lc 
was  situated  at  the  Parting  Ways,  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the   Kecords. 

On  the  west  side  of  Alain  and  north 
of  Cooke  street,  on  the  north  edge 
of  Oxford  was  a  wind  mill  on  tli.^ 
Taber  farm,  which  burned  down  m 
1.S.S7. 

In  New  Bedford  there  were  three 
wind  mills.  One  owned  by  Abraham 
liussell  stood  in  line  of  Union  street, 
west  of  County,  not  far  from  Orchard 
s;treet,  and  was  standing  in  ISIO.  tlil- 
bert  Russell  had  a  wind  mill  on  ti\'. 
northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Ilns- 
sell  streets  whicli  he  sold  to  be  nioV'.-d 
away  in  1S21  to  Iniild  his  new  house. 
It  was  moved  to  the  Noel  Taber  i-oad 
and  not  long  after  was  demolished  ac- 
(  (  rding   to   UicUetson. 

The  third  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  Mill  street,  east  of  County  street, 
and  was  on  land  of  the  Kemptons. 
Mill  street  was  named  from  the  struc- 
ture. 

According  to  the  survey  of  1711.'  a 
wind  mill  stood  on  the  hill  west  of 
the  head  of  Apponegansett.  Xo  other 
reference  to  it  can  be  discovered, 
and  it  is  not  known  on  whose  land 
it   was   located. 

In  the  Padanaram  village  a  wind 
mill  w-as  built  by  David  Thacher  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Middle  ar.d 
i-'chool  streets  soon  after  ISOO.  It  w.is 
owned  later  by  Captain  Isaac  Whtl- 
don  and  Isaac  Smalley,  and  was  pnr- 
( based  in  l.S.''i9  by  Michael  Baker  wh-i 
removed  it  to  some  other  locality  and 
it    was   soon   after   demolished. 

In  17!)rj  a  wind  mill  stood  at  West- 
port  Point  on  the  site  of  the  Meth- 
ruist  church:  was  in  operation  about 
IS  22  when  John  Sowle  was  the  miller, 
and  was  probabl>'  built  by  Isaac  Woo.l. 
These   eleven    mills    were   all    equipped 


lor  grinding  corn  and  grain  and  were 
p'aced  where  tliere  was  no  available 
water  power. 

It  is  ditflcult  to  Hx  the  date  when 
'he  first  steam  engine  was  installed 
in  this  secticui.  A  .steam-boat  was  on 
the  route  lietween  .\'ew  Bedford  ami 
Nantucket  in  the  summer  of  ISIS,  but 
ibis  experiment  was  followed  by  ten 
jears  before  another  steamer  appear- 
ed. In  1S2S  the  regular  line  between 
Nantucket  and  this  city  was  started 
which  has  continued  without  inter- 
luplion  to  the  present  time:  but  it  'S 
not  so  simple  a  matter  to  fix  with 
certainity  the  advent  of  the  first  en- 
gine on  land.  It  has  been  asserted 
ill  two  ijrcmiinent  newspaper  articles 
iVilhin  twemy  years  that  the  first  en- 
gine was  purchased  by  Joseph  Taber 
in  1S3S  and  installed  in  his  stone 
pump  and  block  maker's  shop  on 
North  h'ront  street.  This  date  has 
been  assumed  as  the  time  wdieii  steii  i 
was  introduced  in  this  section  for 
manufacturing   purposes. 

So  far  as  information  can  be  ob- 
tained, flax  was  ne\"er  used  in  clotli 
manufacture  in  this  vicinity,  al- 
tliough  there  have  been  preserv?d 
s]iiiiniiig  wheels  which  have  been  de- 
signed as  "Max  wdieels."  Previous  to 
l.'-iiO  cotton  was  not  used.  The  only 
material  used  for  that  purpose  was 
sheeps'    wool. 

Three  processes  were  employed  in 
n.anufacturing  woolen  cloth.  At  first 
it  was  necessary  to  clean  the  wool  by 
combing  and  form  it  into  rolls  about 
twelve  inches  long  and  one  inch  in 
diameter.  This  was  called  carding, 
and  required  dexterity  rather  than 
physicial  strength;  consequently  this 
process  was  performed  e.xclusively  oy 
hand  previous  to  IS  11,  and  no  mills 
were  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  November,  ISll,  at 
White's  factory  in  Acushnet,  carding 
machiner.v  was  set  up,  and  years  lat- 
er at  lUissells  Mills  Robert  Gifford 
had  a  carding  mill  which  was  in  op- 
eration until  the  Civil  war.  These  ire 
the  only  enterprises  which  were  de- 
voted to  that  branch  of  manufacture, 
except  that  of  William  Gordon,  Jr., 
and  one  at  the  Head  of  Westport, 
mentioned   hereafter. 

The  second  stage  of  cloth  manu- 
facture was  the  spinning  of  the  card- 
ed rolls  into  yarn  or  thread.  This 
was  simple  and  easy,  and  like  the  pro- 
cess preceding  it  required  skill  rat'ner 
than  physical  power:  consequently  it 
was  performed  mostly  by  women  in 
their  homes,  and  tliere  were  no  mil!s 
t!e\'oted  to  spinning  of  >-arn  or  thread 

The  third  stage  was  the  manufac- 
ure  of  yarn  into  cloth.  This  in- 
\olved   physical  lalior,  and  while  hand 
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l..iini.s  wiTc  iipiTated  liy  lueii  am! 
women  there  were  several  mills  where 
it  was  done  by  machinery  operated 
by  water  power,  and  these  were 
called  "fullinK  mills."  How  early 
such  mills  were  established  in  Dart- 
n-outh  cannot  be  stated  with  certain- 
ty. In  1702  Return  Babcock  more- 
ga.sed  his  mill  privilege  at  the  vil- 
lage later  known  as  Smiths  Mills  and 
included  a  fulling-  mill  which  was  lo- 
cated on  the  north  side  of  the  high- 
way. This  privilege  had  been  devi  I- 
f;l>ed  nearly  forty  years  previous,  and 
mills  wei'e  located  at  that  point  in 
"luSl.  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  whon 
She  cloth  mill  was  started.  The  full- 
ing  mill   is   last   mentioned   in    1775. 

In  1702  when  the  selectmen  of 
Dartmouth  laid  out  the  Potom.sk  i 
read  over  the  river  at  Russells  mill.s. 
it  passed  the  fulling  mill  of  Joseph 
r.n.ssell  near  the  ruins  of  the  Cum- 
niings  mill.  This  may  have  been  es- 
t.'.blished  at  an  earlier  date.  It  w.ts 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
finally  came  into  the  possession  of 
Ciles  Ilussell  who  conveyed  the  saP'.c 
in  1793  to  Klihu  Itussell.  clothicp-. 
Later  owners  of  fractional  shan-s 
were:  Henry  Smith.  Henry  Tucker. 
John  Hull,  Joseph  Estes,  Benjamin 
II.  Tucker,  and  between  1833  and 
l'>^2  the  different  interests  were  ac- 
quired liy  IJenJamin  Cummings  who 
altered  the  fulling  mill  into  a  shingle 
mill. 

In  1711  Klienezer  Allen  had  a  fuU- 
lUg  mill  on  Destruction  Ijrook  north- 
west of  llu.ssells  Mills  on  the  farm 
tliat  was  owned  in  recent  years  by 
i^lihu  Howland  and  conveyed  by  him 
'.o  James  Allen.  2nd.  This  mill  was 
I  wned  later  by  John  Whiteley  a!id 
.Mien  Howland.  .and  discontinued  dur- 
ing   the    ownership    of    the   latter. 

.\  map  .if  Xew  Bedford.  dated 
^7li."i.  .and  im  Hie  in  the  state  house, 
describes  a  fulling  mill  located  north- 
east of  the  Quaker  meeting-house  ,it 
.Vcushnet  where  for  many  years  has 
been  the  (.'ushman  saw"  mill.  In  17rin, 
when  Joseph  Taber  sold  the  farm  to 
his  son  .Amaziah.  this  was  a  l*'ulling 
Mill. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Westporl 
river,  north  of  the  bridge,  at  the 
r-Tead  of  Westport,  in  1.S42.  was  a 
cluster  of  mills  devoted  to  different 
lines  of  manufacture,  and  among 
Iheni  was  it  cloth  mill.  They  were  all 
destroyed  by  lire,  and  a  modern  saw 
mill  took  their  i>laces.  Humphrey 
Howland,  Ephraini  Thompson  and 
Pardon  Gifford  started  the  cardin,;; 
and   fulling  mill   in   l.Sll. 

So  far  as  the  records  give  inform. i- 
t;on  these  seven  mills  compri.sed  all 
the    wo(jlen    mills    in    Dartmouth    coi:- 


itrned  in  making  cloth  in  any  of  its 
slages.  The  neeas  of  the  people  wera 
if. rgely  supplied  by  hand  labor  in  the 
ll-.ree   processes   of   manufacture. 

In  1760  machinery  had  been  in- 
vi-nted  by  Englishmen  to  carry  on 
^:ucce.sstully  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, and  this  was  first  introduced  ;n 
.America  .at  an  experimental  station, 
in  1789  at  East  Bridgewater  where 
the  processes  were  deinonstrated.  The 
iTst  cotton  mill  was  built  in  1790  in 
Beverly.    Massachusetts. 

Depending  on  the  land  records  a.s 
a,  guide  the  first  positive  referenc>3 
to  a  cotton  mill  in  either  of  the  towns 
I  iiniiirised  in  ancient  Dartmouth  is 
ilated  Xiivenilier  27.  ISll,  when  Will- 
iam White.  2d,  lilaclvsmith.  conveye  i 
ti.  Jciseph  Whelden,  William  Whit«, 
:U\,  and  I'hineas  Wliite  the  lot  "Where- 
on is  now  erected  p.  cotton  factory 
iniluding  cotton  machinery.  grist 
mill.  s:!W  mill  and  house  containing 
wool  carding  machinery."  It  is  cer- 
lain  that  at  that  date  an  equipped 
cotton  mill  was  in  existence  called  a 
lactiu'y.  on  the  cross  road  known  in 
later  years  as  the  White's  Factory 
rciad  in  Acnshnet.  The  question  might 
bo  projKised  how  much  e;irlier  hai". 
Ihn  industry  lieen  established"  Th.' 
l;iml  reciii'ds  gi\t^s  sum'-  inf'U'ni.it  imi 
I'll    the    siiliject. 

iiclnlur  24th.  isll.  Joseph  Pierce 
!-iild  In  William  White.  2d,  "one-half 
iif  the  grist  and  .^^aw  mill."  but  the 
deed  ciintained  nn  mention  of  any  cot- 
Inn  mill  or  carding  machinery;  con- 
sequentl.v  during  the  next  month,  it 
these  deeds  can  be  relied  upon  as 
cdnclusive.  the  cotton  factory  was 
established. 

What  raises  some  doubt  whether 
this  was  the  first,  is  the  language  in 
a  deed  gixen  in  1837  by  William 
Botch,  .Jr..  conveying  tlie  mills  cm  the 
west  side  of  the  .\cnshnet  ri\'er  a- 
its  head,  which  deed  includes  "an 
old  c-otton  mill."  This  may  have  lieen 
an  old  building  where  cotton  wa.-. 
manufactured,  or  it  may  have  re- 
ferred to  the  early  manufacture  estali- 
lished  many  years  before.  William 
liotch.  .!r..  owned  mills  elsewhere  and 
had  capital  to  enga.ge  in  any  such 
enterprise',  but  there  is  no  way  to  fi.-c 
Ihe  elate  when  this  cotton  mill  wa« 
established.  It  had  c-ertainly  been 
discontinued    in    1S37. 

As  bearing  upmi  this  question  an 
adxertisement  in  The  Mercury  in 
.Mine.  I.SIS,  IS  of  value.  William  (lor- 
don,  .Ir..  announced  that  he  had  taken 
the  new  building  between  the  grist 
and  paper  mills  and  had  good  ma- 
I  hinery  to  card  merino  and  native 
wiiol.  I'cissiblv  this  w.as  the  iiuilding 
whicdi  was  later  called  the  Old  Cotton 
.\lill. 
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The  fnterprise  at  White's  Factory 
uiider  the  ownership  of  Captain  Whel- 
ilen  and  the  Whites  continued  until 
February  first,  1814.  wlien  Whelden 
sold  his  interest  in  the  property  whicli 
then  included  a  dye-liouse.  In  lS2!i 
tlie  stone  cotton  factory  had  been 
erected.  During  the  ownership  of 
William  White,  blacksmith,  which 
began  in  1799  only  a  saw  and  grist 
mill  were  operated  at  this  dam.  The 
cotton  mill  was  there  in  1845  when 
the    property    was   sold    to    Thomas. 

The  probable  reason  why  Captain 
Whelden  sold  his  interest  in  1814  is 
that  he  desired  to  be  associated  with 
different  men,  because  he  immediately 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  Jireh 
.Swift,  Jr.,  ,Iob  Gray,  I>oum  Snow  and 
J.mathan  Swift,  and  conveyed  to  them 
in  1814  interests  in  the  real  estate 
crntaining  a  cotton  factory,  saw  mill 
and  grist  mill.  This  property  was  lo- 
cated on  the  Acushnet  river  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  White's  factory  road 
and  was  purchased  by  Whelden  short- 
ly before  he  forined  this  partnership. 
From  the  north  a  brook  in  recent 
years  called  the  Morse  Brook  and 
formerly  known  as  Deep  Brook,  join- 
ed the  Acushnet  river.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  and  below  the  junction 
of  these  streams  was  a  crossing'  over 
the  river,  and  at  each  was  a  mill 
privilege.  Capt.  Whelden  purchased 
both,  discontinued  the  northermost, 
and  at  the  lower  dam  erected  the 
slone  mill  which  is  still  standing.  This 
fnterprise  was  very  successful  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1843  it  was 
transferred  to  Thomas  Wood;  in  1S54 
to  Sylvanus  Thomas,  and  in  1866  to 
the  city  of  New  Kedford  as  part  of 
n:-:  water  system,  when  all  the  mills 
connected  with  the  same  were 
abolished. 

In  1806  Benjamin  Cummings,  Isaai- 
hlowland.  Jr..  Gideon  Howland  and 
Abijah  Packard  formed  a  partnership 
and  purchased  the  mills  and  mill 
privilege  at  Smith  Mills.  At  a  later 
date  they  built  a  cotton  factory  on 
(he  lot  now  occupied  by  the  store  and 
post-office.  It  is  a  tradition  that  this 
was  started  soon  after  the  War  of 
i;-l2,  but  the  Cummings  ownership 
continued  for  a  .great  nuinber  of  years 
and  there  is  no  w-ay  to  fix  the  date 
txcept  that  in  1816  they  advertised  in 
the  Mercury  for  a  man  to  run  the  cot- 
ton mill.  When  I'ackard  sold  out  to 
the  others  in  1823  the  cotton  mill  was 
included.  This  building  was  taken 
down  in  1874,  but  the  cotton  manu- 
facture had  ceased  years  before  that 
date. 

In  1812,  Ephraim  Macomber  had 
a  saw  mill  at  We.stport  Factory,  and 
he    transferred       the      same    to    John 


Mason  of  Swansea,  Joseph  Strange  of 
TauntAn,  and  Job  White  of  West- 
port.  Two  years  later  William  Gif- 
ford  sold  a  large  tract  to  the  same 
individual  described  as  The  Westport 
Cotton  Manufacturing  company,  and 
the  owners  thereupon  transferred 
shares  in  the  enterprise  to  twenty- 
eight  different  persons.  These  interests 
were  all  gathered  together  in  1817 
b.v  Bradford  and  Daniel  Howland,  and 
sold  by  them  in  1S21  to  Samuel  Allen. 
The  stone  factory  was  erected  in 
1828.  I..ater  owners  of  this  property 
were  .John  Avery  Parker  and  William 
H.  Allen  and  it  w,as  finally  acquired 
in  1SG5  by  William  B.  Trafford,  Au- 
Kustus  Chase  and   Elijah  A.  Lewis. 

These  three  owners  have  conducted 
the  mill  at  Westport  Factory  and  the 
enterprise  half  a  mile  below  pur- 
chased by  them  at  the  same  date, 
with  great  financial  success.  This 
mill  at  Westport  F"actory  is  the  only 
one  of  those  established  before  the 
introduction  of  steam  that  is  still  be- 
ing operated,  and  this  only  in  part 
by    water    power. 

So  in  the  territory  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth there  were  seven  mills  in 
which  wool  was  manufactured  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  construction.  The 
last  of  these  in  active  operation  was 
the  carding  mill  of  Robert  Gifford  at 
Uussells  Mills  which  was  located  at 
the  edge  of  the  river  in  the  north 
part  of  the  village.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  building  had  completely  fallen  in- 
to decay  and  on  the  floor  was  a  heap 
of  machiner.v  in  ruins  in  the  same 
l>osition  as  left  by  the  nriller  over 
thirty  years  before.  A  few  yards  away 
was  the  cinder  bed  which  showed  the 
location  of  the  iron  forge  that  was 
conducted  a  few  years  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  liy  the  men  from 
Brid'ge.water. 

The  Wamsutta  mills  started  in 
operation  in  1847.  The  five  cotton 
mills  which  had  existed  in  Old  Dart- 
mouth prevuius  to  that  date  have  all 
been  abandoned  except  at  Westport 
Factory.  This  change  was  due  not  only 
to  the  competition  of  steam  as  a  mo- 
tive power,  but  more  because  the  in- 
crease of  population  required  a  larger 
supply  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  local  water 
mills  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  do  fi  paying  business  while  so  many 
larger  mills  operated  by  steam  and 
by  the  unlimited  water  power  of  the 
Blackstone  and  Merrimac  rivers  were 
sendin.g  to  market  the  great  products 
of  their   machinery. 

While  Fairhaven  had  four  wind 
n-ills,  it  could  only  provide  power  fjr 
two  water  mills,  and  one  of  these  was 
a  tide  mill.  The  creek  called  Herring 
river,  in  recent  years  diverted  and  its 
bed   transformed   into   a   park,   crossed 


Main  street  north  of  Spring.  On  tli-.- 
"west  side  of  the  street  was  the  mill 
which  was  operated  by  the  tide-watir 
llowing  from  this  creelv.  The  mill 
1  uilt  about  1792  during  the  time  when 
Stephen  Nye  owned  the  land,  and  th>^ 
shares  of  the  mill  were  later  owned 
by  Jethro  Allen.  Thomas  Delano,  Isaac 
J.,each,  lOlgit  Hatch,  Z.  M.  Allen,  Isaac 
Wood,  John  Alden  and  in  1844  was 
acquired  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Miller  whose 
heirs  in  1873  sold  the  mill  to  William 
iV.  Alden.  In  1883  it  was  purchased 
by  Warren  Delano  who  conveyed  the 
saine   to   the   town   for  a   park. 

The  other  water  mill  was  on  the 
Naskatucket  brook  a  few  yards  north 
of  the  Mattapoisett  road.  The  streaia 
e.xtended  through  the  ancient  farm 
of  Lettice  Jenney.  and  this  section 
1  assed  to  his  son  Cornelius.  In  17.*>7 
the  latter  conveyed  to  Geor.^e  Babcoo'i 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  bro.jic 
"Xear  the  old  saw  mill  ram."  Al- 
tliough  apparently  the  site  of  an  earl- 
ier mill,  yet  this  is  the  first  mention 
of  the  fact.  Shares  in  the  mill  were 
owned  by  Abel  House,  and  others;  it 
was  acquired  in  1793  by  Joseph  D.i- 
mon,  but  was  abandoned  before  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living. 

In  the  region  comprised  within  th? 
town  of  Acushnet  there  were  no  wind 
mills  because  there  was  water  power 
in  abundance  although  not  of  the 
first  class,  and  here  were  sixteen  mill.-, 
sc'me  of  them  important  in  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  town.  Beside  grist 
mills  and  saw  mills  there  were  cotton 
mills,  iron  mills,  paper  mills  and  tan- 
neries. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  Acush- 
net is  a  branch  of  the  Mattapoiseit 
river,  and  near  the  spot  where  it 
crosses  the  Xew  Boston  r()ad,  is  the 
Doty  or  Ellis  mill.  The  farm  w-hero 
it  stands  was  conveyed  in  182.5  by 
Jacob  Kenney  to  William  Ellis,  and 
in  183,2  the  later  had  a  saw  mill  at 
that  place.  No  earlier  mention  of  a 
mill  can  be  found.  When  the  Ellis 
heirs  sold  the  farm  in  1872  to  Perez 
S  Doty,  there  was  a  shingle  mill,  a 
box-board  mill  and  an  upright-saw 
mill.  All  the  other  mills  of  Acushnet 
depended  upon  the  Acushnet  river  or 
its  tributaries.  Here  was  the  first  cot- 
ton mill  and  the  first  iron  mill  in  the 
t(.-wn  of  Dartmouth.  Beside  the  water 
power  of  some  value,  this  region  was 
supplied  to  considerable  extent  with 
natural  resources.  Forests  of  useful 
woods  were  accessible:  a  bed  of  iron 
near  Deep  Brook  and  down  the  river 
a  convenient  market  in  the  two  grow- 
ing communities  of  New  Bedford  anl 
Fairhaven.  Such  advantages  naturally 
re.sulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  un- 


usual   number    of   industries      on      the 
Acushnet. 

The  northern-most  mill  site  in  the 
town  was  at  the  place  where  the  road 
irom  l-.ong  I'lain  village  extends  west 
across  the  Acushnet  river.  Originally 
set  off  to  James  Sampson,  he  sold 
the  same  in  1715  to  a  brewer  in  New- 
port named  Anthony  Young  who 
built  the  dam  and  started  to  build  a 
.saw  mill,  and  in  1716,  before  comple- 
tion, he  sold  the  property  to  James 
Tisdale.  About  1735  it  was  purchased 
by  George  Brownell,  and  called 
■•Krownell's  mills."  Later  it  was 
known  as  "Hunt's  Mills,"  being  owned 
ny  Daniel  Hunt.  It  was  acquired  by 
Nicholas  and  Nathan  Davis  and  oth- 
ers of  that  family  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  during  their  ownership  the 
power  operated  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist 
mill.  Ansel  White  became  the  owner 
in  ISIS,  and  he  and  his  descendants 
held  the  property  until  it  was  pur- 
chased in  18  66  by  New  Bedford  as 
part  of  its  water  system  and  then 
the  mills,  -saw,  grist  and  shingle,  were 
demolished. 

Where  tlie  middle  Lon.g  Plain  road 
crosses  the  Acushnet  river  in  1747 
was  Bennett's  mill.  Tha  Samson  farm, 
south  of  Long  Plain,  in  1731,  %vas  pur- 
chased by  Robert  Bennett  who,  in 
1736,  conveyed  the  same  to  his  son 
.leremiah.  "with  the  saw  mill  there- 
on." This  is  the  earliest  reference, 
and  the  mill  is  not  mentioned  after 
1747. 

A  mile  south  of  this  point  where  a 
stream  joins  the  Acushnet  from  the 
northwest,  known  two  centuries  ago 
as  "Deep  brook,"  was  the  most  im- 
portant mill  centre  in  Dartmouth  both 
on  accotint  of  the  capital  invested  and 
the   variety   of  industries   engaged. 

On  Deep  Brook,  sometimes  called 
Morse  Brook,  and  near  the  place 
where  it  crosses  the  middle  Long 
I'lain  road  was  the  earliest  iron  mill 
in  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  Half  a 
mile  north  is  the  tract  called  the  Deep 
Brook  cedar  swamp,  and  adjoining  it 
was  the  iron  ore  lot  comprising  30 
acres.  This  deposit  furnished  raw  ma- 
terial f(U-  the  iron  works.  The  land 
and  capital  was  supplied  by  Stephen 
West,  Jr.,  and  he  secured  the  services 
of  James  Fuller  and  Christopher 
Turner,  and  when  the  forge  had  been 
erected  in  1738  West  conveyed  to  each 
an  interest  in  the  mill.  Stephen  Taber 
acquired  extensive  tracts  in  that  re- 
gion, and  finally  purchased  all  the 
shares  in  the  Iron  Works  and  con- 
ducted the  .same  for  years,  and  the 
property  passed  to  his  son  .Jacob.  The 
iron  industry  was  abandoned  soon 
after  ISOO,  and  a  shingle  mill  and 
grist   mill    were  continued. 
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Both  .iljcive  .inii  lieluw  Ihi^  miMith 
of  Doei'  ilrook  was  a  bridge  o\*er 
tile  -Aciishiiet  river,  and  mills  were 
cstalilished  at  lioth  crossings.  At  the 
lipppi'  liridse  I'eter  Taber  in  1768 
had  a  saw  mill,  and  this  descended 
to  his  son  Amos  who  sold  the  site 
in  1.S13  to  ,loseph  Whelden  who 
abcilished  the  mill.  Whelden's  reason 
for  this  purcha.se  was  that  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  cotton  mill  at 
the  other  crossing',  and  it  was  neces- 
sai'y  I'or  his  purjiose  to  discontinue 
the  upper  mill.  Whelden  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  energy,  and  on 
the  sea  ranked  as  a  master  mariner. 
At  the  other  crossing  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  was  the  Thomas  Taber 
farm  and  here  was  a  saw  mill  and 
possil)ly  a  .i^rist  mill  which  were  pur- 
chased Ijy  William  Tallinan  and  in 
IS  1 4  by  .Joseph  Whelden.  Here  was 
located  the  stone  cotton  mill  and  the 
other  two  were  also  operated  until 
years    later. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  Whelden  mill 
is  a  public  way  joining  the  Long  Plain 
loads  and  known  as  the  White  Fac- 
tory road  because  where  it  crossed 
the  Acushnet  river  were  established 
the  mills  owned  b.y  William  While 
.and  his  sons.  An  old  deed  in  17t;,^ 
from  Jireh  Swift  to  his  sons  Jireh  and 
Sll.as  conveyed  one  acre  "where  they 
1  ropose  to  set  a  mill."  They  united 
with  Cieorge  Babcock  and  George  and 
lUn.iamin  Spooner,  and  built  a  savir 
mill  and  a  ,c:rist  inill.  The  owners  of 
tl.ese  mills  transferred  the  property 
in  17S3  to  Moses  Washburn,  and  in 
J79il  William  White  purchased  the 
s.-;me.  In  November.  l.Sll,  Willi, im 
White  conveyed  a  half  interest  to 
(':! plain  Joseph  Whelden.  the  convey- 
,~uice  included  a  cotton  factory,  grist 
and  saw  mill  and  house  with  cor'i- 
ing  machinery.  At  the  same  dale 
White  transferred  to  his  sons  frac- 
tional parts,  and  later  William  H.  an;l 
Cideon  Allen  became  the  owners. 
Then  Sylvanus  Thomas  and  William 
I'".  IJow  purchased  the  proiierty,  an  1 
in  l.SiiS  sold  it  to  S.imuel  B.  Hamlin. 

In  I.SL'l  the  mill  owners  on  this 
liver  attempted  to  obtain  authority  to 
connect  the  Acushnet  river  with  the 
Middleboro  ponds  to  improve  the 
water  power.  The  Mercury  intimated 
that  opposition  was  expected,  and  tlie 
subject    was   not    mentioned   again. 

The  water  privilege  at  the  Head  of 
the  Acushnet  river  was  taken  by 
Seth  Pope.  Thomas  Tobey,  John 
Thomas  and  Jonathan  Hathaway, 
Htephen  Wood  and  Samuel  Hunt  be- 
fire  1711,  and  at  that  date  furnished 
Oiiwer  for  a  .saw  and  grist  mill.  Ni- 
Ihaniel  Shepherd  and  Stephen  Taber 
were  part  owners,  and  in  17riO  Colonel 
Samuel     Willis    aciiuired    a    large    in- 


terest. The  saw  mill  was  on  the  west 
side  and  the  grist  mill  on  the  east ' 
side  of  the  river.  About  1798  the 
•=>ntire  proiierty  came  into  possession 
of  William  Uotch,  Jr..  and  Edward 
Wing,  and  their  ownership  continued 
for  nearly  forty  years.  In  1SS7 
Charles  W.  Morgan  purchased  the 
Potch  and  W'ing  interest  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  in  the  saw  mill,  old 
cotton  factory,  including  the  paper 
mill  which  in  ISIS  was  altered  b.\- 
William  (lordon,  Jr.,  into  a  cardin:^ 
mill.  This  was  later  purchased  liy 
Jonathan  P.  Lund  and  in  1877  by  the 
Acushnet  Saw  Mill  company,  com- 
luised  of  Jonathan  C.  Hawes  and  N. 
H.  Wilbur.  At  the  east  side  of  th  ■ 
iiver,  between  the  road  and  the  dam, 
was  originally  a  .grist  mill.  After  1  he 
death  of  Colonel  Willis  this  land  \v.>s 
owned  by  various  persons  among 
whom  was  Jethro  Hathaway.  At  one 
time  Simpson  Hart  had  tan  works  on 
this  lot.  In  17S!l  Hart  sold  a  small 
lot  on  the  road  to  Isaac  Terry  to  car- 
ry on  a  blacksmith  shop.  Terry 
erected  a  structure  called  a  forge.  The 
north  part  of  the  lot  in  1817  w.is 
scld  by  Kdward  Win.g  to  Xathaniel  S 
Siionner  and  the  latter  in  1838  bought 
the  entire  lot  between  pond  and  road. 
Judge  Spooner's  ijurchase  include.l 
"the  old  foundry."  At  the  road  h'j 
luilt  a  grist  mill  which  was  operated 
some   years  after    his   death. 

Between  Lunds  corner  and  Balls 
riiner  a  brook  flows  from  the  Hawes 
ice  pond  eastward  to  the  river  near 
llie  s:iw  mill.  In  1819  the  warer 
jiower  had  lieen  utilized  and  was 
owned  by  Philip  Spooner.  Shadrach 
Davis  purchased  the  property  in  IS:'', 
and  he  built  a  shingle  mill.  It  wis 
later  owned  by  Augustus  Harringtr>ii 
Vilio  had  a  tanner.v  on  the  brook.  In 
recent  years  Thomas  Hersom  used  tli- 
mill    for   a    soap   factory. 

Northeast  from  the  Quaker  meetin^;■ 
house  at  Head  of  the  liiver,  and  som" 
distance  east  of  the  Long  Plain  road 
is  a  mill  site  that  has  always  been 
Connected  with  the  farm  and  has  becii 
*he  location  of  a  mill  probably  years 
lefore  any  record  evidence  of  the  fact 
has  been  preserved.  In  1795  on  an 
r-ncient  niaii  it  is  marked  as  a  fulling 
mill,  and  at  that  date  the  farm  was 
owned  in  the  Taber  family.  The  mill 
passed  to  Thomas  Wood  and  in  1871 
Jahez  Wood  sold  to  Moses  Douglass 
and  he  transferred  the  mill  to  Em'^ry 
Cushman.  It  was  operated  as  a  saw 
niill    and    has    been    discontinued. 

<.>n  the  east  side  of  the  river  half 
a  mile  south  from  the  Parting  Ways 
a  small  brook,  once  known  as  How- 
ard's Brook,  crosses  the  road  and 
flows   through   the   Cory    farm,    which 
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was     fiiinuiiy        thr       homestead        of  ami     li.  r.nc     ami     lal.i      a     Kiist     null. 

Stephoii     Hathaway.      The     little     gri.st  I  iiiin).^     Tiaiiirs     (.wiiership     the      mill 

niill  was  there  in   1854,   but   hiiw  niuc'i  was    ilisciintimieil.    This    liroiik    th.wed 

earlier  cannot   be  settled.      It   was   di.<-  eastward     near       Ihe        llonney     street 

mantled   soon   after  the  Civil  war.  chui-rh    in    lim-    nl'   Sherman   street    un- 

\11    of    these    numerous    mills      con-  I'l    il    reach,  d    ..    p., hit   at    the    head    of 

nected    with    the    Acushnet    river    ml  < 'rain,  sired    when   it   Mowed   d.iwii   the 

its    tributaries    have     been     abandoned  "'"     "'"'     c.intinued        its       course     t 


(xcept   two.      The  Taber   mill   at    Dc- 
Urook    and    Ihe   saw    mill    at    the   He  i  1 
of   the    Hiver  are  all    that    remain. 
The  mills  of  Xew  Bedford  have  been 


'larks  cove,  i  Hi  the  north  side  of 
iJrinneli  street  Caleb  Ilussell  built  a 
mill  before  17S0,  and  it  later  iiassed 
to  his  son  Seth  and  Caleb  .lenney. 
,  ,  ,  ,,.  in  l.'i4j  the  different  interests  in  the 
■mall  and  .inimportant.  Attemp.s  ,„;„  ^^.^^^  p„reha.sed  bv  Henrv  II. 
were  ma.lc  to  utihxe  a  tew  msi.^nut:-  , ,,.  .„„|  „^^.  „„||  a,,„,i-<,hed.  ' 
cant  bro..U.s.  but  with  indiltcrenl  sue-  Allen's  mill,  and  more  recently 
'^*^-  Turner's  mill,  have  been  well  known 
The  northermost  inill  IS  on  the  Ski'f  names  at  Plainville.  The  enterprise 
road,  southwest  of  Sassequin  pond  iu  has  been  a  saw  mill  and  was  estab- 
Hobhomock  swamp  on  the  Mealy  iished  in  1  I'TSI  bv  .lethrn  Allen,  .lohn 
brook.  The  first  inention  appears  in  a  Tinkham  and  Nathaniel  and  Siinpson 
deed  from  John  Taber  and  Valentine  .Spooner.  Later  owners  were  Philip 
liradford  to  Thomas  Siiooiier  in  1S27  .\llen,  Thomas  Allen.  1  lavid  fi.  Wil- 
and  it  was  called  tiie  Mealy  Brook  son  and  Klbrid.ne  (!.  Turner. 
.Saw  mill.  It  remained  in  the  Spooner  On  the  east  side  of  Purch.ase  street 
family  until  recently.  near  the  riiik  was  a  iirook  that  start- 
On  the  farm  of  Benjamin  Rodman  ed  west  of  County  street,  and  it  still 
near  the  location  of  the  Xew  Bedfor.l  bubiibs  its  way  alon.!;  and  can  be 
C(  pper  works  a  small  brook  enters  th..  heard  in  a  .ulvert  at  the  cro.ssinK  of 
river  and  near  the  shore  Rodman  ha.i  <'ounl.\-  and  Smith  streets,  and  the 
a  ijrist  mill  as  shown  on  a  map  pub-  stream  u.is  in  siyht  until  modern 
Iished  in  1S34:  about  the  date  of  the  times  e.ist  of  Purchase  .street.  The 
crs^anization  of  the  Wamsutta  inills  hi  '"'"  ^^■'■'^  owned  and  operated  by 
•.Si47  the  mill  must  have  been  discon-  Cideon  Howland  as  late  as  1821. 
tinned,  for  while  there  are  references  ^"^  misht  be  expected  from  the 
to  the  mill  pond,  the  mill  is  not  men-  streams  in  the  modern  town  of  Dart- 
tioned  and  the  mill  pond  .seems  ir,  mnuth.  there  would  be  a  considerable 
have  been  used  as  a  water  supply  f.,r  iui"''ier  of  mills.  On  these  rivers 
water  lioats  in  the  harbor.  '^"'1    tributaries    were    23    water   mills, 

Daniel    Rickelson   mentioned  a  grist       "^    "^    V^'''^  i""    ^i'"'!"''    ^''"*'    '''"" 
mill   on    Arnold   street   operated   about       '"-'"--''^''y    ''«-«■"    flescribed. 
1S20     by    water     but     he     neslected     to  ''"'"'    •"l''Pft.        I'adanaram,       e.-cten-ls 

from  the  librar.N-  to  the  Town  house, 
and  near-  its  north  terminus  it  is 
.Mossed     li,\-     a.    brook     which     rises     iu 


state  by  whom  it  was  owned.   No  m.'U- 
lion  appears  in  the  records. 

On    the    Hathaway    road,    near    the         ,  ,^,  ^      «    t,i-     • 

ledse,  a  brook  crosses  the  hishway  and        ''^^    --wauips    northwest    of    Bliss     cor 


here   in    ISIG   was  a    mill.      A   deed    of 
that  date  says  the  mill  ri^ht  was  .aiva 


ner.      .M    this    crossing'    was      a      mill 
.vhich     was    oiierated       within       thirty 


to    Gideon    Shepherd.    WiTlian.    iratha-  r'"r-      '^'l''^;  ,f ^'T'"?'    ''''■■'   "f'^'l^- ^-'17' 

v;ay  and  A.sa  Smith.  ;'"''  «  ■""!  •'''■*'" --^  ''■'''"l-,     ^«    \'*>>>    '>^" 

^-,_,,, .    ,    ,.      ,,                          ,       ,       ,        ,  tarm     was     purchased       bv       the    rich 

^    Nothum   lurlher  appears  In  (he  land  „.,^,,,,.     j„,„,    ^^a.ly,    who    lived    at    'he 

,       ,V  ,1  .  .....  Head     of      \  piioneKansett,       and        the 

1.1     the    s.,ulhw>.steru    part_  .d     New        |„.„„,^    j^  d<-scribed  as  Allen's  or   How- 

land's     brook     "on     which    .voused       t.) 
st.iii.l     a     saw     mill."      In     1780     Wady 


liedford     was    a    brook    called    Tripi 

brook,   now   utilized  as  a  sewer,   whicdi 

flowed   down   Crapo  street   to  the  cov.-  ,    ,  n        .u         .,  i. 

The  brook  .started   in  swampv  «r,,und        y"'""''    '^^■:'  ."','"%.,"'''    "' ^'^    ^"^  ""^ 


in  swampy  ijr 
north    of    Oak    Grove    cemetery,    ami 
extended    southeasterly    over   a    course 
that    can    be    followed    by    reference    to 


een    identitied.      This    mill    was    later 
owned      by     Ira     Sherman.      Plfss     and 
Smailey    and    .Moses   'I'ucker. 
the    niap   of    1  s'.'l  I,"  It   crossed 'c'ldtaKe'  '^''"•^    '"'"'*    south     of    Smiths    Mills, 

street  a  few  rods  north  of  Allen  street  ""  "i^  <'ha.se  road,  near  the  .iuiiction 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Cottane  street  "f  '^e  road  from  Cedar  Dell  is  an 
was  Tripp's  ii;ill  which  was  built  bv  ancient  site  on  the  John  Barker  farm 
William  Russell  or  his  son  William  and  was  known  as  the  Barker  mill, 
about  1S21.  It  was  in  existence  in  It  was  in  operation  in  1768  and  re- 
1837,  and  in  1842  was  purchased  by  mained  in  possession  of  the  Barker 
Thomas  R.  Swift  and  William  -Masoii.  descendants  over  a  century  and  beat 
James  A.  Tripp  purchased  Ihc  mill  operated  in  recent  years.  About  tw) 
In   1860.  At  this  date  it  was  a  saw  mill        miles    west    of    Ibaleys   station,    on    llii; 
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lino  lietWft'ii  Freetown  and  Dart- 
mouth, is  a  region  called  Quimapog. 
At  this  point  the  Noquochoke  river 
crossed  the  line  and  in  1774  a  large 
tract  was  laid  out  to  Nathaniel  Bab- 
bitt and  he  established  a  forge  on 
the  town  line.  Babbitt's  forge  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crapos.  Then 
Peter  Crapo  and  his  associates  built 
two  other  mills  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  forge.  The  Quonapog 
mill.s  at  one  time  were  largely  con- 
trolled by  Malichi  White  and  later  -'y 
the  Collins  family,  and  in  modern 
times  were  owned  by  Gilbert  N.  Col- 
lins. The  iron  industry  was  changed 
to  a  saw  mill  soon  after  the  Crapos 
became  owners. 

On  one  of  the  Noiiuochoke  branch'-s 
about  one  mile  north  of  Hixville  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road  is  a  mill 
built  in  ]760  by  Judah  Chase.  A  few 
years  later  it  was  sold  to  Ebenezer 
and  Stephen  Andrews,  and  was  called 
"Andrews'  Mill."  In  recent  years 
the  mill  was  owned  by  Thomas  ant 
William   Collins. 

About  a  mile  east  of  Hi.Kville  vil- 
lage on  the  road  to  Faunce  corner 
where  the  highway  crosses  the  Noquo- 
choke river  was  a  mill  which  in  1711) 
was  called  the  "new  saw  mill."  The 
entei  prise  was  started  by  John  Rus- 
sell. Samuel  Cornell,  William  Sowl', 
Williain  Sherman,  .John  Kirby  and 
.losiah  Merrihew.  In  1770  Noah  Al- 
len conveyed  to  Henry  Wilbor  and 
for  years  it  was  known  as  Wilbor'.s 
Mills.  In  IS]  4  a  grist  mill  was  on 
the  same  site.  It  was  owned  in  185S 
liy  Gershom  and  Edward   Wordell. 

A  most  important  group  of  mills. 
11  in  number,  was  located  near  the 
the  village  of  Russells  Mills,  five  on 
the  i'ascamansett  river  and  four  on 
Destruction  brook  which  .joins  the 
river  a  short  distance  below  the  vil- 
lage. The  brook  rises  in  Destruction 
swamp  north  of  Gidleytown  and 
where  it  crosses  the  road  to  Hix 
lirid.ice  Packard's  saw  mill  was  built 
a  short  time  previous  to  1791.  The 
farm  was  bought  in  17SS  by  Joel.  Noah 
and  Eliphalet  Packard  and  while 
principally  concerned  at  Russells 
mills,  they  built  the  mill  at  Gidley- 
town and  after  operating  it  a  few 
years,  tVansferred  it  to  Benjamin  Gid- 
ley.  It  remained  in  that  ownership 
a  number  of  years  and  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  1823.  Half  a  mile 
south  on  the  same  stream  was  White- 
ley's  fullin.g  mill,  already  descrilied. 

From  Russells  Mills  a  road  ex- 
tends west  to  Slades  corner  and  where 
it  crosses  Destruction  brook  is  the 
mill  owned  and  operated  by  James 
Allen.  This  is  one  of  the  ancient 
mill    sites    of    Dartmouth    and    one    of 


the  best  and  is  the  only  mill  now  op- 
erated   at    Russells    Mills. 

In  1711  it  was  known  as  Ricket- 
son's  mill.  It  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Matthew  Wing,  Jonathan 
Rickelson,  David  Akin.  Daniel  Rus- 
.«ell,  Nicholas  Howland  and  was  in 
the  Howland  family  over  a  century, 
until  1S76  when  Flihu  Howland  sold 
to  James  Allen.  Both  saw  and  grist 
mills   were   operated   at   this   place. 

At  the  wesl  side  of  the  road  from 
Russells  Mills  at  Horseneck,  near 
the  mouth  of  Destruction  brook,  was 
the  grist  mill  which  in  1777  Daniel 
Howland.  .Ir.,  sold  to  Pele.g  Slocuni. 
and  in  ISOl  conveyed  to  Henry  Smith 
when  the  mill  was  discontinued  be- 
cause across  the  river  Smith  already 
owned  mills  that  later  were  known 
as   the   Cunimings   inills. 

Russells  Mills  was  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  Joseph  Russell  had  mills 
at  the  point  where  the  road  to  Potom- 
ska  crossed  the  river.  In  1704  the 
locality  is  described  as  Joseph  Rus- 
sells Mills.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  was  a  grist  mill,  and  on  the 
north  a  fulling  mill.  John  Russell 
owned  the  farm  on  the  west  side  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was 
owned  by  Joseph  Russell.  At  the 
death  of  John  his  farm  went  by  will  to 
.lohn,  son  of  Joseph,  and  at  the  death 
of  Joseph  in  1739  he  gave  his  farm 
to  his  son  Benjamin.  His  will  con- 
tains a  curious  provision,  that  the 
son  John  had  the  right  to  build  a 
dam  further  up  the  river  for  a  saw 
mill  or  a  fulling  mill  but  not  for  a 
.grist  mill,  and  at  the  same  time  Ben- 
jamin at  his  dam  should  not  set  up  a 
fulling  mill:  neither  should  "damnify" 
the  other  in  their  exclusive  privilege.". 
In  17S6  Benjamin  Russell  sold  his 
farm  to  Henry  Smith  whose  daughter 
Cynthia  married  Benjamin  Cum- 
mings  and  the  farm  .and  mill  site  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  are  still 
owned    in    the   Cunimings   family. 

West  of  the  Cunimings  mill  where 
the  river  approaches  the  Horseneck 
road  at  land  of  Wood  a  mill  was 
operated  by  an  undershot  wheel.  In 
18  08  the  property  was  owned  by  Ben- 
jamin Allen.  It  cannot  be  proved  when 
the  mill  was  built  but  in  18  67  it  was 
purchased  by  Cynthia  S.  Cunimings 
from  the  Allen  heirs  and  then  dis- 
continued. It  was  oper.ated  by  Deacon 
Daniel   IVtacomber. 

About  an  eighth  of  a  mile  above 
tlie  Cummings  mill,  John  Russell  or 
a.  descendant  built  a  dam  across  the 
liver.  The  old  restriction  created  by 
Joseph  Ru.ssell  that  no  grist  mill 
should  be  built  at  this  dam  was  not 
regarded,  and  in  1780  Giles  Russell 
had  such  a  mill  at  this  place.  This 
individual  had  an  unusual  opportun- 
ity which  he  wasted   in   prodigal  fash- 
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ion.  The  farm  given  to  Jiilin  Rus- 
sell was  largely  increased  by  pur- 
chase, so  that  his  son  Daniel  pos- 
sessed a  very  extensive  domain, 
reaching  from  the  river  below  the 
village  to  the  woods  north  of  Rus- 
sells  Jlills  and  to  the  northwestward 
teyond  Gidleytown,  and  west  beyond 
Allen's  mill.  The  west  half  Daniel 
pave  to  his  son  Stephen,  and  the  east 
half  to  his  son  Giles.  In  his  short 
life  the  whole  of  this  fine  property 
was  sold  by  the  latter  and  apparent- 
ly squandered.  AVhat  was  done  at 
the  upper  dam  in  large  measure  is 
the  history  of  Russells  Mills.  The 
road  to  this  dam  is  a  private  way  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village  through 
premises  once  owned  by  Robert  Gif- 
ford.  Where  this  road  reaches  the 
river  was  a  cinder  bed  and  the  ruins 
of  a  carding  mill  as  late  as  IHOO.  The 
cinder  bed  was  the  spot  where  was 
located  the  only  iron  mill  that  was 
ever  built  at  Russells  Mills,  and  its 
origin  is  as  follows.  In  1789  Giles 
Russell  had  a  grist  mill  at  this  dam. 
He  made  a  contract  with  Benjamin 
Howland,  Noah.  Joel  and  Eliphalet 
Packard  to  erect  a  forge  to  make  iron 
en  the  west  side  of  the  dam  whereon 
the  grist  mill  of  Russell  stood.  The 
forge  was  built  but  could  not  have 
been  a  prosperous  venture.  Giles 
Russell  was  not  an  owner.  Howland 
sold  his  interest  in  1793  and  two  of 
the  Packards  had  conveyed  to  the 
third.  The  forge  is  not  mentioned 
after  1797.  Before  1S15  the  property 
v.as  owned  by  Abraham  Russell.  Jo- 
seph Tripp.  Alden  Macomber  ami 
Philip  Dunham  and  included  also  a 
grist  mill.  In  ISIS  it  was  purchased 
by  Warren  Gifford  and  in  1840  owned 
b.v  Robert  Gifford.  These  mills  were 
abandoned    soon    after    the    Civil    war. 

Half  a  mile  northeast  from  West- 
port  Factory  and  on  the  Noquochoke 
river  a  mil!  was  built  about  1767  bv 
Kleazer  Pratt.  It  was  later  owned 
by  Lemuel  and  Henry  Freelove.  and 
in  ISl-l  when  the  cotton  industry  was 
established  at  Westport  Factory 
Pratt's  mill  was  purchased  by  the 
owners  of  the  cotton  mill,  and  dis- 
continued. The  mill  was  in  the  town 
of  Dartmouth. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  town  of 
Westport  are  several  mill  sites  where 
food  power  is  furnished  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ten  water  mills  have 
been  conducted  and  at  the  present 
lime   four  are   still   in   operation. 

In  the  north  part  of  Westport  where 
the  BrpMd  and  Cheese  Brook  crosses 
the  road  from  llixville  to  Fall  River, 
was  a  saw  mill  built  by  Phineas  Wor- 
dell  and  others  about  17S2,  and  w-is 
owned  in  that  family  when  it  was  last 
mentioned    in   a   deed    in    1S33. 


A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
Xarrows  on  the  west  side  of  the  San- 
ford  road  is  a  region  once  called 
Cranberry  Neck.  Here  was  a  sa%v 
mill  built  by  Jonathan  Borden  be- 
fore IS  17,  and  it  was  being  operated 
in   1S77. 

Half  a  mile  south  of  Hix  Bridge  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  a  mill  wau 
located  on  the  L^wton  farm  before 
1S54  and  was  operated  by  George 
Lawton   until   recent   years. 

Across  the  river  and  farther  south 
on  the  Wing  farm  near  the  Dell  w^as 
a  small  mil!  in  1795.  but  it  has  not 
been  operated  for  a  number  of  years. 
Us  power  was  the  lirooli  that  flows 
throu.ah    the   Dell. 

Northwest  of  the  Head  of  Westport 
is  the  Mouse  Mill  Brook.  The  shinglf 
mill  had  been  built  before  1S42  and 
has  been  operated  in  modern  times 
by  George   H.   Gifford. 

The  earliest  mill  in  Westport  was 
established  at  Adamsville  before  1700 
by  Philip  Taber.  In  1759  there  was 
a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  the  same 
are  still  in  operation.  Among  tho 
modern  owners  are  Isaac  Washburi;, 
.lohn  Church  and  Philip  Gray.  Jr. 
The  last  Taber  who  owned  the  prop- 
erty left  it  to  his  grandson,  Philiii 
Davis,  who  sold  it  in  1799  to  Stephen 
Crandall  and  it  then  passed  out  of 
possession  of  the  Taber  family.  Be- 
fore that  date,  for  a  century  the  vil- 
lage had  been  known  as  Taber's  Mills, 
and  soon  after  ISOO  it  was  given  its 
present   name   of  Adamsville-. 

An  important  group  of  mills  in 
Y\''estport  was  located  on  the  river 
between  the  Head  and  Westport  Fac- 
trry,  and  comprised  four  sites  on 
each  of  which  have  been  built  sev- 
eral mills.  The  southernmost  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  halt  a 
mile  north  of  the  Head.  The  land 
v.as  laid  out  in  1714  by  Crane  to  the 
"sa.w  mill  men,"  and  known  as  Geor.ge 
Lawton's  mill.  Among  the  later 
owners  were  Jacob  Chase,  William 
Gifford,  Isaac  Macomber.  Adam  Gif- 
f' rd  and  Stephen  Howland.  About 
1S70  it  was  acquired  by  Alden  T. 
Sisson.  In  1842  there  was  a  grist 
mill,  saw  mill,  fulling  mill,  and  iron 
mill  where  they  made  ploughshares: 
all  were  burnt,  and  the  present  saw 
mill    built. 

The  "saw  mill  men"  in  1711  were 
George  I..awton.  John  Tripp  and  Ben- 
j  imin  Waite.  They  received  layouts 
that  included  the  two  mill  sites,  one 
on  the  west  side  and  the  other  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Forge  road  from 
the  Head  north  to  Westport  Factory. 
The  mills  located  at  tlie  dams  were 
known  as  Tripp's  or  Waite's  mills, 
and  after  179G  as  the  William  Rotch 
mills  as  he  had  acc|uired  the  entire 
property.      When    he    purchased       the 
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mills  there  was  a  saw  mill  and  grist 
mill  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  and 
a  torge  on  the  west.  After  holding 
tile  property  fifty  years,  Ilotch  sold 
it  to  Anthony  Gifford.  At  one  time 
the  forge  was  operated  to  manufac- 
ture hoes,  and  Gifford  had  a  rule 
factory  in  one  of  the  mills  east  of 
the  road.  In  18.54  GitTord  sold  the 
lu-npcrty  to  William  75.  Trafford,  and 
-ifter  th.at  time  the  property  was 
owned  liy  Trafford,  Chase  and  L.ewis. 
the  owners  of  the  mill  ,at  the  Fac- 
tory. I'lie  south  milLs  were  once 
railed  the  Star  mills,  and  also  the 
Lower  mills. 

The  most  pretentimis  aiming  llie 
AVestport  mills  is  iliat  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Westport  Factory.  Thr- 
earliest  mention  of  a  mill  at  thi.;; 
p'.ace  is  contained  in  the  deed  of 
F.iihraim  Potter  in  i71i.j  in  which 
he  conyeyed  one-third  of  the  mill 
wliich  either  he  or  his  father.  .Step- 
hen, must  ha\'e  built  during  the  pre- 
c>-ding  twenty  years.  The  .saw  mill 
o:'  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  op- 
orated  by  Timothy  and  Rphraim 
Maciiiiiber  uiilil  1.S12  when  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  John  Mason 
of  Swansea.  Joseidi  Strange  of  Taun- 
ton and  Job  White  of  Westport  who 
were  described  as  "the  Westport 
company."  During  the  next  two 
yr  ars  these  men  purchased  exteiisi\"e 
tracts  along  the  river  and  were  de- 
rcribed  as  "the  Westport  Totton  Man- 
ufacturing Company"  and  also  "the 
Westport  Mechanics  Factory."  Be- 
side the  cotton  manufactory  which 
has  already  been  described  their 
rioperty  comprised  a  .saw  mill,  corn 
mill,  and  three  houses.  The  stone 
building  was  built  in  lsi:s,  and  the 
tther  mills  discontinued. 

So  before  the  advent  of  steam, 
there  were  over  ninety  water  and 
wind  mills  in  the  region  comiirised 
in  the  old  town  of  Dartmouth.  Avail- 
able water  ijower  in  every  section  of 
the  town  was  utilized.  Among  the 
natural  rescnirces  none  was  rejected. 
The  develo|jment  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated   by    the    wh.iliiig    and    shipbuild- 


ing industries  in  New  liedford  and 
I'^airhaven.  The  greatest  activity  was 
reached  during  the  period  from  ISOO 
to  lS\io.  Then  steam  became  the 
great  motive  power,  and  the  mills  of 
Vld  Dartmouth  one  after  another 
were  discontinued  until  in  1915  only 
1 :;  remain:  in  Falrhaven  not  any: 
in  Acushnet  2,  in  New  Bedford  1,  in 
Dartmouth   .5,  in   Westport   4. 

Ai  the  same  time  it  cannot  lie 
saiti  that  steam  alone  was  the  sin- 
gle cause  that  destroyed  so  many 
thrifty  enterprises.  The  farmer  in  a 
liartmoulh  yillage  could  carry  his 
iiags  of  grain  to  mill  and  later  re- 
turn with  the  dour.  This  arrange- 
n-.ent  was  satisfactory  and  conven- 
ient until  the  village  became  a  city, 
and  then  the  increased  poimlation  re- 
Moired  the  western  wheat-field  and 
I  he  westi-ru  mill.  The  fulling  mill 
e..uld  suiiply  the  wants  of  a  region 
Ike  Jtussells  Mills,  but  the  TncUer 
ndll  that  advertiseil  to  weave  cloth 
in  1812  would  make  small  jirogress 
in  i:tl."..  even  in  that  locality  in  suii- 
p'yiiig   the   modern   demand. 

.\  century's  increase  in  poimlation 
I'iiilt  uiJ  the  competition  that  closed 
these  little  mills.  But  the  mill  busi- 
ness itself  even  a  century  ago,  start- 
ed in  operation  a  destructive  force. 
\  majority  were  saw  mills,  and  their 
work  was  to  transform  into  lumber 
the  trees  that  were  taken  from  the 
pine  and  cedar  swamps  of  Dartmouth. 
l'"very  sw.amp  that  was  denuded  of 
its  trees  remained  dry  a  longer  lier- 
iod  each  year,  and  the  brooks  th.at 
i'.tarted  in  those  regions  lessened  in 
\dlume  and  sometimes  disapiieared. 
.S  1  tlie  proce.ss  of  conducting  the  mill 
not  only  deiileted  the  n,atural  re- 
si  nrces  but  impaired  .and  ultim.ately 
destroyed  the  water  power  itself. 
Steam  began  as  a  competing  jiower. 
hut  iinickly  assumed  the  enormous 
task  that  wind  and  w'ater  were  un- 
able to  perform,  and  finally  became 
Ibi-  substitute  when  loss  of  forests 
has  almost  destroyed  the  abundant 
T'ower  that  the  Knglish  found  when 
they    first   came    to   Dartmouth. 


MARDI  GRAS 

By  Blanche  Brace,  of  the  New  BedlDrd  l£,vmiiig  Slaiidaid. 


S-sli!  }{usllf  of  history's  page, 
crai'lik'  of  advanc-e  notice  that  a  so- 
cial o\cnt  is  something  that  ma.\  lie 
alisolulcly  enjoyed,  tinlcle  of  glee  from 
the  land  where  the  fairies  blow 
liriglu  colored  bubbles  into  human  be- 
ings, and  laugh  to  see  their  utter 
light-hearlednessl  All       these       you 

heard  with  the  lilt  of  the  music  of 
ihe  Mardi  Gras  party  given  by  the 
<  >ld  IJartmouth  Historical  society  at 
Ihe  IJuff  building-  last  night,  "ith  .Miss 
Mary   Hayes  as  cliairman. 

It  was  unique.  It  combined  the 
paradoxical  power  of  being  a  page  in 
liistor.v  and  a  society  innovation  at 
Ihe  same  time.  It  had  all  the  dignity 
liertaining  to  one  of  the  oldest  forms 
of  entertainment  known  to  the  world, 
and  all  the  fa.-^cinating  frivol  of  the 
newest  one  known  to  New  L5edford 
and  most  other  places  in  the  I'nited 
States.  From  the  ye-sterday  country 
of  things  as  they  were,  and  the  to- 
morrow land  of  them  as  we  wish  they 
could  be.  it  came,  and  the  4  0U  guests 
present  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Duff 
building.  Were  no  more  mere  human 
beings,  but  400  Peter  Tans.  Kor  you 
couldn't  be  grown  up  at  the  Mardi 
(Iras  |iarty.  You  had  never  heard  ipf 
higlier  education  and  indigestion,  id' 
cubist  art  or  artistic  Cubans.  Vou 
were  a  creature  of  sheer,  incarnate 
glee. 

Hefore  you  stepped  into  the  big  hall 
oi  the  Duff  building,  you  had  checked 
your  outer  wrap  of  super-civilization 
a.nd  boredom  for  safe  keeping  in  th'.- 
orossing  room.  And  you  stejiped  di- 
rectly into  .a  country  of  enchantment, 
all  poinsettias.  and  I'ierrots,  and  pirou- 
etting. A  happy  band  of  harlequins 
elaimed  you  at  once  as  their  long- 
l.st  brother,  and  you  wondered  vague- 
ly how  you  had  lived  without  them 
all  these  years,  the  while  you  danced. 
Who  would  not  don  a  fool's  cap 
when  with  it  he  can  put  on  eare-free- 
ne.ss  and  mirth?  It  was  wisdom  to  be 
loolish.  and  last  night  you  were  clever 
enough  to  realize  that  great  fact.  t5o 
v.as  everyone  else.  On  every  hand  you 
saw  tile  caps  which  were  the  badge 
of  their  knowledge.  Cocked  red  hats 
I'atriotieally  edged  with  white  stars 
upon  a  background  of  blue,  gay  pink 
caps,  ehanticleer  caps  that  all  but 
crowed  out  their  happiness  to  be  at 
the  Mardi  Gras  party,  and  the  tall 
varifius  colored  ones  of  the  Pierrots, 
[■'or  the  beautiful  Pierrots  were 
everywhere,  a  rainbovv'  group,  witli 
their  tall  crooks  shepherdessing  the 
crowd  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  occa- 


sion. And  some  of  them  were  in 
green,  with  great  collars  of  tulle  Huf- 
fing aiipund  their  white  tliroats,  and 
.--aucy  little  yarn  puffs  punctuating 
I  heir  tall  hats.  There  were  pink  Picr- 
ri:ts.  and  blue-white  Pierrots,  and 
b'acli-crimson  Pierrots,  and  purple- 
yellow  Pierrots,  and  orange  and  even 
an  exceedingly  charming  polka  dot 
I'ierrot.  They  dispensed  confections 
and  ouifetti,  did  the  Pierrots,  but 
i_hiet1.\    color  and    delight. 

The  big  hull  oi  the  Duff  building 
was  no  longer  the  Idg  hall  of  the 
iJuft  or  an,v  other  building.  it  wa:> 
.suddenly  a  gay  stieet  corner  of  sonu_^ 
Munance  land  in  llovver  time,  with  re\- 
i  Hers  all  about-  l''roin  corner  to  coi- 
ner of  the  room,  .-nd  interlacing  back 
;-gain  to  the  center,  ran  lacy  length." 
iif  p. lie  blue  Ijunling,  hung  with  crim- 
son iioinseltias  with  silver  leaves 
dangling  below.  The  lights  of  the 
chandelier  in  Ihe  center  looked  out 
.lust  dimly  cnougli  through  a  vast 
.sheaf  of  foliage  and  of  tiowers.  Bas- 
i-ets  of  tiowers  dangled  witli  just  the 
true  Mai'di  Gras  profusion  here  an-J 
there.  Tlie  music  came  from  a  sum- 
mer arbor  that  had  been  the  stage, 
,ind  there  was  a  grotto  of  ferns  be- 
hind which  the  fairies  and  the  queen 
of    the   earnival    concealed    themselves. 

In  keeping,  too,  with  the  real  Murdi 
'iras  stjiril.  were  ihe  refreshment  and 
favor  booths  on  either  side  of  the 
stage,  and  the  gay  costumed  ladies 
who  presided  over  them.  It  lends  a 
great  deal  to  the  spirit  of  enchant- 
ment when  .vou  purchase  your  cap 
fi'oni  an  honri  clad  in  the  trappings 
i>f  oriental  lands,  or  your  ice  from  a, 
sprite  in  silken  shepherdess  attire. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Mosher  had  charge  of 
the  favors,  and  Mrs.  Fred  It.  Fish 
nnd  .John  S.  llowland  dispensed  re- 
freshments. The  latter  included,  be- 
sides the  caps  already  mentioned,  bal- 
loon.o  and  bubbles,  toy  windmills. 
W.I teh men's  rallies,  .-uid  the  confetti 
which  the  re\-elleis  threw,  in  place  of 
the  rose  petals  of  the  Mardi  Gm:, 
pageants  of  I'"rance  or  New  Orleans, 
or  the  West,  lint  (lower  petals  or  con- 
fetti, it  mattered  little,  for  the  high 
Sjiiiit  of  adventure  and  joy  wjj.s 
eiiually    there. 

.\nil  there  was  nothing  more  Mardi- 
(irasy  than  the  fortune-tellers'  tent 
in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room, 
in  eharge  of  .\Ii.ss  Alice  McCullough. 
The  tent  was  draped  in  the  hangings 
of  the  Far  l';ast.  or  the  rugs  that 
Hiawath.a  himself  wove,  as  someone 
else  opined.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
mysterday  and    breathless  Sphinxdom 
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about  the  corner  before  you  even  en- 
tered the  mystic  place,  where  Miss 
Cathcart  sat  revealing  that  which  is  to 
be,  in  a  way  to  strike  creepy  little 
thrills  to  the  stoutest   heart. 

About  8  30  the  general  dancing  be- 
gan, a  pretty  sight  with  gay  Pierrots 
frolicking  with  staid  gentlemen  in 
conventional  evening  attire,  and  maids 
of  France  making  merry  with  cap- 
clad  tangoists.  The  balcony  was  quite 
crowded  with  delighted  spectators, 
and  a  little  group  of  the  spectators 
that  was  as  pretty  as  anything  at  the 
Mardi  Oras  was  the  one  in  the  cor- 
ner, where  the  children  sat  during 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  some 
of  them  in  caps  and  some  in  im- 
mense hair  bows,  with  big,  admiring 
eyes  almost  starting  from  their  heads, 
as  they  watched  the  revels. 

There  was  a  little  hush  about  9:30 
which  proclaimed  that  something 
was  about  to  happen.  The  floor  was 
cleared  of  bright  colored  bits  of  pa- 
per and  confetti  and  the  archestra 
struck  up  an  alluring  and  joyous 
march.  Then,  led  by  Harry  L.  Pope,  in 
a  wonderful  Mardi  Gras  costume  over 
which  the  roses  bloomed  in  profusion, 
and  Miss  Elsie  Snow,  in  the  red  and 
black  attire  of  a  joyous  little  gipsy  of 
France  or  Spain,  began  a  joyous  pa- 
rade around  the  hall.  Behind,  the 
Pierrots  fell  into  line,  skipping  along 
like  mischievous  elves,  b  ating  time 
to  the  music  with  the  buLts  of  their 
shepherd's  crooks.  The  audience 
broke  into  applause  with  the  first 
few  rounds  of  the  hall,  and  again  as 
the  revellers  paid  homage  to  Presi- 
dent Cushman  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society,  and  Mrs.  Cushman. 
Again  the  ring  was  formed  about 
the  dance  floor,  and  the  two  leaders. 
Miss  Snow  and  Mr.  Pope,  performed 
a  beautiful  Spanish  dance.  In  its 
grace  and  carnival  spirit  the  dance 
was  as  cleaver  and  as  much  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Mardi  Gras  as 
any  of  the  outdoor  ones  that  profes- 
sional dancers  perform  on  similar  oc- 
casions upon  the  chief  street  corner 
of  New  Orleans  at  the  pageant  time. 
And  then  came  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  the  evening,  the  moment  that 
was  to  reveal  the  queen  of  the  Mardi 
Gras,  and  the  veiled  prophet.  Miss 
Snow  and  Mr.  Pope  ended  their  dance 
by  the  stage  steps,  and  stood  waiting 
there  to  welcome  the  king  and  queen 
of  the  harlequinade.  Down  the  steps 
then  came  masked,  the  iiueen  in  the 
black  bolero  and  short  red  skirt,  the 
white  stockings  and  small  black  slip- 
pers of  the  real  Mardi  Gras,  the 
veiled  prophet  in  black  velvet  cos- 
tume, half  caballero  and  half  Pa- 
risian, rich  with  gold  braid,  and  gay 
with  red  sash.  The  masks  were  re- 
moved,   revealing    in  the    prophet  and 


the  queen  H.  Harrison  Nye  and  Miss 
Viola  Midgeley  of  Providence,  already 
well  known  in  New  Bedford  for  their 
unusu.ally  clever  and  artistic  dancing. 

In  the  joyous  abandon  of  the  Mardi 
Gras  the  two  dancers  excelled  any- 
thing that  they  had  done  on  previous 
occasions.  Without  losing  any  of  the 
perfection  of  technique  which  makes 
their  dancing  a  joy  to  watch,  they 
seemed  to  gain  in  gayety  of  spirit,  so 
that  the  spectators  not  only  marveled 
but  smiled  to  see  them.  They  began 
with  the  tango,  and  later  in  the  even- 
ing also  danced  the  hesitation,  the 
fox  trot  and  the  maxixe. 

At  1 1  o'clock  tne  real  revel  of  the 
Mardi  Gras  began,  and  those  who 
thought  that  they  Iiad  been  merry 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
learned  for  the  first  time  what  real 
gayely  meant.  As  light-hearted  as 
bubbles  they  danced  on.  and  the  con- 
fetti that  flew  heie  and  there  was  no 
more  carc-frce  than  themselves.  Th'i 
original  Mardi  Gr.ia  meant  fat  Tues- 
day, but  there  could  have  been  no  un- 
ciue  avoirdupois  -joout  revellers  whj 
fox-trotted  with  such  whole-hearted 
hilarity  as  did  the  guests  of  the  Mar- 
di Gras  last  night. 

At  last,  of  C'jurse,  the  dance  ended. 
The  caps  had  to  be  taken  off,  and  the 
revellers  had  to  reclaim  the  outer 
wraps  of  civilization  and  boredom, 
v,'hlch  they  had  checked  in  the  dress- 
ing rooms.  But  the  Mardi  Gras  will 
live  in  the  tnemory  of  New  Bedford, 
as  it  has  lived  in  the  pages  of  history. 
It  was  a  unique  social  achievement, 
and  those  in  charge  may  congratulate 
themselves  with  having  dispensed  a 
bit  of  the  elixir  of  human  happiness 
which  will  gladden  the  atmosphere 
for  a  long  time. 

The  event  was  m  char.ge  of  a  spe- 
cial entertainment  committee:  Miss 
Mary  S.  Hayes,  chairman:  Miss  Dorris 
Hough,  Miss  Elsie  Snow,  Mrs.  John 
S.  Howland.  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Fish,  Miss 
Douise  Allen,  Mi.ss  Mildred  James, 
Mrs.  Frank  Mosher,  Miss  Alice  Mc- 
CuUough,  H.  L.  Pope.  S.  J.  Besse. 
Miss  Anna  Tripp,  Miss  Margaret 
Yorke. 

The  ticket  committee  comprised 
Miss  Hayes,  W.  T.  Read  and  Arthur 
D.    Delano. 

The    Perrots    were    the    following: 

Miss  Margueri'.e  Walmsley,  Mi.'ss 
Pauline  Hawes,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Knowles. 
Miss  Margaret  York,  Miss  Mary  Dex- 
ter, Miss  Hayes.  Miss  Ellen  Stetson, 
Miss  Alice  McCullough,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Hough,  Miss  Edith  Snow,  Miss 
Mildred  James,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Browne,  Miss  Elise  Vinal,  Miss  Anne 
Oswall,  Miss  Florence  Taber.  Miss 
Marion  Briggs,  Miss  Marion  Vincent, 
Miss  Ethel  Wilcox.  Miss  Alice  Shaw. 
Miss   Dorothy  Williams. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 


NEW  BEDFORD  WATER  SUPPLIES. 


K.    C.    P.    COGGKSHALL 


A  supply  of  good  water  was  a 
factor  always  considered  by  our 
ancestors,  in  determining-  a  location 
for  permanent  settlement.  Good 
spring  water  was  always  preferred, 
but  if  not  found,  sliallow  wells  were 
sunk  from  which  water  was  obtained 
by  buckets  raised  by  poles  or  pulleys 
or  by  long  balance   poles. 

The  accumulation  of  orsanic  mat- 
ter, due  to  increase  in  population, 
gradually  polluted  such  waters.  Thi:- 
was  espei'ially  true  in  congested  dib- 
tricts.  where  such  supplies  also  be- 
came insuflicient.  In  every  commun- 
ity the  waters  of  certain  wells  were 
preferred  because  they  were  thought 
to  be  superior  in  quality.  Citizens 
would  sometimes  reject  the  water  of 
their  own  wells,  and  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  obtain  the  belter  watei. 
Certain  wells  were  known  as  "tea 
water  well.s"  because  it  was  thought 
that  better  tea  could  be  brewed 
therefrom. 

New  York  had  its  famous  "Tea 
Water  I'um])  Carden"  situated  at 
what  is  now  the  junction  of  Chathan. 
and  Itoosevelt  street.s.  This  was  a 
famous  resort  in  lievolutionary  times, 
where  lea  and  stronger  lieverages 
could  be  obtained.  The  streets  in  its 
vicinity  were  often  obstructed  by  the 
vehicles  of  the  rich  and  fastidious, 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  pump.  The 
place  finally  became  so  conge.sted  that 
the  New  York  common  ecnancil  in 
1797  ordered  "the  spout  of  the  pump 
to  be  suflicienlly  raised  and  length- 
ened to  jierniit  jiedestrians  to  pas:; 
beneath    it." 

In  the  early  days  of  our  own  city, 
certain  wells  came  to  have  a  good 
repute.      Leonard   B.   Ellis   has   told   of 


a  well  of  delicious  water  which  exist- 
ed in  Rose  Alley  in  1S15  and  which 
supplied  that  neighborhood.  The  town 
pump  in  City  Hall  square  and  the 
inverted  cannon  fountain  on  Rodman 
street  at  \\  ater  street,  were  liberally 
patronized  and  gave  satisfaction  to 
their   users. 

.•\t  the  opening  of  the  last  century 
the  science  of  (leli\ei-ing  w'hcdes'Une, 
libtral.  and  reliable  supplies  of  water 
to  congested  districts  was  little  under- 
stood. The  appliances  and  methods 
nece.ssary  to  accomplish  this  result 
had  not  then  been  developed.  The 
average  well  was  unsatisfactory.  It 
might  be  dry  when  needed,  or  unsafe 
for  domestic  use  at  other  times.  The 
growing  agitation  for  more  water  end 
that  of  better  (|ua.lity  was  making  it- 
self felt.  Private  water  supply  com- 
liaiiies  began  to  organize  to  improve 
conditions.  It  later  developed  that 
I  he  majority  of  these  enterprises  were 
baseil  more  upon  the  health  of  the 
investors'  poiketiiooks  than  upon  any 
anxiety  concerning  the  physical  well- 
being  of  their  patrons.  Such  com- 
panies were  content  to  do  as  little  as 
possible.  Their  ))lants  were  cruilely 
constructed  and  clumsily  operated. 
The  nearest  supply  was  taken  in  pref- 
erence to  going  a  longer  distance  to 
get  sr)mething  better.  Their  cai)acity 
was  limited  at  best  and  growing  tree 
roots  completely  lilling  the  log  pipes 
would  cut  off  the  supply.  The  cus- 
(orruM's  were  diss.atislied  and  constant 
between  company  and  taker 
rampant,  generally  result- 
a     short     life     for     the     eom- 
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to    relate   the   story 
Company    of    New 


Manhattan 
York  City.      Its  promoters  induced  the 
citizens    of    that    city    to    believe    that 
their     whole    concern     was    to    supply 
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them  %Yith  pure  and  wholesome  water, 
while  all  the  time  they  were  inwardly 
conniving  to  accomplish  something 
very   dift'erent. 

LIntil  very  recently  anyone  happen- 
ing to  pass  the  northwest  corner  of 
Reed  and  Centre  streets  in  the  city  of 
New  York  could  observe  through  the 
windows  or  the  building  located  there, 
a  large  cast-iron  water  tank  which 
was  supplied  with  water  from  a  large 
well  beneath,  by  means  of  a  steam 
pump.  This  interesting  relic  has 
existed  for  over  one  hundred  years, 
and  its  former  use  is  practically  for- 
gotten by  everyone  except  the  owners, 
the  Manhattan  Water  Company.  Due 
to  a  curious  legal  fiction,  that  com- 
pany must  continue  to  maintain  the 
semblance  of  a  water  plant  in  ordei"  to 
keep  its  charter,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  document  since  under 
a  "joker"  clause  it  has  built  up  the 
great  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City.  The  tank  was 
removed  last  June  (1914),  but  the 
Water  Company  will  continue  the 
maintenance  of  pump  and  well. 

The  granting  of  this  charter  to  the 
Manhattan  Company  estahlishinx  a 
water  supply  to  the  City  of  New  York 
was  an  historic  event  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Corporate  Banking  in  New  York 
City  began  with  the  organization  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Y'ork  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  17S4.  For  tifteen  years 
this  bank,  together  with  the  New  Y'ork 
branch  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  were  the  only  banks  doing 
business  in  either  the  City  or  .Stale  of 
New  York.  With  Hamilton  and  the 
Federalists  in  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture, new  bank  charters  were  un- 
obtainable. This  monopoly  of  bank- 
ing facilities  in  the  City  and  State  was 
of  great  strategic  value  to  the  political 
party  in  control,  and  naturally  aroused 
jealousy  and  resentment  among  the 
members  of  the  opposition  whose 
leader  was  Aaron   Burr. 

In  1798,  New  York  City  suffered 
from  a  severe  yellow  fever  epidemic 
which  was  attributed  to  the  poor 
water  supply.  Upon  the  assembling 
of  the  legislature  in  1799  an  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  among  whom 
Aaron  Burr  was  the  moving  spirit, 
applied  for  a  charter  for  the  purpose 
of  "supplying  the  City  of  New  York 
with  i)iire  ami  wholesomo  watei'." 
With  a  capital  of  $2,00(1,000,  the 
project  was  an  ambitious  one  for 
those  days.  Burr  used  his  influence 
as  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  per- 
suading that  body  to  feel  that  as  there 
was  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  the  proposed  water 
works    system,    permission    should    be 


granted  the  company  to  invest  all 
surplus  capital  in  other  directions. 

The  eighth  clause  of  the  charter, 
which  attracted  but  little  attention  at 
the  time,  was  really  the  most  impor- 
tant  one.      It   reads   as   follows: 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it 
shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
company  to  employ  all  such  surplus 
capital,  as  may  belong  or  accrue  to 
the  said  company,  in  the  purchase  of 
pulilic  or  other  stock,  or  in  any  other 
monied  transactions  or  operations 
not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  the 
ITnited  States,  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the    said    company." 

Availing  itself  of  the  powers  con- 
veyed by  the  above  clause,  the  Man- 
hattan Comyiany  formed  a  powerful 
Viank,  which  was  the  real  object  of  the 
incorporators.  Only  enough  was  done 
in  the  matter  of  introducing  water 
necessary  to   hold   the   charter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  legislature  ex- 
pected the  Manhattan  Company  to 
obtain  an  ample  and  satisfactorx 
.■supply  from  the  Bronx  River  or  some 
other  stream  from  the  wording  of  the 
charter  which  grants  the  Company  the 
right  "to  erect  dams,  or  other  works 
across,  or  upon  any  stream  or  .streams, 
of  water,  river  or  rivers,  or  any  other 
place  or  places,  where  they  shall 
judge  proper  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing such  stream  ctr  streams,  or  tm-n- 
ing  the  course  thereof,  or  of  making 
use  of  such  streams,  rivers,  or  places 
for  constructing  or  working  of  any 
necessary  engines,  or  to  construct,  dis 
or  cause  to  be  opened  any  canals  oi* 
trenches  whatsoever  for  conducting  of 
such  stream  or  streams  or  any  other 
quantity  of  water  from  any  source  or 
sources  that  they  may  .see  fit." 

Instead  of  obtaining  an  ample  sup- 
ply from  the  Bronx  or  some  other 
stream  or  streams  the  Manhattan 
Company  proceeded  to  sink  a  series 
of  large  wells  at  the  location  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  story.  At  that 
time  this  was  a  thickly  populated  lo- 
cation totally  unfit  to  produce  whole- 
some and  pure  water.  The  water  was 
pumped  from  these  wells  into  a  res- 
er\'oir  located  on  Chambe^i's  street 
from  whence  it  was  distriluited  in 
hollow  logs  of  small  bore  generally 
through  the  city  south  of  City  Hall. 
The  company  laid  about  2^  miles  of 
pine  log  pipe  of  different  sizes  and 
supplied   about   2,000    houses. 

I  herewith  present  to  you  a  sample 
section  of  one  of  these  log  pipes.  This 
was  rescued  from  a  street  in  lower 
New  York  .some  years  ago  by  Andrew 
Snow  of  South  Dartmouth,  who  was 
then  living  in  New  Y'ork  and  liy  him 
presented    to    the   speaker. 
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Thp  quality  i>r  the  water  was  ex- 
ceediUKly  pi'or  ami  eaiised  eonstaut 
irritatiiin  ami  eoinplaint.  Cartocms  is- 
sued at  the  time  indieate  that  "['ui-e 
Manhattan"  and  very  muddy  and  uii- 
invitinK  water  were  regarded  as  syn- 
.uiynicpus  lerms.  The  citizens  of  New 
Voik  (<ndured  this  nuisance  for  over 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  eun- 
staiuly  increasiuK  agitation  resulted 
in  the  iutrnduetion  of  the  Croton 
Supply  in  isll'.  Shortlv'  after  the 
Manhattan  i'omi>any  closed  its 
activities  and  i)rac-tieally  retired  as  a 
water   distributor. 

Rostnn  had  its  Jamaica  Piuid 
Ai|Ueduct  Company  which  flourished 
several  years  i)revious  to  1.S4.S.  This 
Company  led  the  waters  of  Jamaica 
J'ond  into  Koxliurv  and  Boston,  using 
for  that  purpose  pitch  pine  logs,  none 
larger  than  a  four-inch  bore.  The 
extent  ii<  their  operations  did  not 
exceed  tifteen  miles  of  distribution 
logs.  As  can  well  be  imagined,  this 
supid.v  was  neither  satisfactory  nor 
adeciuate,  and  with  the  advent  of  the 
miu'h  superior  Cochituate  supply  the 
t'usiness  of  this  company  \anished. 

In  17fln  the  Massachusetts  general 
ciuirt  passed  an  "act  enabling  pro- 
|)i-ielor.s  of  aqueducts  to  manage  the 
same."  This  act  was  a  long  docu- 
ment in  12  sections  regulating  the 
luisiness  of  furnishing  water  sup- 
plies. This  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  aqueduct  com- 
panies throughout  the  state.  Most 
of  these  were  insignificant  affairs  and 
the  majority  have  long  since  been 
forgotten.  One  case  of  this  ^■ery 
kind  is  identified  with  our  own  city 
and  no  one  living  today  seems  able  to 
give  much  inftu'mation  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  activities.  It  fiourishe  1 
between  1803  and  1822.  The  books 
of  records,  dividends,  stock  transfers. 
with  a  few  scattering  papers  have  re- 
cently been  rescued  and  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  Free  Public  library. 
These  documents  have  little  to  say 
regarding  the  plant,  its  actual  cost 
and  manner  in  which  it  was  operated. 
Jn  the  absence  of  the  treasurer's  ac- 
counts I  am  unable  to  give  any  state- 
ment wh.atever  regarding  receipts  ami 
expenditures,  neither  can  I  give  a 
list  of  the  streets  in  which  logs  weie 
placed,  the  number  of  service  sup- 
plie.s,  or  the  rates  that  were  charged. 
With  the  help  of  these  papers  and 
stray  bits  of  information  1  have 
woven  the  following  story:  An  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  Bedford  vil- 
lage in  1803  for  the  purpo.se  of  fur- 
rishing  a  water  supply.  The  paper 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
vas  dated  July  14,  1S03.  It  state's 
that   the   said    subscribers   associate 


"For  the  purpose  of  cr)nducting  the 
water  from  the  southwest  part  of  the 
vilhige  of  Bedford  through  the  most 
convenient  streets  to  the  fovir  cor- 
ners, so-called,  and  from  thence  to 
such  i)arts  of  the  village  as  shall  be 
thought  best.  Do  agree  to  take  the 
number  of  shares  as  set  a.gainst  our 
r.ames,  and  no  more.  That  the  as- 
sociation shall  consist  of  fifty  shares 
and  when  the  whole  number  of 
shares  shall  be  subscribed,  do  agree 
to  p,ay  such  installments  thereon  as 
a  committee  (which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose)  shall  a.ssess 
Irom    time   to   time. 

"And  having  assumed  the  name  of 
the  First  .^queduct  a.ssoi?iation,  do 
further  agree  that  the  business  shall 
lie  transacted  by  that  name,  that 
each  share  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  provided,  however,  that  no  per- 
son   shall    have  more   than    five    votes. 

"And  there  shall  be  annually  ap- 
jiointed  a,  treasurer  and  committee 
who  sliall  assess  such  sums  of  money 
as  shall  he  wanted  for  the  purpose 
;;foresaid,  and  who  shall  have  power 
to  make  contracts  in  behalf  of  the 
association,  viz:  for  purchasing  a  lot, 
digcring  a  fountain,  procuring  and 
sinking  the  lo.gs,  to  make  contracts 
with  such  people  as  may  wish  to  take 
the  water,  and  keep  the  aqueduct  in 
rejiair  and  to  examine  the  tre.isurer's 
accounts.' 

The  stock  must  have  been  quickly 
taken  for  upon  the  next  day  the  fir.^t 
m-eetin,g  of  the  association  was  held, 
with  Charles  Russell  as  moderator. 
Joseph  l{i(;ketson  clerk,  and  Jona- 
than .\llen  treasurer.  A  committee 
of  si.\  was  appointed  with  full  power 
to  attend  to  all  duties  stated  in  the 
Ir.st  paragraphs  of  the  subscription 
pai)er  given  above  and,  in  addition, 
they  were  directed  "to  assess  such 
sums  of  inoney  from  time  to  time  an 
may  be  wanted  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided such  simis  shall  not  exceed,  in 
the  wholi',  twenty-five  dollars  per 
share. 

We  can  only  surmise  as  to  just 
what  tlie.y  did.  They  must  have 
made  a  contract  with  Caleb  Jenne, 
(one  of  the  stock  holders)  to  dig 
the  fountain  (well)  and  very  shortly 
there  was  some  sort  of  disagreement 
for  at  a  meeting  held  a  mouth  later 
a  vote  was  passed  allowing  Caleb 
Jenne  sixty  dollars  over  and  above 
the  aBreement  made  with  him  by 
the  committee,  whereupon  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  "prayed  for  dismis- 
si(]ii"  which  was  promptly  granted 
and   a   new   committee   appointed. 

Caleb  got  the  best  of  the  first  com- 
mittee but  that  did  not  end  his 
troubles  for  two  months  later  his 
work    is    very    sharply    criticised.    The 
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association  then  voted:  "That  in 
their  opinion  Caleb  Jenne  did  not 
build  the  fountain  walls  in  a  suf- 
f.cient  manner  and  that  he  shall  buiM 
the  western  wall  (which  has  now 
fallen  down)  at  his  own  expense." 
T  he  standing  committee  was  directed 
to  repair  the  damage  and  "keep  an 
account  of  the  expense  and 
v/hen  Caleb  Jenne  shall  have  paid 
the  amount  of  said  expense  he  shall 
be  discharged  from  all  further  de- 
mands." 

Caleb  mu.st  have  been  terribly  slow 
in  effecting  a  settlement,  for  two 
years  later  the  directors  are  in- 
structed to  "call  upon  Caleb  Jenne 
to  fulfUl  and  complete  his  contract." 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  mat- 
ter but  I  doubt  whether  Caleb  Jenne 
ever   finished   that   .iob. 

That  the  fountain  was  finally  fin- 
ished, log  pipes  installed,  and  water 
delivered  to  customers  is  attested  to 
by  an  article  whicli  appears  in  the 
Columbia  Courier  of  July  4,  ISOr,. 
After  a  brief  description  of  a  slight 
fire  occurring  in  the  house  belong- 
ing to  John  Gerish,  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"As  every  i.>erson  who  was  at  the  lire 
must  have  been  sensible  of  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  leather 
"...uckets.  and  as  their  great  utility  is 
so  very  apparent,  the  inhabitants  are 
requested  to  call  on  Joseph  Ricke*- 
scn,  who  has  opened  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  oi'taining  an  ade- 
quate  supply. 

"As  one  means  of  obtaining  a 
plentiful  sujiply  of  water  in  case  of 
tire,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  selectmen  the  propriety  of  plac- 
ing conductors  (hydrants)  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other  in  the 
pipes  belonging  to  the  First  Bedford 
Aqueduct  corporation.  This  meas- 
ure is  authorized  by  an  act  of  this 
state    respecting    aqueducts." 

Joseph  Kicketson's  subscription  pa- 
per for  obtaining  a  new  supply  of  fire 
buckets  appears  among  the  aqueduct 
papers  in  the  Free  Public  Library. 
There  were  twenty-seven  subscribers 
agreeing  to  furnish  a  pair  of  buckets; 
sixteen  subscribers  one  dollar  each: 
four  subscribers  two  dollars  each;  one 
five  dollars  and  James  Arnold  and 
William  Rotch,  Jr.,  subscribi.-d 
twenty    dollars  each. 

Whether  or  not  any  connections  for 
fire  protection  were  made  with  the 
aqueduct  as  suggested  by  the  news- 
paper article  just  read  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

On  February  2.5,  1804,  the  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  into  a  body  poli- 
tic by  the  name  of  the  First  Bedford 
Aqueduct  association  as  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Here- 
tofore it  had  been  known  as  the  First 


Aqueduct  association.  Soon  the  direc- 
tors have  trouble  trying  to  deal  with 
people  conni\'ing  at  their  neighbors 
and  others,  taking  water  from  their 
pijips  who  have  not  purchased  that 
privilege. 

So  it  appears  that  people  actually 
stole  water  in  those  good  old  days. 
That  practice  has  not  yet  gone  out 
of  fashion.  The  directors  attempted  to 
.stop  this  by  making  rules  and  estab- 
lishing fines,  but  judging  from  com- 
plaints made  in  later  meetings,  (hey 
never    wholly    succeeded. 

In  1807  the  directors  purchased  a 
second  lot  adjoining  the  first  and  ex- 
cavated the  second  well. 

In  1811  complaints  are  made  by  the 
directors  that  many  persons  who  take 
the  water  make  great  waste  of  it.  and 
that  others  have  refused  or  neglected 
to  pay  therefor.  Resolved — That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  for 
the  time  being  to  inform  the  pro- 
prietor and  occupant  of  the  house  of 
the  neglect,  and  if  neither  will  agree 
to  pay  the  amount  due,  and  where 
water  is  wasted,  engage  to  make  an 
economical  use  of  it,  that  they  shall 
immediately  cut  off  the  log  leading  to 
such  premises.  But  when  the  contract 
has  been  made  with  a  tenant  who  has 
removed,  or  is  about  to  remove  from 
the  premises,  that  the  director  may 
in  such  case  let  the  logs  remain,  pro- 
\ided  the  new  tenant  or  proprietor 
shall  engage  to  pay  for  the  water;  and 
further  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
directors  to  agree  with  all  that  shall 
engage  to  take  the  water  that  they 
shall  pay  for  the  time  they  may  en- 
gage without  any  abatement  even 
should  the  water  fail  for  any  part  of 
the  year,  or  should  it  at  any  time  be 
necessary  to  draw  off  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs. 

On  February  29,  1812  the  directors 
are  authorized  to  use  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  coUei'tor  and  treas- 
urer for  the  purpose  of  digging  a  new 
fountain  or  any  other  method  of  ob- 
taining more  water  and  should  the 
sums  beinsuffi  cient,  to  make  an  assess- 
ment  on   the  proprietors. 

The  third  well  was  finally  dug  and 
some  sort  of  a  scrap  occurred,  for  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  a  new  set  of 
directors  was  elected  and  authorized 
to  call  upon  the  former  directors  for 
a   settlement. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  treasurer 
to  report  the  cash  balance  on  hand 
at  each  annual  meeting,  whereupon 
the  directors  would  either  vote  a  divi- 
dend or  would  direct  the  income  to 
be  used  for  repairs.  After  1S14  this 
balance  is  not  given  and  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  appears  to  have  been 
held    in    1819.      On   April    8,    1822,    the 
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last  record  states  that  Girieon  How- 
land,  Jr.,  Peter  Barney  and  Abraham 
Sherman,  Jr.,  be  a  committee  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lots  of  land  belonging  to 
the  association.  This  was  done  and 
the  final  dividend  on  the  capital  stock 
was  paid  September  2S,    1.S22. 

It  appears  that  this  association  was 
a  m\itual  association  of  proprietors, 
divided  into  fifty  assessable  shares  in 
which  the  association  has  the  right  to 
sell  any  share  for  non-payment  of  as- 
sessment. The  assessment  was  first 
limited  to  twenty-five  dollars  per 
share,  but  this  limit  was  cancelled  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  association  in 
1804.  Whether  or  not  assessments  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  dollars  per  share 
were  ever  made  we  do  not  know  but 
the  directors  had  the  right  to  do  .so. 
I  think  it  probable  that  an  as.sessment 
was  made  in  1812  when  the  third  well 
was  constructed,  ffir  in  1814  one  share 
was  attached  for  failing  to  pay  assess- 
ment and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  association. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  association 
were  closed  in  1822  the  capital  stock 
was  valued  at  $1,335.25  and  ?27.25 
per  share  was  paid  to  the  stockholders. 
The  association  paid  six  dividends  ex- 
clusive of  the  final  stock  dividend  ::s 
follows: 

1806 — ?4   per  share. 

1808 — $5   per  share 

1809 — $2   per  sharo. 

1810 — $2    per   share. 

1814 — $3   per  share. 

1816 — .$3   per  share. 

The  project  proved  to  be  a  poor 
investment.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  final  failure  of  the  supply,  caused 
the  abandfinment  of  the  scheme. 

The  fountain  lot,  so  called,  meas- 
ured 230  feet  north  from  Walnut 
street  on  west  side  of  .Sixth  street  and 
102  feet  west  from  Sixth  street  on  the 
north  side  of  Walnut  street,  and  con- 
tained S9  rods.  They  were  actjuireii 
from  Abraham  Russell  in  two  pur- 
chases, the  flr.st  January,  1805,  the 
second  February,  1807.  The  amount 
paid  was  J1073.25.  This  land  is  nov\ 
owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Kirliy  and 
Dr.  Whitney.  The  fountains  were 
three  large  wells  connected  to,gethcr 
and  co\'ered  by  a  low  triangular  rottl' 
parallel  with  .Sixth  street,  with  end 
facing  upon  Walnut  street  (.Standard, 
Aug.  26,  1868).  From  this  reservoir 
the  log  pipe  extended  easterly  in  Wal- 
nut street,  and  it  is  presumcil  Ih.-it 
they  finally  supplied  the  regiiui  of 
the  "four  corners,'  so  callcri.  The  log's 
were  suplied  and  bored  by  Henjainin 
Taher  at  his  water-power  mill  at  the 
Head  of  the  River.  The  water  de- 
partment has  occasionall.v  come  across 
remains  of  these  logs  in  past  excava- 


ti(uis.  Many  dwellings  that  were  so 
situated  that  water  could  be  carried 
to  them  by  gravit.v,  were  supplied 
from  this  source.  When  the  enter- 
prise was  new  it  liid  fair  to  be  suc- 
cessful, but  the  sujjply  proved  iiiade- 
(|U.ate  to  meet  the  growing  demandfc. 
The  simple  machinery  was  too  crude 
and  perishable  and  finally  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  log  pipes  liecanie  ob- 
structed by  the  roots  of  trees  witii 
which  the  streets  were  lined.  A  tiny 
hole  in  the  log  would  attract  a,  fibre 
of  root  which  would  fiu'ce  its  way 
through  to  the  water  under  whosq 
nourishment  it  would  grow  until  the 
pipe  was  tilled  and  the  flow  of  water 
completely   cut  off. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  association 
were  finaly  wound  up  in  1822  the 
wells  were  filled  with  stone,  but  the 
springs  therein  continued  for  many 
years  to  suiply  the  fire  reservoir  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Walnut  .and 
Sixth  street.  The  springy  condition 
of  the  land  in  this  location  exists  to 
this  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  draiiui 
that  h.ave  been  pl.aced   in  that  region. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  ot 
the  36  stockholders  of  this  compan.v. 
of  whom  31  were  original  stockhola- 
ers,  at  various  times  during  its  e.x- 
istence: 

Jonathan  Allen,  Gidefin  .\llen. 
Aqueduct  association,  I'riah  Urownell, 
Peter  Barney,  Joshu.'i  Raker.  Hedtor<l 
Bank,  Caleb  Congdon,  Allen  Case, 
Jonathan  Card,  Cornelius  tirinnell, 
Isaac  Howland,  Jr.,  Peleg  Howland, 
Gideon  Howland,  Jr.,  Jo.seph  How- 
land. 2d,  William  Howland,  Stephen 
Hathaway,  Caleb  Jenne,  Jr.,  Williani 
James,  Matthew  Myrick,  Silas  Parker, 
Abi.iah  Packard,  Daniel  Kicketson  & 
.Son,  Gilbert  Russell,  Charles  Russell, 
Havis  Ftnssell.  Elihu  .Smith.  Gideon 
Shepherd.  .Xbraham  Shearman,  Jr., 
Daniel  Taiier,  Benjamin  Taher,  Jr.. 
Francis  Talier,  Barnabas  Tabcr,  Gard- 
i:er  Taber.  Taber's  wharf.  Sands 
Wing. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  a  nat- 
ural water  course  having  its  origin  in 
a  ced.ir  swamp  west  of  the  County 
street  court  house,  according  to  Thom- 
as M.  Stetson  (see  Ellis's  History, 
page  63).  It  trickled  eastward,  cross- 
ing County,  Kigbth.  Sixth  streets,  IJ- 
">rary  sf|uare.  riea.s.a.nt  street,  near 
the  north  line  of  the  Bates  &  Kirby 
proppit.v.  A  short  distance  east  ot 
Pleasant  street  it  touched  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  historical  "ten 
acre  lot"  i)urchased  of  Jo.seph  Rotch 
from  Joseph  Ru.ssell  in  1765.  Contin- 
uing easterly  parallel  with  the  sout'n 
line  of  the  'ten  acre  lot,'  it  gave 
name  to  the  'fount.ain  lot,'  so  c.alled 
(J.    V.    Spare   Dry   Good   Co.)    because 
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of   the    numerous   boiling-   springs      of 
excellent  (luality  which  appeared    here. 

The  lirook  now  aoiuiirecl  the  char- 
acter of  a  'little  spring  brook"  and  it 
is  so  described  in  the  deed  of  the 
'ten  acre  lot.'  The  "fountain  lot"  (Note: 
Plea.se  observe  that  there  were  two 
fountain  lots  in  the  village,  the  othe- 
Ijeing  the  aqueduct  supply  at  Sixth 
and  Walnut  street)  .iustifled  the  es- 
tablishment of  Willard  Sears'  tannery 
to  the  soutli.  The  brook  continued 
easterly,  crossing  Purchase  street  and 
Acushnet  avenue.  Here  it  was  aug- 
mented by  the  entry  of  a  little  water 
course  from  the  north  (see  Leonard 
map). 

Kurther  on  it  turned  alu-ujitly  to 
the  south  and  crossed  Union  street  at 
the  present  location  of  J.  &  W.  R 
Wing's  store.  Here  was  a  street 
bridge,  and  Daniel  Ricketson  tells  vis 
of  leaning  upon  the  railing  of  thus 
bridge  to  watch  the  surging  water  be- 
neath. It  then  continued  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Second  and  Spring  streets, 
where  it  passed  through  a  sizable  pool 
and  thence  eastward  in  what  is  now 
Spring  street,  where  it  entered  the 
river  a  short  distance  east  of  Water 
street.  Tliis  water  course  at  Library 
square  and  at  the  fountain  lot  was 
developed  by  the  town  for  fire  pro- 
tection and  other  uses  as  will  l>e  see.M 
later. 

Some  time  previous  to  1.S3S.  a 
sizable  Hre  reservoir  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  town  upon  this  foun- 
tain lot.  This  reservoir  extended  into 
Purchase  street  as  far  as  the  curb- 
ing of  the  west  sidewalk. 

A  store  building  occupied  by  Sam- 
uel Bennett  (1840-50)  stood  directly 
over  the  water  and  the  reservoir  ex- 
tended west  of  the  building.  The  New 
Bedford  directories,  1S38-52,  include 
a  list  of  the  public  fire  reservoirs. 
Concerning  the  one  under  considera- 
tion  it  says: 

"One  on  Purchase  street  near  the 
First  Congregational  church,  under 
the  Iniildin.;?-  occupied  by  Samuel  Ben- 
nett. (The  directories  locate  Samuel 
Bennett  at  41  Purchase  street).  Two 
engines  can  have  access  to  this  reser- 
voir on  Purchase  street,  and  two  or 
three  on  the  platform  in  the  rcir. 
The  entr.'ince  to  the  rear  is  on  Pur- 
chase street  tlirough  the  premises  of 
Willard  Sears." 

When  'he  spealier  was  recently  en- 
gaged in  laying  the  water  main  in 
Purchase  street  incidental  to  the 
widening  of  that  thoroughfare  he  un- 
covered the  open  end  of  this  reser- 
voir beneath  the  westerly  sidewalk.  It 
was  then   filled  with   earth. 

.Mr.  Crapo  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  log  pipe  connecting  with 


this  reservoir  ran  north  and  east  in 
Purchase,  William  and  Rodman  streets. 
i)n  its  passage  it  furnished  supplies  to 
the  fire  reservoir  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  William  and  Second  streets, 
and  the  continuously  running  inverted 
cannon  fountain  on  the  south  Side  of 
Rodman   street,  east  of  Water. 

In  IVIarch,  1855,  ,Ioshua  B.  Ashley, 
chief  engineer  of  fire  department,  re- 
ports that  he  has  thoroughly  repaired 
this  Purchase  street  (fountain  lot) 
reservoir.  In  1857  JVIr.  Ashley  reports 
that; 

"The  property  of  Purchase  street, 
a  few  rods  south  of  William  street, 
on  which  a,  reservoir  formerly  was 
located,  and  from  which  the 
reser\'oir  on  the  corner  of  ^\'il- 
liam  and  Second  streets  was  sup- 
plied, ha'.'ing  changed  hands,  the  city 
was  deprived  of  its  use.  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  find  some  other 
supply  to  take  its  place.  Accordingly, 
a  well  was  dug  on  Cheapside,  from 
which,  as  a  head,  pipes  were  laid  drwn 
Williain  street  to  the  reservoir  at 
Second  street  and  also  down  LInion 
street  to  the  new  reservoir  corner  of 
Fourth  sireet.  which  will  contain 
2600  barrels.  This  was  lilled  from  the 
head  alone  in  32  1-3  days  during  the 
dryest  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
stream  has  been  oonstantly  running 
since,  the  over  supply  being  led  into 
the  supply  sewer.  The  water  from  the 
roof  of  Ricketson's  block  has  also 
been   led   into  this  reserA'oir." 

Thi.s  was  the  time  that  the  late 
f!eor.ge  Tappan  purchased  the  f.iun- 
tain  lot,  and  proceeded  to  erect  the 
present  lniildin,g  thereon.  He  named 
it  Chin.a  Hall  and  it  retained  that 
name  for  many  years.  How  the  water 
gushing  forth  from  the  hubblin.g 
springs  '.vas  finally  disposed  of  I  do 
not  know. 

Regarding  the  well  on  Cheapside 
which  Mr.  Ashley  sa.vs  has  been  dug. 
In  some  wa.v  this  was  a  connection 
with  the  la,rge  reservoir  in  City  Hall 
square  near  Sixth  street.  It  was  fed 
by  the  siirings  of  the  brook  which 
we  have  been  considering.  The»  speak- 
er has  been  in  this  reservoir  iPore 
than  once.  It  consisted  of  three  cir- 
cular connecting  walls,  each  about  10 
to  12  feet  in  diameter.  Thus  it  was 
about  30  feet  long  and  held  from  10 
to  12  feet  of  water.  The  fainous  town 
lUimp  entered  the  central  well.  This 
reservoir  was  probably  construi-ted 
shortly  after  the  building  of  the  c-ity 
hall.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  direc- 
tory list  of  1841.  but  it  does  apiiear 
in  1845.  It  has  been  claimed  by  older 
citizens  that  this  reservoir  yielded  an 
unfailing  supply,  but  this  is  i-nac- 
curate.    It    was    completely    exhausted 
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in  the  fiercest  portion  of  the  great 
lire  of  April,  1S59,  and  in  190a  wlien 
abandoiuHi  and  filled  up,  prior  to  the 
plaeinK  of  foundations  of  stai'k  room 
of  i>ublic  library,  it  was  pumped  dry 
in   less  than  an  hour. 

The  reservoir  on  Purchase  street, 
south  of  Union,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Ashley  to  replace  the  "fountain  lot" 
reservoir,  was  abandoned  and  partially 
tilled  up  about  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Institution  for  Savings 
building.  This  filling  was  completed 
about  a  month  ago  with  the  relaying 
of  the  electric  car  tracks  in  I'urchase 
strtet.  The  controlling  valves  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Ashley's  report  of  1857 
by  which  the  surplus  supply  was  led 
into  the  jjublic  sewer,  was  rescued  by 
the  speaker  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  re- 
laying the  water  main  in  Union 
street. 

Thus  all  traces  of  the  water  course 
which  at  r.ne  time  was  a  feature  of 
the  town  and  village  have  now 
vanished. 

The  New  Bedford  Steam  ilill  cor- 
poration was  incorporated  in  1846 
with  Georsie  Hussey  as  president  and 
Samuel  Kodman,  treasurer.  This  was 
a  cotton  mill  enterprise  located  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Hillman  and 
Water  streets.  In  a  few  years  it  was 
changed  over  to  a  flour  mill.  To  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  boiler  water  for  this 
industry  a  log  pipe  was  laid  in  Hill- 
man  street  connecting  with  the  springs 
at  the  Hre  reservoir  in  that  street 
west  of  Purchase  street,  and  deliver- 
ing at  the   boilers  of  the  mill. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  city 
water  supply  the  water  boat  owned  by 
Benjamin  Rodman  was  in  evidence 
throughout  the  city  water  front  when- 
ever a  vessel  was  seeking  a  supply  of 
water.  As  I  remember,  it  was  a  sioop 
of  clumsy  model  with  the  word 
Water,  in  large  letters,  upon  thf  main 
.sail.  The  water  was  delivered  fnrough 
a  rotar.\-  pump,  the  ojjeration  of 
which  reseinbled  the  turning  of  a 
grindstone.  This  boat  received  its  sup- 
ply at  the  head  of  the  dock  between 
the  ("leorge  Howland  and  S.amuel  Rod- 
man  wharf. 

The  land  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Hillman  .and  Second  streets  w.i.i 
formerly  the  property  of  Samuel  Rod- 
Tiian.  There  vv.as  a  large  carpenter's 
shop  located  on  this  corner  and  facing 
.Second  street.  This  was  occupied  at 
one  time  by  Ezra  Clark.  .Inst  south 
of  this  shop  was  the  pumj)  which 
delivered  the  water  at  the  cap  lo-;  of 
the  dock  from  whence  it  flowed  into 
the  tank  of  the  water  boat.  One  Wil- 
liam II.  .lames  operated  this  pump  In 
Benjamin  Hodman's  intcicst.  Tlu' 
neighbors    declared    that    he    became 


enamored  with  the  poetry  of  motion  • 
both  vertical  and  circular  and  that 
onct*  having  established  a  natural 
rythm  in  late  afternoon  he  would 
go  fast  asleep  and  never  miss  a  stroke 
until  he  woke  up,  which  sometimes 
was   the   dawn    of   the    following   day. 

The  late  fifties  found  the  business 
of  our  city  in  a  seriously  depressed 
condition.  The  day  of  the  highly 
prosperous  whaling  voyage  was  over. 
The  development  of  the  oil  wells  in 
Penns.vhania  had  delivered  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  this  once  thriving  in- 
dustry. Added  to  this  came  the  great 
financial  panic  of  1857  the  effect  of 
which  was  keenly  felt  for  many  years. 
Then  followed  the  depressing  days  of 
the  t'ivil  war  iicriod.  Yet  it  was  right 
here  amidst  all  these  demoralizing 
conditions  that  the  agitation  for  <a 
public  water  supply  had  its  birth. 
There  was  a  class  of  bright  young 
men  who  believed  that  a  revival  of 
material  prosperity  could  be  olitained 
only  through  new  enterprises.  Manu- 
facturing seemed  to  be  the  one  indus- 
try which  should  be  de\'eloped.  Manu- 
facturin.g,  howe\'cr,  retiuired  watei" 
and  that  was  lacking.  They  decided 
that  this  barrier  must  be  removed  and 
an  agitation  was  fostered  to  that  end 
which  finall.v  resulted  in  bringing  the 
desired  element  to  our  doors.  The 
contro\ersy  continued  through  all  the 
Civil  war  period.  The  heavy  tax  pay- 
ers as  a  rule  were  opposed  and  the 
younger  element  in  favor.  Mr.  Crapo 
says  "that  a  proposition  to  expend 
several  million  dollars  today  would  not 
excite  such  a  hitter  struggle."  Mr. 
Crapo  was  a  progressive  in  those  days 
and  was  occasion.all.v  addressed  as 
"Water  Works  Crapo"  l>y  those  not 
in  s.vmpathy  with   his  position. 

The  first  public  movement  in  rela- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  water  into 
the  city  was  made  Ijy  the  late  Fred- 
erick S.  Allen,  when  he  introduced  an 
order  in  the  city  council  on  March  8. 
1860.  which  passed  both  branches  of 
the  city  government  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee "to  consider  the  practicabilit.v 
and  expedienc,v  of  introducing  a  per- 
manent supply  of  fresh  water  into  the 
city  and  rejiort  some  plan,  with  the 
probable  cost  of  doing  so,  and  that 
said  committee  lie  .allowed  si.x  months 
to  report  thereon."  This  committee 
was   appointed. 

Let  me  stale  right  here  that  from 
this  ilale  on  a  joint  committee  from 
boili  lir.'inehes  of  the  city  council  has 
been  annuall.v  appointed.  A  complete 
list  of  these  committees  appears  in  an 
appendix    to    this    paper. 


in 
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In  July,  the  committee  reported 
thiit  they  had  visited  several  localities, 
but  in  the  absence  of  surveys  were 
unal)le  to  present  estimates  ot  cost. 
They  were  allowed  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  further  research.  On  Decem- 
ber 21,  they  reported  that  the  exam- 
ination had  been  continued  by  William 
F.  liurfee  and  George  A.  Briggs  un- 
der the  direction  of  Captain  Charles 
U.  Bigelow,  and  that  the  results  would 
appear  in  Captain   Bigelow's  report. 

The  subject  was  then  referred  to 
the  next  city  government.  Mayor 
Isaac  C.  Taber  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  January  7,  1S61  said,  "that 
the  introduction  of  water  involving, 
as  it  does,  so  much  importance  in 
the  sanitary,  economical,  and  business 
interests  of  the  city.  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  leave  the  subject  without 
urging  it  strongly  upon  your  attention 
with  the  hope  that  at  an  early  date 
the  subject  may  be  resumed  and  car- 
ried through  to  a  successful  consum- 
mation." 

Another  joint  special  committee  was 
appointed  on  January  17th.  (See  ap- 
pendix). This  committee  consumed 
most  of  the  year  in  its  investigations. 
The  report  was  dated  Deceinber  21, 
18()1.  In  addition  to  the  main  report 
which  is  signed  by  Isaac  C.  Taber  as 
chairman,  it  contains  the  reports  of 
Captain  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  engineer, 
and  George  A.  Briggs,  city  surveyor. 
Captain  Bigelow  was  a  United  States 
engineer  and  was  then  in  char.ge  of 
construction  cif  fortilications  at  Clarks 
point. 

Their  reports  indicate  that  all  avail- 
able drainage  areas  between  Sniptuit 
pond  on  the  east  and  Watuppa  pond 
on  the  west,  includin.g  the  Middleboro 
lakes,  had  been  visited  and  examined. 
Cajitain  Bigelow  has  something  to  say 
in  regard  to  all  the  places  which  he 
visited;  but  he  declares  his  preference 
for  a  storing  reservoir  in  the  Acush- 
net  valley  near  the  Ansel  White  Mill 
dam,  with  an  aqueduct  with  regular 
descent  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Acushnet  river  to  a  receiving  reservoir 
in  the  north  part  of  the  city;  thence 
liy  pumping  to  a  distributing  reservoir 
si>mewhere  on  Windmill  Hill,  from 
thence  to  be  distributed  through  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

Windmill  Hill  is  now  known  as  Mt. 
Plea.sant  street.  How  many  present 
remember  the  old  windmill  that  stood 
there  in  the  early  sixties?  As  I  re- 
call, it  was  of  the  type  similar  to 
those  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.  It  was  located  on 
the  west  side  of  Mt.  Pleasant  street, 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  French 
cemetery.       Captain     Bigelow's    report 


contains  a  table  of  level  notes  in  which 
he  gives  heights  in  various  locations 
in  the  city,  such  as  the  underpinning 
of  city  hall,  water  table  County  Street 
Methodist  church,  underpinning  of 
William  G.  Tuber's  fence,  southeast 
corner  of  County  and  North  streets, 
sill  of  windmill,  Nash  road  at  railroad 
crossing,  surface  of  Long  Pond.  etc. 
These  heights  are  interesting  now, 
because  ot  the  fact  that  they  refer  to 
a  zero  of  mean  high  water  in  New 
Bedford  harbor.  This  was  a  result 
of  a  long  series  of  observations  of  tide 
levels.  The  datum  then  established 
by  Captain  Bigelow  has  since  been 
the  tiasis  of  all  city  engineering  opera- 
tions. To  Captain  Bigelow  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  pointing  out  the 
possibilities  of  the  Ansel  White  pond 
reservoir  location.  In  fact,  the  en- 
tire system  as  he  then  outlined  it  was 
practically  the  same  scheme  as  was 
later  developed  by  Mr.  Mc.\lpine  and 
Mr.    Briggs. 

Mr.  Briggs's  report  was  upon  the 
gauging  of  the  streams  and  the  results 
of  calculations  as  to  quantities  of 
water  that  may  be  collected  under 
stated  conditions.  The  committee's 
ri'port  takes  Captain  Bigelow's  esti- 
mates as  a  basis  and  adds  to  it  de- 
tailed estimates  for  installing  distri- 
bution mains.  Captain  Bigelow  died 
here  shortly  after  inaking  this  report. 

In  his  inaugural  address  of  January 
G.  1862.  Mayor  Taber  recommends 
delay  because  of  the  "present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  our  country,  and 
the  constantly  repeated  calls  upon  our 
city  for  relief  and  the  comparatively 
large  outlay  by  the  city  for  the  en- 
couragement of  enlistments  and  the 
defence  of  our  harbor." 

A  few  days  later  an  order  was 
Iiassed  authorizing  the  mayor  to  peti- 
ti(m  the  general  court  for  authority 
to  introduce  water  into  the  city,  and 
a  committee  (see  appendix)  was  ap- 
IMiinted   to   take   charge   of   the   matter. 

There  was  nt)  other  mo\'ement  of 
any  importance  during  18(12.  Mayor 
Taber  died  in  Septmber,  1862,  and 
George  Rowland,  Jr.,  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

In  January  fi,  1863,  Mayor  George 
Rowland,  Jr.,  presented  a  discourag- 
ing aspect  of  the  subject  in  his  in- 
augural address.  Mr.  Rowland  at  this 
time  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
ject. Re  told  Mr.  Crapo  that  if  tlie 
introduction  of  water  became  an  as- 
smed  fact  he.  with  most  of  the  com- 
munity, would  never,  never  have  it 
introduced  into  their  homes.  I  now 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  which  un- 
doubtedly reflected  the  opinion   of  the 
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majority    of    the    tax    paying    citizens 
at    that   time. 

"Were  we  not  already  supplied,  so 
far  as  sanitary  or  culinary  purposes 
are  concerned,  with  as  good  and  as 
pure  water  as  any  community  can 
require,  the  subject  would  present 
itself  to  my  mind  in  a  very  different 
aspect. 

"Who  among  us  for  his  own  per- 
sonal or  domestic  use.  would  if  water 
were  distributed  through  our  streets, 
introduce  it  into  his  private  premises? 
Probably  very  few  if  any:  the  only 
purposes  for  which  we  want  it  then, 
as  it  seems  to  me.  is  for  manufac- 
tories and  the  extinguishment  of  tires." 

fie  then  inquires,  "What  assurance 
have  we  that  our  own  capitalists  will 
embark  in  new  ventures  or  capital 
will  come  from  abroad  to  establish 
new  branches  of  industry  among  us 
if  the  contemplated  plan  is  consum- 
mated ?" 

We  shall  see  a  little  later  a  reason 
which  may  have  had  an  influence  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Howland's  revisal  of 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  pure  water 
that  was  being  supplied  from  the 
residential    wells   throughout    the   city. 

His  discouraging  remarks,  however, 
did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  those 
who  were  pushing  the  matter. 

A  few  days  after  Mayor  Howland's 
address,  the  Kev.  William  J.  Potter 
gavf  a  pulpit  view  of  the  business 
intere.sts  of  our  city,  in  which  he 
said:  "To  start  business  requires 
personal  effort,  labor,  ass.duity  and 
the  utmost  physical  and  mental 
acti\'ity.  Folded  hands  will  not  do 
it:  sleeping  brains  will  not  do  it; 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  will 
not  do  it;  for  to  those  who  so  wait, 
nothing  will  ever  turn  up.  Nothins 
but  mould  and  poverty  and  death." 
After  an  analysis  of  the  many  sug- 
gestions that  had  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  securing  an  improved  busi- 
ness condition,  he  refers  to  the  water 
question  at  considerable  length.  I 
quote  one  paragraph: 

"If  it  be  said  that  water  is  wanted 
before  new  business  can  be  further 
introduced  the  reply  is:  Ten  mile.! 
north  of  us  are  vast  sleeping  pondtj. 
which  are  only  waiting  to  be  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  in  order 
to  fly  into  steam  and  be  set  to  liftini; 
trip-hammers  or  turning  spindleu. 
They  are  sleeping  now  liki'  our  city 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

This  sermon  was  distributed 
throughout  the  city  in  'printed  form 
and  its  logical  conclusions  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 


Early  in  the  month  of  January, 
1SB3,  the  city  council  committee  was 
appointed  (see  appendix)  to  make  sur- 
\'eys,  (Obtain  estimates,  to  imiuire  into 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  opei-a- 
tion,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  au- 
thority from  the  general  court.  Three 
hundred  dollars  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  this  committee. 

The  professional  services  of  ("ity 
Surveyor  George  A.  Briggs,  ami  Pro- 
fessor George  I.  Chase  of  Brown  uni- 
versity, were  engaged  to  make  the 
necessary   investigations. 

The  act,  for  supplying  the  city  of 
New  Bedford  with  pure  water,  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  on  April  18, 
lS(i3.  It  provides  for  commissioners 
to  construct  the  works,  gives  jjower 
for  the  taking  of  lands  and  water 
rights,  authorizes  the  issue  of  bonds, 
gives  authority  for  the  city  council 
to  organize  a  department  with  full 
power  for  management,  and  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  council  to  estab- 
lish water  rates.  It  contained  a 
referendum  clause,  to  the  effect,  that 
all  its  pro\'isions  would  be  \'oid  unless 
accepted  by  thi'  \  oters  witliin  one 
year. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  reports  of 
the  experts  should  be  distributed  to 
the  voters  in  printed  form,  previous 
to  the  taking  of  the  vote.  Meanwhile 
the  exijerts  consuitied  the  larger  part 
of  a  year  with  their  investigations, 
and  their  reports  were  not  printed 
for    distribution    until    March,    IHiH. 

Professor  Chase's  report  concerned 
the  physical  properties  of  the  Acush- 
net  valley;  the  results  determined  liy 
the  chemical  anal.N'sis  of  samples  of 
water,  and  the  induenee  likely  to 
be  exercised  by  decaying  vegetation 
on  margin  and  bottom  of  reservoir 
site.  He  also  re|)orts  on  samples 
taken  from  several  wells  within  the 
City  limits  all  of  which  were  found 
to  be  inferior  in  every  way  to  that 
of  the  Acushnet  supply. 

One  of  these  .samples  was  taken 
from  the  well  supplying-  .Mayor 
George  Howland's  residence  on  Sixth 
.street.  He  was  so  aggressive  in  op- 
posing the  introduction  of  water  and 
was  so  positive  of  the  purity  of  his 
well  that  .Mr.  Crapo  finally  prevailed 
upon  him  to  allow  Professor  Chase 
to  collect  .-I  .sample  for  analysis  so 
that  a  comparison  tiiight  be  made. 
Mr.  Ilowlaiul  consented  and  this  was 
done  and  .Mr.  I  lowland  was  visibly 
embarrassed  when  Professor  Chase 
reported  the  well  to  be  overloaded 
with  <-hlorine  and  the  water  to  be 
of  a  \ery  suspicious  quality.  Here- 
after .\lr.  Hovvland  had  little  to  say 
concerning   the   introduction   of  water. 
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His  aggressive  opposition  ceased  and 
when  the  water  tinally  flowed  through 
his  street  he  promptly  applied  for  its 
introduction  into  his  house. 

Mr.  Briggs's  report  was  devoted  to 
estimates  of  cost  based  upon  proposi- 
tion of  a  storage  reservoir  to  be  lo- 
cated as  later  constructed,  from  which 
a  brick  conduit  was  to  bring  the  water 
to  the  city  by  gravity,  leaving  out  all 
calculations  for  pumping  and  distribu- 
tion. He  also  reports  adversely  upon 
the  proposition  for  obtaining  a  supply 
from  the  Burgess  swamp,  situated 
west  of  Cedar  and  north  of  Kemptcui 
sti'eet. 

The  distriliution  of  these  reports  in 
printed  form  to  the  voters  was  short- 
ly followed  by  an  acceptance  of  the 
legislative  act  for  supplying  the  city 
of  New  Bedford  with  pure  water. 
This  vote  was  taken  on  April  1-1, 
ise4.      Yeas   7S1,    nays    5114. 

The  work  had  now  so  far  progressed 
that  its  final  accomplishment  seemed 
assured.  This  was  the  view  which 
Mayor  Howland  expressed  in  his  in- 
augural address  of  January,    1864. 

No  progress  was  made  during  the 
year  l.S()4,  other  than  the  uppoint- 
inent   of    the   city   council   committee. 

In  the  inaugural  address  of  January 
2,  1S65,  Mayor  George  Howland,  Jr., 
very  briefly  alludes  to  the  subject,  he 
calls  attention  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  act  by  the  voters  in  the  previous 
April,  and  adds: 

"The  act  is  therefore  within  the 
control  of  the  city  to  be  carried  into 
effect  at  such  time  as  the  City  coun- 
cil   may    determine." 

The  full  city  council,  together  with 
Mr.  McAlpine  and  other  invited  guests 
made  a  visit  to  the  location  of  pro- 
posed storing  reservoir  and  the  Mid- 
dleboro  ponds,  in  April,  1865.  There 
were  some  happenings  upon  that  trip 
that  have  never  been  forgotten.  A 
heated  discussion  occurred  between 
Ijoum  Snow  and  Jaines  B.  Congdon  as 
to  capacity  of  the  flow  at  the  Ansel 
White  dam,  Mr.  McAlpine's  state- 
ments were  tiuestioned  by  Mr.  Snow 
and  upheld  by  Mr.  Congdon.  All  this 
afforded  amusement  for  the  others;. 

Mr.  Carpenter  had  been  previously 
commissioned  to  provide  a  dinner  for 
the  part.v  at  his  tavern  in  Lakeville, 
bordering  on  Assawamsett  pond. 
(This  was  later  the  Eben  Perry  place.) 
He  took  great  pains  in  providing  an 
attractive  spread.  After  the  entire 
company  were  seated  at  the  table,  a 
silence  came  over  the  group  out  of 
respect  to  a  number  of  Friends  who 
were  of  the  party.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Carpenter,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
from     the     kitchen     door    which     was 


open,  yelled  in  stentorian  tones  to 
Mr.s.  Carpenter,  who  was  within  the 
kitchen,  inquiring  in  language  strong- 
ly emphasized  l.iy  profanity,  what  she 
had  done  with  the  chicken  fixings  and 
other  things.  The  effect  was  that  of 
a  bomb.  George  F.  Kingman  says  that 
he  immediately  grabbed  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter and  told  him  to  stop  all  such  talk. 
Some  were  terribly  shocked,  others 
.amused.  It  is  said  that  one  good 
l''riend  lost  his  appetite  with  that 
blast,  but  my  good  friends  George  F. 
Kingman  and  David  B.  Kempton  al- 
ways declared  that  it  had  an  appetiz- 
ing effect  upon  them. 

On  July  20,  1865,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  city  council  was  appointed  U< 
make  further  investigations  (see  ap- 
pendix). This  committee  entered 
upon  the  work  in  a  most  vigorous 
manner.  They  retained  the  services  of 
Hon.  William  J.  McAlpine,  an  hydrau- 
lic engineer  of  national  reputation,  to 
be  assisted  in  his  work  liy  Professor 
George  I.  Chase  and  George  H.  BrLggs, 
rity  surveyor.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee in  October,  1865,  includes  the 
ri'P'irts  of  Profe.ssor  Chase  and  Mi-. 
.MiAlpine.  The  report  of  Professor 
Chase  is  largely  devoted  to  the  analy- 
sis of  samples.  Mr.  McAlijine's  report 
was  a  remarkalily  able  document.  He 
examines  with  clearness  and  fullness, 
every  pha.se  of  the  question.  He  con- 
siders and  presents  estimates  for  tak- 
ing supplies  from  the  following 
sources: 

1 — A  reservoir  to  lie  formed  upon 
the  Acushnet  river  by  the  construclion 
of  a  dyke  at   Dog   Fish   bar. 

2 — The  Acushnet  which  was  later 
constructed. 

S — A   inodiflcation    of    Ihe    Acushnet. 

4 — Long  Pond. 

5 — Turner's  Mills. 

6 — Smith's   Mills. 

He  considers  the  advanta.ges  and 
disadvantages  in  each  of  these  ]iro- 
jects  and  gives  the  rea.sons  which  in- 
duced him  to  recommend  for  adop- 
tion, the  Acushnet  plan,  substantially 
as  submitted   by   Mr.    Briggs. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  recall  the 
Severe  criticisms  that  were  made  at 
this  time  by  those  who  declared  Mr. 
McAlpine's  comprehensive  plan  to  be 
positively  reckless.  One  factor  pro- 
posed Tripp's  brook  valley  (Burgess 
swamp)  as  the  source  of  supply,  and 
the  foolishness  of  this  project  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  stream 
mentioned  was  soine  years  later  con- 
verted into  a  sewer  known  as  the 
Tripp's  brook  sewer.  Another  scheme 
was  to  draw  upon  the  supply  of  Fresh 
ri\er  at  Smith's  Mills,  and  that  was 
regarded  with  favor  by  many.     Others 
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preferred  Turner's  pond.  Tobey's 
pond,  now  known  as  Sassaquin,  was 
suggested  as  a  good  source,  but  in- 
vestigation found  it  to  be  lacliing  in 
the  essential  qualities  necessary  for 
a  water  supply.  It  was  even  proposed 
to  dam  the  Acushnet  river  at  Dog 
Fish  bar.  Those  who  proposed  this 
scheme  admitted  that  the  water  might 
lie  brackish,  but  what  of  that,  it  was 
needed  only  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  it  did  not  matter.  W'e  can- 
not now  understand  how  some  of 
these  schemes,  which  today  seem  posi- 
tively ridiculous,  could  ever  have  been 
Seriously  considered. 

The  reports  of  the  committee  was 
signed  by  Warren  Ladd,  chairman. 
The  committee  were  not  united  in  this 
recommendation.  Four  of  the  num- 
ber, Joseph  Kniiwles,  Matthew  How- 
land,  Charles  H.  Citford  and  David  P.. 
Kempton.  suljmitted  what  they  termed 
the  minority  report.  They  gave  great 
credit  to  Mr.  McAlpine  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  investigated 
the  suliject,  and  gave  full  credence  to 
his  statements  and  conclusions.  They 
approve  of  all  that  portion  of  the  un- 
dertaking that  sets  forth  the  Acushnet 
as  a  source  of  supply  with  the  brick 
(■  iiiduit  to  the  receiving  reservoir  in 
the  north  part  of  the  city.  They 
recommend  for  adoption  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  McAlpine  as  the  modi- 
lied    .Acushnet   plan. 

The  minority  report  was  adopted  by 
the  city  council  on  Nov.  30,  1865.  The 
modilied  plan  contemplated  the  use 
of  the  Ansel  White  dam  and  pond  and 
I'onveying  water  by  brick  conduit  to 
a  i-cce,\-ing  reser\'oir  in  the  city,  from 
whence  it  Wiis  to  be  distributed  on  as 
high  a  grade  as  it  would  naturally 
flow. 

On  the  same  day  an  ordinance  was 
passed  "to  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  the  commission  for  supplying  the 
city  of  New  Bedford  with  pure  water." 
The  body  was  designated  "the  New 
Bedford  Water  f'ommissioners"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
;ict  of  the  general  court. 

William  W.  Crapo,  Warren  Ladd 
.and  David  B.  Kempton  were  chosen 
water  commissiimers  for  a  term  of 
two  years  as  provided  for  by  the  leg- 
islative act.  Messrs.  Crapo  and  Iiadd 
had  been  w.irm  friends  of  the  pro- 
ject from  its  inception.  Mr,  Kemi)ton 
at  first  was  very  skeptical  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  introduction  of 
water.  He  represented  the  conserva- 
tive sentiment  of  the  community. 
This  commission  became  a  very  happy 
and  harmonious  family  aiul  each  did 
good  work.  As  Mr.  Kempton  became 
better    acquainted    with    the    situation 


his  opinion  yielded  to  the  proofs  and 
arguments  in  fa\'or  of  the  work  as  it 
w:is  linally  constructed. 

The  board  of  water  commissioners 
was  organized  on  December  13,  ISti,';. 
Mr.  (^rapo,  chairman,  and  James  B. 
Congdon,  clerk.  Shortly  after  organ- 
ization George  A.  Briggs  was  appoint- 
ed chief  engineer  and  William  J. 
McAlpine  was  retained  as  consulting 
engineer. 

The  city  council  committee  for  1S(!6 
was  appointed  (see  appendi.x).  Mayor 
John  H.  Perry  briefly  alludes  to  the 
water  question  in  his  inaugural  of 
January   1,   1866. 

In  less  than  two  months  we  find 
the  water  commissioners  pleading 
"ith  the  city  council  for  a  change  in 
the  plan.  They  recommend  that  the 
Wilson  dam  should  be  erected  at  once, 
thus  avoiding  the  delay  cimtetnplated 
by  the  minority  rejiort.  The  council 
authorized  such  changes  in  the  plan 
as  the  comntissioners  may  deem  most 
expedient  and  gave  them  authority  to 
e.xercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  the 
extent  of  grubliing.  excavating  and 
dredging  the   proposed  reservoir. 

The  growth  and  decay  of  micro- 
.=copic  organism  in  water  supplies,  do 
an  immense  amount  of  mischief  and 
is  the  source  of  constant  annoyance  to 
those  in  charge.  No  natural  water 
which  is  exposed  to  light  and  air  is 
ever  entirely  free  from  these  green 
dust-like   plants   known    as   algae. 

"The  number  of  individuals  is  al- 
most infinite  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions they  increase  with  great  rapid- 
ity. Their  appearance  gives  a  decid- 
edly green  or  greenish-yellow  tinge  to 
huge  bodies  of  water  and  their  death 
and  decay  often  cause  considerable 
offence  to  the  sense  of  smell,  of  those 
in  the  vicinity  and  to  the  sense  of 
taste  to  those  obliged  to  drink  (he 
water." 

While  the  plant  is  alive  and  growing 
there  is  little  taste  or  odor  given  to 
the  water,  hardly  noticeable  if  the 
w.ater  is  iced.  When  the  plants  enter 
info  the  first  stage  of  decay,  the  water 
ac(|uires  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor. 
Ligtit  and  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
perature are  required  for  a  normal 
growth,  and  the  decay  often  takes 
pl.-ice  in  the  mains  and  service  pipes, 
it  will  not  infrequently  happen  that 
the  water  in  a  reservoir  or  pond  will 
have  almost  no  taste  while  the  water 
delivered  to  consumers  will  be  de- 
cidedly unpleasant.  There  is  one 
species  known  .'is  the  "anabena"  that 
is  particularly  dreaded  by  all  water 
olHcials.  That  p.-irticular  plant  llour- 
ishes  in  the  Ai-ushnet  reservoir  and 
all   water  takers  realize  its  effect   upon 
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the  water.  The  "spongilla"  is  also 
abundant  there  and  it  is  always  an  un- 
welcome  visitor. 

The  water  commissioners  fully 
realized  the  possibility  of  trouble  from 
the  causes  just  described  and  the  sub- 
ject gave  them  much  concern.  Pro- 
fessor Chase  in  his  earliest  report  had 
emphasized  the  importance  of  re- 
moval of  all  vegetable  deposits  from 
marg-in  and  bottom  of  proposed  reser- 
voir to  insure  acceptable  tasting 
water  at  all  times.  Mr.  Briggs  had 
roughly  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
worlv  known  as  grubbing  and  cleaning, 
to  be  $100,000.  This  was  so  large  a 
sum  that  the  commissioners  hesitated. 
They  visited  kindred  works  where 
.similar  conditions  existed.  This  in- 
eluded  visits  to  Hartford,  New  Britain 
and  New  Haven.  Conn.  They  visited 
the  New  Britain  reservoir  with  F.  T. 
Stanley,  who  had  charge  of  its  con- 
struction. They  consulted  with  Pro- 
fessor B.  Silliman.  Jr.  at  New  Haven, 
a  noted  water  supply  expert  of  that 
day.  The  consensus  of  opinion  which 
they  obtained  led  them  to  believe  that 
an  extensive  grubbing  and  cleaning 
process  could  safely  be  omitted.  That 
if  the  reservoir  were  maintained  at  a 
high  water  level  for  a  few  years  an 
offensive  odor  and  taste  would  prob- 
ably appear  occasionally  during  the 
first  year,  but  that  the  annoyance 
would  diminish  year  by  year  until  it 
entirely  ceased. 

Thi.s  grubbing  operation  somehow 
seemed  to  be  a  subject  which  caused 
maH^i'  citizens  to  view  it  in  a  whim- 
stoal  light  and  when  the  commission- 
ers returned  from  their  Connecticut 
journey  they  received  the  attention  of 
the  know-it-all  critics  of  that  day,  in 
the  form  of  newspaper  sciuibs  and 
back-store  gossip. 

James  B.  Congdon,  then  clerk  of 
the  commissioners,  added  to  the  fun 
by  contributing  the  following,  which 
he  styles  an  impromptu: 

thf:  watkr  board  on  a  bender. 

Behold    the   Board   on    a    Render    bent. 
And    gi'aveb'    chiLt    upon    pipes,    brick 
and    mortar — 
As   forth   to  the  land   of  the    Blue-I..aws 
tliey    went. 
To  taste  of  tlie   tipple  and  talk  about 
water. 

And  safe   returned   from    their  venture- 
some  trip — 
Each    fault-finding    tax-payer   quietly 
snubbing  — 
When    charged    with   an    overlarge    out- 
lay  for    flip — 
Each   dollar   for   grub,   saved  a    dollar 
for    grubbing. 

The  operations  up  to  November. 
1866,  were  carried  out  upon  the  lines 
of  the  limited  plan  adopted  with  the 


exception  of  change  stated  in  pre- 
vious paragraphs  by  which  the  supply 
to  the  citizen  was  to  be  conlined  to 
those  portions  of  the  city  which  could 
be  reached  by  gravity. 

On  November  20,  1866,  the  water 
commissioners  call  the  attention  of 
the  council  to  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  distribution  of 
the  water.  The  plan  recommended  by 
Mr.  McAlpine  would  include  an  engine, 
engine  house,  a  force  main,  a  distri- 
buting reservoir  and  ten  miles  of  dis- 
tributing mains,  in  addition  to  the 
work  that  they  were  authorized  to 
construct.  The  necessary  authority  was 
granted  bv  the  council  on  December 
20,  1866.  This  change  in  plan  nearly 
doubled  the  importance  and  extent  of 
the  work  and  involved  a  much  larger 
expenditure  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  plan  first  adopted  by  the  coun- 
cil. 

Mayor  John  H.  Perry  in  his  address 
to  the  city  council  January  7,  1867, 
re\'iews   the   progress   of  the   work. 

We  now  have  the  enterprise  well 
underway  upon  the  lines  on  which  it 
was  later  finished.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the 
constructive  ijarts  in  detail,  but  mere- 
ly to  outline  the  history  in  a  gen- 
eral  way. 

The  storing  retiervoir  was  complet- 
ed in  July,  1867,  when  the  gates  were 
closed  and  the  reservoir  rapidly  tilled. 
On  February  15,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  Thomas  Hersom,  the  well 
known  soav  manufacturer,  was  driv- 
ing to  the  city  from  L.ong  Plain,  when 
crossing  the  Acushnet  river  bridge 
at  Leonards,  he  saw  a  flood  coming 
down  the  valley.  Realizing  the  dam 
had  given  way  he  drove  post-haste  to 
the  city  and  notified  Mr.  Ladd  of  the 
casualty;  stopping  at  each  mill  site 
on  the  way  and  advising  the  owners 
of  the  coming  flood.  Beyond  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  dam  itself,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  highway  liridge  at 
Ijconards,  little  injury  was  sustained 
by  the  sudden  rush  of  so  large  a  body 
of  water.  The  break  was  caused  by 
the  action  of  water  upon  the  quick- 
sand upon  which  the  foundations  of 
gate  house  and  dam  rested.  Repairs 
were  made  during  the  following  sum- 
mer and   fall. 

Andrew  G.  Pierce  was  mayor  in 
1868  and  1869.  In  both  of  his  inaug- 
ural addresses  he  enlarges  upon  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lative act,  the  terms  of  the  commis- 
sioners expired  November  30,  1867. 
An  ordinance  was  passed  under  which 
the  old  board  was  re-elected  for  two 
years  or  until   completion   of  work. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  work  as 
completed  is  as  follows:  A  storing 
reservoir  had  been  artiricially  formed 
by  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  valley  of  the  Acushnet  about  seven 
miles  north  of  the  centre  of  the  city 
and  half  a  mile  down  stream  from 
the  Ansel  VV'hite  dam.  The  high  water 
level  of  this  reservoir  is  elevation  40. 
Invert  of  conduit  is  elevation  3  0. 
Area  of  water  shed  5.1  siiuare  miles. 
Area  water  surface  full  reservoir  300 
acres,  (estimated  lontents)  300  mil- 
lion gallons,  allowing  600.000  gal- 
lons per  day  per  square  mile,  its  full 
capacity  may  be  placed  at  3.0O0.0O0 
gallons  per  day  through  the  dryest 
year. 

An  egg  shaped  brick  conduit  con- 
nects this  resevoir  with  the  receiv- 
ing reservc)ir  on  Coggeshall  street. 
This  conduit  is  three  feet  horizontal, 
four  feet  vertical.  Invert  at  storing 
resevoir  elevation  30  feet,  at  receiv- 
ing resevoir,  elevation  26.82  feet. 
Grade  six  inch  per  mile.  Capacity 
7,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours  with 
full    resevoir. 

Receiving  resevoir  water  area  1.1 
acres,    elevation    high    water    30    feet. 

Mileage  of 
]  >isttibution 

Year  Population  M.'iins 

1870  21,320  17 

1875  25,895  35 

1880  26,845  4214 

1885  33,700  50  Vi 

181)11  41,500  621/2 

18!I5  56,300  76  14 

IHOO  62,500  92% 

1905  75,000  104  Vi 

1910  99,000  137 

1914  108,000  162 

Water  was  delivered  through  the 
distributing  pipes  for  the  first  tine  on 
November  25,  1869.  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  a  display  of  hydrant 
streams  was  made  on  Purchase  street 
between    I'nion    and    101m    streets. 

Apitlication  No.  1  for  a  service  sup- 
ply was  made  by  William  J.  Kotch 
for  his  residence  on  Orchard  street 
at  the  head  of  Madison  street. 

.Application  No.  2  was  made  by 
Elisha  Thornton  98  Ccjttage  street  and 
was  the  first  service  installed  October 
27,    1869. 

The  total  number  of  applications 
since  made  has  been  over   16,000. 


The  term  of  Water  Commissioner.^ 
expired  November  30,  18611  when  the 
Acushnet  Water  Board  was  created 
b.V  ordinance  fur  the  care  and 
management  of  the  New  Hedford 
Water  Works.  This  board  consisted 
of  five  members  the  same  as  today, 
three  at  large  with  the  mayor,  George 
B.    Richmond    and   C.    M.    Pelrce,    Jr. 


depth  12  feet,  capacity  3,000,000  gal- 
lons. 

The  Purchase  street  pumping  sta- 
tion was  equipped  with  notable  pump- 
ing engine  especially  designed  by  Mr. 
McAlpine,  by  means  of  which  water 
was  pumped  from  the  receiving 
i-eservoir  to  the  Mt.  Pleasant  reser- 
voir on  Mt.  Pleasant  ,  street.  The 
water  surface  of  Mt.  Pleasant  reser- 
voir h.'is  an  area  of  3.1  acres,  ele- 
\ation  high  water  154.8.  depth  IS 
feet,  capacity  15,000,000  gallons. 
From  this  reservoir  the  water  Hows 
by  gravity  through  the  distributing 
mains   of    the    city. 

By  the  end  of  1870,  17  H  miles  of 
distributing  mains  had  been  installed, 
of  this  number  a  little  over  9  V^ 
miles  were  of  the  wrought  iron  ce- 
ment lined  type  of  pipe  all  of  which 
has  since  been 'replaced  by  cast  iron 
pipe. 

George  A.  Briggs  was  a.ssisted  in  his 
engineering  operations  by  Engineers 
George  B.  Wheeler,  William  B.  Sher- 
man, Ro.swell  E.  Briggs  and  Israel 
C.   Cornish. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate 
the    growth    of   the    supply: 

Gals. 

No  of  No.  of  Average  Daily  per 

Services  Meters  Cons,  in  Gals.  Capita 

553  329,375 

2311  9  1.136.835 

3798  22  2,014.200 

4965  6  7  2.876.167  8  5 

6394  123  4.066,200  98 

8027  254  4,711,866  84 

9280  1429  6,320,542  101 

10477  2434  7,093,187  95 

1270:t  6106  7,864,323  79 

14407  13788  7,432,137  69 

president  of  the  common  council,  ex 
orticio.  Messrs.  Crapo,  Kempton  and 
I^add  became  the  first  members  at 
large,  and  George  A.  Briggs  was 
elected    the    first    superintendent. 

In  18^2  the  name  Acushnet  Water 
Board  was  changed  to  that  of  New 
Bedford   Water   Board. 

In  1871  George  A.  Briggs  resigned 
as  superintendent  and  Israel  C.  Corn- 
ish   was   elected    his  successor. 

The  financeering  of  this  enterprise 
was  lightened  ijy  ihe  assistance  whion 
was  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann    Ilowland    bec|uest. 

The  one  hundred  thou.sand  dollars 
which  was  lieiiueathed  in  aid  of  the 
introduction  of  water  was  at  once 
applied  in  meeting  construction  ex- 
penses. 

The  bequest  of  the  second  one  hun- 
ilred  thousand  dollars  which  con- 
stitutes the  educational  and  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  run<l  was  invested  by  the 
city  council  in  the  cost  of  the  water 
works,    the    city   engaging    to    provide 
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the  annual  income  and  apply  same 
Inr  lilt-  puri5oses  set  forth  in  the 
will. 

The  city  council's  appropriations  to 
December  1.  1870  was  $7U0.UO0.  This 
includes  the  $200,000  lieciueathed  by 
.Sylvia  Ann  Howland  which  deducted 
leaves  $500,000  as  the  amount  of 
water    bonds   issued    up    to    that    time. 

Aftei-  the  storins  reservoir  was  fin- 
ished and  tilled  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  water  level  at 
liish  water  mark  during  the  summer 
months.  It  settled  two  or  more  feet 
fach  year  and  in  18S6  it  shrank  7 
feet.  This  of  (  Dursa  exposed  large 
areas  of  vegetable  deposits  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  blistering'  summer  sun. 
Periods  of  offensive  tasting  water 
came  altogether  too  frequently  and 
there  was  much  complaint  on  the 
part    of   the    takers. 

The  longest  and  most  intense  visit 
was  in  iSSG  when  the  causes  were 
thcu'oughly  investigated  by  Professor 
William  Kipley  Nichols  who  advised 
aeration  and  filtration  method  treat- 
ment but  thiuight  that  a  direct  con- 
nection with  Little  ijuitacus  pomi 
might  result  in  ol.itaining  better 
water. 

The  consumption  was  now  fast  out- 
growing the  capacity  of  this  reservoir 
and  the  board  knew  that  more  water 
must    soon    be   obtained. 


The  next  year  the  city  came  very 
near  facing  a  water  famine.  It  was 
the  elose.st  call  we  ever  had  when  in 
October  the  reservoir  levGi  allowed  a 
ueplh  of  less  than  three  feet  to  en- 
ter  the   conduit. 

A  hurried  connection  was  made 
with  Little  Quittacus  pond.  After 
that  supply  had  been  provided  it  was 
possible  to  maintain  the  reservoir 
level  near  that  of  high  water  through- 
out the  summer.  It  also  improved  the 
color  and  the  periods  of  bad  taste 
were  of  less  intensity  and  not  as  fre- 
quent. This  reservoir  was  abandoned 
for   regular   use   on   July    10,    1S9  9. 

One  point  should  be  emphasized, 
the  storing  reservoir  water  was  a 
pure,  safe  and  healthy  water,  even  in 
the  days  when  its  taste  was  unpleas- 
ant. At  such  times  those  in  charge 
fairly  earned  their  honor  by  the  pa- 
tience which  they  exercised  in  listen- 
ing to  the  complaints  that  came  from 
every  direction.  The  people  were  very 
restive  under  the  annoyance  that  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid,  and  the  as- 
surance of  the  highest  authorities 
that  theie  was  nothing  harmful  or 
ncixious  m  the  water  did  little  to- 
ward removing  their  impatience.  Dur- 
ing the  worst  epidemic  it  was  my  cus- 
tom to  have  a  tank  of  .stiff  lemonade 
mixed    each    morning    and    placed    in 


my  outer  office.  The  lemon  .uiice  killed 
the  musty  taste  of  the  water.  When 
•a  complainant  entered  and  stated  his 
trouble  he  was  invited  to  sample  the 
water  furnished  to  the  office,  he  was 
told  that  It  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
disagreeable  taste.  He  was  apt  to  be 
cautious  about  the  first  cup,  after 
which  he  partook  freely  and  departed 
in  a  more  comfortable  frame  of  mind 
than  he  possessed  when  he  entere<l. 

Within  a  year  after  the  introduction 
of  water  a  large  reinforcing  main  was 
started  truin  the  distributing  reser- 
voir, south  through  the  Cedar  street 
district,  to  overcf.me  the  lo.ss  of  pres- 
sure which   existed  in   that  area. 

In  April,  1S72,  George  B.  Wheeler 
was  elected  superintendent  in  place 
of  Israel  C.  Cornish,  who  resigned. 
l>uring  Mr.  Wheeler's  administration, 
a  second  pumping  engine  (Worthing- 
ton,  three  million)  was  installed  in 
the  Purchase  street  pumping  station, 
and  the  stand-pipe  was  erected  on 
Mt.  Pleasant  street  opposite  the  dis- 
triliutmg  reservoir. 

iTi  .Xpril,  1877,  William  B.  Sherman 
was  elected  superintendent  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  many  improve- 
ments were  made. 

I  Miring  that  year  the  i-einforcing 
main  of  1872  was  continued  in  Ash, 
Bedford,  Borden  and  Grinnell  streets 
to  Water  street. 

In  the  early  70's  the  water  board 
adoi)ted  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
-Acushnet  storing  reservoir  at  a  re- 
duced level  in  the  early  part  of  each 
year,  hoping  thereby  to  diminish  the 
periods  of  objectionable  tasting  water. 
This  nearly  resulted  in  a  water  famine 
in  November,  1877,  when  the  reservoir 
level  settled  to  68  inches  below  high 
water.  This  caused  much  anxiety  and 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  additional 
water  from  either  Lmig  cu-  Little 
Quittacus   ponds. 

During  the  winter  of  1877-78  Mr. 
Sherman  made  extensive  surveys  to 
locate  possible  routes  from  both 
ponds. 

Upon  April  13,  1878,  the  General 
Court  pa.sE-ed  an  Act  authorizing  the 
City  of  New  Bedford,  the  use  of 
water  from  either  pond  under  certain 
restrictions. 

On  August  1,  1S7S  the  city  council 
authorized  the  water  board  to  use  its 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  ponds, 
and  to  take  water  therefrom  when- 
ever they  deem   it  expedient. 

On  November  12,  1878  the  water 
board  voted  in  favor  of  Long  pond  as 
the  source  of  supply.  Mr.  Sherman's 
plans  called  for  an  open  canal  con- 
necting Long  pond  vi'ith  the  head 
waters   of   the   Acushnet   river.        The 
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water  IpvpI  of  bonsr  poiui  is  ten  feet 
hisher  than  that  in  the  atoriiiR  reser- 
voir. There  was  to  he  a  controUiiiK 
pate  house  at  its  entrance  at  l..ong 
pond.  I>;stiniates  of  cost  were  pre- 
pared. Plans  were  made  and  all 
neces.sar.v  ducunients  filed.  The  re- 
quired land  was  taken  and  settlements 
were  made  with  the  owners  thereof, 
and  all  preliminary  work  was  com- 
I^leted.  This  action  left  the  work  in 
condition  to  be  taken  up  and  com- 
pleted at  any  time  when  the  water 
heard  considered  it  expedient.  Noth- 
ing further  was  ever  done.  The 
city's    rishts    here   still    exist. 

In  1.S7S-70  a  new  boiler  house  and 
coal  shed  were  erected  at  the  Pur- 
chase street  pumping:  station,  replac- 
ing smaller  structures  which  were  de- 
molished, and  two  new  boilers  were 
inrtalled. 

In  1S79  James  H.  Hathaway  was 
elected  city  treasurer  in  plai-e  of 
James  B.  Congdon,  who  declined  a 
re-election  on  ccount  of  ill  health;  a 
little  later  .Mr.  Hathaway  was  elected 
water  registrar.  Jlr.  (^luisdon  had 
been  identilied  with  the  works  from 
its  very  beiiinning;. 

William  B.  Sherman  resigned  as 
superintendent  and  clerk  of  the 
board  on  Jtme  9.  1S81  and  R.  C.  P. 
Coggeshall  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies. 

In  providinR  a  distributing;  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  recognized  practice 
among  hydraulic  engineers  that  the 
largest  takers  (manufacturing  and 
fire  protection)  should  deterinine  the 
size  of  the  di.stributing  mains.  The 
domestic  draught  in  any  given  area, 
say  a  (luarter  of  a  mile  .square,  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  possible  man- 
ufacturing or  lire  draught.  The  do- 
mestic draught  is  distributed  with 
apjiroximate  uniformity  over  its  en- 
tire area.  I'ipes  for  domestic  supply 
alone  might  start  with  main  arteries 
and  taper  down  to  small  veins  at  the 
extremity  of  the  area.  Manufa<'tur- 
ing  and  fire  protection  often  demand 
all  the  water  a  system  can  su|)i)ly  at 
one  point,  and  this  i)Oint  may  happen 
to  be  an\'where.  It  is  in  one  case 
distribution  and  in  the  other  concen- 
tration. In  planning  works  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  the  fidl  supply  at  the 
point  where  it  is  likely  to  be  needed. 
W'hen  th<'  water  commissioners 
constructed  the  works  they  provided 
a  distributing  system  for  the  city  as 
it  then  existed  with  its  21.000  inhabi- 
tants. They  did  not  provide  for  con- 
centration at  the  extremities  for  the 
reason  that  nothing  was  then  in  ex- 
istence that  warranted  their  so  doing. 
The  only  large   mill   in   the  city  at  that 


time  was  the  Wamsutta,  which  had 
its  own  water  supply  from  Kodm.an's 
p(uid.  so  they  were  not  likely  to  re- 
quire large  amounts  from  the  city 
n'ains.  It  was  impo.ssible  to  fore- 
cast the  future  of  the  green  fields  and 
still  pastures  which  then  existed  in 
every  direction  at  the  extremities  of 
the  city,  and  no  one  suspected  the 
the  tremendous  textile  activity  which 
came  later.  The  Potomska  mills 
came  during  the  70's  for  which  the 
supply  was  adequate. 

By  1,^80  the  city  had  gained  over 
I'I'OO  in  its  population  and  both  the 
Wam.snitta  and  Potomska  had  built 
additional  mills.  t'luiditions  rapidly 
changed  in  1S;,S2  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Acushnet.  (_irinnell  and 
llneko  mills.  Let  me  .say  right  here 
that  New  Bedford  differs  froin  other 
large  mill  centres  in  this  respect.  Kail 
lliver  factories  draw  upon  Watuppa 
l;ike;  Ijowell.  Bawrence  and  Man- 
chester upon  the  Merrimac  river, 
Holyoke  upon  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  public  water  supplies  of 
those  cities  supply  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturing  water. 
The  mills  of  New  Bedford  have  no 
au.xiliary  fresh  water  supply,  so  every 
drop  must  be  obtained  from  the  cit.v 
mains.  In  1882  the  water  boa.rd  was 
confronted  with  four  strong  petitions 
fro?iT  different  sections  of  the  city 
at  the  same  time.  The  drop  in  pres- 
sure and  lack  of  supply  was  proving 
a  .serious  impediment  to  the  new  en- 
terprises. The  water  board  well 
knew  that  to  provide  satisfactory  de- 
liveries required  more  than  the  mere 
enlargement  of  cert.ain  pipes.  The 
ma.ximum  daily  consumption  was 
hovering  around  4,000.000  gallons. 
There  was  only  one  pump  (McAlpine) 
to  provide  this  supply  and  that  was 
becoming  worn  after  thirteen  years' 
service.  More  jiumping  f.acilities 
were  badly  needed.  A  special  ap- 
j.ropriation  by  the  city  council  en- 
abled the  water  board  by  188()  to 
place  the  pumping  capacity  upon  a 
more  reliable  liasis  than  liad  hitherto 
existed.  This  work  consisted  in  i)ro- 
viding  new  pump  wells;  new  connec- 
tions with  the  receiving  reservoir;  an 
addition  to  tiie  engine  house;  a  new 
live  million  Worthington  pump;  a 
new  force  main  to  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant distributing  reservoir  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  twenty-inch  reinforcing 
main  which  in  a  few  years  continued 
through  State.  Plejusant.  William  and 
Sixth  streets  to  Crinnell  street.  i'Yom 
that  tiiTie  tfi  the  present,  more  or  less 
of  larger  sized  pipe  has  been  laid 
each  year,  replacing  the  small  mains 
of  earlier  days,  especially  the  wrought 
iron  cement  lined  pipe.  A  great  deal 
of    this    work    has    been    required       to 
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provide  the  concentration  aliility 
needed  by  the  new  mills  that  have 
appeared  dnring  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  energetic  members  of  the  water 
hoard  <if  these  days  were  CieorRe  R. 
Stetson,  William  N.  Church  and  David 
B.  Kempton.  For  many  weeks  much 
of  their  time  was  required  and  free- 
ly siven  and  the  work  was  faith- 
fully  executed. 

The  consumption  of  the  summer  of 
1S86,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  storing 
reservior  to  supply.  The  water  level 
by  (ictober  had  droppped  over  seven 
feet  and  the  city  with  all  its  new 
industries  was  facing  a  problem.  A 
quick  connection  was  made  with 
Little  Quittacas  pond  by  cleaning  out 
what  was  known  as  the  Dry  Swamp 
Ditc-h.  This  ditch  is  said  to  have 
been  dug  by  Ansel  White  about  1S30 
in  an  attempt  to  ol:)tain  more  water 
for  his  mill  pond.  It  had  not  been  in 
use  for  many  years  and  had  complete- 
ly filled  up  with  vegetable  decay. 
.•\fter  this  connection  had  been  com- 
pleted it  was  possible  to  maintain  a 
well  filled  storing  reservoir  through- 
out the  summer  months  for  many 
years. 

<)n  March  24,  1SX7  the  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  general  court  pa.s-sed  an  act  en- 
abling the  city  to  use  the  water  of 
Little   Quittacus  Pond. 


In  1S!HI  a  new  chiinney  and  a  large 
addition  to  coal  shed  was  constructed 
at  the  Purchase  Street  Pumping  Sta- 
tion. 

In  1SS2  a  "Belpaire"  type  of  boiler 
replaced  two  boilers  which  were 
worn  out.  The  old  chimney  was  re- 
moved and  a  meterological  observa- 
tory was  erected   upon  the   location. 

In  1893  it  was  necessary  to  deepen 
and    enlarge   the  dry  swamp   ditch. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  critical 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Acushnet 
supply.  The  population  has  passed 
the  .SS.OOO  mark.  The  city  is  spread- 
ing out  in  every  direction.  Building 
has  invaded  large  areas  of  high  ele- 
vation to  supply  which  will  reiiuiro 
the  construction  of  a  high  service 
system.  The  amber  colored  water  of 
the  Acushnet  supply  with  its  inarked 
periods  of  disagreeable  taste  and  odor 
is  a  source  of  criticism.  The  conduit 
must  at  times  lie  strained  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  to  satisfy  the  consump- 
tion: the  capacity  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  reservoir  is  not  equal  to 
modern  requirements.  An  increased 
pressure  for  fire  protection  purposes 
has  become  very  necessary.  In  short 
the  Acushnet  supply  is  now  worn  out 
and  in  many  respects  outgrown. 


It  was  perliaps  fortunate  that  so 
many  defects  in  the  orignal  system 
appeared  at  the  same  time,  otherwise 
the  board  would  have  probably  yield- 
ed to  the  great  temptation  to  patch 
up    the   old    system. 

As  they  came  to  appreciate  these 
many  shortcomings  they  decided  to 
submit  the  whole  question  to  experts 
for  study  and  recommendations. 
.Messrs.  George  E.  Rice  and  George 
E.  Evans  were  employed  to  do  this 
work,  which  occupied  several  weeks. 
They  finally  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  in  which  every  phase  of  the 
question  was  considered  and  discussed. 
They  presented  alternative  plans,  in- 
cluding the  possibilities  of  patching 
up  the  old  system  with  the  addition  of 
a  sep.arate  s.vstem  for  high  service 
supply;  hut  in  the  end  they  strongly 
recommended  the  adoption  of  an  en- 
tirely new  plan  which  later  was  ac- 
cepted and  constructed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  "Fur- 
ther Supply"  at  this  time.  That  will 
l)e  left  for  consideration  in  a  later 
paper. 

The  worn-out  Acushnet  plant  con- 
tinued to  suppl.v  the  city  during  the 
l)eriod  of  the  "Further  Supply"  con- 
struction, dn  three  occasions  its  ca- 
pacity was  taxed  to  its  utmost  limit 
proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wa- 
ter board  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  supply  had  been  begun  none  too 
soon. 

The  transfer  of  supply  from  the 
old  to  the  new  system  was  made  at 
6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  10, 
1899. 

Since  its  abandonment,  the  old  sys- 
tem has  been  held  intact  as  a  reserve 
supply.  Its  pumps  have  since  been 
occasionall.v  operated  allowing  certain 
repairs  to  be  made.  Should  occasion 
rec|Uire  it  is  possible  to  pump  a  por- 
tion <if  the  daily  sujiply  through  these 
pumps. 

The  growth  of  a  city  is  always  in- 
timately connected  with  its  water 
supply.  It  does  not  require  many 
years  for  a  city  to  outgrow  a  well 
conceived  plan.  The  early  water 
commissioners  thought  that  they  had 
planned  for  at  least  tift.v,  and  prob- 
ably for  7R  years.  The  plant  lasted 
just  thirty  years.  Exactly  the  same 
length  of  time  that  the  original  Co- 
chituate  aqueduct  unaided  continued 
to  supply  Boston.  The  original  Cro- 
ton  aqueduct  of  New  York  lasted  42 
years  but  was  badly  strained  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  career.  Thus  we 
t;ee  that  our  early  commissioners  were 
fully  as  far  seeing  as  those  in  charge 
of   similar   affairs    in    larger   cities. 

The  board  of  water  commissioners 
had  a  liard  time  of  it  during  the  con- 
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struction  period.  The  disposition  of 
the  owners  of  land  required  was  to 
hold  same  at  prices  far  in  advance 
of  its  real  value.  This  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  effect  settlements.  They 
were  the  targets  of  criticism  and  rid- 
icule and  on  one  occasion  an  individ- 
ual advertised  and  Rave  a  ridiculous 
lecture  in  Liberty  hall  upon  "The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mighty  Water 
Works  of  New  Bedford."  At  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  fur- 
ther supply  1804-98  Mr.  Kempton 
was  a  member  of  the  board.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  one  of  the 
construction   agents   of   both    works. 

The  water  board  of  the  late  ttO's 
were  often  severely  criticised  and  Mr. 
Kempton  <iften  referred  to  the  days 
when  the  original  commission  was 
imder  fire  and  would  say:  "I  have  an 
impression  that  25  years  from  now 
there  will  be  as  little  criticism  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  ni;i\v  engaged 
and  that  there  will  be  iust  as  much 
commendation  bestow'ed  upon  this 
linard,  as  is  now  freely  given  to  Wil- 
liam W.  Crapo,  Warren  Ladd  and 
Ilavid  B.  Kempton  for  their  service  of 
2.5   years  ago." 

From  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  water  in  1S69  to  the  present  time 
no  one  subject  has  been  the  theme 
of  more  controversy  than  that  of 
water    rates. 

The  lirst  schedule  was  passed  by 
the  city  council  on  January'  1.  1870. 
This  list  was  based  upon  figures 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  other  wa- 
ter departments  throughout  the  state. 
The  first  faucet  was  placed  at  .$.5  and 
the  maximum  charge  for  one  family 
was  $22.  For  manufacturing  purposes 
the  charge  was  15  cents  per  thousand 
gallons. 

These  charges  were  deemed  exces- 
sive l.y  many  and  agitation  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  in  all 
flat  rates,  while  the  manufacturing 
rate  was  jilaced  at  2  Vi  cents  per 
thousand  gallons.  This  revision  took 
effect    .luly    1.    1872. 

The  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  bei|uest 
had  its  influence  in  determining  the 
low    manufacturing   rate. 

Jn  187"),  Mr.  Crapo,  who  was  about 
to  begin  his  congressional  career,  sent 
a  letter  to  Mayor  Abraham  il.  How- 
land,  .Jr.,  resigning  his  membership 
in  the  water  board.  In  that  letter  he 
reviews  the  past  activities  of  the  board 
and  exfiressed  himself  in  symjiathy 
with  a  readjustment  of  the  water 
rales.  I  ipiote  a  few  p.aragraphs:  "The 
water  rates  as  now  established,  i>ay 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  oi)er- 
atiug  the  works,  but  reimburse  a  por- 
ti<m  onl\*  of  th*'  yearly  interest  paid 
on  the  water  bonds.  The  deficiency  is 
met    by    general    taxation,    which    falls 


upon  our  cilizcns  and  corporations,  ir- 
respcctixc   of  their  use   of   the   water. 

Those  who  have  no  benefit  contri- 
bute toward  the  payment  of  this  in- 
terest equally  with  those  who  enjoy 
them. 

The  consumption  of  water  in  New 
Bedford  is  now  so  extensive  that  if 
the  moderate  charges  made  in  other 
New  Fngland  cities  were  established 
here,  it  would  enable  this  department 
til    be    self-sustaining." 

Later  he  exi)ressed  the  opinion  that 
the  manufacturing  interests  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  income  of  the 
Sylvia   Ann   Howland   fund. 

Mr.  Crapo's  words  attracted  much 
attention.  The  water  ordinance  re- 
cfuired  a  revision  of  the  water  rates  in 
1877.  On  May  3rd  of  that  year  the 
city  council  establishtd  rates  in  which 
no  imjiortant  change  was  made  fr<>ni 
th(<se    heretofore    in    force. 

On  May  1st.  1S7S,  the  water  board 
sent  a  communication  to  the  city 
council  strongly  recommending  a  re- 
vision of  the  rates  in  the  direction  of 
filacing  the  dei)artment  upon  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  The  charges  recom- 
mended were  placed  at  about  the 
same  figure  as  obtained  in  other  New 
Knglaiid  cities.  Metered  water  was 
Jilaced  at  thirty  cents  per  thousand 
gallons.  This  measure  was  killed  by 
the  city  council. 

Beginning  at  this  time  and  continu- 
ing for  many  years,  the  question  of 
water  rates  was  a  veritable  fire-brand 
for  violent  controversy  between  three 
factors,  viz.:  free  water  advocates, 
those  who  desired  no  change,  and 
those  who  wished  to  see  a  self-sus- 
taining department. 

Farly  in  the  year  1883  the  city 
council  requested  the  water  board  to 
jirepare  a  revised  tariff  of  rates  and 
submit  same  with  recommendations 
that  they  be  adopted  as  an  ordi- 
nance. This  was  done  but  its  passage 
was   defeated    by   the   city  council. 

Kxactly  the  same  thing  was  rejieat- 
ed  in  1884  .and  again  in  1885  when 
the  agit-ition  was  the-  most  bitter 
struggle  of  the  many  attemiits  to  re- 
vise the  rates.  This  was  largely  caused 
by  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  legislative 
bill  authorizing  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford "to  create  from  its  recifits  from 
the  price  of  the  rent  of  water,  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  payment  at  matur- 
ity, of  the  water  bonds  of  said  city 
now  outstanding." 

An  increase  in  water  rates  would 
have  been  rtHiuired  to  meet  this  con- 
dition. When  this  was  realized  public 
meetings  in  protest  to  this  liill  were 
held  and  (he  discussions  were  long 
and  varied.  I  remember  two  items  that 
were  humorous  but  con\'incing.  tme 
citizen   declared   that   water  should   be 
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free  as  the  air  we  lircathe,  whoreupun 
Benjamin  Heed  of  the  Standard  force 
replied,  "So  it  is  out  in  the  Ansel 
White  pond.  It  is  your  privilege  to 
go  there  and  take  it  hy  the  pailful, 
and  brinp  it  home,  but  I  su.spect  that 
by  the  time  your  wife  aslied  for  the 
seiond  pailful  you  would  be  williiiR 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  faucet  in 
your  "house  rather  than  repeat  the 
journey." 

Another  reply  was  to  this  effect, 
••It  is  true  that  the  air  is  free  to  all, 
but  how  free  would  air  be  if  you  hail 
to  bring  it  seven  miles  undergrcnind 
in  a  pipe  and  then  pump  it  into  a 
reservoir." 

The  measure  was  asain  killed  and 
water  rates  were  not  considered  again 
for  twenty  years. 

Meanwhile  a  large  number  of  care- 
ful water  takers  had  discovered  that 
by  proper  care  a  -saving  over  the  fix- 
ture rate  cuuld  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  meters.  They  passed  the  word 
along  and  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
metered  supply  was  soon  in  ascen- 
dency. Thus  the  interest  in  fixture 
charges  was  passing  in  favor  of  the 
policy  of  one  unit  price  to  all.  As 
long  as  the  manufacturer  was  charged 
2V4  cents  per  thousand  gallons  there 
was  more  or  less  discontent  among 
those  who  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
fifteen  cent  rate,  but  when  the  manu- 
facturing rate  was  by  the  ordinance 
of  1905  placed  at  the  same  figure, 
•while  not  pleasing  to  the  manufact- 
urer it  proved  satisfactory  to  all 
others.  The  manufacturers  in  turn 
were  discontented  when  by  ordinance 
of  1906  a  five  cent  rate  was  allowed 
to  one  mill.  The  agitation  which  fol- 
lowed resulted  in  the  ordinance  of 
ItOS  which  repealed  the  five  cent 
rate  and  placed  all  manufacturing 
rates  at  10  cents  per  thousand  gal- 
lons, where  it  now  remains.  The  or- 
dinance of  1909  provided  for  the 
metering  of  all  supplies,  the  abolish- 
ment of  fixture  rates  automatically 
with  the  installation  of  meters.  All 
supplies  in  this  city  are  now  measured 
through  about   14.000  meters. 

The  ioint  committees  of  the  City 
Council'  upon  Water  Works  and 
Water  Sufiply  from  the  beginning 
have   been: 

ISfill 

Aldermen.  John  Hunt.  Nathan 
Lewis,  William  H.  Reynard.  Council- 
men,  Frederick  S.  Allen.  Eben  Perry, 
Kdniund  Anthony,  Nathan  E.  Ham- 
mett. 

1861 

Mayor,  Isaac  C.  Taber.  Aldermen, 
Nathan    Lewis,    William    H.    Reynard. 


Councilmeii.  Cornelius         Hovvland. 

Frederick     S.     Allen.     John     H.     Perry, 
George    R.   Taber. 

1862 
Aldermen,     Warren    Ladd,     William 
H.      Reynard.        Councilmen.      George 
Howland.  Jr.,    Edward  T.  Taber,  J.  A, 
Brownell,   Charles   M.   Pierce,   Jr. 
1S63 
Aldermen,    Warren    Ladd,    John    H. 
Perry.     Councilmen.  Charles  11.  Taber, 
Caleb  Hammond,   Elijah   H.   Chisholm. 
George    F.   Kingman,    Charles   II,    Gif- 
ford. 

1864 
.Mayor.  George  Howland.  Jr.  .Mder- 
men.  Warren  Ladd,  Eben  Perry. 
Councilmen,  William  G.  Taber,  L.  M. 
Kollock,  George  F,  Kingman,  J.  P. 
Knowles.   Jr. 

186.5 
Aldermen.       Warren     Ladd.     Joseph 
Knowles.    Cornelius    Howland.      < 'oun- 
cilmen,    Charles    H.    Gifford,    Havid    B. 
Kempton,    John   W.    Macomlier,    Elijah 
H.    Chisholm,    Caleb    Hammond. 
1S66 
Aldermen,        George        G,        G.fford, 
George      F.      Kingman.        Couiu^ilmen, 
Andrew    G.    I'ierce,    John    W.    Macom- 
lier, John   P.   Knowles,   2nd. 
1867 
Aldermen,        George        G,        GilTcu'd. 
George      F.      Kingman.        Councilmen. 
Andrew      G.      Pierce,      Horatio      Hath- 
away,  William    Gordon,   Jr. 
ISfiS 
Mayor,    Andrew    G.    Pierce.       .Mder- 
men.    George    H.    Dunbar,      Elijah      H. 
Chisholm.  Councilmen,  Horatio 

Hathaway,   William   Gordon,   Jr..   John 
AV.    .Ma comber. 

18  6  9 
Mayor.    Andrew    G.    Pierce.       Alder- 
men,   Josejih    H.    Cornell,      Elijah    H, 
Chishidm.  Councilmen,  Horatio 

Hathaway,    James    C.    Hitch,    .lohn    H. 
Mackie. 

1870 
Aldermen,  George  G.  Gifford.  Isaaac 
C.     .Sherman.       Councilmen.    John      H. 
Mackie.    James    C.    Hitch.    William    T. 
Soule. 

1871 
Aldermen,   George   G,   Gifford,    Sam- 
uel   c.     Hart.       Councilmen,    John     H 
Mackie,    William   IL   Sherman,    Abram 
T,    Eddy. 

1872 
Aldermen,   William    Bosvvorth,   Sam- 
uel  C,   Hart.      Councilmen,  Charles   M. 
Pierce.      Jr.,      Joseph    G.    Dean,    Loum 
Snow,    Jr, 

1873 
Aldermen,    Frederick    S.    Allen,    An- 
drew   G.    Pierce.      Councilmen,    James 
H.    C.    Richmond,    William    J.    Norton, 
Samuel   Dammon. 
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1S7-1 
Aldermen,  Joseph   K.    Ueart.  William 
.1,      Killiurn.        ('(lunciliiieii,      AuKusUis 
Swifl.    liiraiu    W.    Went wuilh,   .luhn    11. 

18  7.'> 
Aldermen.      James      D.      Thompsnn, 
CeDrge   R.   Stetson.      Coiineilmen.    Wil- 
liam A.  Beai'il.   Kufii.s   A.  Soule.  I'.eorye 
11.    Freeman. 

ISTfi 
Aldermen,      Jonathan      C\       llawes. 
Oeorjfe  R.  Stetson.      Coiineilnien.   .lohn 
P.     Taylor.     Leiiuiel     T,      Terr.\-,      John 
Wins;. 

1S7T 
.Mdermen.      Oeorse      Howland.      .Ir.. 
Hinry         T.         Wood.  Counrilmen. 

Charles  W  Coggeshall,  lienjainin 
Dawson.  John  K.  Murphy. 
187S 
Aldermen.  John  Hastings.  Shear- 
jashuh  T.  Viall.  CouiKilmen.  Albert 
G.  Stanton,  Walter  flifl'ord.  Francis 
r.    Terrv. 

1.S79 
.■\Idermen,    (it.s    A.    Si.sson,    William 
II.      Sherman.        Coiineilmen,      Mortran 
Kotrh,      Simeon       liawes.       Loum       II. 
I'allnee. 

ISSO 
Aldermen,    ,Tohn     Wins',     Jnhn    .Mc- 
Cnlloiieth.  Coiineilmen,  .MoiL;an 

Itoteh,    Ezekiel    C.    Gardner,    Lonui     II. 
Faiinee. 

1S81 
Aldermen.   James   E.   Stanton.    Isaac 
N.    .Marshall.       Coiineilmen.    Hiram     I!. 
Ciillin.     John      A.      Ru.s.sell.     Philip      <'. 
Tripp. 

1,SS2 
.Aldermen.    Thomas    Jlnnaghy.    Dana 
R      Humphrey.     Couneilmen.      I'hine.is 
White.     Ilenrv      llowanl.      William     K. 
Clarke. 

1SS3 
Aldermen.        Stephen        W.        Hayes, 
J.ames       C,        StalTord.  Coune, linen, 

Henry     Howard,     William      10.     Clailo', 
I  irlando   F.    lily. 

1S84 
Aldermen,    Andrew      R.    llath,iway, 
John    I'.  Taylor,      ("onneilmen.  (irlando 
!■".       Uly.       Frederieli      Swift.      Thomas 
I'.oardman. 

ISS.-) 
.Mdermen.         lOdward        T.         Piere.-. 
Wendell    H     Coldi.      Coiineilmen.    Wil- 
liam    A.      Church.      ..\rlliiir     !•:.     I'ciiy, 
Robert   Snow. 

ISSd 
Aldermen.        TCdward        T.         Pierce, 
Wendell    H.    Ccd.b.      Coiineilmen,    Wil- 
liam A.  Church.    Kolierl   Snow,  .I.pIui    I-'. 
Canny. 

1SS7 
.Aldermen.        Kdward        T.        T'i.rce, 
Wendell        H.        Cobb.        Couneilmen, 


Stephen    D.    T'.eree.    Frank    !•".    Sawin. 
Jami-'S   W.    Kane. 

1,SS8 

^Mdermen.  Stephen  A.  Urownell. 
Wendell         II.        Cobb.  Couneilmen. 

James     W.     Kane.    Andrew     (;.     Pierce, 
Jr..   William   .\.   Church.    Jr. 
1  8  8 II 

.Aldermen.  I'^dward  T.  Pierce.  James 
Delano.  Couneilmen.  Jcdiii  J.  How- 
l.ind.  .Andrew  C..  Pierce,  Jr.,  William 
.X.   Church.   Jr. 

IS  flu 

Aldermen.    Charles    F.    Shaw,    .lames 
Iielano.      Couneilmen.  Eliot  D.  Stetson. 
A\'illiam  A.  Church.  Georsje  W.   Parker. 
18111 

Aldermen,         Wendell         H,         Cobb, 
Stejihen      II.      Prownell.        ( 'ouiu'ilmen, 
Georse  W.  Parker,  Martin    P.    I'.chteii- 
mayer,  Isaac  L.  Ashle\-. 
1  8  !l  2 

Aldermen,  William  H.  Rankin, 
Ste])hen  H.  Rrownell.  Couneilmen, 
Stephen  1!.  Wilbur.  Charles  T.  Ruee, 
James  Slater. 

1S93 

.•Mdermen.  Oliyer  W.  Coldi.  Georere 
F.  Rrightman.  Couneilmen.  AVilliam 
T.  Taylor,  Kdward  G.  Reynolds,  Mar- 
tin   H.    Sullivan. 

isni 

.Mdermen.  George  F.  Rriylilnia  n. 
.\ithur  1-:.  Perry.  Couneilmen.  ll.irry 
P.    Wo(.a.    Ib-nry    T.    Ashlev,    Rew,s    K. 

.Millikell. 

1  S  il  r, 
.Aldermen.    .lohn     H.     P.arrows.    Wil- 
liam   R.    West       Coiini'ilmen,    Harry    D. 
Wo.xl.  Charles   II.   R.    Delano.  James  C. 
Plait. 

isiii; 
.Aldermen.   Jidm    II.    P.arrows.   J.    .Ar- 
thur Taylor.      ( 'ounialmen.    lOdward    il. 
Reynolds,    John    D.    Wilson.    Hemv    T. 
.Ashley. 

18ii7 
Alderm<-n,    llenr.\-  P.  .lenney.  Samuel 
C.    1 1  mil.  I 'mincilmen,  .loseph  Mannant, 
P'raiik    A,    Ilabicht,    William    Hamford. 
1  8  !l  8 
.\bleriiien.   Henry  P.  Jenney,  Cbailes 
II      Pi.iwnell.      c. Mincilmen,    .loseph    II. 
Siini\an.    lOi  iiest    I'^indeisen,    .Abbott    P. 
Sill, 111. 

IStiti 
.Mileiinen.    Heiir>'  P.  .Ieniie\-,  Charles 
11        Prownell.         ('(iiincilmeii,       lOrnest 
I'iiideisen,  .loseph    II     Siilli\an,  Weston 
c.    Vaushan,  ,lr. 

1  iiili) 
.Aldermen.  Henry  P.  .lenney,  Charles 
H.       Rrownell.         Cimncilmen,       I'lrnest 
I'indeisen,     Robert    S.     Gorhain.     Jidm 
I  l.innisan. 

inoi 

.Aldermen,  Henr.y  P.  Jenney.  Charles 
II.  Rrownell.     Couneilmen,  Patrick  H. 
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Reardon.    Unliert    S.    Gorham.    Robert 
L.   Bavliis. 

■lit  0  2 

Aldermen,  Henry  P.  Jenney.  Charles 
H.  Brownell.  Councilmen,  Roliert  L. 
Baylies.  I'atrick  H.  Reardon,  Stanis- 
laus J.   Dcsautel. 

11103 

Aldermen,  Henry  1'.  Jenney,  Charles 
H.  Brownell.  Counedmen.  Joseph  H. 
Handford,  John  \'.  Thiiot.  Ahliott  1'. 
Smith. 

1H04 

Aldermen,  Henry  P.  Jenney,  John 
Hannigan.  Councilmen,  Jo.seph  H. 
Handfor-d.  John  \'.  Thuot,  I,ewis  K. 
Milliken. 

HI  or. 

Aldermen,  Charles  H.  Adams,  Fred- 
erick A.  Hammon.  Councilmen,  Sam- 
uel Whitlow.  Oeorgre  J.  Allen.  Charles 
S.    Rielietson. 

1  ti  0  G 

Aldermen.  Ernest  A.  Dionne,  Fred- 
erick A.  Dammon.  Councilmen.  Hen- 
ry J.  Gurl,  Charles  A.  McAvoy,  Wil- 
liam   K.    Ijces. 

liiOT 

Aldermen,  Samuel  Higham,  Joseph 
Chausse.  Councilmen,  Joseph  R.  Glen- 
non,  J.  lOrnest  Hionnc.  John  Halli- 
well. 

1  !i  0  S 

Aldermen,  Francis  P.  Washluirn. 
Joseph  Chausse.  Councilmen.  Joseph 
Morency,  Samuel  T.  Rex,  Clarence  H. 
Brownell. 

1900 

Aldeimen,  Samuel  F.  Winsper, 
Joseph  Chausse.  Councilmen,  William 
Burke,  Stephen  IK  I'erry,  Georse  C. 
Hatch,  Jr. 

1  ;n  0 

Aldermen,  .lohn  Hannigan.  Joseph 
R.  Glennon.  Councilmen,  Samuel  A. 
Percy,  Henry  K.  Woodward,  James 
Cawley. 

inn 

Aldermen,  John  Hannigan,  Joseph 
Chausse.  Councilmen,  Samuel  A. 
Percy,  Henry  E.  Woodward,  Haniel  J. 
Sullivan. 

i;U2 
Aldermen,   John   Hannigan,   John   F. 
Hatch.     Jr.       Councilmen.     Hubert     S. 
Kelleher,   Samuel   A.    Percy.   Henry   E. 
Woodward. 

1  ii  1 3 
Aldermen,   William   K,   Lees,   Aldege 
Chau.sse.      Councilmen,    Robert   Burke, 
Wanton     H.     S.     Keauvais,    Joseph     H. 
Fernandcs. 

1S14 
Aldermen,   Aldege  Chausse,  William 
K.    Lees.    Councilmen.    George    D.    La- 
croix.      Alfred      Lexeille,      Samuel      A. 
Percy. 


1915 

Aldermen,  Mortimer  McCarty,  Ed- 
ward L.  Crbnin.  Councilmen,  George 
D.  Lacroix.  John  H.  Hcdlihan.  Robert 
Burke, 

The  Water  Board  consists  of  the 
Mayor  and  President  of  Common 
Council,  ex-offlcio,  and  three  members 
elected  at  large.  The  board  was  des- 
ignated as  the  "Acushnet  Water 
Board"  fri>m  its  creation  in  1S6H  to 
1SS2  inclusive.  Since  1SS2  it  has  been 
named  "The  New  Bedford  Water 
Board."  The  following  have  been  its 
membei's; 

MAYiiRS      ANH      PRKSinENTS      (  iF 
WATER  Bt  lARH. 
Andrew  G.   Pierce — 1S69. 
George    B.     Richmond — 1S70,     1871. 
1S72.    187-1.    1878. 

George    H.    Dunbar — 1S73. 
Abraham     H.     Howland.     Jr.  — 1875. 
lS7fi. 

T?orden— 1877. 
T.   Soule — 1879,   1880. 
Wilson — 1881,     1882,     1883, 


Rotch — ISSr,,     ISSfi,     1887, 


1S90. 
-1891, 


Alanson 

'William 

George 
1S8J. 

Morgan 
1888. 

Walter  Clifford — 1SS9 

Charles  S.  Ashley- 
1897.  1898.  1S99,  1900,  1901 
1903,  1904,  1905,  1907,  1910 
1912,   1913,  1914. 

Jethro    C.    Brock — 1893. 

Stephen    A.    Brownell — 1894. 

David   L.   Parker — 1895.   1896. 

Thomas   Thompson  — 1906. 

William    J.    Bullock — 1908,    190 

Edward    R.    Hathaway — 1915. 


1892, 
1902. 
1911. 


PRESIDENTS  oF  THE  CuMMTiN 
CD  UNCI  L. 

Horatio   Hathaway — 18G9. 

Charles   M.    Pierce.   Jr. — 1870.    1871. 

Henrv  F.  Thoma.s — 1872.  1873. 

Rufus    A.    Soule — 1874. 

Edvvin    Dews — 1875,    1876. 

William    H.    Matthews — 1877. 

Thomas  R.    Rodman — 18  78. 

Robert   W.   Taber — 1879,    1880. 

Isaac  B.  Tompkins,  Jr. — 1881.  1882, 
1SS3,    1884. 

Edmund  Wood — 1885,   1886. 

William    A.   Church — 1887,    1906. 

Stephen   D.   P.erce — 1888. 

William  A.  Tucker.    1889.   1890. 

Joseph    Dawson  —  1S91. 

William  G.  Kirschbaum  —  1S92. 

Samuel  C.  Hart — 1893. 

John  A.  Barrows — 1894. 

Oliver  Prescott.  Jr. — 1895. 

.Arthur  L.  Blackmer — 1896. 

George    P.   Bailey — 1897. 

Stephen   A.    Brownell — 1S9S. 

John  L.  G.  Mason — 1899,  1900,  1901. 
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?amue!    Higham  — 1902.    1903,    1904, 
190.1. 

Francis   P.    Washburn — 1907. 
Patrick   Loftu.s — 19n,<. 
J.   Ernest  Dionne — 19U9. 
D.  Herbert  Cook — 1910,   1911. 
Frederick   H.  Taber — 1912. 
Richard    Knmvle.s — 1913. 
Henr.v   E     Woodward  — 1914. 
James  F.  Collins — 1915. 


MEMBERS    AT   LARGE. 

Will  am       W.      Crapo — 1S89, 
1S71.   1872.    1873,   1874.    187.i. 

Warren      Ladd — 18G9,      1870, 
1S72. 

Pavid       B.       K.inpton  —  ISIJ9. 
1871.     1880,     1,S81.     1882,     1883, 
1885.    188G,      1SS7,      1888,     1889, 
1891,     1892,     1893,     1894,      1S95, 
1897,    1898 

George     Howiand.    Jr. — 1871, 
1873.    1874.    1875,    1876,    1877. 

Henrv    J.    Tavlor — 1872.    1873. 

Frederick   S    Allen — 1874.    1875. 

Thomas     Bennett,     Jr — 1S75,     1S7G 

1877,  1878,    1879,    1880.    1881. 
Henrv  F.  Thomas — 1875,  1876,  1877 

1878,  1879,    1880. 


1870. 

1 S  7 1 . 

1870, 
1884, 
1890. 
1896. 

1872, 

1874, 


Thomas  W.  Cook — 1877.  1S7S.  1879, 
ISSO. 

George  R.  Stetson — ISSO,  1881. 
1S82,  1883.  1884,  1SS5. 

William  N.  Church — 1881,  1882. 
1883,  1884,  1885,  1886.  1887.  1888, 
1889.  1890.  1891,  1892,  1893. 

Henry  Howard — 1885,  1886,  1.SS7, 
1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893, 
1894. 

Edmund  Wood — 1893,  1894,  1895, 
1S96,  1897,  1898,  1S99. 

Thomas  B.  Tripp — 1894.  1895.  1896. 
1897,  1S9S,  1899,  1900. 

Robert  W.  Taber — IS9S.  1899,  190O, 

1901.  1902.  1903,  1904 

SariiiicI    C.    Hunt — 1899.    1900,    1901, 

1902,  1903. 

Zcphaniah  \V.  I'l-ase — 1900,  1901 
1902.  1903.  1904,  1905.  1906. 

Georg:e  H.  Hedge  — 1903.  1904. 

Lettice  R.  Washburn  — 1904,  1905, 
1906,  1!I07,  19"S,   1909,   1910,  1911 
1912,  1913,  1914,  1915. 

Williani  E.  Smith — 1904,  1905. 
1906.  1907.  190S.  1909,  1910. 

William  II  Pitman  — 1906,  1907. 
1!108.  1909,  1910,  l:il!,  1912.  1913. 
1914.  1915. 

Francis  P.  Wa.'^hburn  — 1910,  1911, 
1912.  1913,  i;il4,  1915. 


PURCHASE   STREET  PUMPING    STATION, 
ShoHiiiK   I)i-vcl()|)iiicnl   1'.<-1\m'Cii   1870  iiiid    18!l!». 
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Proceedings  of  the  Old    Dartmouth    Historical    Society.     Annual 

Meeting,  March  22.  1915.     Reports. 
Quarterly  Meeting  July  15,  1915. 
Buzzards  Bay  Canal. 


OXFORD   VILLAGE,    FAIRHAVEN. 
CAPTAIN    THOMAS   TABER. 


By    HENRY    B.    WORTH. 


GIFT 
-    :it.T'' 
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Proceedings  of  the  Annual   Meeting 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
Free  Public  Library  building  March 
22,  1915.  The  attendance  was  large, 
the  officers'  reports  enthusiastic;  ana 
there  was  every  indication  that  the 
hope  of  Frank  Wood,  the  curator,  that 
"We  are  not  going  to  settle  down  into 
a  dully  and  musty  old  antiquarian  so- 
ciety, we  are  going  to  be  a  live  issue 
in  the  history  of  New  Bedford"  is  al- 
ready being  fulfilled. 

A  net  gain  in  the  membership  ol 
182.  making  the  total  number  of 
members  S-10,  was  the  encouraging 
report  of  Henry  li.  Worth,  the  sec- 
retary. Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne's  gift 
of  a  whaling  museum  was  referred  to 
at  some  length  by  Mr.  Wood,  with  the 
hope  that  that  on  the  roof  of  the  new 
building  there  might  be  a  "whaio 
walk,  where  we  can  go  and  look  for 
the  whalers  that  may  never  come. 
With  Miss  Bourne's  gift  completed, 
the  Whaling  Museum  will  become  a 
nni<|ue  institution,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  museums  in  the 
country.  The  officers  were  elected  aft- 
er the  reports  were  heard. 


Setretarj's  Kcport. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Henry 
B.    Worth,   was  as  follows: 

"The  present  board  of  officers  be- 
gan their  duties  January  1st,  1914, 
after  a  deferred  annual  meeting.  As 
the  next  annual  meeting  was  in  or- 
der within  three  months,  their  chief 
duty  was  to  become  familiar  with 
the  needs  and  condition  of  the  so- 
ciety and  attempt  to  start  in  opera- 
tion its  various  activities.  They  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  holding  meetings  on 
the  second  Monday  of  the  same 
months  appointed  for  the  quarterly 
meetings. 

'Some  important  changes  in  the 
management  of  finances  were  adopt- 
ed, which  have  proved  successful. 
The  restoration  of  the  date  when  an- 
nual dues  were  payable  from  July 
to  April  caused  a  few  inquiries,  and 
the    explanation    proved   satisfactory. 

"The  most  useful  change  was  the 
appointment  of  a  finance  committee, 
comprising  the  president,  treasurer 
and  two  members.  The  treasurer  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
all    moneys,    dues,    income    and    prin- 


cipal belonging  to  the  society  and  to 
pay  all  bills,  and  no  expenditures  were 
to  be  authorized  except  by  the  com- 
mittee. Consequently,  there  should  be 
no  une.xpected  bills  and  no  surprise-s 
as  to  resources,  and  the  condition  of 
money  matters  has,  at  all  times,  been 
under  intelligent  control. 

"During  the  past  year  the  society 
has  held  all  its  regular  meetings, 
which    have    been    well    attended. 

"The  spring  reception  held  Satur- 
day afternoon,  April  ISth,  was  an  at- 
tractive innovation  and  ninety  mem- 
bers were  present. 

"The  June  <iuarterly  meeting  was 
held  at  I'adanaram.  June  17th,  and, 
after  a  clambake  a  large  concourse 
of  visitors  and  members  convened  at 
the  Yacht  club  house  to  listen  to  Wal- 
ter H.  B.  Remington,  city  clerk  of 
New  Bedford,  and  previously  a  re- 
porter on  the  New  Bedford  Standard. 
The  city  was  in  the  midst  of  an  en- 
thusiastic preparation  for  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  arrangements 
were  in  charge  of  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Remington  was  chairman. 
It  was  highly  opportune  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  deliver  a  paper  on 
■Notable  Fourth  of  Julys  in  New  Bed- 
ford.' 

"The  quarterly  meeting  held 
Wednesday  afternoon.  October  14th, 
could  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  present.  The  speakers  were 
Hon.  William  W.  Crapo  and  Job  C. 
Tripp.  These  venerable  gentlemen  had 
passed  several  milestones  beyond  their 
eightieth  year,  and  without  notes  or 
paper  entertained  their  auditors  in  a 
most  attractive  manner,  describing 
events  that  occurred  seventy  years 
before,  and  of  which  they  were  eye- 
witnesses. 

"The  December  quarterly  meeting 
was  held  in  the  rooms  on  Water 
street  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 2nd,  1915,  when  the  secretary 
delivered  a  portion  of  the  paper  on 
the  'Mills  of  New  Bedford  and  Vici- 
nity Before  the  Introduction  of 
Steam,'  the  whole  of  which  is  now 
being   prepared    for    publication. 

"Nineteen  members  have  died  dur- 
ing the  past  year:  Mary  A.  Allen, 
Mary  H.  Akin,  John  K.  Coggeshall, 
William  H.  Hand.  Jennie  C.  Nye, 
Francis  Rodman,  Sarah  C.  Sayer,  Al- 
bert C.  Sherman.  Caroline  O.  Sea- 
bury,     Mary     E.     Austin,     Andrew     M. 


Bush  Williston  H.  Collins,  Matthew 
C  Ju'lien,  Clara  A.  Read,  William  L,. 
Saver  Caroline  W.  Hathaway,  Hum- 
phrey H.  Swift.  Jr.,  Sarah  H.  Taber 
and  Marv  B.  Grinnell. 

•■Twenty  members  have  withdrawn, 
making  the  loss  by  death  and  resigna- 
tion thirty-eight.  Yet  the  activity  of 
the  membership  committee  has  yield- 
ed a  large  increase.  Five  life  mem- 
bers have  been  secured  and  215  an- 
nual members  have  been  placed  upon 
our  list,  and  the  record  shows  the 
number  of  members  a  year  ago  658, 
and  at  the  present  time  840,  a  net 
gain   of  182. 

'The  publications  of  the  society 
have   been    regularly   increased. 

"No.  39  contains  the  proceedmgsi 
of  the  two  last  annual  meetings  and 
a  paper  on  the  First  Settlers  of  Dart- 
mouth  and  Where  They  Located. 

"No.  40  contains  the  three  addresses 
of     Messrs.     Remington,     Crapo       and 

Tripp.  ,       ,        ^        ,   ,. 

"No.  41,  now  m  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  January  meeting. 

"These  pamphlets  will  add  hfty 
pages  of  historical  matter  to  the  large 
amount  already   printed. 

"The  publications  are  appieciated 
by  investigators  everywhere  and  are 
iii  the  libraries  that  deal  with  Dart- 
mouth  history. 

"This  society  has  a  splendidly 
equipiiert  building  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Bedford  bank,  from  the  west  win- 
dows of  which  one  may  behold  the 
Mariners'  Home  bearing  the  date 
1795;  from  the  east  windows  can  be 
seen '  the  wharves  and  the  location 
where,  when  the  river  front  was  a 
long  and  lonely  stretch  of  shore,  the 
try-pots  of  the  founders  of  the  whal- 
ing industry  stood  upon   the  bank. 

"The  people  of  Acushnet,  .  Fair- 
haven,  Westport.  New  Bedford  and 
Dartmouth  should  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  give  to  the  so- 
ciety generous,  loyal  and  substan- 
tial   support. 

"Nor  is  the  present  achievement  the 
iinal  stage.  The  society's  property  in- 
cludes a  lot  fronting  on  Bethel  street. 
Next  south  is  a  lot  which  was  pur- 
chased in  1795  by  'William  Rotch.  Jr.. 
on  which  he  built  the  'Friends  school 
house,  near  the  Four  Corners.'  This 
institution  continued  until  Mr.  Rotch 
in  1S21  conveyed  the  lot  and  build- 
ing to  Hervev  SuUings.  If  available 
information  leads  to  the  correct  con- 
clusion, the  schoolhouse  was  turned 
round,  moved  to  the  south  side  of 
the  lot  and  altered  into  a  dwelling 
house,  and  on  the  north  edge  another 
house  was  erected.  The  Old  Dart- 
mouth has  acquired  the  land  and 
both  houses  and  they  have  been  de- 
molished  during  the   past  week. 


"If  expectations  are  realized,  an 
addition  to  the  society's  building  may 
be  erected  on  the  Bethel  street  fronr. 
when,  in  ample  proportions,  will  be 
installed  a  whaleship  completely  fur- 
nished and  equipped  and  where  may 
be  observed  the  features  of  the  indus- 
try that  was  once  centred  in  this  city 
and  which  has  now  largely  disap- 
peared. 

"Henry   B.    Worth, 

"Secretary." 


Tt'ca-siirer's  Report. 

Treasurer  Frederic  II.  Taber  made 
his  report.  The  assets  and  liabilities 
are; 

Assets. 

Inveisted   funds    $7507.40 

Cash    63. 6j 

Real   estate    953i.o4 

Museum      1**'' 

Total     $17,109.44 

Liabilities. 

Notes    payable    $1450.00 

Kxcess  of  assets 15,659.44 

Total      $17,109.44 


Curator'.s  Report. 

President  Cushman  in  introducing 
the  curator,  said  that  some  $400  had 
been  expended  in  putting  the  society's 
building  in  good  repair,  and  that  a 
man  had  been  secured  to  take  care 
of  the  building.  He  was  sure  that 
while  in  office  the  curator  had  done 
excellent  work,  and  had  shown  many 
visitors  about  the  building.  He  in- 
troduced Frank  Wood,  the  curator, 
whose  report  was  as  follows: 

"The  past  year  has  been  one,  not 
.•  nly  of  activity  in  the  work  of  our 
society,  but  one  of  accomplishments 
and  results.  A  year  ago  I  prophesied 
with  the  awakened  interest  that  naa 
entered  into  our  life  a  future  of  per- 
ni.^nancy  and  success.  From  the  re- 
ports that  we  have  listened  to  this 
evening  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  prophecy  has  come 
true  and  that  the  dreams  of  the 
past  are  to  be  more  real  than  we  had 
ever  dared  hope.  The  attendance  at 
our  rooms  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  largest  in  our  existence  and 
all  who  have  come  have  expressed 
themselves  as  amply  repaid  for  their 
visit. 

"On  two  evenings  our  rooms  were 
opened,  once  to  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts  of  this  city,  about  150,  and 
once  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Fairhaven 
numbering  54,  all  of  whom  showed 
the  deepest  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Our  museum  is  unique  in  the  fact 
I  hat  with  but  few  exceptions  our  col- 


I'?>ctions  are  associated  with  the  his- 
tory oi  this  city  and  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth. It  is  on  these  lines  that  we 
propose  to  continue  it.  During  tht 
past  year  we  have  received  as  gilts 
many  interesting  accessions  to  our 
collections.  A  list  of  these  will  ap- 
pear in  the  i^ublished  report  of  this 
meeting.  Xo  rej)ort  of  this  nature 
would  he  quite  complete  without  an 
appeal  to  your  generosity  for  more 
and  with  the  building  of  the  new 
Whaling  Museum  this  seems  a  most 
Mting    time    for    that    appeal. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  write  to  a  firm  connected  with  the 
whaling  business  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land. I  was  delighted  on  the  receipt 
of  their  letter,  to  find  that  their  of- 
fice was  located  on  East  Whale  Lane. 
1  have  often  wished  that  we  had  a 
Whale  Lane,  hut  now  we  are  going 
to  have,  instead,  a  real  Whaling  Mu- 
seum on  Johnny  Cake  Hill.  What 
could  be  more  delightful?  and  wc 
are  not  going  to  settle  down  into  a 
dull  and  musty  old  antiquarian  so- 
ciety, we  are  going  to  be  a  live  is- 
sue in  the  history  of  New  Bedford. 
Most  of  us  can  remember  our  city  of 
the  past,  with  its  pleasant  shaded 
streets,  its  quiet  prosperous  homes. 
Its  old  time  population  of  sturdy  men 
and  women,  its  busy  wharves  and 
snips,  its  sail  lofts,  its  spar  yards  and 
lis  coopers,  block  makers,  and  iron 
workers,  and  its  old  counting  rooms. 
All  of  these  have  gone  to  make  way 
for  new  industries  and  a  much  larger 
city.  No  douljt  but  not  a  few  of  us 
regret  this  passing  of  the  old,  a  pass- 
ing that  has  brought  new  conditions 
into  our  life,  forming  as  it  were  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  a  chasm 
which  must  be  bridged.  The  Old 
].>artmouth  Historical  society  must  be 
one  of  the  buttresses  on  which  this 
bridge  will   rest. 

"The  more  I  have  visited  other  mu- 
seums the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
two  things  which  we  are  especially  to 
strive  for.  One  to  collect  everything 
that  smacks  of  the  sea,  figure  heads, 
models  of  ships,  log  books,  pictures 
and  prints  of  ships,  and  of  whaling 
portraits  of  old  time  merchaiiLs  and 
of  those  who  followed  the  sea,  a  clas- 
i-irted  collection  of  shells,  curios  of 
all  kinds  brought  home  on  our  ships, 
aiid  in  fact  everything  pertaining  to 
whaling  and  its  industries,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  most  complete  whal- 
ing museum  possible.  The  other  is 
to  collect,  arrange  and  care  for  all 
that  had  to  do  with  the  home  life  of 
Idd  Dartmouth.  Miss  Bourne  is  giv- 
ing us  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do 
the  first  and  for  the  present  the  Rog- 
ers' building  will  take  care  of  the 
other. 

"In  this  connection  let  me  say  that 
we  would  like  examples  of  the  work 


t»f  all  ot  our  local  artists.  We  have 
l).aintings  by  Bradford,  Bierstadt, 
Hathaway,  Russell  McKnight  and 
Wall.  We  w.ant  something  by  R. 
Swain  Gifford,  Charles  GifCord,  Ar- 
thur Cumming,  Leander  Rlummor, 
Walton  Ricketson,  Lemuel  D.  Eldred 
Clement  N.  Swift  and  all  of  our  .artists 
of  the  present  day.  We  live  in  the 
hopes  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  have  a  Colonial  house  com- 
plete with  all  of  its  furnishings,  and 
at  the  top  a  whale  walk  where  we  can 
go  and  look  for  the  whalers  that  may 
never  come. 

"We  dream  too  of  a  garden  with 
old  fashioned  flowers  growing  and 
blooming  in  it,  lilacs,  hollyhocks,  sun 
Mowers  and  all  the  rest,  not  forget- 
ting its  borders  of  box.  These  are 
some  of  our  wants  and  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  the  members  of 
this  society  to  help  conserse  for  all 
times  the  relics  of  the  past.  Know- 
ing your  deep  interest  we  feel  suro 
that  you   will  do  your  part. 

"Do  you  quite  realize  all  that  Miss 
Bourne's  gift  to  the  society  will  mean'.' 
It  is  more  than  local.  It  will  be  a 
memorial  to  strong  men  who  built 
i!p  a  great  industry  to  brave  men 
and  \'essels  who  carrird  our  Hag  not 
only  into  the  known  l)ut  the  unknown 
and  uncharted  seas  of  the  world. 
They  wee  the  first  to  anchor  off  the 
s-hores  of  lands  which  today  are  the 
most  valued  colonial  assets  of  the  old- 
er nations.  For  this  and  for  their 
part  in  making  the  maritime  history 
of  our  country  we  make  our  appeal." 

Additions  to  the  Museum  from  the 
following  named  persons:  Myles 
Standish,  Frank  E.  Brown,  Frank  C. 
Barrows.  Edgar  R.  Lewis,  George  R. 
Phillips,  Miss  Clara  Bennett.  Mrs. 
Susan  A.  Garrett.  Louis  S.  Richardson, 
Rev.  Edward  Williams,  Mrs.  John 
Russell,  Miss  Gertrude  Baxter,  Miss 
Caroline  Sayer,  H.  H.  Rogers,  Andrew 
E.  Hathaway,  Miss  Harriet  W. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Nye,  Her- 
bert P.  Bryant.  J.  it  \V.  R.  Wing.  Miss 
Annie  Anthony,  Charles  S.  Kelley,  Kd- 
mund  Grinnell,  Edward  P.  Haskell, 
William  Rodman  Dennis,  Susan  Maria 
Briggs,  W.  W.  Crapo.  Walton  &  Anna 
Ricketson,  Sally  and  Elinor  Cushman, 
Mrs.  Albert  C.  Shernnin.  Talbot  &  Co., 
Curtis  M.  Pierce,  W.  H.  B.  Remington. 
Willie  Hazel.  Captain  Jesse  Sherman. 
Miss  Emma  Hall.  Alan  Forbes,  Lafay- 
ette L.  Gifford,  Miss  Sara  B.  Worth, 
Dr.  Milton  H.  Leonard,  Mrs.  Arthur  R. 
Brown,  Mrs.  George  Ilussey,  I'Yank  H. 
Gifford,  Mrs.  William  N.  Church. 
Morse  Twist  Drill  Corp..  Mrs.  Gideon 
Allen.  Jr.,  James  E.  Moore,  William  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  John  T.  Bes.se.  Her- 
bert  E.   Cushman. 

"Frank   Wood,    l~*urator." 
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President's  Reijort, 

President  Cushman  reviewed  tlie 
worlv  of  tlie  year  in  an  intelligent  and 
entertaining  manner,  and  spoke  of  the 
gift  whieh  Miss  Emily  11.  Bourne  is 
to  give  the  society.  His  address  was 
as  follows; 

"For  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Bociety,  the  year  Just  past  has  Heeu 
filled  with  interesting  experiences. 
When  a  year  ago  your  offlcers  were 
called  upon  to  accept  the  positions  as 
executives  of  the  society,  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  a  most  earnest  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  members  to 
co-operate  with  them  and  to  advance 
its  interests.  Any  call  made  upon  any 
member  has  always  been  responded 
to  promptly  and  earnestly. 

"Anyone  having  to  do  with  the 
work  "of  directing  any  institution — 
whether  a  business  or  an  organization, 
charitable  or  otherwise — must  have 
from  its  members  cordial  support; 
and  most  assuredly  can  your  offlcers 
say  today  that  during  the  last  year 
they  have  received  from  you  not  only 
the  interest  financially,  but  personally. 

"We  find  that  during  the  year  we 
have  added  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, increasing  the  membership  from 
about  650,  March  1st.  1914,  to  833, 
March  1st.  1915.  This  is  a  goodly 
number — about  2G  per  cent,  but  we 
must  have  one  thousand  members. 
We  cannot  possibly  let  it  be  said  that 
a  society  of  our  kind  has  less  than 
that,  in  a  city  of  115,000  people. 

"Occasionally  we  hear  of  the  un- 
fortunate conditions  of  New  Bedford 
as  a  city.  We  are  optimistic.  We 
believe  that  New  Bedford  has  always 
stood  for  the  best,  and  that  it  always 
■will.  There  will  always  be,  as  the 
city  grows,  conditions  which  are  to 
be  "regretted;  but  with  all  that,  there 
is  always  an  underlying  element  and 
a  strong  backing  of  the  most  con- 
scientious and  interested  citizens,  who 
are  looking  for  the  betterment  of  this 
city  and  its  advancement. 

"Our  society  stands  in  rather  an 
interesting  position  in  this  particular. 
We  ask  for  the  support  and  interest 
of  those  people,  without  regard  to  so- 
cial circle  and  without  regard  to 
other  affiliations,  who  have  the  best 
interest  of  our  city  at  heart.  We  wani 
this  society  to  be  the  rallying  ground 
about  which  will  centre  those  who  are 
proud  of  its  past,  willing  to  help  tho 
present  to  be  of  a  high  order,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  to 
carry  on  the  good  reputation  of  the 
years  that  were   and   are. 

"In  looking  at  our  membership,  do 
you  wonder  that  your  offlcers  feel 
proud  to  know  that  that  number  in. 
eludes  just  such  people,  and  is  it  not 
therefore  an  opportune  time  for  us  to 


ask  you  to  look  about — for  you  all 
have  many  friends  who  have  the  same 
ideas  and  the  same  thoughts — and 
ask  them  to  join  our  society,  whose 
aim  and  purpose  is  to  preserve  th.3 
old.  stand  for  the  best  of  the  present, 
and  leave  for  the  future  a  record, 
seen  and  unseen,  of  the  best  of  those 
days. 

"Anyone  is  eligible  for  membevship 
who  has  the  interests  of  our  society 
at  heart,  along  the  line  of  our  by-laws, 
article  IT.,   which   specifies: 

"  'i'he  rbject  of  this  society  shall  be 
to  create  and  foster  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  territory  included 
in  Old  riartmouth,  namely,  the  city 
cf  New  Bedford,  and  the  towns  of 
I'alrhaven,  Acushnet,  Dartmouth  and 
U'esii-Kirt ;  to  promote  historical  re- 
searches; to  collect  documents  and 
relics,  and  to  provide  for  their  prop- 
er custody,  and  to  take  and  hold  his- 
toric .'.•ites  and  provide  proi>er  care 
for  them."  " 

"Can  you  not  think  of  some  one, 
who  isn't  a  member,  who  would  like 
to   be':' 

"Vour  secretary  has  given  to  you  a 
very  excellent  report  of  the  work  done 
by  your  society. 

"Your  curator  has  welcomed,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  many  people  to  our 
rooms;  and  the  very  fact  of  our  hav- 
ing so  many  visitors  there,  shows 
the  wisdom  of  having  the  rooms  al- 
ways opened,  with  welcoming  hands, 
to  greet  not  only  our  own  citizens, 
but  the  stranger  who  comes  within 
our  jates.  Nearly  every  one  who  has 
been  there  the  last  year  has  expressed 
surprise  that  we  have  gathered  to- 
gether during  the  last  15  years  such 
a  goodly  collection.  Recently  a  visi- 
tor from  one  of  the  largest  museums 
in  tho  country,  stated  that  he  felt  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
should  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done, 
and  believed  that  in  the  future  it 
would  stand  among  the  old  historical 
societies  of  the  country,  in  one  of  the 
most  prominent  positions.  It  is  your 
duty  and   mine  to   make  it  so. 

"Vour  treasurer  has  shown  to  you 
that  after  taking  care  of  our  ac- 
coimts  which  came  over  to  us  from 
other  years,  after  caring  for  all  ex- 
penses, repairs,  etc.,  during  the  year, 
we  have  paid  our  bills,  and  we  have 
something  left.  We  have  not  had  to 
ask  anyone  this  year  to  help  make  up 
any  deficit,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  That  is  also 
your  duty  and  mine. 

"We  have  to  thank  most  graciously 
oiir  entertainment  committee  for  the 
good  work  they  have  done.  When 
you  note  by  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer the  goodly  amount  received  from 
entertainments  held  during  the  last 
year,  you  can  but  realize  that  it  has 
not    been    a    small    undertaking — that 


il  has  meant  hard  work  and  earnest 
work;  and  it  is  becoming  that  we 
should  all  express  strongly  our  ap- 
preciation of  their  efforts.  I  am  sure 
you  will  join  me  most  heartily  in 
ooiiig   so. 

"We  understand  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee to  have  two  entertainments  as  an 
established  (act  for  our  society  each 
year — one  during  the  summer,  of 
seme  special  interesting  nature,  and 
a  Mardi  Gras  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son each  year,  as  we  did  this  sea- 
son. I  hope  that  both  of  these  af- 
fairs— as  they  may  be  called — will  re- 
ceive your  hearty  support  and  enthu- 
siastic interest. 

"Your  house  committee  and  your 
educational  committee  have  also  car- 
ried on  a  certain  line  of  work,  as 
told  by  their  reports;  but  there  is  one 
cio.T.mittee  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  known  as  the  pan- 
try committee.  Now  any  of  you  who 
have  visited  the  rooms  at  the  dif- 
ferent receptions  and  entertainments, 
l.now  how  well  they  have  carried  on 
llie'r  wo'rk.  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
erjcyed  what  they  have  had  to  offer 
yu>i.  and  that  you  appreciate  it.  Let 
their  good   work   go   on. 

"This  seems  to  be  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  e.xpress  our  thanks  to  all 
of  the  people  vv'ho  have  been  so  gra- 
cious to  us  during  the  last  year — 
iliose  who  have  lielped  in  the  way  of 
talks  and  lectures,  and  those  who 
have  helped  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ing- It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  be  able 
tfi  call  upon  people  to  do  this  sort 
.■f  work  and  to  have  them  respond 
gladly. 

"There  has  come  into  our  work  this 
year  an  experience  that  has  been 
most  interesting  and  most  beneficial 
to  our  organization.  I  speak  especial- 
ly tf  the  gift  that  we  are  to  receive, 
but  I  wish  to  speak  a  little  of  the 
personal   side. 

"When  one  gives  of  what  he  has, 
by  simply  giving  what  is  necessary, 
that  in  itself  has  a  virtue;  but  when 
one  gives  because  of  a  vital  interest 
and  intense  interest  in  the  work 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  gift,  then  it  becomes  more  than 
a  simple  gift.  It  inspires — or  should 
inspire — on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
to  receive  it,  the  same  sort  of  spirit. 
It  should  make  them  intensely  in- 
terested for  the  advancement  of  their 
society. 

"While  we  cannot  all  give  in  the 
way  our  good  friend  has  suggested 
she  wishes  to  do  for  us  this  year,  yet 
we  can  give  of  out-  thought  and  of 
our  best  to  the  work  which  the  so- 
ciety has  to  do. 

"The  thoughtfulness  and  the  pur- 
pose which  has  been  back  of  the  gift 
which  Miss  Kmily  H.  Bourne  is  to 
give  to  us,  must  be  an  inspiration   to 


all  of  us  to  do  our  part  to  carry  on 
the  good  work.  It  certainly  has  in- 
spired me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  you, 
as  from  time  to  time  the  details  of 
her  thought  are  shown  to  you,  and 
developed  in  the  substantial  way 
which  is  her  purpose. 

"In  ^jeaking  of  the  gift,  it  is  her 
thought  to  e.xpress  it  as  a  memorial 
to  her  father,  but  also  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  whaling  industry,  and 
the  men  who  stood  for  it — not  only 
in  their  offices,  directing  and  guid- 
ing it,  but  those  who  went  out  on 
the  sea  amidst  the  hardships  sur- 
rounding it.  It  stands  for  the  strong, 
sturdy,  substantial  interests  of  the 
olden  day,  upon  which  the  New  Bed- 
ford of  today  was  founded;  and  it 
will  ever  stand  to  represent  to  the 
future  generation,  as  well  as  to  the 
present,  that  the  sturdiness  of  those 
days  must  not  be  forgotten,  but  must 
be   developed   and   continued. 

"Miss  Bourne's  gift  places  our  so- 
ciety as  one  of  the  assured  New  Bed- 
ford institutions  of  the  future. 

"In  Salem  not  long  since,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  visit  the  Historical 
society  buildin.gs  of  that  city.  We 
were  told  that  they  had  been  in  exist- 
ence over  a  hundred  years,  and  had 
been  remembered  with  kindly  be- 
quests from  time  to  time  from  those 
interested  in  its  advancement  and 
self-support. 

"Our  society  has  grown  in  fifteen 
years  beyond  our  fondest  hopes.  It  is 
the  usual  custom  to  consider  twenty- 
one  years  as  the  time  when  one  be- 
comes of  age.  Would  it  not  be  a  valu- 
able asset  to  have,  before  that  time, 
a  substantial  endowment  to  care  for 
our  future?  During  the  year,  there 
has  come  to  us,  through  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Miss  Caroline  O.  Seabury, 
one  of  our  first  bequests.  Let  it  be  well 
on  your  mind  that  you  wish  your  part 
in  the  develoiunent  and  care  of  our 
society  and  its  interests,  not  only  in 
the  work  of  today  which  you  can  do, 
but  let  your  influence  and  thought 
help  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
future,  if  it  is  within  your  means  to 
do   so. 

"In  closing,  I  can  but  e.xpress  to 
the  members  of  the  society  my  ap- 
Dreciation  of  their  interest  and  help. 
When  I  first  accepted  the  office  of 
president  of  your  society,  I  felt  I  was 
willing  to  do  some  amount  of  work, 
and  give  it  some  thought.  You  notice 
I  say  'some.'  The  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest which  has  been  shown  by  the 
members  has  inspired  not  only  your 
president,  but  all  of  your  officers,  to 
make  extra  efforts  to  see  that  the  in- 
terest was  not  only  kept  up,  as  the 
expression  Koe.t,  but  increased.  Your 
help  can  but  make  your  society  pro- 
gressive, and  show  an  advancement  in 
the   future,  „jj^    ^_   Cushman." 


Miss    Carolyn    Jones    gave    the    re-  Ollioers  Elected. 

port    of    the    educational    committee,  The   following   officers   were   elected 

stating   that   several   classes   from    the  '■'""   1915-16: 

schools  had   visited  the  building   dur-  President—Herbert   E.    Cushman. 

„,              ,  Vice    Presidents — George    H.    Tripp, 

mg  the  year.   She  read  a  composition  Oliver   Prescott,    Jr. 

on   the  visit  of  one  of  the   classes   by  Secretary — Henry  B.  Worth, 

a    little    French    girl,    which    was    de-  Treasurer— Frederic    H.    Taber. 

.,,,..          ..                ,         i     i    ■    .  Three  Directors  (for  3  years) — Mrs. 

cidedly    interesting    and     entertaining  ^^nie  A.  Swift,  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Brough- 

to  the  members.  ton,   Abbott   P.   Smith. 
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Oxford  Village 


"Oxford  Village"  was  the  subject  of 
a  paper  read  by  Henry  B.  Worth  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Colonial  club. 
Fairhaven.  May  25,  1915.  Mr.  Worth's 
paper  in  full  is  as  follows: 

For  half  a  century  following  the 
King  Philip  war,  Captain  Thomas 
Taber  was  one  of  the  important  men 
in  ancient  Dartmouth.  He  married 
tlie  daughter  of  John  Cook  and  this 
gave  him  prominence  in  all  directions. 
His  title  was  gained  by  a  military 
appointment  in  1689  and  was  always 
used  in  distinguishing  him  from  oth- 
ers by  the  same  name.  His  farm  ex- 
tended from  the  Acushnet  river  east 
to  the  Sconticut  Neck  road,  and  lay 
equally  north  and  south  of  North 
stieet,  the  south  line  being  approxi- 
rr.ately  half  way  between  North  and 
Fridge  streets. 

At  his  death  in  1731,  Captain  Taber 
gave  the  north  half  of  his  homestead 
to  his  son  Jacob  and  the  south  to 
son  Philip.  The  road  now  called 
North  street  separated  these  sections. 
This  way  has  also  been  known  as 
Farm   lane  and  Town   lane. 

In  1742.  Philip  Taber  sold  his 
farm  to  William  Wood,  known  as  the 
Glazier,  who  was  a  thrifty  Quaker 
of  successful  business  capacity.  A 
few  years  later  he  purchased  the  tract 
south  of  his  farm  and  this  extended 
his  ownership  south  nearly  to  Bridge 
street. 

Whaling  Begins. 

Such  inforination  as  can  be  ob- 
tained indicates  that  the  whaling  in- 
dustry in  ancient  Dartmouth  began  at 
the  Head  of  Apponagansett  before 
1V51,  when  John  Wady  and  Daniel 
Wood  were  owners  of  two  or  three 
vessels.  How  much  earlier  it  started 
cannot  he  fixed  definitely,  but  in  1725 
Ihilip  Sherman  had  a  ship  building 
yard  which  he  sold  to  Daniel  Wood 
where  the  Methodist  church  stands. 

This  Daniel  Wood  was  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  his  day  and  related  by 
marriage  to  John  Wady  who  later 
was  also  a  rich  man.  William  Wood, 
Glazier,    was   a   cousin    of   Daniel. 

About  1760  the  centre  of  wlxaling 
in  Dartmouth  was  established  on  the 
Acushnet  river.  On  the  west  side  the 
Kussells  took  the  lead  and  were  close- 
ly followed  by  the  men  who  settled 
i'airhaven  village.  At  that  date  no 
Iridge  spanned   the  Acushnet  and   the 


best  channel  was  east  of  the  island 
called  "Ram."  Taber's,  Wood's  and 
Popes  island.  When  the  twenty  acre 
purchase  was  made  for  Fairhaven  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  wharf  or 
other  accessory  to  whaling  or  com- 
mercial activity,  except  that  a  vessel 
was  being-  built  by  Elnathan  Pope  on 
Crow  island.  Whatever  Pope  may 
have  had  in  contemplation,  he  had 
not  at  that  date  established  any  whal- 
ing  or    maritime    business. 

Elnathan  Eldredge  was  one  of  tho 
Fairhaven  syndicate.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore these  speculators  purchased 
Fairhaven.  Eldredge  alone  purchased 
a  neck  of  land  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  William  Wood's  farm  on  tho 
river,  comprising  six  acres,  and  th'3 
object  was  "for  house  lots."  This 
V/as  the  Oxford  purchase.  The  deed 
contains  some  interesting  informa- 
tion. The  east  bound  was  an  inlet 
called  a-  salt  pond  that  was  just 
vest  of  the  burial  place.  Hence  the 
pond  was  at  the  south  end  of  Cherry 
street.  The  conveyance  did  not  in- 
clude the  place  "where  the  try 
house  and  oil  sheds  stand."  This 
tract  was  next  west  of  the  pond  and 
v/as  where  the  Coggeshall  and  Bixrt- 
lett  Allen  houses  are  located.  So,  in 
December,  1760,  William  Wood  hi\d 
established  a  landing  place,  try  works 
for  trying  out  blubber  and  sheds  for 
storing  oil.  He  retained  this  prop- 
erty until  1768  when  he  sold  the 
whole  to  Eldredge. 

The  original  purchase  was  the  sec- 
tion west  of  Cheri-y  street.  At  this 
date  there  was  no  Main  street  north 
of  Fairhaven  and  the  only  way  for 
the  lot  owners  to  reach  a  highway 
was  along  the  Farm  lane  or  North 
street  to   Adams  street. 

First   Called  Oxford. 

For  several  years  after  the  pur- 
chase. Eldredge  did  not  adopt  a  name 
for  the  village.  At  first  it  was  "Ye 
Little  Town  at  Ye  Foot  of  William 
Wood's  Homestead",  then  it  was  "Up- 
pertown."  In  a  deed  in  March,  1773. 
the  name  Oxford  was  used  for  the 
first  time.  The  name  "Poverty 
Point",  requires  examination.  It  ap- 
pears in  deeds  to  and  from  Joshua 
Howland  in  1810  relating  to  land  of 
Itobert  Bennett,  and  had  not  been 
used  before.  About  this  date  two 
events    took     place    which    may    have 
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led  to  the  designation.  Robert  Ben- 
nett, the  leading  man  of  the  village, 
was  overtaken  by  financial  disaster 
during  those  depressing  years  that 
preceeded  the  war  of  1S12.  It  wa.s 
some  of  his  land  that  was  attached 
by  Joshua  Howland.  Then  the  sloop 
"Thetis"  sailed  the  year  before  for 
Savannah  with  34  men  on  board  and 
was  wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras.  and 
all  but  five  were  lost.  Nineteen  lived 
in  and  near  New  Bedford.  but  of 
tho.se  that  were  lost  only  three  lived 
at  Oxford.  But  the  tradition  is  that 
there  were  left  in  Oxford  many  wid- 
ows with  children  and  so  the  place 
was  called  "Poverty  Point."  An  ex- 
a.mination  of  the  vessel's  list  does  not 
confirm  this  theory.  Only  five  lived 
at  Oxford  and  two  of  these  were 
saved.  The  loss  of  three  inen  at  sea 
would  not  render  the  whole  villag'e  so 
destitute  as  to  be  called  "Poverty 
Point. ".The  probability  is  that  the 
name  described  the  people  more  or 
less  aptly  and  it  clung  to  the  com- 
munity and  was  in  cominon  use  until 
recent  years.  This  condtion  was  due 
more  lil^ely  to  unfavorable  local  con- 
ditions than  to  the  shipwreck. 

As  a  speculation,  Oxford  was  a 
failure.  The  portion  of  the  tract  west 
of  West  street  was  devoted  to  a  wharf 
and  two  or  three  stores.  The  section 
between  West  and  Cherry  streets  was 
intersected  by  two  streets  and  into 
twenty  house  lots.  A  public  pump  was 
built  at  the  crossing  of  West  and  Ox- 
ford streets.  Storehouses  at  the  wharf 
were  built  by  Jethro  Hathaway,  Bar- 
tholomew Taber  and  John  McPher- 
son,  and  Hathaway  owned  three  lots, 
but  none  of  these  men  lived  there.  It 
was  over  thirty  years  before  all  the 
lots  were  disposed  of  and  less  than 
a  dozen  houses  were  built.  In  those 
years  Oxford  was  not  an  attraction. 
But  not  long  before  1800  a  develop- 
ment took  Dlace  that  gave  promise 
of  better  destiny.  Main  street  was  ex- 
tended north  from  Fairhaven  and  the 
bridge  was  built  across  the  river.  Ox- 
ford was  connected  with  two  larger 
communities  and  it  was  expected  that 
this  would    be  an   advantage. 

Robert  Bennett  of  Long  Plain  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  speculator.  He 
purchased  the  land  between  Main  and 
Cherry  street  and  along  both  sides  of 
Main  to  a  considerable  extent  south. 
He  sold  the  land  in  house  lots  and 
built  and  sold  houses.  It  is  a  well 
founded  tradition  that  he  operated  the 
shipyard  west  of  Cherry  street  where 
the  William  Wood  "try  houses"  had 
been.  The  records  show  that  he  be- 
came associated  with  a  man  named 
Fearing  and  started  a  store  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Oxford  street  and 
Main.  He  must  have  attained  some 
success   because    he   built    for   himself 


on  the  east  side  of  Main  street  the 
three-story  mansion  which  is  the  most 
pretentious  dwelling  in  the  village. 
But  the  public  improvements  that 
were  expected  to  bring  prosperity 
failed  in  that  result.  The  bridge  ruin- 
ed the  channel  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  and  the  business  at  the  wharf 
at  the  foot  of  Oxford  street  ceased. 
The  stores  were  abandoned  and  the 
land  at  the  end  of  the  point  was  de- 
voted to  houses.  The  pump  was  dis- 
continued beyond  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Then  came  those  turbulent  years 
after  1800  when  England  and  Napo- 
leon were  at  war  and  each  was  de- 
claring blockades  and  embargoes 
which  paralyzed  all  American  busi- 
ness. The  New  Bedford  vessels  coujd 
bring  in  oil  but  had  no  market  in 
which  to  sell  it.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  Acushnet  river  the  Russells  be- 
came involved.  It  was  this  depression 
that  caused  the  downfall  of  Robert 
Bennett  and  swept  away  his  property. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  little  vil- 
lage should  be  heavily  burdened. 
These  causes  rather  than  the  wreck  of 
the  sloop  brought  the  people  into 
such  a  condition  that  the  place  was 
called  "Poverty  Point."  It  is  of  some 
significance  that  the  deeds  in  which 
this  name  first  occurs  related  to  land 
of  Robert  Bennett.  The  very  success- 
ful career  of  Captain  Thomas  Ben- 
nett, son  of  Robert,  enabled  him  to 
redeem  the  homestead  property,  and 
It    is   still    owned    in    the    family. 

Mercantile   Career   Ends. 

The  construction  of  the  bridge 
closed  the  mercantile  career  of  Ox- 
ford village.  Soon  after  the  War  of 
1S12  the  wharf  was  abandoned  and 
the  storeliouses  were  sold.  The  town 
pump  disappeared  and  the  shipyard 
west  of  Cherry  street  was  only  an 
historical  recollection.  A  few  men 
have  engaged  in  building  whale  boats, 
but  outside  of  this  industry.  Old  Ox- 
ford has  become  a  residential  section. 
In  the  disaster  of  1810  one  lot  of  land 
of  Robert  Bennett  is  described  as  hav- 
ing thereon  a  "nail  m.ichine."  This 
is  mentioned  in  two  conveyances  of 
that  date  and  there  the  sub.iect  ends. 
It  is  a  suggestive  item.  Probably  in 
his  zeal  to  engage  in  many  enterprises, 
hoping  that  success  would  offset 
failure,  Bennett  encouraged  some  in- 
ventor who  claimed  to  make  nails 
by  machinery.  Fifty  years  later  other 
capitalists  had  better  success  with  the 
factory    near   Fort   Phoenix. 

The  village  store  that  was  at  first 
at  the  wharf,  before  ISOO,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Mai  nand  Oxford  streets.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Bennett  and  William  Fear- 
ing,  but  in   1806   the  lot   was  sold  to 
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Nicholas  Taber  and  the  pi-esent  house 
built  and  occupied  by  him  as  the 
"Rising  Sun  Inn."  Thoddeus  Pickens, 
a  son-in-law  of  Bennett,  then  had  a 
store  on   the  lot  next  west. 

Any  investisration  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Oxford  is  hindered  by  the 
number  of  deeds  that  were  never 
placed  on  record.  Whether  this  was 
due  to  poverty  or  carelessness  can- 
not be  settled,  but.  it  is  an  exas- 
perating circumstance  anywhere  and 
is  to  be  observed  to  a  Kreater  degree 
in  this  viHage  than  elsewhere.  In 
attempting  to  trace  back  the  history 
of  the  store  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Oxford  and  Main  streets  this  defect 
becomes  an  obstacle.  Probably  as  soon 
as  the  store  was  discontinued  on  the 
corner  that  Taber  purchased,  another 
was  started  across  the  street  where 
it  has  been  ever  since.  But  it  cannot 
be  known  who  was  the  storekeeper 
until  1828  when  it  was  conducted  by 
•lohn  Howland  &  Co.,  and  later  by 
Joseph  Taber. 

Previous  to  Howland  there  are  in- 
dications that  Xoah  Spooner  and  DaTi- 
iel  Clark  owned  a  store  on  this  corner. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  for 
over  a  century  the  village  store  that 
has  supplied  this  hamlet  has  been 
conducted  continuously  on  the  north- 
west corner.  "When  owned  by  .lohn 
Howland.  good  liquor  was  sold,  as  was 
customary  in  all  stores  of  that  period. 

Taxi'i'ii  a  Social  Centre. 

The  tavern,  or  public  house,  was 
the  social  centre  of  early  New  Eng- 
land communities,  but  this  stru.g- 
gling  village  seems  to  have  had  only 
one.  Nicholas  Taber  had  a  license  in 
1S02  which  was  before  he  located  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Oxford  streets 
and  while  he  did  not  own  the  house 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Oxford 
and  Cherry  streets,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  he  had  a  public  house 
or  store  at  this  place. 

"The  Rising  Sun  Tavern"  had  a 
typical  sign  that  swung  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  streets,  which  fortunately 
has  been  preserved  and  is  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Colonial  club.  The 
house  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
double,  two  story  and  two  chimney 
variety  of  that  date,  and  for  over  a 
century  was  in  the  Nicholas  Taber 
family. 

First  Meeting-House. 

Oxford  was  a  village  without  a 
meeting  house  until  1850.  Before 
ISOO  its  inhabitants  were  too  few  in 
number  to  maintain  a  church,  and, 
even  if  they  had  undertaken  the  ob- 
ject they  were  too  diverse  in  bcliets  to 
agree  on  any  single  creed.  After 
Main  street  was  extended  from  Fair- 
haven,  the  Parish  Meeting  house  in 
the    centre    of    Fairhiiven      accommo- 


dated all  who  were  not  Quakers  and 
those  could  attend  at  Acushnet.  In 
1*50  the  village  people  seem  to  have 
fc-lt  the  need  of  a  general  a.ssembly 
hall  for  religious  purposes  and  12 
men  p\irchased  from  John  Bunker  a 
lot  on  the  south  side  of  North  street 
and  built  a  meeting  house.  The  deed 
provided  in  very  plain  terms  that  "it 
was  to  be  a  free  meeting  iiouse  and 
not  for  any  particular  sect  or  denom- 
ination, and  if  it  ceased  to  be  used 
for  a  meeting  house  the  property 
should  revert  to  the  thirteen  own- 
ers." 

In  1S34  Joseph  Millett  conveyed  to 
the  trustees  of  the  M.  E.  church,  a 
lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main 
street  and  the  new  bridge,  and  here 
was  built  the  church  which  the  Meth- 
odists owned  and  occupied  until  1849 
when  they  moved  to  the  centre  of 
Fairhaven.  In  1S51  the  Main  street 
church  was  sold  to  the  town  and  for 
the  next  half  century  was  used  as  the 
town    High    school. 

Oxford  had  a  school  before  18  00. 
but  it  is  a  very  obscure  affair.  The 
layout  of  Main  street  in  1795  was  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  North  street 
and  it  terminated  at  a  "schoolhouse 
en  land  of  Bartholomew  Taber,"  and 
the  building  must  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  North  street  on  the  west  side 
of  Main.  These  early  schools  were 
village  and  not  town  institutions  and 
so  there  is  no  record  concerning  their 
career,  by  whom  or  when  they  were 
started,  how  they  were  supported  or 
what  teachers  were  employed.  In 
1S2S  John  Bunker  sold  a  lot  to  dis- 
trict No.  11  and  there  must  have  been 
erected  some  kind  of  a  building.  In 
iS4i;  it  was  the  stone  structure  now 
on  the  same  lot  which  may  have  been 
built   earlier. 

The  .\i-a(I<'niy. 

The  New  Bedford  Academy  stood  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Main  street 
and  the  new  bridge  and  is  the  building 
where  this  meeting  is  convened.  The 
lot  was  purchased  in  1798  by  Joseph 
Bates  and  Isaac  Sheimian  and  others 
of  Fairhaven  and  Oxford  erected  the 
building.  In  1S41  Samuel  Borden  had 
purchased  all  the  interests  and  the 
lot  .and  building  were  later  owned  by 
Captain   John   A.   Hawes. 

A  uni(|ue  feature  of  Oxford  is  the 
burial  place,  near  the  foot  of  Cherry 
street.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  land 
mark  in  the  deed  from  William  Wood 
in  1760  and  later  in  his  will  this 
place  was  given  in  the  care  of  his 
sons  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  for- 
ever. He  describes  the  spot  as  be- 
ing "a  little  hummock  or  island  on 
the  meadow  at  the  foot  of  my  home- 
stead where  were  buried  persons  who 
were  of  good  account  in  their  day." 
Instead   of  fulfilling   the  wish   of  their 
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ancestors,  the  Wood  descendants  sold 
this  place  with  other  adjoining  land 
and  allowed  the  spot  to  be  neglected 
vntil  the  Improvement  association 
rescued  it  from  desecration.  Owing 
piobably  to  a  provision  in  John 
Cook's  will,  which  has  been  misun- 
derstood, it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
was  buried  on  this  "hummock"  and 
the  fact  is  so  stated  on  the  bowlder 
that  was  placed  there  as  a  monu- 
ment. Without  explaining  the  rea- 
sons it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Cook  was  buried 
here;  that  the  circumstances  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  last  resting 
place  was  on  the  neck  at  Howard's 
brook,  a  spot  for  which  the  provision 
in  his  will  applied  and  for  which  he 
-showed  the  keenest  interest.  All  that 
can  be  known  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Oxford  cemetery  is  the  eulogy  of  Wil- 
liam Wood,  "persons  that  were  of 
good  account  in  their  day."  Being  on 
the  farm  of  Captain  Thomas  Taber, 
it  is  likely  that  he  and  the  members 
ot  his  family  were  among  the  num- 
ber. 

Eiii-ly  Dwellings. 

Among  the  footprints  left  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Oxford  are  their  dwell- 
ings which  are  interestmg  because 
they  illustrate  every  period  of  colonial 
architecture.  The  earliest  was  Captain 
Thomas  Taber's  homestead  built  in 
16S0,  only  the  larger  part  of  the 
stone  end  being  still  standing.  Some 
pictures  ccist  of  Black  Annis,  the  old 
Indian  woman  who  last  occupied  it, 
with  the  building  in  the  background. 
Some  pictures  e.vist  which  show  the 
chimney.  The  large  fireplace  is  still 
standing  where  over  two  centuries 
ago  the  children  of  Captain  Thomas 
Taber  gathered  during  the  snows  of 
winter  in  the  house  that  had  only  one 
apartment  to  serve  as  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room  and    parlor. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Adams 
street  and  North  is  the  massive  centre 
chimney  house,  the  homestead  of  the 
late  Captain  George  H.  Taber.  In  some 
respects  it  resembles  the  John  Alden 
house  at  Duxbury.  It  was  probably 
built  by  Jacob  Taber.  the  son  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas,  previous  to  1747.  This 
estate  was  set  off  to  Captain  Thomas 
Taber  in  1673  and  is  still  owned  by 
one   of  his  direct   descendants. 

On  the  west  side  of  Adams  street 
south  of  North  is  a  long  curious 
house  that  seems  from  its  three 
chimneys  like  a  block  of  houses. 
While  it  has  an  ancient  appearance 
the  family  tradition  is  that  the 
earliest  pa.rt  was  built  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  William  Wood  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  other 
additions  in  length  were  erected  later. 

On  the  north  side  of  Oxford  street, 
between    Cherry    and    West   streets    is 


the  central  chimney  homestead  of  the 
late  Eben  Akin,  Jr.  While  some  of 
the  early  deeds  of  this  place  have 
not  been  recorded,  enough  appears  to 
show  that  this  house  was  built  by 
James  Sellers  before  1771  and  belongs 
to  the  large  chimney  variety  of  that 
style  common  at  that  period.  It  was 
later  purchased  by  Bartholomew 
Akin. 

The  house  next  west  presents  the 
same  difficulty  due  to  unrecorded 
deeds,  but  it  must  have  been  there  in 
1788,  and  since  1821  has  been  owned 
in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Bartlett 
Allen   family. 

Bennett's  Houses. 

The  speculative  activity  of  Robert 
Bennett,  during  the  decade  after  1797 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  house  that  were  char- 
acteristic of  that  period.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  a  centre  chimney  va- 
riety, built  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
the  Akin  house,  yet  the  chimney  was 
smaller.  It  was  the  lingering  of  an 
old  type  in  a  subsequent  period  when 
it  had  been  generally  rejected  in  the 
populous  towns.  This  tendency  to  hold 
to  the  old  styles  was  common  in 
country  villages.  The  Keen  and  Hath- 
away house  on  the  north  side  of  La- 
fayette street  between  Cherry  and 
Main  and  the  Francis  house  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  street  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  final  development  of  the 
central  chimney  dwelling  which  is 
found  more  at  Oxford  than  elsewhere. 

The  successful  house  of  that  period 
that  may  be  ranked  as  by  far  the 
most  popular  was  the  double  two- 
story  design  with  central  hall-way  and 
two  chimneys,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  hall.  This  was  the  prevailing  style 
generally  in  New  England  and  to  a 
marked  degree  in  southern  Massachu- 
setts and  in  New  Bedford  and  vici- 
nity. There  were  several  at  Oxford. 
The  John  Bunker  house  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  street  across  from  the 
store;  the  Taber  tavern  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Oxford,  and 
the  Nye  house  next  north  of  the  new 
High  school  lot  are  good  examples 
ot  the  two-chimney  style.  The  Nye 
house  was  built  in  1799  by  Reuben 
Jenney  and  afterward  owned  and  oc- 
cupied b.v  Galen  Hix,  first  principal 
of  the  academy. 

The  Dutch  Cap  style  was  adopted  to 
a  limited  extent  during  this  period, 
but  was  usually  selected  by  men  of 
wealth  because  it  was  expensive  to 
construct  and  was  a  good  basis  for 
certain  kinds  of  ornamentation,  like 
parapet  rails  and  verandas.  Without 
some  embellishment  they  were  like 
cubical  blocks  as  may  be  noticed  in 
the  Rodman  house  in  New  Bedford,  at 
the    corner    of    Spring    and       County 
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streets.   A  good   example   of  this  style  have  kept  their  dwellings  in  excellent 

where   the   builder   was   not   restricted  repair   and    what    is    much    more    for- 

by     Quaker    influence    is    the    Robert  tunate,   they  have,   in   most  cases,   left 

Bennett  house  at  Oxford,   on   the   east  the    orig'inal    house    unaltered    by   any 

side  of  Main   street,   near  the  head   of  attempt    at    remodelling.      A    modern 

Oxford    which    exhibits    the    opporiu-  house   may   be   satisfactory,    but   mod- 

nities  for  elaborate  and   ornate  treat-  ern  ornamentation  of  an  ancient  house 

ment.  is    always    in    danger    of    incongruous 

The  people  of  Oxford  in  recent  years  result. 


Taber  Family  Reunion 

JULY   23,    1915 


The  verandas  of  the  Padanaram 
club,  were  the  gathering  place  yester- 
day morning  for  members  of  the 
Taber  family,  who  held  their  fourth 
annual    reunion. 

The  following  officers  were  re- 
elected: 

President  —  Frederic  Taber,  New 
Bedford. 

Vice  President — Jesse  P.  Taber, 
Worcester. 

Secretary — S.  S.  Taber,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Treasurer  (newly  elected) — Fred- 
eric  H.   Taber,   New   Bedford. 

George  H.  Taber  of  Pittsburgh, 
Miss  Martha  Taber  of  Pawling,  N.  Y.. 
and  George  S.  Taber  of  New  Bedford 
were  re-elected  honorary  vice  presi- 
dents, while  Franlilyn  A.  Taber  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Mabel  Ta- 
ber of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  Jo- 
seph Tabei  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  were 
newly  chosen  honorary  vice  presi- 
dents. 

L.etters  of  regret  read  at  the  business 
meeting,  were  from  C.  Taber  Perkins 
cl  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Charles  N.  Taber 
(>f  Reynolds.  N.  D.,  A.  E.  Taber  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Edward  G.  Taber 
of  Spokane,  Wash.;  James  E.  Taber  of 
DeWittville.  N.  Y.,  Henry  W.  Taber  of 
Martville,   N.   Y.,   and   George  T.   Hart. 

Au  interesting  feature  of  the  re- 
union was  the  reading  of  an  address, 
"Thomas  Taber  of  Dartmouth,"  by 
Henry  B.  Worth.  Dinner  was  served 
in  the  Woodhouse  pavilion  at  1 
o'clock. 


Ml  Worth's  address  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Acushnet, 
Dartmouth  and  Westport  were  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Dartmouth.  The  original 
grantees  of  this  section  were  residents 
of  Plymouth  and  Duxbury,  but  only  a 
few  took  up  their  abode  on  Buzzards 
bay.  No  town  in  the  Old  Colony  con- 
tained such  diversity  of  people.  A 
dozen  families  from  Plymouth  settled 
en  the  east  side  of  the  Acushnet  river. 
]n  religion  and  civil  government  they 
followed  the  principles  of  the  Pil- 
grims. The  remaining  portion  of  the 
town  was  purchased  and  occupied  by 
Quakers  and  a  small  number  of  Bap- 
lista  from  Portsmouth.  R.  I.,  and  from 


Cape  Cod.  Here  was  a  prolific  source 
of  discord  and  the  opposing  parties 
were  trained  never  to  yield  until 
brousiht  into  submission  by  competent 
authority.  Massachusetts  was  Puritan 
and  Dartmouth  was  Quaker  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  Quakers  and  Bapt'sts  were  al- 
lies against  the  province  in  affairs  of 
church,  government  and  education. 
The  small  Puritan  elerr.ent  in  Dart- 
iuouth  exercised  a  feeble  control  in 
the  town,  but  they  had  the  support  of 
the  united  province.  This  situation  in- 
vitably  led  to  bitter  controversies 
Any  reports  of  unsatisf ictory  proceed- 
ings presented  at  Boston  by  the  Popes, 
Spuoners  or  Hathaways  were  cordially 
welcomed,  and  the  powerful  ma- 
chinery of  the  province  was  quickly 
set  in  motion  to  coerce  the  Dartmoutb 
town  government  into  subjection.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  describe  this  in- 
tensely interesting  episode.  So  much 
has  been  presented  to  indicate  the  in- 
fluences in  affairs  of  the  town  of  Dart- 
mouth. Stated  theologically,  the  town 
was  over  three-quarters  Quaker  and 
the  rest   Presbyterian. 

Consequently  the  Quakers  con- 
trolled every  department  and  yet 
could  not  always  elect  men  of  their 
own  sect  to  office  because  there  was 
the  difficulty  of  taking  the  oath  of 
office.  While  the  Baptist  element  was 
not  numerous,  yet,  owing  to  the  curi- 
ous politcal  situation,  it  was  better  to 
elect  a  Baptist  than  a  Presbyterian 
and  frequently  Baptists  were  chosen. 
In  this  way  the  Quakers  made  good 
selections  and  retained  men  in  office 
for  long  terms.  This  was  true  of 
Captain  Thomas  Taber,  son  of  the 
first  Phiiip.  Born  in  Yarmouth,  the 
family  moved  to  Edgartown,  where 
they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Baptist 
views  under  the  teachings  of  Peter 
Folger  and  then  they  removed  to 
New  London,  Portsmouth  and 
finally  settled  permanently  at  Adams- 
ville  which  previous  to  ISOO  was 
known  as  Tabers  Mills.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Taber  family  a  Bap- 
tist organization  was  gathered  in  that 
vicinity  before  ICSO  and  still  worships 
in  a  stone  meeting  house  north  of 
Adamsville.  The  first  minister  was 
Philip  Taber,  a  brother  of  Thomas. 

John  Cook  was  the  leading  Pilgrim 
among     the     Dartmouth     inhabitants 
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during  the  first  30  years  of  its  history. 
It  is  said  that  he  became  affected  by 
l^Tjitist  views  and  was  not  in  favor 
with  the  chrireh  at  Plymouth.  Possibly 
this  similarity  of  opinion  led  to 
friendly  relations  between  the  Cook 
and  Taber  families.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Thomas  Taber  married 
Esther  Cook  who  was  eighteen. 

John  Cook  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal grantees  of  Dartmouth,  and  a 
prominent  land  owner.  In  1672  he 
conveyed  to  Thomas  Taber  one  third 
of  a  share  of  Dartmouth,  and  in  16S3 
still  more.  Part  of  this  interest  was 
located  in  a  large  tract  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Acushnet  river,  compris- 
ing 300  acres  and  extending:  from 
Riverside  cemetery  south  nearly  to  the 
new  bridge  and  from  the  river  east- 
ward over  a  mile.  The  village  of  Ox- 
ford was  at  the  center  of  the  water 
front.  In  what  part  of  thi.s  great 
farm  he  placed  his  house  is  not 
known,  but  without  question  it  was  de- 
stroyed four  years  later  during  the 
King  Philip  war.  When  the  inhabi- 
tants returned  he  built  a  Iiou.ve  in  Ox- 
ford village  east  of  Main  .street,  in 
line  of  Pilgrim  avenue.  In  the  deed 
from  his  wife'u  father  he  is  designated 
as  "Maison."  from  which  circum- 
stance it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
built  the  house  h.mself.  It  was  de- 
signed according  to  the  Rhode  Island 
plan  of  that  day,  one  story  with  gor- 
rell,  on  the  lower  floor  one  or  at 
most  two  rooms  and  the  south  end  of 
stone,  tapering  into  a  chimney.  In 
this  habitation  were  born  and  brought 
up  six  daughters  and  five  sons.  Es- 
ther Cook  was  the  mother  of  two  and 
in  1672  Tliomas  Taber  married  a  sec- 
ond time  .VJary  Thompson  of  Middle- 
boro,  daughter  of  John,  a  man  of 
large  stature  and  large  property.  She 
was  the  mother  of  the  other  nine  chil- 
dren. 

The  stone  end  house  was  occupied 
by  the  family  of  William  Wood  until 
the  Revolution.  Its  later  occupants, 
were  tenants  and  the  last  was  an  old 
Indian  woman  who  about  1850  was 
taken  to  the  Fairhaven  almshouse. 
A  few  years  later  the  house  was  de- 
molished and  the  stone  end  chimney 
remained  standing.  About  1859  this 
was  partly  reduced  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  but  the  largest  part  is  still 
standing  where  Thomas  Taber  built  it 
two   hundred    and    forty   years   ago. 

Hy  .appointment  of  the  general  court 
in  16S<|  Thomas  Taber  was  chosen 
captain,  a  title  which  was  given  him 
usually   after    that    date. 

In  deeds  to  and  from  Captain 
Thomas  Taber  he  is  generally  desig- 
nated as  "yeoman",  which  meant 
"landowner".  The  designation  of 
"Mason"  is  not  used  after  his  first 
deed.  This  may  indicate  that  he  was 
by  occupation  a  "farmer." 


His  oincial  career  was  continuous 
and  well  occupied.  Once  he  repre- 
sented the  Town  at  Plymouth,  several 
times  he  served  as  7»iouerator  of 
Town  meeting,  surveyor  of  high- 
ways, constable,  Town  clerk  and 
eleven  terms  as  selectman.  When 
the  Town  in  16S6  voted  to  build  its 
Town  house  on  the  Hathaway  road 
at  the  head  of  the  Slocum  road  the 
committee  to  attend  to  that  import- 
ant duty  was  Thomas  Taber  and  Seth 
Pope. 

Beside  indicating  his  capacity  in 
management  of  public  business,  this 
varied  and  continuous  service  shows 
that  he  was  approved  by  the  major- 
ity of  his  townsmen  at  a  period  when 
there  was  turmoil  and  disturliance 
lietween  the  two  contending  factions. 
In  his  church  afflliations  Captain 
Taber  did  not  manifest  any  positive 
activity.  The  Dartmouth  Monthly 
meetmg  claims  him  as  a  member,  and 
in  1708,  when  there  was  a  vigorous 
protest  of  voters  against  compelling 
the  town  to  pay  an  assessment  to 
maintain  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
meeting  house,  amongst  the  signers 
was  Thomas  Taber  and  his  sons  Philip, 
Thomas  and  Joseph.  This  may  have 
been  when  they  were  still  Baptists. 
An  examination  of  such  church  rec- 
ords as  are  preserved  prove  that  the 
members  of  this  family  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Dartmouth  Friends'  meet- 
ing in  171E  and  in  1730,  and  subse- 
quently several  of  the  children  were 
married  in  that  meeting.  Probably 
when  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
attempted  to  compel  the  Dartmouth 
voters  to  contribute  towards  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  and  meeting,  the 
Taber  family  passed  into  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  is  rather  incon.gruous 
to  find  among  its  members  a  military 
captain.  But  in  those  days  it  was  not 
considered  an  impediment.  Another 
important  fact  appears  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  records  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  contained  in  the 
manuscript  books  ana  cemetery.  This 
society  began  about  1708.  The  name 
of  Taber  does  not  appear  in  its  an- 
nals until  after  the  Revolution.  No 
birth  death  nor  marriage  is  recorded. 
This  shows  that  the  Tabers  were  not 
Pr-jsbyterian,  and  indirectly  confirms 
the  suggestion  that  this  family  began 
as  Baptists  ,and  soon  after  1700,  when 
the  Baptist  meeting  house,  which  had 
been  in  Dartmouth  near  the  west 
boundary,  was  moved  a  short  distance 
west  into  Tiverton,  the  Tabers  became 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Friend.s. 
Ths  Tabers  of  Tiverton  seem  to  have 
continued  their  connection  with  the 
Baptist  denomination. 

One  of  the  chief  ob.jects  in  the  life 
of  a  colonial  yeoman  was  to  rear  a 
large  family,  encourage  them  to  em- 
bark   in    early     marriages     and     then 
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leave  the  sons  substantial  farms. 
Thus  Captain  Seth  Pope,  the  richest 
man  in  Dartmouth,  owned  large 
farms  and  other  extensive  possi?ssions 
and  at  his  death  he  devised  a  valuable 
farm  to  each  of  his  four  sons. 

For  that  day  Thomas  Taber  was  a 
wealthy  man  and  large  landed  inter- 
ests had  come  into  his  hands.  The 
mills  at  the  he.id  of  the  Acushnet 
river  were  owned  by  the  principal 
men  of  the  locality.  Captain  Pope,  the 
Hathaways  and  Captain  Taber. 
Beside  the  farms  that  he  had  acquired 
he  oivned  meadow  and  wood  land  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  His  will 
was  executed  in  1723  but  his  death 
occurred  nine  years  later.  The  docu- 
ment mentions  his  wife  Mary  and  five 
sons  and  six  daughters.  The  latter 
had  married  men  named  Perry,  Ken- 
ney.  Hart,  Morton,  Blackwell  and  one 
had  remarried  her  cousin  Ebenezer 
Taber. 

According  to  the  custom  of  that  day, 
beside  a  life  right  to  the  widow  in  his 
house  and  part  of  the  homestead,  all 
moveables  were  beciueathed  to  his 
widow  and  daughters. 

On  the  road  from  Fairhaven  to  Mat- 
tapoisett,  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
town  hall,  is  a  well  known  storehouse 
built  by  a  merchant  named  Delano. 
This  farm  Thomas  Taber  devised  to 
his  son   Thomas. 

North  of  the  head  of  the  Acushnet 
river  at  the  road  leading  to  Whites 
factory  was  a  large  farm  which  he 
gave   to   his   sons  John   and   Joseph. 

H'S  own  homestead  he  divided,  the 
north  half  to  son  Jacob  and  the  south 
to  son  Philip.  North  street  is  the 
division  between  the  two  sections.  His 
stone  end  house  was  in  the  south 
half  and  this  was  given  during  her 
life   to   the   widow. 

There  was  no  house  on  the  north 
half  originally  and  Jacob  Taber  was 
obliged  to  erect  a  dwelling  on  that 
part.  On  the  northwest  corner  of 
North  and  Adams  street  is  still  stand- 
ing a  large  massive  house  that  must 
have  been  Ijuilt  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  the  house  of  the  late 
Captain  George  H.  Taber,  and  is  now 
owned  by  his  son,  both  descendants  of 
Jacob  Taber.  If  the  exterior  can  be 
depended  on  for  decisive  information, 
the  house  was  erected  by  Jacob  Taber 
about   175   years  ago. 

The  life  of  Captain  Thomas  Taber 
covered  four  score  and  six  years,  and 
was  extremel.v  useful  and  respectable. 
He  served  his  generation  well  and 
without  attempting  inopportune  re- 
forms and  innovations,  proceeded 
along  the   beaten   track. 

The  south  half  of  his  homestead 
was  purchased  by  William  Wood, 
whose    family    was    promirjent   among 


the  society  of  Friends.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  Revolution  he  executed  his 
will  and  made  special  arangement 
for  the  preservation  of  a  hillock  in 
the  meadow  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  his  farm  where,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "were  buried  persons  who 
were  of  good  account  in  their  day." 
A  bowlder  now  marks  the  spot  and 
on  the  inscription  is  the  doubtful  leg- 
end that  there  was  the  last  resting 
place  of  John  Cook.  It  was  the 
family  burial  plot  where  were  laid 
the  persons  in  the  family  of  Captain 
Thomas  Taber  and  here  they  were 
placed  in  graves  that  were  never 
marked. 


There  were  many  interesting  family 
history  stories  told  this  inorning,  and 
one  of  these  was  told  by  Franklyn  A. 
'Jaber  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  Thomas  Ta- 
ber, was  fourth  in  line  from  Philip 
Taber,  the  first  known  settler  of  that 
name  in  this  country.  Thomas  Taber 
was  born  June  22.  1732.  probably  in 
Dartmouth,  and  in  1760,  in  the  33d 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  he  and 
his  wife  traveled  through  200  miles  oi 
wilderness  and  settled  at  Quaker  Hil- 
in  Duchess  county.  New  York.  The 
farm  has  since  passed  from  father  to 
son.  and  the  graves  of  the  original 
Tabers  are  in  the  yard.  Mrs.  Taber 
was  a  well  known  cheese  maker,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
she  agreed  to  give  a  cheese  to  the  first 
colonial  general  to  enter  the  vicinity. 
The  records  of  George  Washington 
show  that  he  secured  a  cheese  for 
which   he  paid   16  shillings  cash. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  re- 
union were  Joseph  J.  Taber.  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.:  Theodore  A.  Taber, 
Brockton;  George  A.  Taber,  Boston: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Russell.  Acush- 
net: Frank  E.  Taber,  Acushnet;  James 
F.  Schlutz,  Acushnet;  Otis  T.  Aldrich, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Ta- 
ber, Worcester;  Frederick  Taber,  New 
Bedford:  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Schultz,  John 
C.  Sherman,  Acushnet;  Charles  O. 
Taber,  Providence:  Julia  F.  Taber, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas 
S.  Taber,  New  Bedford;  Mabel  B.  Ta- 
ber, Binghamton;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wat- 
son, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Mrs.  Phebe  P. 
Welden,  Central  Village;  Eben  Jones. 
Middleboro;  Miss  Gladys  Taber,  New 
Bedford:  Mrs.  M.  Maria  Sharp,  New- 
port; Mrs.  A.  Sarah  Watson,  New- 
port; George  W.  Taber,  Fall  River; 
Clinton  Taber,  New  Bedford;  Miss 
Sarah  Taber.  New  Bedford:  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Taber,  Acushnet:  Mrs. 
Frederick  B.  Hawes,  New  Bedford: 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Dunbar,  New  Bedford; 
Franklyn  G.  Taber,  Poughkeepsie.  N. 
Y. ;   George  G.   Parker,  Acushnet. 


Summer  Quarterly  Meeting 

AT   BUZZARDS    BAY   CANAL 


"I  don't  know  where  it  could  have 
oeen  improved  upon,  '  said  Walton 
Ricketson,  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  t>ld  Dartmouth  Historical 
society,  speaking  of  their  outing  on 
Cape  Cod  canal  and  at  the  town  of 
Bourne  July  15,  1915.  That  was  the 
sentiment   of   the   sixty   participating. 

From  the  time  Hair.\  L..  I'ope, 
manager  of  the  trolley  arrangement.s, 
started  the  members  upon  their  way, 
the  forty  who  made  the  trip  by  trolley, 
until  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wilcox,  Mrs. 
George  A.  York.  Aliss  Mary  Bradford 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  I  he  servers  of 
the  tta  in  the  town  hall  of  Bourne, 
arose  from  the  tables,  the  members 
seemed  to  be  enjoyin;^  themselves  to 
the  full  and  so  expressed  themselves 
often. 

The  trolley  and  motor  ride  from 
here  to  Onset  is  a  be'JUliful  one,  the 
tour  of  the  canal  and  <  ut  into  Cape 
Cod  bay  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing trips  in  the  state,  and  the  address 
of  Commodore  J.  W.  Miller,  vice 
president  of  the  Capo  Cod  Canal 
company,  upon  the  historical  features 
of  the  waterway,  not  to  mention  two 
picnic  lunches,  tea  an  1  other  refresh- 
ments, made  sure  to  the  members  on 
the  outing  a  most  pleasant  experience. 
Th'rty-six  members  and  guests 
made  the  trip  through  the  canal  It 
was  hcped  that  all  could  go  together 
on  the  Ideal,  but  the  large  number 
who  decided  at  the  last  minute  upon 
the  vialer  trip  made  necessary  another 
pc'frboat,  the  Velna,  in  which  15 
ooneenial  friends  made  merry.  The 
Ideal  is  a  36-horsepower  boat  and  the 
Velna  is  but  .S-horsepower.  That  cir- 
cumstance made  the  only  unfortunati' 
happening  of  the  day. 

The  speedy  boat  made  the  trip  in 
mere  than  an  hour's  less  time  and  the 
members  in  the  Velna  were  not  able 
'o  hear  Commodore  Miller's  address. 
The  Ideal  had  engine  troulile  twice, 
which  enabled  the  boats  to  stay  to- 
geth' r  better  than  would  have  been 
l^ossible  otherwise.  The  Velna  was  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  Onset  wharf 
before    the    Ideal    got    under    way    . 

The  members  chose  to  take  it  in 
fun  as  a  handicap  race,  and  there  was 


much  laughter  as  the  Ideal  passed  the 
slower  boat  near  the  south  toll  station, 
jiut  V.  hen  the  collector  boat  stopped 
the  Ideal  to  get  the  toll,  its  engine 
"wert  dead"  a.gain.  So  the  Velna  went 
t^hoad  a.gain  and  wa.s  a  mile  into  the 
canal  before  the  Ideal  once  more  be- 
gan  its  welcome   "put  put." 

"1  erhaps  this  will  be  the  tortoise 
■■nd  thi  hare  and  we'll  beat  you  back 
yet,'  shouted  one  of  the  passengers 
I  n  tlio  Velna  as  another  overhauling 
was  made.  But  they  were  mistaken 
:'.s  the  engine  of  the  Ideal  ran  steadily 
until  the  stop  at  the  Onset  wharf  on 
the   leiurn. 

The  pause  at  the  collector's  station 
took  the  attention  of  all  from  the  trip 
into  the  boat  and  while  some  were 
watching  the  captain's  efforts  with  the 
carburetor,  other  eyes  fell  upon  their 
lunch  baskets  and  soon  all  were  mak- 
ing away  with  sandwiches,  olives,  con- 
tents of  thermos  bottles  and  all  the 
good  things  which  mother  or  sister  or 
the  restaurant  waiter  had  packed  into 
the  boxes. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
working  of  the  three  draw  bridges  over 
the  canal.  The  Velna  had  a  mast 
which  made  necessary  the  lifting  of 
the  spans.  Just  beyond  the  Bourne 
highway  and  street  car  bridge,  the 
Bourne  town  hall,  in  which  the  speak- 
ing was  held  later,  and  the  library,  the 
gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne,  stood 
upon  the  left  and  right  banks  of  the 
canal. 

The  captain  did  but  two  things,  an- 
swer questions  and  run  the  engine.  It 
is  certain  that  the  former  duty  took 
the  greater  part  of  his  time.  Ho  has 
made  the  arbiter  of  all  kinds  of  dis- 
putes. "Does  the  canal  run  east  and 
west  or  north  and  south?;  Is  Onset 
northeast  or  southeast  of  New  Bed- 
ford?; Does  the  tide  run  out  all  one 
way  or  from  a  half  way  point  each  di- 
rection?; Can  a  tug  turn  around  in  the 
cjin.'il?;  ,'ind  many  similar-  questions 
were  left  to  the  master  of  the  boat  for 
<iecision. 

The  return  trip  was  made  in  just 
half  the  time  as  the  t  ngine  was  run 
at  full  speed.  The  special  street  car 
was   awaiting   at   the   wharf   and    in   a 
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short  time  most  of  the  members  were 
seated  in  the  beautiful  town  hall  of 
Bourne  (Buzzards  Bay'i.  Many  walked 
across  the  bridge  to  see  the  library 
before  and  after  the  addresses. 

Miss  Kmily  H.  Bourne,  the  donor 
of  the  librai-y  to  her  lu.me  town,  has 
given  the  new  buildms:  to  the  Dart- 
mouth Society  of  New  Bedford  and 
one  of  the  features  of  the  day  was  the 
pilgrimage  to  Miss  B  nirne's  home  as 
a  »ign  of  the  society's  appreciation. 
After  the  speaking,  tea  was  served 
and  the  members  finished  emptying 
their  baskets.  . 

The  party  broke  up  at  6  iU  witn 
many  votes  of  thanks  to  Commodore 
Miller  for  his  address,  to  President  H. 
E  Cushman  for  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement.'', and  to  Ht.rry  L.  Pove 
for  his  work  as  man;i^'er  of  the  n- 
nancial  and  transportation  facilities 
of  the  trip.  New  Bedford  was  reached 
at  S  30  by  those  in  the  special  street 
car,  after  a  delightful  trip  through 
the'Cape  country  at  sun.=et. 

The  list  of  people  who  took  part  m 
the   outing   is  as  follows; 

Miss   Sallv   Taber,    C.   W.    Holcomb. 
Nathaniel    B.     Russell,    Edward    Den- 
ham    Catherine  W.  Chandlor,   Mr.  and 
Mrs     O.    K.   Pierce,    B.    P.    Allen,    Mrs. 
Clara   Kingman,   Miss  Emma  C.   Wat- 
kins    Mr    and  Mrs.   P.   G.   White,   Miss 
Goldthwaite,  Mrs.  Worth  G.  Ross.  Al- 
len F    Wood,  Mrs.  Horace  Nye,  George 
N    Al'den,   Miss  Myra  Gifford,   Mrs.   C. 
N     Swift,    Mrs.    James    I..    Hammond, 
Mis'?  C.   M.   Hopkins,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   F. 
G    Tripp,  Miss  Katherine  Hough.  Wil- 
liam  A    Robinson,   Miss  Julia   Delano, 
Miss  Lilv  Swift,   Miss  Gertrude  Baxter 
Miss    Clara    Pierce,    Mrs.    William    B. 
lenney       Walton      Ricketson,      Frank 
Wood    Edward   D.    Brown,    Miss   Anna 
C     Brawley     Miss    Susan    F.    Haskins, 
Harry    Pope,    Miss    Mary   Taber.    Mrs. 
Cornelia    Winslow,    Mr.    Hersom,    Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Arthur    Robbins,    Abbott    P. 
Smith     Herbert      E.      Cushman,      Mrs. 
Cushman,    Miss   Kidder.    George    Hale 
Reed,  Job  C.  Tripp,  Mrs.  E.  Cushman, 
Mrs    L    B    Barker,  Miss  Allen,  William 
Huston,   Miss  Mary   E.   Bradford,   Mrs. 
Hackett,    Miss      Hacker,      Miss      K.    S. 
Swift     Mrs.    W.    N.    Church,    Mr.    and 
Mrs    Charles  Marshall.  Mrs.  Sherman, 
S.   J.  Besse,   Miss  Klebs,   Mr.  and   Mrs. 
\     G     Van    Nostrand. 

President  H.  E.  Cushman,  when  the 
first  p'artv  had  assembled  in  the  town 
hall  at  Bourne,  made  lirief  remarks  in 
introducing  Captain  Miller,  the  speak- 
er of  the  afternoon.  He  said  that  in 
appreciation  of  the  kindly  thought  of 
Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety, as  expressed  in  the  new  building 
whic"  she  plans  to  present  to  the  so- 
ciety, the  plans  of  which  the  president 
held   in   his      hands,      that   it      seemed 


fitting  that  the  pilgrimage  should  have 
been  made  to  Bourne  on  Cape  Cod, 
the  town  in  which  both  Miss  Bourne 
and  her  family  have  been  so  largely 
interested,  and  for  which  they  have 
done  so  much,  the  speaker  mentioning 
the  '''ft  to  the  town  of  the  handsome 
library  building  located  to  the  right  of 
the  town  hall.  President  Cushman 
said  that  Captain  Miller  had  kindly 
consented  to  tell  the  members  ot  the 
society  about  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  Cape  Cod  canal,  which  most  of  the 
partv  had  just  been  through 

Captain  Miller  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  said  it  was  ot  especial 
gratification  to  him  that  he  could  talk 
of  the  historical  aspect  of  the  canal, 
and  not  on  a  financial  or  engineering 
feature  of  the  ditch.     He  spoke  as  fol- 

°"Modern  research  has  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  Verazzano.  while 
blundering  along  the  coast  m  the 
Dauphine  from  Hatteras  to  the  north- 
ward not  only  entered  the  Hudson, 
but,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1524  an- 
chored in  Naragansett  bay.  He  then, 
during  the  beginning  of  May,  passed 
through  Vineyard  sound  and  called  the 
cape  to  the  northward  •'Pallavicino 
in  honor  of  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Francis  I  under  whose  orders  his  vay- 
age  was  made.  His  log  states  that  the 
shore  ran  to  the  east  -within  which 
space  we  found  shoals  which  extend 
from  the  continent  into  the  sea  fifty 
leagues.  Upon  which  there  was  over 
three  feet  of  water;  on  account  of 
which  great  danger  in  navigating  it  we 
survived  with  difficulty  and  baptized 
it  Armellino.'  .,        ,■  , 

"The  superstition  of  a  sailor  did  not 
deter  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  cap- 
tain of  The  Concord,  sailing  from  Fal- 
mouth, England,  on  Friday,  March  26. 
1602.  After  a  long  voyage  across  the 
western  ocean  land  was  sighted.  The 
small  craft  kept  on,  pa.ssing  safely 
through  the  shoals  to  the  westward,  a 
crew  of  thirty-two  men  landing  on  cer- 
*tain  islands,  which  they  named  after 
Queen  Elizabeth.  John  Brereton.  one 
of  the  ship's  company,  reported  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  that  'coming  ashore 
we  stood  awhile  like  men  ravished  at 
ye  beautie  and  delicacie  of  ye  sweet 
soile  '  he  then  goes  on  to  tell  'of  divers 
cleare  lakes  of  fresh  water,'  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ship  must  also 
have  anchored  near  the  later  New 
England  Falmouth. 

"Three  years  afterward  the  French- 
man DeMonts  nearly  came  to  grief 
upon  the  cape  and  rightfully  named 
the  spot  Mallebarre. 

"Their  earliest  thought  was  to  con- 
nect the  numerous  lakes  and  streams 
existing  within  twenty  miles  of  Ply- 
mouth and  there  to  build  a  channel 
between  what  was  known  as  the  North 
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and  South  seas.  Even  then  humanity 
demanded  an  inshore  route  towards 
New  Amsterdam,  the  home  of  their 
friends,  the  Dutch,  if  Plymouth  was  to 
avoid    famine   on    shore   and    death   at 

sea. 

"So  it  came  about  that  on  September 
2,  1627,  after  the  terrible  winter,  when 
the  Old  Colony  was  threatened  with 
starvation,  that  Jlyles  Standish  was 
sailing  his  Shallops  towards  the  coun- 
try of  the  yhawnees.  Thence,  with 
his  boats  pulling  up  the  Scusset  river, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  he  took  his 
crew  to  an  elevation  of  only  twenty- 
nine  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance saw  before  him,  anchored  in  the 
Manomet  river,  a  small  flotilla.  This 
was  commanded  by  a  man  named 
Isaac  de  Resieres  from  New  Amster- 
dam. The  Dutchmen  had  come  to  re- 
lieve the  famished  Pilgrims  and  'trad- 
ing there  in  sugar,  linen  and  other 
commodities'  the  first  commerce  be- 
tween Hudson  and  Massachusetts  be- 
gan on  the  line  of  the  present  canal. 

"A  few  years  later  Sir  Edmund  Free- 
man, together  with  nine  others,  were 
the  pioneers  at  the  same  spot.  He  had 
arrived  at  Lynn  on  the  ship  Abigail  in 
1635,  and  was  subsequently  seven 
times  assistant  governor  at  Sandwich. 
His  daughter  Mary  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  man.  who  several  years  later 
arrived  from  Devonshire  (he  was  born 
in  1630),  but  the  orthodox  Reverend 
Tupper  refused  to  marry  them,  where- 
at there  was  a  pretty  ecclesiastical 
row;  Freeman  being  fined  for  not  at- 
tending church,  and  Edward  Perry  for 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Frii'nds. 
but  they  were  married.  Also  Perry's 
sister  to  Freeman's  son.  From  this 
union  of  Quakers  there  ultimately 
came  those  distinguished  fighters.  Na- 
thaniel Greene.  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry  of  Revolutionary  fame  and  the 
two  brothers,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  latter  being  the  man  who 
opened  Japan  to  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

"The  various  instances,  historic  and 
otherwise,  mentioned  above  are  perti- 
nent to  our  subject,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  future  of  our  country.     The  two 


foremost  nations  of  the  world,  both 
used  to  the  hardships  of  the  sea  and 
embued  with  religious  fervor,  provid- 
ed the  first  settlers  to  a  savage  wilder- 
ness adjacent  to  a  stormy  coast.  They 
reached  that  coast  long  after  the  Span- 
iards had  colonized  the  gold  and  silver 
fields  of  the  tropics.  The  New  Eng- 
land colony,  as  was  well  said  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  was  'rich  in  the  want  of 
gold."  The  Pilgrims  also  brought  with 
them  a  religious  toleration  greater 
than  that  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Quakers  of  Sandwich 
ultimately  created  a  lasting  impression 
upon   Rhode  Island." 

The  "I-told-you-so's"  of  the  canal 
was  the  closing  part  of  Commodore 
Miller's  address.  He  traced  the  va- 
rious attempts  and  plans  for  the  canal 
since  the  time  of  Governor  Winthrop 
and  the  colony,  the  surveys  ordered  by 
President  George  Washington,  and  ob- 
served that  people  had  come  to  think 
that  the  feat  was  not  possible. 

The  sand,  the  strong  tidal  currents, 
and  numerous  other  popular  and  tech- 
nical difficulties  were  mentioned  as 
things  for  which  persons  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  say  "I  told  you  so."  Just 
then  the  speaker  was  able  to  give  a 
practical  demonstration  of  what  the 
canal  was  doing. 

The  bridge  gong  outside  began  to 
ring  and  soon  2.000  tons  of  coal  were 
passing  under  the  draw.  "That  barge 
will  get  to  Boston  a  day  and  a  half 
sooner  than  by  the  old  route,"  said  Mr. 
Miller.  As  much  tonnage  goes  around 
Cape  Cod  yearly  as  through  the  Suez 
canal  and  twice  as  much  as  is  expect- 
ed  to  use  the  Panama,  he  said. 

'But  sentimental  and  humanitarian 
reasons  really  had  weight  with  August 
Belmont  as  well  as  the  obvious  com- 
mercial and  financial  ones,"  said  the 
speaker.  "Hundreds  of  lives  have  been 
lost  and  numerous  vessels  in  the  stor- 
my trip  around  the  Cape  which  is  now 
unnecessary.  The  canal  will  be  a  won- 
derful help  in  case  of  war  as  a  quick 
route  for  transporting  troops  and  ma- 
terials. Finally  it  is  interesting  and 
pleasing  to  know  that  the  canal  passes 
through  the  estate  of  the  Perrys  of 
Colonial  days  of  whom  Mr.  Belmont  is 
a  descendant. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  ot  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Hisiorical  society  was 
held  last  evenins.  when  reports  of  of- 
ficers wei'e  made,  and  officers  chosen. 
The  folio  wing  were  re-elected  as  ot- 
licers  of  the  society: 

I'resident — H.    E.    Cushman. 

Secretary — H.    B.    Worth. 

Treasurer — Frederic   H.   Taber. 

Directors  for  thr?e  years — W.  W. 
Crai)o.  Walton  Ricketson.  Edward  L.. 
Macomber    of    Westport. 

The  report  of  Henry  K.  Worth,  sec- 
ret.\ry  of  the  society,  follows; 

The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety originated  in  an  address  by  Ellis 
I..  Howland,  a  member  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  The  Standard, 
delivered  before  the  Unity  club 
of  the  Unitarian  church.  Janu- 
ary 16,  1903.  At  the  close  ol' 
the  meeting  a  committee  of  five 
were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  forming  a  historical  so- 
ciety. At  a  meeting  held  in  the  same 
place  May  25,  1903,  an  organization 
was  effected  and  3.  plan  adopted  for 
the  work  of  such  a  society.  This 
provided  four  departments.  Museum. 
Historical,  Research,  I'ublication  and 
Educational.  Along  these  lines  the 
activity  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  has 
developed  and  the  in.stitution  has  be- 
come jiopular  and  widely  known.  This 
.ippears  in  the  large  memliership.  the 
number  on  the  roll  now  aggregating 
S21.  The  number  withdrawn  has  been 
ten  and  the  23  who  have  deceased 
are  the  following: 

Walter  S.   Allen. 
iMrs.    Francis    T.    Akin. 
George  D.   Barnard. 
A.   Emma   Cimimings. 
Mrs.    W.   L.    Chadwick. 
Clara  S.   Freeman. 
Horatio   K.    Howland. 
George  L.   Habicht. 
George  S.   Hart. 
Mrs.   Pemborton  H.   Nye. 
Mrs.   Andrew  G.  fierce. 
Charles  S.   I'aisler. 
George    U.    Stetson. 
Ellen    M.    Stetson. 
Thomas  M.  Stetson. 
Charles   I).   Stickney. 
Mary    H.    Stickney. 
Jlyles  Standish. 
Anna    H.    I'arlow 
Mrs.    John    Paulding. 
Mrs.    George    F.    Klack. 
Arthur   H.   Jones. 
Lydia    J.    Cranston. 


Since  the  last  annual  meeting  three 
pamphlets  have   been   lirinted; 

No.  41.  l(i  pages  on  "The  Mills  of 
Xew  Bedford  and  Vicinity  Before  the 
Introduction    of   Steam." 

No.  42.  23  pages  by  Robert  C.  P. 
Coggeshall — "The  Development  of  the 
New  Bedford   W;iter  Supplies." 

No.  43.  20  pages,  containing  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
Summer  Outing  at  the  Buzzards  Bay 
Canal,  to  which  were  added  Historical 
.\rticles  on  <  ixford  Vill.age,  Fairhaven 
and    (.'aptain    Thomas   Taber. 

These  public.itions  are  sought  by 
libraries  and  irdividuals  throughout 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
historical  and  genealogical  details  re- 
lating to  the  early  fam.ilies,  branches 
of  which  have  rcmoxed  to  every  part 
of  the  1.1  nd.  People  in  the  west  and 
south  who  desire  to  trace  their  an- 
cestry back  to  the  Mayflower  and  the 
good  Old  Colony  days  find  the  Old 
Dartmouth  researches  often  start 
them  on  the  right  track  of  investiga- 
tion. 

.^  meeting  was  held  October  27, 
lyly,  in  the  rooms  on  W'atei-  street, 
and  Hon.  Milton  Read  of  Fall  River 
g.ave  an  address  on  "Jlen  I  Have 
Known."  This  was  an  extemporaneous 
discourse  and  Mr  Read  had  no  notes 
from  which  it  could  be  printed.  His 
comments  and  reminiscences  were  de- 
lightful to  his  hearers  and  would  have 
been  valuable  to  publish,  but  un- 
fortunately could  not  be  preserved  for 
publication. 

A  meeting  was  held  In  the  High 
school  auditorium  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  24,  1916,  when  a  large  audience 
present  listened  to  two  addresses,  one 
by  Dr.  Hermon  C.  Bumpus,  president 
of  Tufts  college,  on  "The  Historical 
Society — Its  Significance  and  Value  in 
the  Community",  the  other  illustrated 
with  laiileru  slides,  by  Professor  W. 
L.  Underwood  on  his  experiences, 
which  he  entitPd  "P'isherm.in's  Duck." 

Cordial  rel.atiiuis  between  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  have  been  main- 
tained through  the  medium  of  social 
gatherings.  The  first  was  held  at 
Dincoln  park,  Sept.  22,  191.';,  and  call- 
ed a  "jamhource,"  combining  the 
features  of  a  fair  and  a  bazaar.  The 
other  was  held  in  the  Ddd  Fellows 
building,  March  6.  1916,  and  was  a 
Mardi  Gras  fest'val.  Both  entertain- 
ments were  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons. 


The  original  statement  authorizing 
thi.'  work  of  the  society  provided  that 
the  educational  section  should  aim  to 
inspire  interest  In  history  in  the 
schools.  In  his  lecture  in  the  High 
school.  Dr.  Bumpus  showed  that  tliis 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  child  by 
exhibition  of  relics  and  objects  of  his- 
torical signihcaiice  and  that  the  Old 
IJartmouth  was  able  along  special 
lines,  through  its  museum,  to  el'fec- 
tively  engage  in  this  work.  It  has 
been  expected  that  arrangements 
would  be  made  with  the  school  teach- 
ers to  vi.sit  the  museum  with  a  con- 
venient number  of  pupils  to  see  the 
rooms  and  the  collection.  During 
the  p.ast  year  this  work  has  not  been 
as  vigorously  conducted  as  desired  for 
one  reason,  jirincipally  that  the  rooms 
have  been  disarranged  by  the  con- 
struction   of   the   addition. 

Delegations  frcm  the  New  Bedford 
anc  Fall  Hiver  branches  of  the  Young 
Men's  ('hi'istian  association  have 
\isited  the  I'otjjns  au'I  pupils  from 
New  Bedford  schools  with  teachers 
have  taken  advr.nta.ge  of  the  oppor- 
lunity.  Miss  Ijmma  A.  McAfee  of 
(he  Knowlton  school  cm  two  occa- 
sions: Mrs.  lOtta  M.  A.  Smead  of  the 
Middle  afreet  school;  Miss  Helen  M. 
Welch  of  the  Lincoln  school,  and  IMiss 
,lane  (''onway  of  the  Congdon  school. 

Perhaps  this  privilege  is  not  fully 
under.stood  by  the  teachers.  In  the 
future  the  ]>ersons  who  can  sustain 
this  institution  must  come  from  the 
cla.ss  who  are  now  in  school.  An  in- 
terest in  history  and  events  of  the 
past  caT.  lie  liest  aroused  while  they 
are  pui'ils  I>y  calling  their  attention 
to  curiosities  .and  oltiects  which  il- 
lustrate ancient  custcuns  and  methods. 

This  is  olfered  ti'  tlie  pupils  without 
any  chai-ge  for  admission  as  long  as 
they  are  under  direction  of  the  teach- 
ers. Nor  is  it  restricted  to  the  cit\'. 
l''.\nctl_\'  tile  same  privilege  is  extend- 
ed to  the  pupils  in  the  neighboring 
towns  th.at  once  with  New  Bedford 
coni|ii-ised  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  otliceis  to  estab- 
lish cordial  relations  with  the  school 
children  not  only  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  locality,  but  as  well  in  the  pri- 
vate  schools. 

The  work  of  the  historical  research 
section  does  not  api^ear  as  such  ex- 
cept in  the  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety and  in  the  local  press.  Valuable 
.articles  on  a  v.ariety  of  sub.jects  are 
continu.ally  aiifiearing  in  the  New 
Bedford  papers,  for  which  frequent- 
l.v  the  writers  depend  on  the  Old 
Dartmouth  members  for  material: 
and  means  are  employed  by  con- 
venient indexes,  to  keep  these  ar- 
ticles available  tor  future  use.  It 
has     been     a     fortunate     circumstance 


th.at  the  newspaper  men  of  this  city 
have  been  so  cordially  inclined  to- 
wards the  history  of  this  section  and 
this,  of  course,  indicates  that  the  pub- 
lic whom,  they  serve  are  also  inter- 
ested and   friendly. 

The  spectacular  event  that  has 
chiefly  claimed  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic is  the  addition  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth property  on  Bethel  street  at 
the  top  of  what  was  once  called  Pros- 
pect Hill,  a  name  more  appropriate 
than  the  unexplainable  designation 
of  Johnny  Cake  Hill.  After  the 
annual  meetin.g  last  year  another 
house  and  lot  was  purchased  and  this 
gave  a  frontage  on  Bethel  street  of 
140  feet.  The  hill  at  its  crown  is  46 
feet  above  tide  water,  and  here  has 
been  erected  an  addition  over  100  feet 
lon.g,  surmounted  by  an  observatory. 
Here  will  lie  the  only  wlv.iling  mu- 
seum in  existence,  enuipped  on  a  com- 
plete and  elaborate  scale,  and  from 
the  cnpola  the  visitor  may  behold  a 
view  of  the  sea  and  shore  that  would 
have  gladdened  the  vision  of  the 
woi'thies  of  a  century  a.go  who  were 
eager  to  discover  from  the  housetofis 
the  expected  arrival  of  their  whale- 
ships. 

Henry   B.   Worth, 

Secretary. 


Tlio   KcjiDi't  of  the  Carator. 

The  report  of  Franl\  Wood,  cur^i- 
tor,    follows: 

1  am  sure  that  the  olHcers  of  this 
societ.v  have  an  easier  task  this  even- 
ing in  presenting  to  you  their  annual 
refiorts  than  they  had  a  few  years 
ago  when  about  all  they  could  say 
was  that  the  society  existed.  Tonight 
it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  .you  to 
hear,  as  it  is  to  us  to  be  able  to  re- 
port, that  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Society  has  iiassed  the  stage 
of  a  mere  existence,  and  is  for  all 
time  to  come  a  truly  live  society. 
One  that  you  should  l)e  proud  to  be 
a  member  of.  Yes  more  than  that, 
one  that  the  city  should  be  proud  of, 
as  it  is  the  aim  of  this  society  to 
malie    it   for   the   benefit   of   all. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  accessions  in  way  of 
gilts  to  our  iTiuseum,  and  in  this  we 
have  been  fortunate.  I  am  sure,  too, 
th.at  the  coming  year  will  bring  us 
many  more  for  as  the  Bourne  Whal- 
ing Museum  nears  completion.  it 
certainly  will  create  a,  wider  and  a 
more  enthusiastic  interest.  Y'ou  all 
know  our  needs,  and  at  this  time  1 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  your  generosity,  as  we  know  it  will 
be  to  you  a  pleasure  to  do  your  jiart 
in  fillin.-'  the  cases  and  walls  of  our 
museum. 


Accessions  19ir>-I91(i.  Kliut     T).     Stetson — Desk     ii.sed    atui 

.     ,.      ^      ,,    ,  ,.  .>\vnc,l  by  his  father,  Thomas  M.  .Stet- 

Francis  Reed — Ued  Key.  son 

G.    D.    and    Dr.    A.    A.    Julian— I'ie-  "     jij^s  M;,,v  II.  Baker—Two  portraits. 

ture     of    the    son     of    Colonel     Ethan  one   of   William    Taissell.    ,Jr.    and    the 

Allen.       Two    plates,    cup    and    saucer  other  of  Ahagail    Brown   and   his   wife-. 

that  l)el(>nged  to  Colonel   Ethan   Allen.  Mrs.     Louis    Raton — Portraits    from 

.\Ir.s.  Frank  Wood — Two  gilt  frames.  the  Standish  house. 

Mrs.   Caroline   G.    Winslow — l^irture  Mrs.      Nathanial      Cushing      Xash  — 

of  her  father.  Captain   Francis  Baker.  Model    of    a    whale   ship. 

Cabinet  of   shells   and    curios.  Fran  re     :tamm<)nd — Photos,     of    the 

N.    P.    Hayes — Eng:raving    of     New  hark    C   W.    Morsan. 

Bedford  by  Hill.  Oeorire   I'l.'phiHips — Sisjnal   book. 

Mrs.    John     F.    Wing — Old    pocket-  Madame   Von   De  Bossach — Slippers 

book  containing  receipts,  etc.  n,-ule    in    Belgium 

.Mrs.   T.    M.    White— Phot.jgraphs.  Clarence      A.      Cook— Copper      plate 

Lafayette  UGitford— Model  of  brig.  tvom      which      the     invitations      were 

iv<n-y  busk  and  old  ink  well.  printed  to  a  ball  tendered  to  the  New- 
William  A.  Wing — Books,  china  ami  Vinl;    Yacht  club  in    IS.'iG 

three  quilting  blocks.  ^[j^.^.  Anna  B.   Pobinson — Certificate 

Dr.   Charles  Hunt— Liverpool   pitch-  fj^jp,,   1S24,   giving  three  months'   pas- 

er,   bound  files  New  Bedford  Mercury,  <;n„e  over  the  Fairhaven  bridge. 

ph.>tographs.  government  reports,  etc.  m^s.  Sarah  G  Smith.  South  Middle- 
Charles  S.Kelley— Documents.  horo— Foid  warmer  and  powder  horn 
Frank      Gilman— Very      large      pair  fi^-st  owned   hv  Josiah  Winslow,  a   des- 

mussel   shells.                                   ,,      ,     .  cendant    of    Kenelm    Winslom    in    the 

Arthur      Grninell— \ery      old      hair  nfj,,      generation.        Kenelm      was      a 

trunk,  C.jpy  of  The  Old  Fl.ag  pubhshed  ,„.other  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow 


at   Fort   Ford,   Texas,   in   the  sixties. 


if   Plymouth. 


^.Allan      F.     Wood— Manual     of     the  jn  eiosing  T   feel   that  it  will   be  ap- 

First   Baptist  church.  propriate   to   read    to   you   a   couple   of 

'^'•u-'^""'".-   Brown— Model     washing  (.^^^^p^  f,.oni  a  poem  entitled  Our  Duty 

machine.     Tap  and  die  to  make  wood  „,ritten    bv    our    fellow    member,    Cle- 

^'•T;Sch^ra''lw[^-Pair    very    old  -"'    >^>-   «-i"'   -■'-'   ^^   ^^^^ 

Feather  irons  or  Hobbles.  "rjatlicr-    th.-       scattered      relics    of    oM 

Luther   H.   Gifford — Old   deed — Paul  wlialing  days. 

Cuffee.  Idling  tlicni  with  rcv.^ri  nt  if  with  tardy 

Frank     E.     Gilman — Log     of     ebony  hands, 

from   vessel   wrecked   at  Cnttyhunk.  ^^''']!.'^,,}}:'\'^.,.t'"^    ""'^"^    "^'''"'    '■^■'' 

Walter    Chase — A    fine    lot    of    half 

models  of  ships,  stern  board  and  other  '"'  w,"r,'   iiung 

articles.  To    breathe    with    tlieir    mute   elouuencc 

Mrs.      -\nnie      Seaburv      Wood — Log  in    suhtU-st    ways 

bi>ok,    ship   America,    Captain    Charles  <<i    that    heroic    .■porn    wh.  n    tlie    town 
P.  Seabury.  "•'^^    young. 

Frank    E.    Brown — Framed     picture  |._..^^^    ,_^^,,^    neglected    trophy,    furbish 
of  Captain   Eben   Pierce.  it    amw. 

Charles     AL     Hussey — Ships     papers  lOach    llippaiit    year   in    passing   lays    its 
box,    ship    Washington.  coat  of  rust. 

William     E.     Robinson — Documents  Clicrisli   and   guard   them   henccforlh   as 

''"tl''^i^'yA?J'}i'''^^''-^r „„,„  ,.0,-  For1n''This'M'us.Mim's  h.alls    almost    w 


other    lands 
The    rustt'd     swords    and    dinted     lielnis 


Mrs.  Bradford  E.  Walker — Pair  silk 


find 


mitts.  That    brneding    Inisli    that    dwells    with 

George    S.    Bowen — Old    boat    liuild-  sacred    <liist 


er  .s  guage. 


Where     tattered       b.anners       hang,     and 


Mrs.   Lemuel  T.   Perry — Signal  book  armours   rust: 

IS37   and    m-e  'sketches  -Xnd^^great    deeds    r,se    in    memory,    and 

Robert     C.      C.      Coggeshall — Signal  j,,^,^  j    Jj^^    ncKlected    lore    of    whalemen 

book    1856.  stir   the  mind 

Mrs.      Bradford     E.     White — Poster  with   our   inherent   tc^ndency   and   long- 
auction  sale.  White's  factory,   1S43.  ing   fm-   tbe   sea." 

George  II.  II.  .\llen — Sketches  mem-  

bers   municiiial    government   ISHl. 

A.    J.    Smith — Odd    Fellows    regalia  Financial    H<-|i«"-t. 

and  sword  and  sabre  u.sed  in  Civil  war.  ,„,         ..cuort     of     I'rederic     II      Tiber 

Mrs.     Andrew     G.      Pierce.     .Ir.— Oil  ' 
painling,      steam      whaler      Mary      anil 


follows: 

(till     IliirliiKiiilli     KNIorli'iil     'Mii'ii,(i. 


Helen 

George  II.   II.   .Mien — Whaling  docii-  Assi-<s. 

ments.  N.    i;.    institution    for   Savings. 

ilrs.   Henry   II.   Edes,   Documents.  Lyc.uin  fund   


N     B.    Invtitutinn    f"i'    Savinss.  Cash — 

Life  Membership  fund 1.050.00  ReKUlar  aocount   .  .  .  .^  .^.  .  .  .           lo.Sl 

N    B    Five  Cents  Savings  bank,  Houh.e  committee  account    ..  13.i9 

Lyceum   fund 1,16S.1S  Heal   estate-                                          »  n'ifi  rt 

N    li    Kive  Cents  Savings  bank.  Buildine     .  .  .  . '^■*^,nn 

L  fe  Membershii.  fund 175.no             Gosnold    Lsland    l.OO 

NB    Institution    for    Savings,  Bethel  street    ^■"?-^" 

Seabury  fund   ...._...  ......  50.00        Museum    '-^ 

$500  N.   H    C'tton  Mi)l   bond..  450.00  S17l50f9 

15    shares   Mechanics   National  „  ^,  „  ^„            Totals     J17,150,J9 

bank    ;,■•■.••■,  2,300.00  bliiLMitleH. 

^Ink'"''.'  .'^^^.■"'.".''."'.'  .    ^      .''  612.00        Notes  payable    $1,450.00 


"  MEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN." 


MILTON  REED  reminiscent  before  Historical  Society.        WILLIAM  W.  CRAPO  tells  of 

Governor   Morton's   Majority  of  One,  George  Marston,   Hosea   M.   Knowlton   and 

Other   Notables  of  New  Bedford. 


"Men  I  Have  Known  and  Met  in 
"ur  Lorality  and  iJther  Places"  was 
ttie  sutiject  of  some  delightful  reniin- 
iseences  by  Milton  Reed  before  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  yes- 
ti-iday  afternoon.  By  Mr.  Reed,  sat 
William  \V.  I'rapo,  to  whom  the  speak- 
er frequently  referred  tor  corrobora- 
tion. And  Mr.  Crapo  was  helpful  in 
his  responses,  and  related  an  anec- 
dote that  should  be  given  an  honored 
place  in   the  records  of  the  riociet.v. 

It  was  told  while  Mr.  Reed  was  dis- 
( iissiiig  ihe  Morton  family,  which  for 
many  yeTrs  has  had  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  supreme  and  superior 
courts  with  justices.  He  spoke  of  Mar- 
cus Morton,  and  asked  Mr.  Crapo  If 
it  were  not  true  that  Mr.  Morton  was 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
a   majority  of  one. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Crapo,  "he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one.  on  the 
P'lpulnr  vote.  The  following  year,  no 
ercndidale  had  a  majority,  and  the 
election,  went  to  the  legislature.  There 
al.so,  iMr.  Morton  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

"At  the  tim;  of  the  completion  of 
the  Taunton-N'ew  Bedford  railroad,  a 
celebration  in  the  form  of  a  banquet 
vvas  held  in  this  city,  John  H.  Clif- 
ford [.residing.  Covernor  Morton  at- 
tended, but  bein.g  old-fashioned  in  his 
ideas,  he  did  not  lake  the  lirst  train 
down,  liut  drove  down  with  his  horse 
and  chaise.  The  banquet  began  at  12 
f/elocic.  and  the  governor  was  late. 
When  the  guo.sts  were  about  half 
ilirout;!!  diniiir,  C.overnor  Morton  ap- 
piared.  "The  ,t!;o\ernor  is  here,"  an- 
nounced Mr.  Clifford.  "He  usually  gets 
in    by   one!" 

Mr.  Tleed  licigan  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Moiton  family  by  a  ref- 
erence to  .lames  M.  .Morton,  Senior, 
of  Kail  River,  whom  he  described  as 
rne  of  the  ablest  lawyers  he  ever  met. 
"He   retired   as  a   justice   l.i.st  year,   at 

beautiful  old  age."  s.iid  the  apeak- 
•  r.  <  »t  Mrs.  Morton.  .Mr.  Reed  .said 
that  die  was  an  admirable  woman, 
active  'n  every  good  work,  and  that 
.ludge  Morton  also  took  pleasure  in 
those  simple  charities.    "He   will   even 


1,'eg  money,  in  behalf  of  charity,  which 
i.'.  a  te.st  of  man's  usefulness.  I  balk 
on    that!  ' 

Mr.  Reed  related  an  anecdote  of  a 
legal  encounter  between  father  and 
son.  involving  tie  justice  of  whom  he 
h.id  Teen  speaking,  and  James  M. 
'Morton.  Jr..  now  judge  of  the  district 
cnurt  in  Boston.  The  son  was  coun- 
s'^I  in  'I  land  case,  in  which  his  father 
was  a  hotitile  witness.  "The  son  in  his 
examinaticn  smilei'  around  him.  but 
ci'uld  not  budge  his  father,  and  finally 
began  Ir  ask  emphatic  questions,  un- 
t;I  his  father  declared:  'James,  you 
can't  drive  me.    \  ou   needn't  try!'  " 

Another  difference  in  the  family  was 
cited  by  the  speaker,  who  stated  that 
while  the  senior  Judge  Morton  and 
his  wife  were  both  advocates  of  suf- 
frage, the  younger  .fudge  Morton  was 
an  "anti"  and  his  wife  was  president 
of  an   "anti"   society. 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  his  own  advent 
in  Fall  River  occurred  in  1868,  John 
C  Milne  visiting  him  at  Harvard  and 
asking  him  to  take  the  editorship  of 
the  News,  to  succeed  Mr.  Reed's 
brother.  With  soine  reluctance,  he 
consented,  taking  the  position  on 
March  30.  1868.  and  remaining  with 
the  paper  for  three  and  one-half  years, 
during  which  tiine  he  met  many  peo- 
ple ))r<iminent  in  Taunton  and  New 
Bedford.  He  recalled  an  elegant  ad- 
dress made  during  one  of  the  critical 
cami>aigns  V)y  the  late  William  .T. 
Roteh;  and  also  remembered  Jona- 
than Bourne,  "a  hard-headed  old 
Yankee  from  the  Cape":  George  O. 
Crocker.  Kdward  Mandell.  and  Peleg 
1  lowland.  "One  dear  friend  whom  I 
Ii.kI  in  New  Bedford."  he  continued, 
"was  Charles  H.  Pierce,  treasurer  of 
the  New  Bedford  .Savings  bank,  a  busi- 
ness man  and  a  man  of  culture.  I 
felt  his  weath  as  a  personal  affliction. 

"New  Bedford  had  the  two  ablest 
.advocates  I  ever  heard  on  a  ease — 
CiCorge  Marston  and  Hosea  M.  Knowl- 
ton. Marston  was  not  learned,  but 
jiossessed  remari\al)le  powers  of  ob- 
servation, a  trajector.v  of  thought  that 
was  marvelous.  As  he  followed  the 
testimony    of    the    witnesses     his     eye 


■wnulrl  sparkle  and  he  w.iuUl  sfize  the 
very  core  of  a  case.  lie  uiulerston,! 
YanUee  jurors  and  huu-  to  go  right  to 
the  core  of  their  characters. 

"Knowlton  was  of  a  different  tyiie. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  lawyers 
to  distort  evidence;  but  Knowlton  was 
one  of  the  most  honest  men  I  ever  saw. 
He  was  rough  in  his  manner,  but  had 
;i  Kind  heart.  I  remember  the  dinner 
tendered  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  the  office  of  attorney 
'■eneral  That  Saxon  berserker  almost 
cried  that  ni.sht.  at  the  overflow  of 
affection   for   him. 

••I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  still  alive — Thomas  M. 
Stetson.  I  know  of  no  greater  com- 
bination of  legal  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, allied  to  personal  power.  He  is 
po.ssessed  of  wonderful  accuracy  and 
magniticent  reasoning  ability,  and  few 
men  in  the  state  have  his  pr<idigious 
intellectual   power. 

"New  Bedford  has  contributed  a 
great  many  judges  to  XIa.ssachusetts. 
Lincoln  F.  Brigham.  who  was  a  chief 
justii'e,  had  a  photographic  conscience, 
and  1  never  saw  a  man  on  a  jury- 
waived  case  who  would  hit  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  truth  than  he.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  dignity,  his  char- 
;ictei-  and  courtesy,  and  was  one  of  the 
hanilsomcst  men  who  ever  sat  upon 
the  bench.  He  moved  from  New  Bed- 
ford to  Salem  while  I  was  practicing 
law. 

".ludge  Pitman  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals  devoted  to  temperance,  and  an 
admirable  lawyer.  He  h.ad  some  tem- 
peramental tiualities  that  made  him 
unpoi)ular  with  the  bar.  as  is  evi 
denced  by  the  fact  that  he  could  get 
into  a  controversy  with  so  urbane  a 
man  as  Walter  Clifford.  He  seemed 
like  a  storm-bird,  and  apparently  re- 
joiced in  controversy,  so  that  he  would 
start  all  the  devil  in  you,  and  make 
you  want  to  throw  a  book  at  him.  Yet 
he  was  a  most  admirable  man.  He 
w^as  pure-minded  and  of  exalted  recti- 
tude, although  possessed  of  a  certain 
arrogance  and  narrowness  of  vision." 
The  speaker  cited  one  charge  given 
by  ,)udge  Bitman,  in  which  after  de- 
votin.g  "himself  exclusively  to  flatter- 
ing commentary  upon  the  defendant 
aifd  his  case,  he  announced;  "I  find 
tor   the   plaintiff." 

of  the  late  Lemuel  LeBaron 
Holmes,  Mr.  Reed  said;  "I  never  saw 
a  harder-working  man.  I  was  once 
counsel  in  a  case,  opposed  to  him, 
in  which  he  had  the  weak  side  He 
pulled  out  a  big  packet  of  manuscript 
'uid  asked  the  justice  if  he  could  have 
all  the  time  he  wanted.  The  court 
assented,  and  Mr.  Holmes  read  for 
five  hours — a  marvelous  argument. 
I  had  not  expected  a  cyclone.  I  said 
that    it    was  magnificent,    but   not   law 


■,nd  that  he  could  not  win  nis  case. 
.\nd  he  didn't.  He  was  an  admirab  e 
ind-e  and  it  would  be  impossilde  to 
liiui    one    more   coiiscientiou.s 

"Your  judges  move  away  from  New 
1  led  ford  when  you  appoint  them,  re- 
marked Mr.  lUed.  "We  used  t<. 
,„„„.h  it  into  the  soyevuov  ^^■^^^vi  B-V- 
pointments  were  to  be  made,  tliat  we 
wanted  a  judge  from  this  d is  net,  so 
hat  the  local  attorneys  could  have 
their  motb.ns  heard  before  him.  Th" 
s;overnor  would  appoint  them,  and 
then  they  would  take  the  wings  o 
„,,, ruing  and   tly   away  to   the   ends  ot 

"""Yoi'/have  now  upon  the  bench  a 
«unnv-faced  judge  from  New  Bedford 
;  voi'-y  charming  man.  1  have  great 
rcspecl  for  him  as,  after  he.  had  a 
f-imilv  dependent  upon  him,  he  went 
io  Harvard  to  take  the  law  course. 

•■When  I  came  from  Fall  Kiver, 
with  its  cotton-factory  atim^sphere. 
in  the  old  days,  I  felt  as  if  1  were 
experiencing  what  is  described  in 
Shakespeare's  'Tempest'  as  a  se.a 
chan-e  into  something  rich  and 
^tninge.'  New  Bedford  had  the  flavor 
,>f  the  sea,  and  it  was  very  delight- 
ful to  see  the  class  of  men  that  could 
be  found  upon  its  streets.  Your 
marine  relics  in  this  building  remind 
me   of   what   I   used   to   see. 

"In  my  travels,  I  have  always 
found  New  Bedford  to  be  one  ot  the 
best-known  cities  in  America  On 
steamship  or  railroad  tram,  when  it 
is  discovered  that  I  hail  from  Fall 
Biver,  someone  always  takes  me  aside 
•,nd  asks;  'Do  you  think  Bizzie 
r.orden  did  if.''  and  at  the  North 
Cape  in  Burma,  or  wherever  I  go,  1 
!im  asked  the  que.sticn;  'Do  you 
know  Lizzie  Borden?'  You  of  New- 
Bedford  have  a  happier  lot.  While 
I  was  in  Hawaii,  the  people  told  mo 
•ilMjut  the  numVier  of  whalers  from 
New  Bedford  that  had  been  there,  ft 
is  pleasant  for  New  Bedford  that  you 
have  not  a  horrible  tragedy  that 
everything   ranges  around." 

A  Fall  River  man  who  made  a  deep 
impression  up<m  Mr.  Reed  was  John 
Westall,  afterward  minister  of  the 
Sweden'borgian  chapel  in  Fall  River. 
The  speaker's  initial  newspaper  ex- 
Iierience  was  the  reporting  of  the  first 
Memorial  dav  service  there,  at  which 
a  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Westall.  "He 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men 
I  ever  knew,"  said  Mr.  Reed.  "Born 
in  England,  he  came  here  when  a 
child  and  went  to  work  in  a  mill, 
also  attending  an  evening  school  kept 
by  the  Messrs.  Robeson,  who  after- 
ward came  to  New  Bedford.  Westall 
afterward  entered  the  employ  of  the 
American  Printing  company,  and  be- 
came a  designer  of  calice  printing, 
making    verv    beautiful    designs.       He 


did  a  wmidprful  thing' — he  used  every 
power  that  he  possessed:  just  as  the 
German  empire  is  aoing  in  its  Satanic 
war.  We  in  America  need  a  lessnn 
in  the  economy  of  powers.  Westall 
painted;  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
books,  and  gave  dellshtful  talks  upon 
them;  he  was  interested  in  music. 
playing  the  flute  and  violin.  In  fact. 
he  seemed  to  he  an  admirable  Crich- 
ton.  At  middle  age  he  resigned,  ami 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Young  furnished  the 
money  enabling  him  to  spend  a  year 
in  Europe.  He  went  to  Egypt,  wiiere 
he  studied  Egyptology,  giving  lectures 
when  he  returned.  At  last  he  grew 
old,  and  had  shaking  palsy,  but  noth- 
ing disturbed  the  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter. 

"Among  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Fall  River  were  Colonel  Richard  Bor- 
den, and  his  sons.  Thomas  J.  Borden 
Edward  P.  Borden.  JIatthew  C.  D. 
Fiorden.  Richard  B.  Borden,  and 
William  Borden;  all  men  of  remark- 
able ability.  They  were  not  only  able 
men.  but  were  staunch  and  true. 
alwa>'s  upon  the  .side  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment, integrity,  law  and  Justice. 
The  colonel's  brother.  Jefferson  Bor- 
den, maiuiger  of  the  American  Print 
Works,  was  another  of  the  same  type." 

Other  names  mentioned  by  the 
speaker  included  Hale  Remington, 
Robert  K.  Remington,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brayton  and  Durfee  fami- 
lies. 

The  speaker  said  that  Taunton  had 
an  able  bar.  and  he  recalled  th.at 
Charles   W.    Clifford    read    law    in    the 


ollice  of  .ludge  E.  H.  Bennett,  a  cour- 
teous gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  and 
a  very  learned  man.  At  this  point 
.Mr.  Ueed  returned  to  New  Bedford 
for  a  moment,  sa.\ing  that  he  ought 
not  to  forget  to  mention,  "Your  de- 
lightful old  judge,  Oliver  Prescott. 
A  sunnier  man  I  never  inet;  and  you 
know  what  an  honor  to  your  town 
his  son  and   namesake  is." 

Judue  William  H.  Fox  of  Taunton, 
Jlr.  Reed  said,  was  a  man  who  was 
never  appreciated.  "He  was  appoint- 
ed a  police  judge."  said  the  speaker, 
"and  held  the  position  fifty  years. 
Had  he  resigned  and  gone  into  the 
arena,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  Massachusetts. 
He  had  an  incisive  intellect,  and  in 
his  capacity  of  bar  examiner  he  could 
ask  a  single  Question  that  would  tell 
the  capacity  of  the  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  But  he  did  not 
take  the  commanding  position  that  he 
ought    to   have    taken." 

Among  the  business  men  who  at- 
tained prominence  in  Taunton,  Mr. 
Reed  named  William  Mason.  Enoch 
Robinson.  Samuel  Crocker  and  Chester 
Read. 

In  conclii.sion.  the  speaker  said; 
"Bristol  county  has  had  its  full  share 
of  the  men  who  have  moulded  honest 
public  opinion,  and  done  something 
to  make  the  world  better,  sweeter  and 
notder." 

Tea  was  served  following  the  meet- 
ing, Mrs.  William  Huston  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  acting  as  hos- 
tesses. 
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VOYAGES  OF  SHIP 

"BARTHOLOMEW  GOSNOLD." 

By  HENRY  B.  WORTH. 


The       Bartholomew       Gosnold      vv;is  greiit    prolit     to    the    owners,    for     the 

built     in     Falmouth,     Ma.<5s.,     in     is;!:;,  e.xitenses    of    the    voyage    wouUl    geri- 

and    after    n     career    of    over    half    a  erally    amount    to    that    sui^i.       Duriujr 

century,  ha^■ing  been  twice  a  shii>  anil  the    Civil    war,    products    of    whalnit' 

twice  a  bark,  was  degraded  to  a  liar;,o  voyaeres    returned    a    handsome    proHt. 

and  closed  her  existence  in  IVhiy.   IS-.tl.  At    one    time    sperm    oil    ln'ouj;ht    $8-" 

Captain  .John  C.  Daggett  of  Tislnir> .  [ler  barrel. 
had    ju.st    returned    as    master    of    the  .\n    unusual   and    lucky   .'ncident   oc- 

bark    I'indres    of    Fairhaven,    with    a  iiir)i'il    i.n    the    last    voyage.       Captain 

catch  of   1200   barrels  of  oil,  taken   in  I'.n  le   hail   come   home  sii-lc   and   Cap- 

the   Atlantic   ocean   in   a   short   voya.^e  tain   Hammond   was  sent   out   to   linish 

of  eight   months.      This  success   prob-  th.-»    season.      They    v.ere    (ruising    for 

ably   made   it  easy   for   him   to   induce  sperm    whales    on    th.^    west    coast    of 

Falmouth   men   to  build   him  a    larger  Australia    in    company    wiih    the    bark 

ship,     the     Prindres    being     I'jn     ton.^.  Canton,    Captain    Georpf    ]j.    Howlar.d. 

The    first    owners   of  the    new    ship    of  Thiy     were     cutting      >■■     the     bluliber 

300  tons  and  named  the  Bartholomew  from    a    sperni    whale   and    the   second 

Ciosnold  were  the  following;  mate,    a    Gay    Head    Indiai..    noticed    a 

.John   C    Daggett,    master;      Shubael  swelling  in  the  intestines  of  the  whale 

Lawrence.     Solomon     Lawrence,      Jr.,  and  as  he  probed  into  't  wUh  his  spade 

I'eleg      Lawrence.      Ansel      Lawrence,  he   di.scovered   it   was  hard   and    recog- 

Samuel     P.     Crowell.     Stephen     Davis,  nized   it   as  .ambergris,   the   most  valu- 

Simeon       Harding,       Isaac       Itobiusoii,  al)le  ru'oduet  of  the  sperm   whale.   The 

Thonuis    Robinson.    Roland    Rolunson,  m  i^-s       was       carefully     remo\ed     and 

William  Xye,  Ephraim  Eidridge,  Davis  proved     to     be     over     "00     pounds     in 

Hatch.    Nathaniel    I^ldred.    Barachiah  weight.       It     was    put    in    two    barrels 

B.    Bourne.       Solomon    Lawrence,    Jr.,  anl  these  were  placed  inside  of  larger 

was  the   builder,  and  Ward  M.   Parker  ca.;ks.     Idled      with     water.         Captain 

of    New   Bedford,   asrent.  Ilmvland    states    that    this    method    of 

In  1S4'!  a  radical  change  in  owner-  picerving  it  was  a  mistake.  Its 
shii)  .and  manairement  took  place.  .Shn  val;ie  would  not  have  been  in.iured 
waf!  purchased  by  Thoman  Mandcil.  so  much  if  it  had  been  kept  dry.  for 
CJideon  Ilowland.  Sylvia  Ann  l!ov\-  on  one  voya.ge  the  Canton  found  i2 
land,  and  l<:dward  Mott  Robinson  ami  pounds  that  \wis  kept  I'.ry  and  brought 
managed  hv  them  under  the  f.ir.ioui  $-\'>0  per  pound.  When  the  Gosnoal 
name  of  I.saac  Howland.  .Tr.  *;  Co  discovery  wa=i  reported,  it  was  sup- 
She  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  posed  that  the  value  was  prodigious. 
Charier.  R.  Tucker  &  Co..  in  ISiiil  and  but  when  it  i-eached  New  Bedford  The 
in  ISSll  was  withdrawn  from  the  substance  was  much  like  black  mud 
whaling  service.  and  the  finality  not  what  was  anti- 
She  completed  13  whaling  voyages.  cipated.  Wh.le  on  the  wharf  it  was 
one  in  the  .Mlantic.  two  in  the  Indian  guarded  night  and  day.  But  it  was 
and   ten   in  the    Pacific   oceans.  not     easy    to    sell     it.        The    chemical 

Xo   sei-ious   disaster   befell   the   ship.  m.ipufacturers       that     used     the    sub 

During     the     voya.ge     beginning     is;  IT,  stance  in   mauing  perfumery  were   not 

Johji    M.   .Aiisten.  the  third   mate,   died  salislied     with     the    quality    and     ;ifter 

and   during  the  voyage  under  Cai)taui  much     effort,     .lohn     '■'.    Tucker.       the 

.lobn    I'isher    four    men    were    lost   fa-st  agnnt.    was    forced    to    sell    it    in    small 

to  :\.   whale.  lots  to  different  customers  and  it  linal- 

While      the      Ciosnold      made      some  ly   brought    aoout    $2.''i.000    or   an   .aver- 
average    voyages    none    of   them    were  age    of    $S0    jier   pound,    a    result    one- 
notable.        To     be     gone     four     years  thiid    of    the    expected    value, 
around   C:ip(-   Horn  and    return    with   .i  These    spectacular    incidents    do    not 
cateli    worth    only    ?2",iHMi    brought    no  (dli  n    occur. 
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Finally  sperm  and  whale  oil  became 
supplanted  liy  other  substitutes  and 
it  was  no  longer  pmbtable  to  send 
out  ships  for  oil.  Fabulous  prices 
were  paid  I'or  bone,  but  this  was  to 
be  captured  in  the  Arctic  and  pie- 
ferably  in  steamers.  So  the  old  Gos- 
nold  lay  at  the  wharf  four  years  and 
then  the  entry  appj'ars.  "Sold  and 
withdrawn."  Here  closed  her  career 
of  half  a  century  as  a  whaler.  The 
new  owners  towed  ner  to  Boston 
where  she  was  dismantled  and  used 
as  an  experinifnt  in  a  new  venture  in 
bar;ze  const!  uctivin  \\  liich  i)roved  a 
faiUire.  The  last  entrv  in  the  Boston 
cu'tom  h.iuse  was  made  May  22,  18fi4, 
"vessel  burned."  The  old  hull  was 
taken  dovvn  itoston  harbor  to  a  shoal 
called  Nut  bland  and  burned.  Her 
log:  books  before  1S71  are  in  the  Xew 
Bedford  Public  library.  Her  finely 
carved  figurehead  is  now  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Old  Dartmoath  Historical 
Society. 


The  following  schedele  shows  when 
eai'h  voyage  ended,  uho  was  master, 
and  the  approximate  value  of  the 
catch,  compiiied  from  rei^orts  in  pub- 
lications on  vhaling: 

is:',i;— John   C.    Dag^rtt $33,001) 

1.^3ii — Elihu  Fish    30.000 

1S.13 — Abraham    Russ.U 33,O0C 

1,S17 — Kdward    P.   INli'sher 3ti.000 

tS.ni — Reuben    Taber 21.000 

1S.'^4 — C.    B.    Houstis    63.000 

l.SSS — .John     Fisher    .",7.000 

lSi!2 — ileorg.'    H.   Clark 43.iiOii 

ISOi;— John   RoUes 105.1100 

l,s7ii — Chai-les   NicbDis 83.000 

1S7C.— James    M.    ^^•illis 81.000 

ISMI — .Svlvanus  D.  Robinson....      27.000 
1S.S.7 — NVllliam      H       I'oole      and 

James     Hammonil 48.000 

Total $003,000 

Captain  p<.iole  returned  sick  be- 
fore the  lasi  voyage  was  completed 
and  Captain  flammonu  was  sent  out 
to  ijrin.g  the  \  essel  home.  While  not 
uni'sual,  yet  no  master  shipped  on  the 
Gosnold   a   second   time. 


F  1(11)1    The  Moniiiiji  Miri-iirii. 

Figure  Head  Bartholomew  Gosnold 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE 
BOURNE  WHALING  MUSEUM 

WITH  REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  COUNTING  ROOMS. 
By  Z.  W.  PEASE. 
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On  the  east  .side  of  Front  strci  t  ,it 
the  head  of  Merrill's  wharf  stands  .i 
stone  huildinf,'.  massive  and  severe  in 
desis:n  and  construction.  Tliere  ay<^ 
a  few  similar  buildinss  left  alonK  tli-' 
water  front,  last  reminders  of  the 
days  of  whahn.tf,  and  the  merchants 
who   occupied  them. 

In   these   buildings  were   the   I'luini-  Tillin.nhast    and    William    C.    N.    Swift, 

iny    rooms  of   the   whalins    merchants.  .and     l.itiT     on     William     rhillips     and 

Tlie      first      floors      were      often      shiii  (leoiL'c     i;.     rhillips.       others     in     the 

chandlery     sliops     and     rooms     where  list    of    merchants   that    come    tu    mind 

whalins;    outfits    were    stored    betwetn  were  Oeor.^e  llowlancl.  Matthew   llou- 

voyases.       The    counting    rooms    were  land.    Henry    Taber    and    .bilin     Hunt, 

on    the   second    floors,    and    there    weie  succeeded    by    William    (1.    'rahei-    and 

-s.-iil     lofts    and     rigijin!^     lofts     tin     th'  Willl.-nn     Cordon,     I'^dward     C     .loiies, 

upiii-r    stories.  Willl.iin      Watkins,     Alexander     f'ribbs. 

These    counting   rooms    had    a    chai  -  Willi.i  m  '  >.  llrownell,  Thomas  Knowles. 

acter     all      their     own.      There      weie  Hdwaid    W     llnwland.  (leorge   Barney, 

counters     and     iron     railir..g«     '.^ehiral  ilfis  Sr.ibui  y,   Edward  Seabnry  and  . J.  & 

which   wer»  desks  of  mahogany,      'i'l.e  W.    K.    Wing.      These  are   lint    a   few   of 

bookkeepei.s  .stood   up,   or  sat   on    high  the   whaling    merchants   cnntemporai  ,v' 

stooLs.      There   were    few    desks   in   the  with    Mr.    Uniniie. 

old  counting  rooms  at  which  the  oilier  The  l.ile  .lini.ilhan    Kmniie,  the  mosi 

help   might  sit  in  a   chair.      About   the  successful     of    all     the     whaling     mcr- 

olTice   walls  were   models   of   the   ship-  chants  in    New   Hedford's  ricli   histor,\, 

owners'    whalers    and    whaling    prints  who    owned    .at    one    time    more    ships 

reproduced      from      the      paintings     of  than    any    man    in    New    F.n.gland,    car- 

Ilenjamin    Russell.      There  were   boxes  ried  on  business  In  the  old  stom'  block 

on      the     shelves,      lettered      with      the  .-it      the      head       of       Merrill's      whaif 

names    of    the    whale    shiiis,    in    which  throughout   his  career,  and   his  count- 

the     vessel's     bills     and     paiiers     weie  ing   rooms  are   now'   ex.actlN"   as   he   left 

kept.  them,    the    sole    survivor    of    .ill    the 

One  of  these  great  buildings  of  countin.g  rooms  which  are  visuali'/.cd 
stone  and  brick,  unadorned  b.v  archi-  in  the  minds  of  those  who  rememlier 
tectural  ornament,  and  reflecting  the  the  fascinating  industry,  no  less  than 
tendencies  of  the  business  men  of  the  the  quaint  old  ships  strongl.v  char- 
period,  in  many  cases  Ciuakers.  is  still  acterized  by  their  clumsy  wooden 
sitanding  at  the  foot  of  rnioii  stieii,  davits  ami  the  einw's  nests,  the 
and  is  now  occupied  in  part  b>'  the  iierches  fnnii  which  the  lookouts 
offlces  of   the   N.    Y.,    N.    II.    iV:    H.    rail-  watched    for  whales. 

road.     The  great  house  of  Isaac   How-  There    is    today,    an    mbn     nl'    whale 

land.   .Tr.,   ,X-    Co.    occupied    offices    here  ,,i|    :ih,,nt    Merrill's   wharf,   contributed 

and  later  on  their  successors,   Kdward  by    .i     few     hundred    casks    of    oil    that 

Mott    Robinson,    the    father    of    Iletly  h.-i|i|ien     to     be     stored     there     at     this 

(Ireen,    and    Thomas    M.imlell.       (iilni  time,    which   brings   back    niemoiies   of 
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departed  days  to  the  old  citizen  wiio 
gets  a  whiff  of  oil  and  seaweed  once 
so   familiar. 

The  power  of  smells  to  evoke  jiic- 
tures  was  recently  emphasized  by  Mi. 
Kipling.  "Have  you  noticed,"  wrote 
Mr.  Kiplins  the  other  day,  "wherever 
a  few  travelers  gather  together,  one 
or  the  other  is  sure  to  say,  'Do  you 
remember  the  smell  of  such  and  s.uch 
a  place?'  Then  he  may  .go  to  speaic 
of  camel — pure  camel — one  whiff  of 
which  is  all  Arabia;  or  of  the  smell 
of  rotten  eggs  at  Hitt,  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, where  Noah  got  the  pitch  for 
the  Ark;  or  the  flavor  of  drying  fish 
in   Burma." 

Mr.  Kipling's  allusion  brought  out 
a  swarm  of  letters  from  people  who 
tried  to  as.sign  the  characteristic 
smell  to  great  cities.  One  man  tells 
that  the  odor  of  Paris  is  a  mingling 
of  the  fragrance  of  burnt  coffee,  of 
oajioral  and  of  burning  peat.  Berlin, 
we  are  told,  has  the  clean,  asphaily, 
disinfectant  smell  of  all  nev/  towns, 
while  Vienna  the  windy,  reeks  of  dust. 
The  London  Times,  coming  in  here, 
is  .stirred  to  a  pitch  of  poetical  en- 
largement by  the  topic.  "The  sub- 
ject of  smells  in  their  relation  to  the 
traveler  is  an  old  and  favorite  topic 
with  Mr.  Kipling.  Has  he  not  said 
somewhere  that  the  smell  ot  the 
Himalayas  always  calls  a  man  back  ? 
And  does  not  his  time-expired  soldier 
sing  of  the  'spicy  garlic  smells'  of 
Burma?  The  smells  of  travel  are  in- 
deed innumerable.  The  voyager  gels 
his  first  real  whiff  of  the  east  when 
he  lands  at  Aden,  and  drives  along 
a  dusty  road  to  the  bazaar  witiiin 
the  Crater.  It  lingers  in  his  nostrils 
for  evermore.  On  the  coast  of  Burma 
.and  down  the  straits,  the  air  is  redo 
lent  of  rotten  fish  and  overripe  fruit. 
Tropical  .iungles  have  keen  olfactory 
memories  of  decaying  vegetation.  The 
smell  of  Chinese  villages  is  like  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world,  but  the  odd 
thing  is  that  to  the  true  traveler  it 
ceases  to  be   disagreeable." 

So  much  for  smells,  apropos  of 
tho.se  which  linger  on  Merrill's  wharf. 
In  the  old  days  casks  of  oil  covered 
with  seaweed,  covered  every  wharf 
along  the  water  front  of  New  Bedford. 
The  leakage  saturated  the  soil  and  the 
air  was  redolent  with  the  heavy  odor. 
After  a  century  in  which  it  w.a.s  the 
distinctive  New  Bedford  smell,  it  has 
vanished     excepting     from     this     litlie 


spot  where,  in  the  only  place  on  earth, 
is  exhaled  the  odor  of  the  industry 
which  produced  great  fortunes  and 
made  the  New  Bedford  of  old  thi 
richest  city  in  the  countr,\'  in  jnoiu'i - 
tion  to  its  population. 

So  after  the  passing  of  decades  one 
old  counting  room  survives  in  a  build- 
ing which  was  peculiar  to  the  indus- 
try and  about  it  clings  the  old  odo.. 
It  is  one  bit  of  New  Bedford  which 
is  as  it  used  to  be.  There  even  re- 
mains the  old  shed  which  sheltered 
Mr.  Bourne's  "sundown,"  a  type  ot 
carriage  affected  by  the  whaling  mer- 
chants of  his  period  and  distinctive 
like  everything  pertaining  to  whaling 
days. 


I'lit  these  reminders  of  the  im- 
moital  industry  are  vagrant  and 
transitory  and  it  has  devolved  upon 
the  last  of  the  generation  connected 
Willi  and  in  touch  with  the  men  and 
affairs  in  the  golden  age  of  our 
unique  industry  to  rear  monuments 
to  the  men  who  brought  fame  and 
opulence  to  the  city  through  their 
hazardous  enterprise.  Several  years 
ago  William  W.  Crapo  erected  a 
memorial  on  Library  .square  to  the 
whaleman.  Bela  Pratt,  the  sculptor, 
selected  the  harpooner  as  typifying 
the  whaleman.  The  harpooner  is  the 
most  picturesciue  ligure  in  whaling. 
It  i."  he  who  performed  the  task  with 
the  responsibility,  the  task  with  the 
thrill.  "It  is  the  harpooner."  as  Mel- 
ville wrote  in  "Moby  Dick,"  "that 
makes  the  voyage."  "Nowhere  in 
AiTierica,"  wrote  Melville  of  New  Bed- 
ford in  the  high  and  far-off  times, 
"will  you  find  more  patrician-like 
houses,  parks  and  gardens  more 
opulent  than  in  New  Bedfcjrd.  Whence 
came  they?  How  planted  upon  this 
onco  scraggy  scoria  of  a  country? 
Go  and  gaze  upon  the  iron  emblemat- 
ical harpoons  round  yonder  lofty 
maa.sion  and  your  question  will  be 
answered.  Yes;  all  these  brave 
houses  and  flowery  gardens  came  from 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  One  and  all  they  were  har- 
pooned and  dragged  up  hither  from 
the   bottom    of   the   sea." 

But  while  the  sea  warrior  makes 
first  appeal  to  the  fancy,  the  men 
who  built  the  ships,  planned  the  voy- 
ages, financed  them,  took  the  risk 
and  made  the  flag  familiar  on  all  the 
seas    of    earth,     were    no    less    daring 
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ari'i  extrf.orclinary.  The  whaling^  in- 
dustry was  the  greatest  gamble  that 
ever  men  ventured,  and  reiiuired  no 
less  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  promoters  ashore  than  upon  the 
men  who  actually  went  down  to  the 
sea 

Xow  a  memorial  is  building  to  tlie 
late  Jonathan  Bourne,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  the  glorious  host  of 
New  Bedford  whaling  merchants,  liy 
Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne,  a  daugliter. 
Thio  memorial  is  no  less  unique  than 
the  industry  or  the  man.  The  memo- 
rial has  taken  form  in  a  splendid 
building  in  a  historic  neighborhood, 
on  the  crest  of  Johnny  Cake  hill,  for 
which  the  architect.  Henry  Vaughan 
of  Boston,  found  his  architectural  in- 
EpiratiDn  in  the  old  Salem  custom 
house,  made  famous  by  Hawthorne. 
The  cupola  which  surmounts  the 
biulding  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
cirpola  on  the  Salem  custom  house 
and  surmounted  by  a  vane  in  the 
design  of  a  whaler,  gives  a  touch  to 
the  skyline  which  is  appropriate  and 
prepares  the  visitor  for  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  him  upon  his 
entrance    to   the    building. 

The  great  feature  of  the  memorial 
is  a  rei)roduction  of  Mr.  liourne's 
favorite  ship,  the  Lagoda,  which  was 
the  most  successful  of  his  great  fleet. 
This  feature  is  an  evolution  of  an 
idea  that  has  made  appeal  to  the 
lovers  of  old  New  Bedford.  The  hope 
has  often  been  expressed  that  one  of 
the  old  square  rigged  whaleships  of 
which  only  a  few  are  left,  might  be 
preserved  as  a  museum.  The  idea 
was  vague  and  impractical,  as  such 
a  vessel  would  be  a  constant  care,  and 
would  deteriorate  very  fast,  while  it 
would  be  inaccessable  to  visitors  at 
many  seasons.  Every  time  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  its  Iacl<  of  prac- 
tica.bility  has  been  demonstrated,  but 
there  was  the  germ  of  an  idea  which 
lingered. 

So  when  Miss  Bourne  exjjressed  her 
p.irpo.so  to  build  a  memorial  to  her 
father,  the  idea  of  reproducing  a 
whaler  again  received  attention.  Thr 
site  for  the  building  was  selected  in 
the  rear  of  the  museum  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  which 
will  be  its  custodian.  This  situation, 
as  we  have  said,  is  most  appropriate, 
on  a  hill  near  the  water  front  in 
that  part  of  the  old  town  where 
stands    the    Seaman's    Bethel,    an    in- 


stitution which  was  an  active  philan- 
throphy  in  whaling  days.  At  first 
the  idea  of  a  building  suggestive  of 
a  ship,  with  interior  construction  lo 
conform  and  deck  arrangement  for 
the  first  floor,  was  considered.  This 
was  impracticable  and  then  the  ide;' 
of  a  large  model  of  a  whaleship  of 
the  t.vpe  of  fifty  years  ago  was  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Bourne  and  met  he> 
approval.  The  model  grew  in  dimen- 
sions as  well  as  in  general  appeal, 
and  at  length  Miss  Bourne  added  to 
ber  original  land  purchase,  and  .a 
building  covering  greater  are.a  thai, 
was  first  projjosed  and  of  greater 
height  was  built  to  accommodate  the 
replica    of   the   ship. 

The  traditions  of  New  Bedford's 
history  are  woven  on  a  Colonial  back- 
ground and  to  i)erpetuate  this  feel- 
ing tlie  museum  was  designed  in  the 
Georgian  style,  the  architecture  which 
gave  the  CoI<>nial  jjieriod  to  the 
colonies,  and  of  which  so  many  beau- 
tiful examples  still   exist  in  this  city. 

The  buildinL;  is  lis  feet  long  and 
.57  feet  wide;  from  the  ground  to  tlie 
top  of  the  copjier  whaling  shii)  which 
swings  lightly  in  the  wind  above  the 
cupola  the  hei;;ht  is  9f)  feet.  The 
exterior  is  of  red  brick  and  l.'me- 
stone  irininiings  with  woodwo.k 
p.'iinted  white  to  recall  in  .general 
aspect  the  ch.aracter  ol  our  })ublic 
buildings  of  earlier  times.  The  in- 
terior consists  essentially  of  one  large 
hall  extending  50  feet  from  the  en- 
trance fioor  through  two  stories  to 
the  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  above. 
Around  three  sides  of  the  gre.at  hall 
.at  the  second  fioor  level  is  a  colon- 
naded gallery  arran.ged  for  the  re- 
ception of  many  exhibits  of  things 
l)eic;iining  to  the  whaling  industry; 
from  this  gallery  one  may  also  get  a 
closer  view  of  the  rigging  and  top 
gear  of  the  large  whaling  shi|>  which 
will  V'e  the  chief  centre  of  interest 
within  the  building. 

iOdgJU"  B.  Hainmnnd.  who  was  se- 
lected to  make  the  pl.ans  for  the 
model,  found  many  problems,  which 
he  attacked  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
work  is  now  well  under  way.  The 
Lagod.a  will  be  reproduced  in  hall 
size.  The  model's  length  from  her 
figure  head  to  the  tip  of  her  stern 
will  be  ."lO  feet,  and  the  measurements 
from  the  end  of  her  fiying  jibboom 
to  the  end  of  her  spanker  boom  will 
be    8  9    feet.      Her    mainmast    will     be 
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50  feet  in  height.  The  bowsprit  will 
be  15%  feet  long,  the  fore  and  main 
yards  28  feet  long.  The  problem  Oi' 
Mr.  Hammond  can  be  partly  imaginefi 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  musi 
be  special  blocks,  special  metal  work, 
chain  plates,  hawser  pipes,  chocks, 
windlass,  man-rope  stanchions,  bob 
stay  oyes,  pumps,  davits,  whale  boats, 
rudder  hangings  and  steering  wheel. 
The  first  of  Mr.  Hammond's  diHi- 
oulties  came  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  model  or  photograph  of  The 
Lagoda  in  existence.  Her  measure- 
ments were  found  at  the  custom 
house  and  it  was  known  she  was  a 
f'ush  deck  vessel  and  verv  similar  in 
all  points  to  the  whaling  b:i';'i;  Charb^s 
W.  Morgan  which  now  lies  "loulder- 
ing  at  Fairh.aven.  excepting  that  she 
was  provided  with  a  billet  head  bow 
in  wliich  the  lines  of  a  tub  were  more 
closely  followed  than  in  the  Morgan. 
Mr.  Hammond  found  Captain  Edward 
D.  Lewis,  who  commanded  Tlie  La- 
goda on  three  voyages,  livin.g  at 
Utica.  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  wife  of  the 
captain,  sailed  on  three  voyages  in 
the  whaler,  spending  ten  years  of  her 
life  aboard  the  vessel.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  were  able  to  supply  Mr. 
Hammond  with  voUiminous  informa- 
tion as  to  the  details  of  the  bark's 
rig — she  was  unusual  in  having  car- 
ried a  spencer,  for  example — the  ar- 
rangement of  her  deck  and  cabin.  Mr. 
Hammond  has  spent  days  in  hunting 
u|)  and  interviewing  at  every  stage 
of  the  work,  old  whalemen  and  ar- 
ti.sans  who  knew  The  Lagoda.  He 
even  took  the  chance  of  submittin.c; 
the  rigging  and  sail  plans  to  agroni- 
of  old  whaling  masters  for  their  O. 
K.  Anybody  who  knows  the  critical 
spirit  of  the  old  whalemen  will  real 
ize  what  a  test  Mr.  Hammond  chose 
to  apply  to  his  work.  The  story  is 
told  that  when  that  combination  of 
artists.  Von  Beest,  William  Bradford 
and  Robert  Swain  (Jifford,  prepared 
the  sketch  of  the  paintings  for  the 
whaling  prints  of  The  Chase,  Thr> 
Conflict  and  The  Capture,  they  pasted 
their  sketch  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
leaving  a  very  wide  margin  and  left 
it  where  whalemen  were  wont  to  as- 
semble with  the  request  th.'it  thev 
write  criticisms  of  anything  that  w.ip 
inaccurate.  The  whalemen  covered 
the  margin  witli  criticisms  and  asked 
for    more    margin.      The    artists    com- 


menced to  m.ake  alterations  in  their 
jiicture.  liut  discovering  that  the 
whalemen  did  not  .agree  with  each 
other  mori'  tlian  with  the  artists,  the 
latter  ptihlisliL-d  their  print  f(U-  lietter 
or  worse. 

The  old  arti.sans  who  worked  on 
whaleships,  like  the  ships,  have  large- 
ly gone  to  their  last  ))ort.  There  are 
few  men  skilled  in  any  branch  oi 
whalecraft  left.  Mr.  Hammond  ha? 
found  representatives,  however,  and 
summoned  them  to  his  aid.  There  is 
no  shipluiilding  firm  here  now.  and 
the  contract  for  building  the  model 
was  given  to  Frank  B.  Sistare.  a 
Viuilder  of  houses.  But  William  II. 
Crook,  a  master  shipbuilder,  who 
win-ki'd  on  the  Lagoda  at  various 
times,  aided  Mr.  Hammond  and  will 
have  a  .general  oversight  of  the  work. 
Several  ship  carpenters  were  found 
and   employed    by   Mr.    Sistare. 

The  Lagoda  carried  seven  whale- 
boats.  They  will  be  built,  half  size, 
by  .Joshua  Delano,  an  old  whalehoat 
builder.  <Uher  boatbuilders  if  jiro- 
\icbd  with  designs  might  build  a 
whaleboat  that  would  defy  detection, 
but  no  New  Bedhur]  whaleman  would 
ventun-  in   them. 

Building  whaleboats  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  tried  at  the  time  when  New 
Bedford  sent  a  lleet  into  the  Arctic 
from  that  port,  but  the  whalemen 
would  not  use  them,  and  the  home 
product  was  eventually  shipped  across 
the  continent  as  whaleboats  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  isles  of  the  .seas 
when  a  ship  has  lost  her  boat.  (>f- 
ti-n  a  vessel  has  lain  idle  in  a  foreign 
port  for  m.any  months,  awaiting  a 
shipment  of  boats.  This  idea  has  fol- 
lowed through  the  whaling  business 
from  the  beginning.  No  whaleman 
would  ever  use  a  tub  line  that  was 
made  an.vwhere  outside  the  New  Bed- 
ford Cordage  works.  Possibly  other 
cordage  manufacturers  could  make  a 
Iiii'i'e  of  rope  just  as  strong  and  line, 
i'.ut  a,  bowhead  whale  worth  $10,000 
might  be  held  by  that  rope.  The 
whalemen  kn(*w  thr  New  Bedford 
<-omi)any's  rope  could  be  trusted,  they 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  other 
manufacturer  and  they  ne\-er  took  the 
cb.-ince.  The  other  day  ;i  whaleman 
down  south  sent  to  Kd.  Cole,  a  P'air- 
haven  whalecraftsnian,  for  ash  poles 
for  his  harpoons.  He  might  have 
found  ash  poles  nearer  his  destination 
but    liow    could    he    know    they    were 
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right  anti  trustworthy  unless  they  met  air-seasnneil  .i^ik  that   unuld  not  frac-k 

the   approval    of     a      whaling  expert?  in    a    heated       building,       the    country 

Briggs    &    Beckman      will      make    the  around  was  searehed.     The  quest  suc- 

sails    and    li"rank    Brown    the    whaling  ceeded    Init    a    price    was   paid    for   the 

guns,      harpoons   and      paraphernalia.  oak    for    the    timbers    that    was   about 

-Men     who     have     built     tryworks     will  that  paid  for  the  finest  seasoned  i|uar- 

Inuld    those    on    the    ship    and    special  tered  oak  used  in  waincoating. 
lirieks  will  lie  made  to  afford  the  right  The    model    will    not    be    completed 

proportions.  before      September.      New       problems 

Alrc'ady  the  timbers  of  the  hull  of  with  relation  to  it  arise  daily,  but  it  is 
the  model  are  in  place  in  the  a  lalior  of  love  with  all  concerned  and 
memorial  building.  The  model  is  u  is  lielieved  the  memorial  will  quick- 
founded  not  on  a  keel,  but  on  hard  ly  secure  national  fame.  There  is  a 
pine  "sills:"  But  they  are  fastene<l  gallery  about  the  museum  where  the 
as  in  ship  building.  The  bow  of  the  great  whaling  collection  of  the  Old 
Lagoda  is  almost  semi-circular.  It  Dartmouth  Historical  society  will  be 
might  be  well  to  correct  an  impression  displayed,  the  other  museum  trcas- 
that  the  model  of  whaleships  were  ures  being  displayed  in  the  old 
peculiar  or  distinctive.  The  models  museum  on  Water  street, 
of  our  old  whalers  were  like  the  mer- 
chant   vessels   of   the   period.      In    fact 

the  Lagoda  was  originally  a  merchant  Jonathan  Bourne,  for  vvhom  this 
vessel,  but  she  was  almost  identical  in  memorial  is  built  was  born  in  Sand- 
design  with  the  Charles  W.  Morgan.  wich.  .Mass..  March  25.  ISll,  and  at 
built  for  a  whaler.  The  bows  were  t'le  age  of  17.  came  to  this  city  where 
necessarily  heavy  to  accommodate  the  he  entered  the  store  of  John  B.  Tay- 
old  fashioned  windlass  construction.  'or,  remaining  there  nine  month). 
The  things  which  different-ate  an  old  Then  he  went  back  to  Sandwich,  spent 
whaler,  in  the  eyes  of  the  layman.  the  winter  at  school,  and  returning  in 
from  a  merchantman  of  conternporarj'  the  spring  was  employed  by  John 
period  are  the  wooden  davits  from  Webster  in  his  store  under  the  Man- 
which  the  whalcboats  swing,  the  con  sion  House.  He  continued  there  as 
struction  of  the  afterhouse  on  deck  clerk  and  proi)rietor  until  184S  when 
anil  the  crows'  nest.  Those  versed  in  he  opened  the  offices  in  the  stone 
the  technique  of  ships  also  note  the  building  on  Merrill's  wharf  which  he 
location  of  a  yard  on  the  occupied  until  his  death,  Aug.  7.  18S9. 
mizzenmast,  and  variance  in  rig-  He  was  an  alderman  of  the  city  five 
ginu,  made  necessary  in  order  to  years,  from  1848  to  1852,  was  a  mem- 
work  the  sails  without  complication  'jer  of  three  national  Republican  con- 
with  the  whaleboats  a  whaler  carries  ventions,  a  member  of  the  executive 
along  the  rail.  Merchantmen  were  council  for  live  years,  serving  under 
blunt-nosed,  originally,  and  when  the  Governor  George  D.  Robinson  in  1884, 
tirst  designer  turned  out  a  sharp  1S85  and  18SB  and  Governor  Oliver 
I'owed  vessel,  there  were  dire  predic-  Ames  in  the  years  1887  and  1888.  Mr. 
tions  that  she  would  run  her  nose  un-  Bourne  was  married  on  Dec.  2,  1834. 
der  and  capsize.  When  the  fast  sail-  at  Fairhaven.  by  Rev.  William  H. 
ing  qualities  of  a  vessel  with  a  sharp.  Taylor,  to  lOmily  Summers  Rowland, 
concave  bow  were  demonstrated,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mercy  Xye 
vogue  of  the  clipper  ship  arrived.  The  Howland,  who  died  May  12.  1009  at 
I„-igoda  was  very  blunt  forward  and  the  of  95.  The  children  were  Emily 
couldn't  sail  very  close  to  the  wind.  Howland  Bourne,  Annie  G.  Bourne 
Captain  Lewis  said  the  other  day  that  ''vbo  married  Thomas  G.  Hunt.  Helen 
she  rarely  or  never  shipped  a  sea.  Church  Bourne  who  married  William 
"She  went  so  fast  to  leeward,"  ob-  A.  Abbe,  Hannah  Tobey  Bourne,  who 
served  the  captain,  "that  a  sea  married  Mr.  Abbe  after  the  death  of 
couldn't   catch   her."  his    Hrst    wife.       Elizabeth    L.    Bourne. 

The    model    hull    will    be    upbuibbd  who  inarried  Henry  T'earce  and  Jona- 

froin     her     natural     water    line     when  than    Bourne,    Jr.       Of    these    children 

moderately    loaded      and      will      show  there  are  three  now  living.  Miss  Emily 

about       :i    foot    of    the    copper    on    her  H.    Bourne.    Mrs.    Elizabeth    1...    I'carce, 

bottom.      As    far   as    practicable,    wood  and    .lonath.in    Bourne.   Jr.      The   latter 

of  the  same  kind  used  in  the  old  ships  has    ser\ed    as    I'nited    States    senator 

will    be    employed.       In    order    to    lind  liorn    Oregon. 
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Benjamin  IJakt-r,  who  enlertMl  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Bourni'  in  ISSO  and  re- 
mained with  him  until  Ihe  close  of  his 
service,  still  occupies  the  old  counting 
rooms,  where  he  carries  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  estate.  Mr.  Baker  has 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  preparing  a 
record  of  Mr.  Bourne's  connection 
with  the  whaling  industr.v,  a  record  of 
great  and  permanent  historical  value 
and  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bak- 
er's record  for  the  facts  which  follow; 

Mr.  Bourne's  first  venture  in  the 
whaling  business  was  the  bark  Roscoe. 
of  235  tons  which  made  her  first  voy- 
age for  him  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Robert  Brown,  sailing  May  2(i, 
lS3fi  on  a  South  Atlantic  voyage  and 
returning  April  9,  1837,  with  a  catch 
of  92  barrels  of  sperm,  1033  barrels  of 
whale  and  11,674  pounds  of  bone. 
Tb<  re  were  22  in  the  vessel,  and  all  but 
three  were  Americans. 

In  .May,  1S80,  at  the  time  Jlr.  Bak- 
er entered  Mr.  Bourne's  employ,  he 
was  asent  for  12  vessels  engaged  in 
whaling,  with  none  at  home,  as  fol- 
lows: Schooner  Abbie  Bradford,  Cap- 
tain Murph.v.  Hudson  Bay;  bark  Ade- 
line Gibbs.  Captain  Besse,  Atlantic 
ocean;  bark  Alaska,  Captain  Fisher, 
Pacific  ocean;  bark  Draco,  Captain 
Reed,  Atlantic  ocean;  bark  Eliza,  Cap- 
tain Kelley,  Pacific  ocean;  bark 
George  and  Mary,  Captain  Baker. 
Hudsons  Bay;  bark  Hunter,  Captain 
E.  B.  Fisher.  North  Pacific  ocean; 
barlv  Lagoda.  Captain  E.  D.  Lewis. 
Pacific  ocean:  bark  Napoleon.  Captain 
Turner,  Pacific  ocean:  bark  Northern 
Light.  Captain  Mitchell,  North  Pacific 
ocean;  b.irk  President,  Captain  Chase. 
Atlantic  ocean;  bark  Sea  Breeze, 
Captain    Barnes.   North    Pacific   ocean 

"During  the  fifty-three  years  Mr. 
Bourne  was  in  the  whaling  business," 
Mr.  Baker  says,  "his  agency  covered 
twenty-four  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  74fil  and  he  had  interests  m 
twenty-two  others  of  7421  tons,  a 
total  of  14,8X2  whalin.g  tons.  His 
average  ownership  of  r>7.47  per  cent 
in  the  twenty-four  vessels  managed  b> 
him.self  eiiu.illed  an  entire  ownership 
of  nearly  fifteen  vessels  ami  his 
ownership  elsewhere  brought  his  total 
whaling  ownership  to  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  seventeen  vessels.  The 
twenty-four  vessels  managed  by  Mr. 
Bourne  made  148  voyages,  covering 
4421  months,  an  average  per  voyage 
of  29.1'  months  while  the  average 
catch    per   voyage   of   each   vessel   was 


4S7Vi  barrels  sperm  oil.  IKitj  ban  els 
whale  oil.  12.:.U4  pounds  ol  whale- 
bone. Tile  total  sales  of  catch  of  the 
twent.v-four  vessels  managed  at  dif- 
ferent times  b.v  Mr.  Hourne.  .although 
not  entirely  owned  by  liiu!,  aggre- 
gated  $7.98(1,103.08." 

The  bark  Lagoda.  -.^'iiich  was.  as 
has  been  stated.  Mr.  Bourne's  favor- 
ite shi|),  was  a  vessel  of  371.15  gross 
and  3r)2  net  tons,  107.5  feet  in  lengtii, 
2i;.S  feet  beam  and  18.3  feet  deep, 
wa;i  built  in  Scituate.  Mass.,  in  1  ■•>£!> 
by  Seth  and  Samuel  Foster.  She  vfuA 
of  billet  head,  siiuare  stern,  and  two 
decks.  She  was  probably  built  tor 
tho  merchant  service.  Mr.  Bourno 
bought  her  in  Boston.  Aug.  3,  1X4  1. 
In  ixiiii  he  changed  her  rig  from  that 
of  a  .shi])  to  a  bark.  The  Lagoda 
arrived  home  June  3,  1886  under 
comiiiand  of  Captain  K.  D.  Lewis  and 
on  July  10  of  that  year  was  sold  liy 
Mr.  Bourne  to  John  McCuUough  for 
$2475,  who,  in  turn,  sold  her  to  Wil- 
liam Lewis  and  others  who  continued 
hei-  in  the  whaling  business,  the  vessel 
sailing  from  this  port  May  10,  IX 17 
for  the  Arctic.  She  was  condemned 
as  unseaworthy  Aug.  7.  18:io  .it 
Yokohama.  .lapan.  Theodore  A.  Lake 
then  bein.g  in  command.  The  net 
profits  of  twelve  voya.ges  made  Iiy 
this  vessel,  covering  a  period  from 
Nov.  25.  1843  to  July  10,  18X6.  wire 
$651,958.99.  During  these  voyages 
her  masters  were  Edmund  Maxfielu, 
Henry  Colt.  James  Finch,  Asa  S. 
Tobcv.  B.  I".  Lamphier,  John  I).  Wil- 
lard,"  Zebedee  A.  Devoll.  Charles  W. 
Fisher,  Stephen  Swift  and  Edward  D. 
Lewis   (three  voyages). 

(If  the  ten  most  successful  whaling 
voyages  made  by  Mr.  Bourne's  ves- 
sels, the  bark  Lagoda  made  two,  one 
taking  fifth  rank  in  the  list  and  the 
other  tenth.  The  first  of  these  two 
voyages  was  one  of  forty-six  months 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  1864-1868, 
with  Captain  Charles  W.  Fisher  in 
command: 
The    value    of    tb.is    voyage 

was     $200,755.68 

Average  eatch  per  month  .  .  4,364.25 
Avera.ge  catch  per  day    ....  14  5.47 

Average  catch  per  hour    .     .  6.06 

The  second  of  the  voya.ges  was  one 
of  forty-four  months,  also  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  in  1860-1864.  under 
(-'aptain  JCebedee  A.  Devoll.  when  the 
Value  of  the  voyage  was  .  .$138,156.19 
Avera.ge  catch  per  month  ..         3.139.91 


Average  cutch  per  day    ....  104. GH 

Avera.s;e  catch  yer  Imur    .  .  .  -1.36 

On  one  voyu'je  only  in  the  vessel's 
history   was   there   a   loss,    $14,460.47. 

:\lr.  Baker  states  that  Mr.  Bourne 
was  partieularl.y  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  who  should  have 
charge  of  his  vessels,  upon  whom  he 
mutt    dei)end    for    good    results.  It 

was  necessary  to  entrust  a  whaliuB 
ma.^ter  with  a  vessel  and  outfits  worth 
from  $40,000  to  $60,000,  with  which 
the  master  could  do  as  he  ple.ased  at 
the  first  f(n'ei,a;n  port  reached.  When 
one  of  h!,«  whaling  masters  was  called 
by  Mr.  Bourne  into  his  inner  oltice 
to  receive  linal  instructions.  Mr. 
Bourne  said  to  him,  "Captain,  eternal 
viRila-nce  is  the  price  of  success." 
This  was  the  method  Mr.  Bourne 
hiniself  applied  in  all  his  transactions 
and     provided     against     every      known 


risk.  This.  Mr.  Baker  declares,  was 
the  real  secret  of  many  a  venture  of 
Mr.  Bourne's  which  others  attributed 
to    "luck." 

Mr.  Baker  found  on  the  otiice  pay 
rolls  101  ship  carpenters,  IS  caulkers, 
21  spar  makers,  20  riggers,  65  sail 
makers,  13  stevedores,  S  ship  keepers, 
11  coopeis,  3  gangers,  4  oil  fillers  and 
7  Avhalebone  cleaners  and  bundlers. 
With  the  passing  of  the  whaling  in- 
dustry their  occupation  has  gone.  A 
few  men  have  survived  the  occupa- 
tions but  in  a  few  years  there  will 
be  nothing  left  to  remind  the  people 
of  New  Bedford  of  their  ancient  glory 
excepting  the  statue  on  the  square,  the 
Bourne  memorial  and  the  log  books, 
records  and  exhibits  in  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  and  Free 
Public    I..ilirary. 
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NEW  BEDFORD  OUTFITTERS. 


From  THE  MORNING  MERCURY. 


With  the  passins  within  a  year  oC 
the  Leaiuler  Bi-iKhtman  clothins  linn, 
from  busin^'ss.  and  tlie  removal  of 
the  J.  *  \V.  R.  Wing  t*t  Co.  store 
from  its  familiar  location  on  Union 
.street,  where  it  had  been  established 
nearl.v  5  0  .years,  the  last  two  firms 
which  until  this  year  outfitted  and 
inlitted  whalins  crews,  the  discovery 
of  the  records  of  "The  Outfitters 
.Association  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
of  1S59,"  of  which  Leander  BriRht- 
m.in  was  the  last  secretary,  seems  an 
odd  coincidence. 

The  whalers,  few  in  number,  come 
and  go.  But  the  almost  daily  arrival 
of  a  whaler  is  only  memory,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  old  record  of  the  Out- 
littei's  associ.'ition  seems  an  echo  of  the 
pa.st.  The  incidents  which  it  tells  will 
Ije  I'ememliered  l.)j'  but  few,  whose  as- 
sociations  carry   them    back    57    years. 

"Trusts,"  by  that  2flth  century  ap- 
pellation, were  hardly  known  60 
.years  ago,  but  see  if  the  "sharks  or 
sharkers,"  as  the  old  record  says,  the 
e.xi>re.ssions  of  which  were  strictly 
tabooed  at  a  penalty  of  25  cents  for 
each  offence,  were  not  wise  in  their 
generation. 

This  old  record  tells  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  association  in  1859  and 
its  discontinuance  in  1873.  In  the 
interval,  for  14  years,  the  members 
of  the  organization,  which  took  in 
practically  all  ihe  firms  that  did  busi- 
ness with  whaling  vessels,  enjoyed  the 
benefits  and  profits,  the  .same  as  the 
big  firms  of  th"se  latter  days  who  are 
ori^aiiizet]  practically  on  the  .same 
lines,  withodt  the  constant  worry  that 
somebody  was  getting  the  better  of 
them. 


The  present  generation  remembers 
in  a  general  way  how  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  arriv<al  of  whaling  ves- 
sels, runners  of  various  clothing  firms 
were  always  first  to  board  a  whaling 
vessel,  and  how  each  representative 
strove  to  outdo  another  in  getting 
down  to  an  incoming  whaler  first, 
hu.g  the  whalemen  and  tell  how  glad 
they  were  to  see  him  bade  safe  and 
.sound,  give  him  the  news  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends,  and  incidentally  to 
get  his  promise  of  trade  for  liie  firm 
he   represented. 

The  "sharks"  of  the  olden  whaling 
days  were  not  much  different  from 
those  of  the  present  time. 

According  to  the  old  record  re- 
cently discovered  and  in  the  po.ssession 
of  a  collector  of  old  log  books  and 
other  whaling  records,  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  book  tell  how  the  one- 
time fierce  competition  in  the  board- 
ing of  vessels  was  curbed  for  the 
period  between  the  vears  1859  and 
1873, 

On  the  fly  leaf  is  found  the  following: 

THE 
OUTFITTERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF 
NKW    BEDFORD 
RECORDS 
MARCH   7th 
1859. 
STANDING    COMMITTEE: 
William    R.    Wing, 
Pra'iklin     P,     Seabury, 
William    S.   CobD. 
Treasurer— Frederick    Slocum. 
Secretary — David   W.    Wardrop. 

Skipping  a  page  the  following  agree- 
ment is  found. 


This  agroement  made  and  eiili'ir.i  iiilo  liy  .■mil  bi'twcMMi  the  respoetive  parties 
uJKjse  sjijnatiires  and  seals  ajc   lieicuiilo   alli.xi'il. 

WITNKSSMTII**  TIkiI  whereas,  the  several  p.-iilii>s  .-i foresaid,  being  engaged 
hi  the  liiisiiiess  of  ontfittcrs  and  iiifitters  of  seaiiUMi  in  I  he  City  of  New  Bedford, 
iiiid  being  desirous  of  sn  coiirbicting  said  hiisincss  ius  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  iiiglit 
w.'itcliing  for  the  arriv.al  of  sliips  at  this  port  withcjiif  losing  the  chiiiu'es  of  a  fair 
and  honorable  competition  in  the  same,  have  united  themselves  together  under  the 
name  and  style  of  "The  Onlfitlers  Assoi-iation  ol'  New  Bedford,"  and  do  hereby 
covemmt   ami  agree  to  be  governed  liy  the   following  articles  of  association: 

|.'1|;sT — Every  person  wlio  shall  sign  this  instniment  sh;ill  be  a  mcmlier  ot 
the  ;issi)ciation. 

SM('()\[) — The  ollicers  shall  consist  of  ;i  secretary  wliosrdiilv  it  sli:dl  be  to  kei>|i 
a  record  of  its  proceedings,  a  treasurer,  ;uul  :i  standing  conimillee  of  lliree  persons, 
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uicinlieis  of  the  .■issncinl  imi,  ;i)l  nf  wIkhh  sIi:i11  lie  I'lccti'd  .iiiiiuMlly  on  the  first 
Mniulay  of  Man-li  in  c.-h'Ii  yoar,  liy  h:illot,  .'it  :i  iiu'ctiny  of  tlic  associfition,  to  be 
iiotifiP'l  I'liv  tlie  piii|MJSi'  liy  I  lie  sciret.'ii  y  liy  li':i\  iiii;  :i  iiotii'e  at  tlie  jjlaee  of  busi- 
ness of  (lull  iiieiiilicr.  of  Hie  time  ami  place  at  wliicli  snc-li  nipetini;  shall  be  liehl, 
all  other  rneelinys  of  the  ajsocial  ion  sliall  he  calleit  by  tlie  ilireition  of  the  standini; 
eoiTimittee  ami  lie  notified  liy  the  speretary   in   like  inannei. 

TIlIlMl — No  shi|i  or  vessel  arrivinii-  at  this  poit,  or  that  of  l''airliave]i,  shall 
be  boaiclei]  liy  any  member  tlieieiif,  or  by  any  |;('rson  in  his  behalf,  at  any  time 
lei  ween  snaset  anil  sniirise,  in  any  ]iart  of  the  bay,  river  or  liarlior,  until  after  the 
.arrival  of  sneh  shi|p  or  vessel  in  the  bay,  ri\er  ni-  harbor,  shall  have  been  annonni'eil 
by  signal  or  otluTwise,  ami  the  party  bnaicliny  the  sanu'  slnill  not  st.art  from  the 
shoi'P,  for  the  ]iurpose  of  boarding  sneh  shiji  or  vessel,  at  a  point  fartlier  sonth 
than  the  north  side  of   Hathaway  \-  Luee 's  wharf  at  the  foot   of  Walnnt  street. 

FOURTH  —  For  any  violation  of  the  thiril  artiele  of  this  agreement  the  p.arfy 
violating  the  same  shall  forfeit  and  |iay  to  the  treasnrer  of  the  a.ssoeiation  lor  the 
use  of  the  assoeiation  the  sum  of  one  Inimlrpd  dollars, 

FI1''T1I  —  .\11  ipiestions  arising  init  of  any  alleged  viol.atiiin  of  I  he  lliiid  .artiele 
aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  the  standing  lommittee,  who  shall  rertify  (o  the 
tj'easnrer  e\'ery  rase  of  sneh  \iolatioii  thai  shall  rome  lo  their  knowledge,  ami  il 
sh.all  therpnpoii  be  the  dniy  of  the  tie.asiin'r  In  proreed  and  lollect  smdi  ]ienalty 
and  it  is  lu^reby  e(i\(nianted  and  agired  by  .all  Hie  |iarties  hereto  that  the  said 
Ireasnier  shall  ha\'e  a  right  of  aetion.  in  his  own  name,  against  any  member  thereof 
for  the  anuinnt  of  said  |:enalty.  who  shall  Inuc  been  fiinnd  by  the  slanding  com 
mittee,  guilty  of  sneh  violation. 

For  the  faithfid  perforniaine  of  .all  Hie  agieemeiits  c-ont.ained  in  Hiis  instrn- 
nienl  we  hereby  bind  oinseives  eaeli  to  Hie  oilier  on  Hiis  seventh  day  of  Mar.di,  A. 
Li.   l^-'i!)  at   New  iiodford,  aforesaid: 


</  ^t^  t.   ^r  /  ^c:    '    —   —    -    —   — 

From    'J'lir  Miiniiiiij  .)!( rcuni. 
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Very  full  lecorrts  of  tlie  procfed- 
inas  were  kejit  from  the  start  of  the 
organization  until  the  ciose  of  D.  W. 
W'ardrop's  term  of  olhce  as  sec.-etra'y. 
Ajiril  U.  IS'iO.  when  afterwards  the 
mere  fact  of  the  annual  meetin.^;  and 
the  names  of  the  officers  elected  were 
written  in  the  old  document. 

.Some  interesting  proceedings  were 
found  in  the  fust  few  meetinsss  of 
the  association. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
store  of  Alden  Wordell  at  10  a.  m., 
March  7,  ISaiJ,  when  "the  discon- 
tinuance of  night  watching  upon  the 
Point  road,  and  improving  the  general 
condition  of  the  business,"  was  dis- 
cussed. V.  I'.  Seabury  was  chairman 
and   D.   W.   Wardrop  secretary. 

The  agreement  as  given  above  was 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  William  H.  Wing,  William  S.  Cobb 
and  T.  T>.  Williams.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed to  7  p.  m.  the  same  day,  when 
it  was  unanunously  voted  to  accept 
the  report  of  the  committee.  Ottieers 
were  elected  and  a  committee  ajjpoint- 
ed  to  secure  looms  for  a  meeting  place 
for  the  association. 

At  a  meeting  March  10th  it  was 
"agreed  to  liave  the  members  divide 
thiMiiselves  into  squads  and  arrangi' 
for  watchmen  as  can  be  individually 
agreed  to."  It  was  voted  that  no 
member  of  the  association  shall  char- 
ter any  sailboat  that  is  a  common 
carrier,  to  go  down  the  river  in  the 
night,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  association. 

A  room  was  hired  at  7fi7  L'nion 
street  from  Harvey  Sullings.  and  if 
was  called  .^^sociation  hall,  the  le.ise 
to  run  to  .Tan.   1st,   1860. 

The  first  report  of  the  treasurer 
showed  the  receipts  were  $15  and  the 
expenses  $17  17,  leaving  a  deficit  oi 
$2.S:i.  It  was  voted  to  have  regular 
meetings  weekly  at   7:30. 

At  a  meeting  March  11,  IS'.j,  it 
wa.s  voted  "not  to  allow  intoxicating 
liquors  on  board  ships,  and  to  call  on 
Captain  William  West  and  request 
him  not  to  allow  any  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  sold,  or  carried  for  .=ale, 
in  his  boat,  and  that  ships  should  be 
boarded  (piietly  and  peacefully."  An 
assessment  of  $1  was  levied  on  each 
member. 

At  the  next  meeting  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee  that  was  sent  to 
Captain  W'est.  "that  he  was  willing 
to  prohibit  the  carrying  of  ardent 
siiirits  in  his  boat  for  sale,  and  also 
ale.  if  the  committee  wished  him   to." 

It  was  voted  "not  to  allow  any  in 
toxicating  li.iuors  carried  for  sale  in 
slooj!  Richmond,  or  any  boat  th.at 
Cnntain  West  may  have  charge  of 
when  used  by  the  association  in  the 
transaction  of  their  business."  An 
amendment  included  ale,  and  one  en- 


thusiastic member  went  so  far  as  to 
include  "bottled  cider"  in  the  taboo 
list.  All  the  amendments  were  car- 
ried. 

Simeon  Doane  moved  not  to  start 
from  shore  in  the  day  time  for  the 
purpose  of  boarding  a  ship,  until  it 
was  linown  such  shii>  had  arrived  at 
Round  Hills. 

Captain  West  was  present  at  this 
meeting  to  find  out  about  leaving 
members  on  board  ship.  It  was  agreed 
that  "all  shall  return  in  the  boat  un- 
less they  stated  to  the  boatman  tliey 
would  remain  on  board.  A  fixed 
charge  of  2.'.  cents  was  made  for  each 
seaman  brought  ashore. 

At  a  meeting  held  Feb.  27,  1S60, 
Simeon  noane  wanted  the  privilege 
of  boarding  the  boats  when  going  to 
the  ships  from  the  Point  road  from 
sunset  until  8:30,  instead  "of  having 
to  run  his  horse  up  town,  it  being  a 
matter  of  serious  inconvenience  to 
him."  This  caused  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  but  it  was  finally  voted  to 
allow  N.  S.  Ellis  and  S.  Doane  to 
board  any  boat  with  association  mem- 
bers from  the  Point  road  from  sunset 
to  8:30,  but  not  to  board  vessels  in 
their  own   b'jnts. 

It  was  voied  "that  the  association 
hire  a  watchman  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  station  himself  upon  the  Point 
road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lighthouse 
and  there  watch  for  ships,  the  asso- 
ciation to  furnish  him  with  a  horse 
and  wagon.  When  he  raises  a  ship 
he  shall  call  N.  S.  Ellis  and  S.  Doane, 
and  wait  for  them,  and  bring  them  up 
town,  and  call  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  a.ssociation,  and  the  boat- 
man after  ii-?  has  reached  his  boat, 
shall  wait  I.t  minutes  in  order  to  give 
time  for  all  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  .get  there.  The  expenses  of 
the  watchman  shall  be  shared  between 
the  members  of  the  association." 

At  the  annual  meeting,  March  5th, 
ISBO  the  secretary  charged  Nathan 
S.  Ellis  of  the  firm  of  Taber.  Read 
&  Co.,  with  havin.g  violated  the  third 
article  of  the  association's  agreement 
by  starting  from  his  wharf  on  the 
Point  road,  and  boarding  bark  Eehring 
after  sunset,  on  .Sunday,  March  4th. 
ISfiO. 

On  March  19th,  William  R.  Wing, 
William  S.  Cobb  and  ,T.  W.  Ellis,  the 
standing  committee,  reported  finding 
no  possible  evidence  to  sustain  the 
charge. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted 
not  to  allow  canl  playing  in  the  .sloop 
Richmond,  .Terrv.  Angel,  or  any  other 
boats  that  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation use.  T.  D.  Williams  and  D. 
W  Wardroji  were  a»)Pointed  monicor; 
to  enforce  all  regulations.  It  was  also 
seen  fit  to  vote  that  every  member 
of    the    association    constitute    himself 
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a  lupiiiber  to  prevent  "rowdyism"  on 
hoard  the  boats  used  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

At  this  time  ne%v  rooms  were  se- 
cured at  Ml)  South  Water  street  at 
an  expense  of  $."()   a   year. 

Hall  <S:  ^\'orth.  ou^.titters  wlio  were 
on  the  outside  of  tlie  as.sociation, 
were  reported  as  haviuK  violated  tlie 
rules  of  tlie  association.  Tliey  were 
invited  to  Join,  and  decUned,  but 
stated  they  did  not  intend  to  so  down 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  lioardini; 
ships,  in  antasonism  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

A  committee  v.as  appointed  to  wait 
upon  ship  agents  to  notify  the  har- 
bor pilots  of  New  Bedford  not  to 
carry  persons  engasred  in  l)usiness.  or 
their  employes,  in  their  boats  when 
they  iio  out  to   cruise  for  sliips. 

At  a  meeting  March  19,  186(1.  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  It  was  voted: 
"That  any  member  of  the  association 
usins  the  terms  'sharlvS,  or  sliarliini;,' 
durins  any  meeting  of  tlie.  or  while 
in  the  rooms  of  the  association,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
a.ssociation,  the  sum  of  2.->  cents  for 
each  and  every  offence,  said  fines  shall 
be  used  for  tlie  benefit  or  expenses  of 
the    a.ssociation." 

The  secretary  added  in  the  records: 
"The  chairman  (W.  S.  Cobb)  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  in  answer  to 
the  committee's  question  was  the  first 
person  to  uye  the  obnoxious  epithet. 
for  which  the  members  held  him  re- 
sponsible, and  demanded  the  fine.  He 
excused  himself,  and  ruled  that  the 
law  did  not  .eo  into  effect  "until  we 
occupied  our  new  room."  The  records 
do  not  say  that  he  had  to  i)ay  the 
fine. 

The  records  show  that  a  special 
meeting  was  held  Ap'-il  9,  ISCO  in  the 
new  rooms,  and  the  next  meeting 
shown  b.v  the  entry  was  a  regular 
meeting  held  March  4,   18G1. 

From  that  time  on  the  records  were 
short,  merely  the  fact  of  the  annual 
meeting  being  held  and  the  officers 
elected,   being   placed   in   the   hook. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  March 
3,    186.3,   S.    Doane    was   elected   secre- 


tary and  at  this  meeting  these  names 
were  found  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  the 
book,  they  being  of  members  who 
seemed  to  be  present  at  the  meeting: 
Taber.  Read  &  Co..  A.  H.  Potter  ■)<: 
Co..  William  i\i  Doane.  Pope  <t  Rich- 
ardson. D.  ^\'.  Luce,  P.  D.  Slocuni, 
James  C.  Smith.  .1.  W.  Ellis,  Alden 
Wordell,  .7.  ^-  W.  R.  Wing  *i  Co.. 
Cobb.  Pojie  iV  Co..  .Slocum.  Cunning- 
ham ,*c  Co..  Chase  &  West,  H.  Russell, 
Doane  *:  Smith,  A.  Bullard  iSc  Son.  A. 
\Vordell. 

It  seems  that  the  association  was 
reorganized  at  a  meeting  held  March 
7th.  1.S6-1.  when  a  new  agreement  was 
drawn  up,  whicli  was  almost  identical 
with  the  first  agreement,  e.xcepting 
that  an  extra  articlo  was  added,  re- 
lating to  the  time  when  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  association  might  be 
considered. 

William  R.  Wing  n-as  chairman  un- 
der the  reorganization.  J.  G.  "W.  Pope 
secretary,  and  Frederick  Peleg  Slo- 
cum treasurer.  This  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  following  year, 
A  dozen  lines  each  covered  the  next 
few  annual  meetings,  with  the  same 
oHicers  elected  year  after  year,  and 
the  meetings  reemed  to  have  been 
held  around  at  the  different  stores  of 
the    n:enibers. 

Leander  Brightma:i  was  the  secre- 
tary of  the  as.sociation  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  last  record 
in  the  old  book  was  in  IS 72  when 
the  officers  elected  at  the  annu.al 
meeting  were  recorded  and  the  roll 
call  given  as  follows:  Doane,  Swift 
.t  Co.,  J.  &  W.  R.  AVing  &  Co.,  J.  G. 
W.  Pope  &  Co  ,  Alden  Wordell,  Peleg 
Slocum  it  Co..     .lohn   I.  Richardson. 

The  old  association  went  out  of 
existence  the  next  .year  according  to 
the  following  found  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per: "On  motion  of  Simeon  Doane  it 
was  voted  that  these  meetings  be 
hereby  discontinued,  and  the  organ- 
ization Outfitters  .\ssociation  of  Xew 
Bedford,  formed  by  its  members  under 
date  of  .March  7,  iS64,  be  and  hereby 
is  discontinued  from  and  after  this 
date.   -March   :i.    1873." 
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rtesy  of  New    Biilfoiil   StiindaiJ. 


Dedication  of  the 
Jonathan  Bourne  WhaHng  Museum 


The  Jonathan  Bourne  Whaling 
museum,  which  was  dedicated  this 
morning,  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Emily 
Howland  Bourne,  daughter  of  the 
great  whaling  merchant  in  whose 
memory  the  unique  structure  is  built 
to  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety. The  building  stands  on  Bethel 
street,  on  that  hill  anciently  known  as 
•'.Johnny  Cake,"  opposite  the  Seamen's 
Bethel  (that  Herman  Melville  visit- 
ed just  before  he  sailed  on  the  memor- 
able w'haling  voyage  which  gave  us 
"Moby  Dick,  or  The  White  Whale") 
and  the  Mariners'  Home,  a  structure 
of  the  ISth  century.  The  museum 
was  built  exclusively  to  hold  whahng 
relics — and  the  half-sized  model  of 
the  old  bark  Lagoda,  one  of  Jonathan 
Bourne's  old  whaling  vessels.  The 
museum  itself  cost  about  $50,000  and 
the  model  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
fully    $25,000    more. 

The  Standard  on  Jan.  il,  1915,  an- 
nounced to  the  people  of  New  Bedford 
Miss  Bourne's  proposed  gift.  On  the 
14th  of  March  following,  the  hojses 
numbered  12  and  14  Bethel  street  were 
sold  at  auction,  to  make  room  for  it. 
Henry  Vaughan  of  Boston  was  its 
architect,  and  John  Crowe  &  Co.,  of 
Fall    River,    the    builder. 

The  staging  was  stripped  from  the 
completed  museum  about  the  middle 
of  December,  1915.  As  soon  as  the 
interior  hall  was  completed,  work  on 
the  model  of  the  old  bark  Lagoda  be- 
gan. The  plans  were  made  by  Ed- 
gar B.  Hammond.  The  bark  was 
built  by  Frank  B.  Sistare,  aided  by 
William  H.  Crook,  a  master  ship- 
builder, who  at  various  times  worked 
on  the  old  Lagoda.  Mr.  Sistare  also 
secured  the  services  of  several  ship 
carpenters.  The  result  is  not  only 
the  largest  model  of  a  vessel  ever  con- 
structed under  a  roof,  but  one  which 
is  complete  for  the  whaling  grounds 
down  to  the  most  minute  details  of 
construction,  and  fully  equipped  with 
exact  replicas  of  the  old  whaleship 
furnishings. — the  seven  whaleboats, 
harpoons  and  lances,  buckets  and 
tubs,    casks   and   all. 


The  museum,  with  its  massive 
Georgian  ^■tyle,  harnioni;;es  in  its 
architecture  with  New  Bedford  tradi- 
tion. Mr.  Vaughan,  the  architect, 
adapted  his  plan  from  the  historic 
custom  house  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  worked. 
The  building  is  IIS  feet  long  and  5  7 
wide,  and  measures,  from  ground  to 
tip  of  the  topmast  of  her  whaleship 
weathervane,  96  feet.  It  is  con- 
structed of  red  (Colonial)  brick  with 
limestone  trimmings  and  white  wood- 
work, and  is  crowned  by  a  belfry, 
from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  har- 
bor may  be  had. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  large, 
main  hall,  in  which  stands  the  model 
of  the  Lagoda.  A  barrel-vaulted  ceil- 
ing arches  over  the  topmasts  of  the 
imprisoned  ship,  whose  spars  clear 
the  arch  by  a  few  inches  only.  A 
colonaded  gallery,  designed  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  relics  of  the  whaling  days 
and  of  articles  pertaining  to  the 
whaling  industry,  pa.sses  round  the 
hall  at  the  level  of  the  second  story. 
From  this  gallery,  the  visitor  looks 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  into 
its  rigging.  Winding  stairs  mount  to 
the  beifry.  The  new  Lagoda  measures 
59  feet  from  figurehead  to  stern,  and 
8  9  feet  from  her  flyin.g  jibboom  to 
her  spanker  boom.  The  bowsprit 
measures  15 14  feet,  and  the  fore  and 
main  yards  28  feet. 

Her  first  me.isureiTients  were  taken 
from  those  of  the  original  Lagoda,  at 
the  custom  house.  No  photographs 
and  no  model  of  this  wonderful  his- 
toric craft  exist.  The  whaling  bark 
Charles  W.  Morgan,  which  sailed  last 
summer  for  the  Antarctic,  was  known 
to  be  similar  in  many  respects.  Captain 
Edward  D.  Lewis,  who  commanded 
the  vessel  on  three  voyages  was  found 
at  Utica,  New  York.  Mrs.  Lewis,  who 
with  her  husband  attended  the  exer- 
cises this  morning,  spent  ten  years  of 
her  life  on  the  Lagoda.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Ijcwis  were  able  to  supply 
many  valuable  facts  concerning  the 
old  bark's  rig. 
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Bourne  Memorial 


The  Jonathan  Bourne  Whaling 
museum,  the  gift  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Emily  Howland  Bourne,  was 
dedicated  this  morning,  and  the  ouild- 
ing  and  the  model  of  the  old  wha.ing 
bark  Laj.ncla  with  beautiful  jere- 
monies   formally   given   to   the  society. 

Flags  suddenly  broke  out  from  the 
main  and  fore  peaks  of  the  last  of  the 
whaling  fleet,  this  forenoon.  The 
hush  that  had  come  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Histori- 
cal society  and  other  guests  of  Miss 
Emily  Howland  Bourne  waited  for 
this  traditional  rite  to  be  performed, 
was  broken  by  applause.  The  bark 
La,^oda  was  duly  "launched"  again, 
and  the  muyeum  that  contains  it  given 
to  the  society  for  which  it  was  built, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  great  whaling 
merchant. 

A  soft  air  breathed  across  Johnny- 
cake  hill,  as  gentle  as  the  name  of 
Bethel  street  itself, — "a  weather 
breeder"  an  old  whaler  said.  The 
building  of  the  ship  was  done;  her 
spars  slung  aloft,  and  her  canvas 
tucked  away  ship-shape  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  sea.  No  prophesies 
of  uncertain  weather  would  have  kept 
the  first  Lagoda,  Jonathan  Bourne's 
old  and  gallant  craft,  upon  the  ways; 
and  neither  would  gloomy  headshakes 
effect  the  new  bark.  For  well  her 
builders  know  that  if  her  hull  had 
been  completed  below  that  calm 
wooden  sea  upon  which  she  will  never 
be  tossed  or  shaken,  this  Lagoda 
could  have  breasted  the  wildest  gales 
of  the  Pacific,  and  come  nome  at  last 
with  a  treasure  of  golden  oil.  So  the 
quiet  voice  of  William  W.  Crapo,  as 
he  gave  the  vessel  into  the  keeping 
of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety, could  speak  his  confidence  in 
the  future  .and  success  of  perliaps  the 
last  whaling  vessel  to  be  built  in  New 
Bedford, — the  half-sized  model  of  the 
bark  Lagoda. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  began  at 
11  o'clock.  Miss  Bourne,  the  donor, 
and  her  special  guests,  and  the  speak- 
ers, assembled  on  the  Lagoda's  decks. 
The  Georgian  front  of  the  Whaling 
Museum  itself  never  looked  richer  or 
finer  than  it  did  in  the  gray  shadows 
of  this  overcast  day.  She  seemed 
already  to  be  borrowing  sentiment  of 


that  antiquity  from  which  Henry 
Vaughun,  her  architect,  had  borrowed 
an  inspiration  for  her.  Those  who 
entered  tlie  museum,  felt  as  they  did 
so,  that  here  was  a  fitting  monument 
in  which  to  preserve  a  perfect  toy 
whaleship  for  future  generations,  and 
mentally  thanked  Miss  Bourne  again 
for  the  gift  she  has  given. — a  gift  not 
alone  the  society's  but  the  world's  as 
well, — the  wide  world's  that  will  soon 
be  making  pilgrimages  to  the  last  of 
the    whalers. 

Oliver  Prescott  presided.  The 
speakers  included  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Calvin  Coolidge,  representing  the 
commonwealth;  William  W.  Crapo, 
who  spoke  on  the  history  of  the  whal- 
ing industry,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  present  the  museum  and  the  La- 
goda to  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society  in  behalf  of  IV^iss  Bourne;  Her- 
bert E.  Cushman,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, who  fittingly  responded, 
e.xpressing  the  deep  gratitude,  not  of 
tlie  society  alone,  but  of  the  entire 
city  for  the  great  gift;  Dr.  Francis 
Barton  Gummere,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Haverford  college,  and  himself 
a  former  New  Bedford  man  (having 
been  the  first  head  of  the  Swain  Free 
school;,  who  delivered  a  polished  and 
scholarly  address,  and  others.  The 
Rev.  William  B.  Geoghegan.  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church,  offered  the  in- 
vocation, and  the  Rev.  Raymond 
Kendrick,  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Epis- 
copal church,   offered  the  benediction. 

Miss  Bourne,  the  speakers,  and  Miss 
Bourne's  guests  sat  on  the  bark's  ('.eck 
amidships.  With  the  speakers  sat  Dr. 
John  Wyeth,  the  noted  New  York 
surgeon;  Captain  Edward  Lewis  i  last 
master  of  the  old  Lagoda),  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis B.  Gummere  and  Samuel  Gum- 
mere,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pierce.  .Mrs. 
Merriman,  a  niece  of  Miss  Bourne's, 
and  Mrs.  Merriman's  two  children: 
Mrs.  Emilie  B.  Michler.  the  daughter 
of  Miss  Bourne's  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt; 
A.  Kirtland  Michler,  Miss  Joan 
Michler;  Henry  Vaughn,  architect; 
Henry  H.  Crapo;  Benjamin  Baker; 
Senator  Richard  Knowles;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Apollo  quartet  (in  the 
bow).  There  also  .s,at  on  the  deck  those 
who  raised  the  flags:  Seth  J.  Besse, 
Harold  S.  Bowie;  Clifford  W.  Ashley, 
Edgar  B.  Hammond,  Delano  Dewint, 
anil   Alfred   S.    James. 


IJeutcnanl    Governor   Introtluccil. 

Mr.  Prescott,  in  introducins  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  lieutenant  governor  of 
Massachusetts,    said: 

"Miss  Bourne,  with  her  usual  at- 
tention to  even  the  smallest  detail, 
has  provided  a  presiding  officer  for 
these  dedication  exercises.  As  her 
father  used  to  send  his  out- 
side mnn  out  upon  the  wharf 
to  superintend  the  final  prep- 
arations for  the  voyage  of  the 
good  ship  Lagoda,  so  she  has  en- 
trusted to  the  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
her  plans  for  the  starting  of  this  La- 
goda  on  its  successful  career  are  car- 
ried out.  And  truly,  the  putting  of 
this  vessel  in  commission  is  an  im- 
portant event,  justif.ving  the  care 
which  has  been  given  it.  For  while 
this  vessel  will  not  bring  back  to  the 
port  of  New  Bedford  the  material 
wealth  which  the  other  Lagoda  wrest- 
ed from  the  sea  in  such  large  meas- 
ure, she  will  enrich  the  present  and 
all  future  generations  by  preserving 
the  memory  of  those  strong,  able,  en- 
terprising men,  the  New  Bedford  mer- 
chants who  directed  the  whaling  in- 
dustry from  their  counting  rooms 
along  the  wharves,  and  of  those  other 
brave  and  skillful  men — the  masters 
and  seamen  who  manned  the  ships  and 
sailed  them  on  every  sea  in  search  of 
their  cargoes. 

"It  has  been  claimed  with  persistent 
iteration,  often  in  letters  large  enough 
for  him  who  speeds  by  in  the  train 
to  read,  that  it  required  the  services  of 
a  certain  American  timepiece  to  make 
the  American  dollar  famous.  It  may 
be  claimed  with  much  greater  reason 
that  New  Bedford  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  putting  Massa- 
chusetts upon  the  map.  For  when  the 
New  Bedford  whalers  were  sailing 
about  the  globe  in  large  numbers  and 
were  entering  the  ports  of  every  con- 
tinent, they  carried  with  them  painted 
on  their  sterns  the  words  "Of  New 
Bedford."  And  when  people  with  m- 
quiring  minds  in  distant  lands  took 
down  their  atlasses  to  ascertain  the 
exact  location  of  New  Bedford,  they 
found  that  it  was  .situated  in  a  little 
corner  of  the  United  States  of 
America  called  Massachusetts.  The 
wealth  which  the  whalers  brought  to 
New  Bedford  did  not  enrich  New  Bed- 
ford alone,  but  it  added  also  to  the 
prosperity  and  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  whaling  merchants 
and  masters  were  not  only  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of  this  locality,  they 
were  also  among  the  leading  men  in 
the  state,  and  did  their  share  in  di- 
recting its  destinies.  And  so  today 
the  interest  in  his  whaling  museum 
and   what   it   commemorates     is      not 


confined  to  New  Bedford,  but  is 
shared  by  the  whole  commonwealth. 
It  is  fitting  therefore  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  commonwealth  should  join 
with  us  today  in  these  dedication  ex- 
ercises. I  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing his  honor,  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Cal- 
vin  Coolidge." 


Calvin  Coolidge. 

The    lieutenant    governor    spoke    in 
part  as  follows; 

"It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  duties 
that  come  to  those  who  are  in  public 
life  in  our  commonwealth,  to  be 
brought  more  intimately  in  touch  with 
the  highest  ideals,  the  highest  aspira- 
tions, of  the  past, — the  inspiration 
from  which  makes  for  good  citizen- 
ship. The  present,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways influenced  by  the  past.  Vour 
chairman  has  referred  to  the  great 
industry  which  has  made  the  name 
of  New  Bedford  famous  throughout 
the  world,  even  beyond  perhaps  the 
name  of  Massachusetts;  and  though 
those  ships  which  made  New  Bedofrd 
great  no  longer  sail  the  seas,  and  the 
men  who  commanded  them,  the  men 
who  manned  them,  and  the  men  who 
financed  them  are  all  now  a  part  of 
the  past, — the  character  of  those  mas- 
ters, the  courage  of  those  men,  and 
the  business  sagacity  and  ability  of 
those  merchants  who  carried  on  this 
industry  have  left  their  influence  upon 
the   present. 

■Jonathan  Bourne  was  one  of  the 
successful  merchants  of  this  city.  Not 
only  was  he  active,  however,  in  the 
whaling  industry,  but  a  large  part 
as  well  in  other  developments  which 
have  helped  to  make  New  Bedford 
what  it  is  today.  He  was  not  a  man 
who  sought  public  office,  but  he  did 
consent  to  serve  on  the  governor's 
council." 

The  lieutenant  governor,  after  prais- 
ing Jonathan  Bourne's  character  and 
his  business  sagacity,  industry  and 
thrift,  continued;  "It  is  as  the  result 
of  these  strong  characteristics  that  we 
are  able  to  come  here  today  to  wit- 
ness these  unusual  exercises.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  here,  not 
only  to  dedicate  this  enterprise  to  the 
memory  of  the  father,  but  we  are 
here  also  in  grateful  recognition  of 
the  kindly  impulse  which  led  Miss 
Bourne  to  bestow  this  great  gift  upon 
her  native  city. 

"So  that  I  take  it  we  should  dedi- 
cate this  Jonathan  Bourne  Whaling 
Museum  not  only  to  the  strength  and 
character  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,   not  only  to  the  charitable  im- 


pulses  which  have  led  the  daughter 
to  make  this  splendid  gift;  but  we 
are  here  also  to  dedicate  it  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  to  every  worth- 
while enterprise  in  life,  in  order  that 
we  may  go  forward  together  to  a  hap- 
pier and  more  prosperous  day." 


William  VV.  Crapo. 

William  W.  Crapo  was  the  next 
spr-akcr.  and  in  behalf  of  Miss 
Bourne  presented  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  the  me- 
morial museum  and  the  bark,  after 
a  resume  of  the  whaling  industry.  Mr. 
Crapo  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  as  follows: 

"This  magnificent  museum  is  to 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  niemorial  not 
only  of  the  whaling  industry  of  New 
Bedford  but  also  of  a  man  who  in  hi.s 
time  was  one  of  its  leading  spiriLs — 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  industry. 
There  are  but  few  men  left  who  were 
themselves  in  close  touch  with  the 
wlialin.g  industry  when  it  was  in  its 
prime  and  who  also  had  a  close  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Jonathan 
Bourne.  But  even  though  there  were 
a  multitude  thus  (lualified  by  experi- 
ence to  speak,  I  am  sure  there  would 
be  no  man  who  could  do  it  as  appro- 
priately and  as  gracefully  as  the  man 
whom  Miss  Bourne  has  asked  to  speak 
for  her  in  the  presentation  of  her  gift 
today. — her  old  friend  and  neighbor 
William  W.   Crapo." 


WUliaui    \V.    Orapo'si    Spcti-li. 

William  W.  Crapo's  historical  ad- 
dress in  its  word  pictures  of  the  whal- 
ing village  of  years  ago  and  of  the 
men  who  built  up  the  whale  fishing  in- 
dustry was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  day's  program.  Mr. 
Crapo  said: 

The  picturesque  figure  in  the  .'ap- 
ture  of  the  whale  is  the  man  standing 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  who.  with  a  Vjrave 
heart,  steady  nerve  and  strong  right 
arm  thrusts  the  harpoon  into  tVie  'lody 
of  the  monster  of  the  sea.  The  whale 
in  its  efforts  to  escape  plunges  deep  in 
the  ocean,  and,  as  the  line  attached  to 
the  iiarpoon  leaves  the  boat,  ripid- 
ly  passing  around  the  loggerhead,  the 
harpooner  is  proudly  conscious  that 
the  boat  is  fast  to  the  whale.  The 
oa'-smen  are  exultant  for  they  have 
outrowed  their  companions  in  the 
chase,  and  when  the  whale  arises  to 
the  surface  they  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  position  in  the  '■o-itlict 
which  must  end  in  the  dea*h  of  the 
whale  or  the   destruction  of  the  boat. 


Their  skill,   o'aring  and  endurance  de- 
serve our  hearty  praise. 

Yet  we  should  not  forget  the  men 
in  the  counting  room.  The  men  who 
planned  the  voyages  and  who  risked 
their  fortunes  in  the  ventures.  The 
men  who  procured  the  ships,  .idapted 
them  for  their  special  .service  and  pro- 
vided the  equipment,  munitions  and 
outtits  for  the  long  voyages.  The 
men  who  flesignated  i-<  what  oceans, 
seas  and  bays  the  ships  must  make 
their  cruisinj;  grounds,  and  who,  after 
careful  deliberation,  selected  the  of- 
ficers and  n-en  wlio  were  to  execute 
the  undertaking.  The  motive  power 
of  the  enterprise  in  its  inception  from 
start  to  finish  was  the  man  to  be 
found  on  the  wharf  or  in  the  counting 
room.  In  some  of  the  earliest  log 
books  there  may  be  seen  written  on 
the  P.y  leaf,  or  pasted  on  the  inside  of 
the  cover,  a  coinmunication  signed  by 
the  managing  owner  addressed  to  the 
master  and  officers.  It  described  the 
contemplated  voyage  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  must  be  conducted  There 
were  suggestions  and  advice  in  the 
event  of  casualties.  The  instructions 
and  directions  were  as  positive  and  ex- 
plicit as  a  law  written  on  the  statute 
books  and  probably  as  faithfully  ob- 
served. Indeed  it  was  a  coiiimon 
saying-  along  the  wharve.s — "Obey  or- 
ders  even    if   it   breaks   owners." 

The  Earliest  Days. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the 
men  who  had  settled  near  the  shore, 
not  satisfied  with  the  scanty  returns 
obtained  from  the  somewhat  sterile 
soil,  sought  to  gather  harvests  from 
the  ocean.  In  boats  and  small  craft 
they  cruised  along  the  coast  and 
taking  a  whale  towed  it  into  this  or 
another  harbor,  and  by  the  use  of 
tri-pot  on  the  beach  the  blubber  was 
rendered  into  oil.  As  the  years  went 
on  there  were  larger  vessels  and  long- 
er voyages,  but  progress  was  slow 
the  fishermen  and  farmers  of  the 
hamlet   lacking   capital. 

In  the  year  1765  Joseph  Rotch  of 
Nantucket,  realizing  that  the  island 
could  not  afford  a  seaport  adequate 
for  a  large  maritime  commerce,  vis- 
ited the  mainland.  He  came  to  Dart- 
mouth, the  ancient  town,  before  its 
territory  was  divided  and  sub-divided 
into  separate  municipalities.  He 
say  the  splendid  <n)portunity  that  was 
offered  by  the  .Acu.shnet  river  in  pro- 
viding a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
lior  -wMh  easy  access  to  the  oce.an.  He 
purchased  of  Joseph  Russell,  a  large 
landed  i)roprietor,  ten  acres  of  land 
in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as 
Bedford  Village.  This  tract,  starting 
from  the  river,  near  the  foot  of  Cen- 


tei  street,  extended  westerly  up  the 
hill  nearly  to  the  present  line  ot 
Pleasant  street.  Later  on  there  came 
his  son,  William  Rotch  who.  in  the 
interval,  had  carried  on  a  whaling 
business  both  at  Nantucket  and  this 
place.  He  brought  with  him  his  son, 
William  Rotch,  Jr.,  and  his  son-in- 
law,   Samuel   Rodman. 

Men  of  Large  Wealth. 

They  were  men  of  large  wealth  as. 
estimated  in  those  days  and  with  an 
unquestioned  credit.  They  erected 
their  mansions  and  had  their  gardens 
on  this  ten  acre  lot,  as  it  was  familiar- 
ly called  for  many  years.  On  the 
shore  they  built  wharves  and  im- 
proved landing  places.  They  brought 
m.any  of  their  ships  to  this  harbor, 
where  their  cargoes  were  discharged 
and  prepared  for  market,  shipping 
some  of  the  product  in  their  vessels 
to  European  ports,  bringing  back  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  needed  by  the 
colonists.  It  was  the  ship  Dartmouth, 
owned  by  William  Rotch,  that  carried 
the  tea  into  Boston  harbor  that  was 
thrown  overboard  by  the  revolution- 
ary patriots.  These  men  entered  up- 
on" the  transaction  of  the  whale  fishery 
at  Bedford  Village  with  intelligence 
and  vigor.  They  furnished  employment 
to  many  artisans,  shipwrights,  ship- 
smiths,  sparmakers,  riggers,  sail- 
makers,  boatbuilders  and  coopers. 
Their  ships  were  officered  and  manned 
by  young  men  from  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding  country.  The  little  village 
became  a  thriving  community.  Water 
street  from  Union  street,  formerly 
called  King  street,  extending  to  Wil- 
liam street  was  the  center  and  finan- 
cial heart  of  the  business  activities, 
and  the  busiest  spot  of  all  was  the 
site  now  occupied  as  the  home  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  and 
the  Whaling  Museum. 


A  Stunning  Blow. 

William  Rotch  was  a  great  mer- 
chant, broad-minded  and  far-sighted. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  an 
incident  in  his  life  that  recalls  an 
event  which  was  of  absorbing  inter- 
est to  those  then  living  here.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution  had  crippled 
but  not  destroyed  the  whale  fishery, 
and  when  peace  was  declared  there 
was  great  rejoicing  for  the  villagers 
were  ready  and  eager  to  resume  in 
their  fullness  their  various  occupa- 
tions, and  they  were  cheered  in  the 
expectation  of  an  expansion  of  their 
business.  But  almost  at  the  outset 
there  came  a  stunning  blow  which 
brought  dismay  and  forebodings  of 
grave  disaster. 


Great    Britain    had    enacted    a    law 
which     in     effect     prohibited    the    im- 
portation of  American  caught  oil  into 
the     kingdom.      The     purpose     of    the 
law  was  apparent.    The  New  England 
catch    was    in    excess    of    the    demand 
for     home     consumption,     and     unless 
there    was    an    outlet    for    the    surplus 
which   had  been  largely  through  Lan- 
don    there    could    be    no    extension    of 
the   industry,   and   the   surplus   thrown 
upon  a  market  which  did   not  require 
it    the    return    would    be    unremunera- 
tive,    which    would    lead    to    reduction 
of  the  fleet  and  the  possible  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise.    Great  Britain 
did  not  pass  this  law  for  the   purpose 
of    protecting   an    existing    British    in- 
dustry,   nor   to   encourage   or   promote 
a   new  British   industry.     Far   from   it. 
The    words    of   Edmund    Burke    in    his 
famous    speech    in    parliament,    a    few 
years      before,      when      remonstrating 
against     the     war     with     the     colonies 
were   still    ringing   in   the   ears    of   the 
Britons.     He    told    them    of    a    people 
living  on  the  New  England  coast,  few 
in    number,    who    surpassed    in    mari- 
time adventure  and  daring  the  people 
of  every  nation  in  Europe.    With  rare 
and  impressive  eloquence  he  had  por- 
trayed   their    marvelous    triumphs    on 
the  ocean.     He  said  they  were  a  peo- 
ple   whom    equinoctial    heats    did    not 
disturb,    nor   the   accumulated   winters 
of     the     poles.      That     there     was     no 
ocean   that   was   not   vexed   with   their 
vessels    and    no    climate    that    did    not 
witness  their  toil.     He  spoke  of  them 
as    a   people   still    in    the    gristle   as    it 
were    and    not    yet    hardened    in    the 
bone  of  manhood.      England  was  am- 
bitious to   be  the   mistress  of  the  seas 
and    she    feared    that    the    new    nation 
should  it  become  strong  and  powerful 
might   some     day    challenge    her     sov- 
ereignty   ol     the     ocean.      Hence     she 
would  throttle  and  destroy  at  the  out- 
set an  industry  that  bred  such  a  race 
of  seamen. 

William  Rotch  went  to  London.  He 
interviewed  the  leading  public  men  of 
that  time.  He  met  members  of 
parliament  and  urged  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  law.  He  was  received 
with  coldness.  After  long  and  vexa- 
tious delay,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Lord 
Hawksbury.  Realizing  that  he  could 
not  obtain  the  annulment  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Rotch  still  hoped  that  some 
agreement  would  be  reached  whereby 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  New 
England  whale  fishery.  He  suggested 
that  an  English  port  be  designated 
where  American  whaleships  could  en- 
ter to  make  repairs  and  to  purchase 
the  equipment  and  supplies  for  their 
voyage,  thereby  furnishing  employ- 
ment  to   English   workmen   and   profit 
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to  English  tradesmen,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  voyages  such  ves- 
sels might  reenter  that  port  and  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  which  would  be 
sold  and  distributed  by  English  mer- 
chants who  would  receive  a  liberal 
compensation  for  their  service.  Mr. 
Rotch  had  in  mind,  if  this  concession 
were  granted,  that  the  ships  owned  in 
Dartmouth  and  Nantucket  would  still 
fly  the  American  flag  and  be  manned 
with  American  sailors. 

Would  that  some  of  our  statesmen 
of  today  were  moved  by  the  same  pa- 
triotic spirit  and  instead  of  repelling 
and  obstructing  would  encourage  the 
display  of  the  nation's  flag  on  the 
ocean. 

The  concession  was  not  granted, — 
Lord  Hawksbury  scornfully  saying — 
"Mr.  Rotch,  we  do  not  want  your 
ships.  England  builds  ships.  What 
we  do  want  are  your  men." 

And  so  he  went  to  France.  He  met 
there  members  of  the  ministry  \nd  ex- 
plained to  them  what  he  wanted  to 
accomplish  and  asked  for  certain  priv- 
ileges and  protection.  These  \vere 
granted  to  him  by  the  government.  At 
Dunkirk  he  established  a  business  for 
the  marketing  of  American  oil  which 
he  placed  in  charge  of  his  son  Ben- 
jamin. Returning  to  this  country 
he  ever  afterwards  lived  in  New  Bed- 
ford, which  had  separated  from  the 
mother  town,  and  never  ceased  his  ef- 
forts for  the  success  of  the  whaling 
industry  for  the  community  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself. 

In  the  succeeding  generation  the 
prominent  whaling  merchants  were 
John  Avery  I^arker  and  George  How- 
land,  Senior.  They  were  able  men 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  The  fishery.  They  were  en- 
terprising, venturesome,  efficient  and 
successful.  They  added  many  ships 
to  our  fleet  and  they  gi'eatly  increased 
the  wealth   of  the  town. 

Among  the  men  of  that  period  who 
had  an  important  part  in  our  special 
industry  was  Isaac  Howland,  Jr..  the 
founder  and  active  manager  of  the 
firm  which  Ijore  his  name.  His  hrm 
is  remembered  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  operations  and  the  gainful  re- 
sults. Its  ships  plowed  the  seas  and 
returned  with  rich  cargoes.  Then 
more  ships  and  more  cargoes,  and 
when  the  limit  of  prudent  manage- 
ment had  been  reached  their  earnings 
were  invested  in  revenue  bearing  se- 
curities. The  firm  was  a  family  af- 
fair and  its  members  retained  the 
plain  and  simple  manners  of  former 
years  and  were  immune  from  the  ills 
of  wastefulne.ss  and  extravagance.  Thf 
firm  ceased  to  exist  upon  the  death 
of  all  of  its  members  and  when  the 
books  were  closed  the  assets  figured 
In  millions.       The  corner  stone  of  this 


accumulated  wealth  was  the  whale 
fishery,  and  now,  after  fifty  years,  a 
goodly  sum  of  this  wealth  is  anaiting 
distribution  to  the  descendar.ts  of 
Gideon  Howland  through  the  thought- 
fulness  of  his  granddaughter  Sylvia 
Ann  Howland,  who  was  a  partner  in 
the   firm. 

Then  followed  what  might  be  called 
the  golden  era  of  New  Bedford  when 
its  whaling  vessels  in  number  and  ton- 
nage exceeded  the  combined  fleets  of 
all  other  whaling  ports  and  New  Bed- 
ford became  known  as  the  foremost 
whaling  port  of  the  world. 

In  this  customs  district  in  1S56 
there  were  registered  at  the  customs 
house  418  vessels  employed  in  whal- 
ing, and  of  this  number  368  hailed 
from  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven. 
the  remainder  sailing  from  Westport, 
Mattapoisett  and  Wareham,  and  these 
vessels  were  manned  by  nearly  15,000 
sailors.  This  vast  business  was  con- 
ducted by  a  score  or  more  of  manag- 
ing owners,  as  they  were  called,  whose 
counting  rooms  and  storage  buildings 
occupied  practically  the  entire  water 
front  from  Hathaway  and  Luce's 
wharf  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  street  to 
the  Parker  block  at  the  foot,  of  Middle 
street.  Tliey  were  men  trained  to 
work.  They  had  the  benefit  of  a 
hundred  years  of  the  experience  of 
their  predecessors,  during  which  time 
tliere  had  oeen  devices  which  ren- 
dered less  hazardous  the  service  on 
the  ocean.  There  had  been  improve- 
ments in  the  manipulations  of  the 
crude  material,  newer  uses  for  the 
product  and  wider  markets.  The  busi- 
ness was  lucrative.  It  is  true  there 
were  disappointments.  There  were 
perils  from  ice  in  the  Arctic  and  from 
typhoons  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  at 
times  whales  were  not  found  in  plenti- 
ful numbers  on  the  usual  cruising 
grounds.  But  in  the  aggregate  the  in- 
dustr.v  was  exceptionally  prosperous 
and  profitable.  It  was  the  intelligence, 
sagacity,  efficiency  and  foresighted- 
ness  of  these  whaling  merchants  that 
made  the  New  Bedford  thai  was  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford that  is.  I  need  not  repeat  their 
names.  Some  of  them  were  known  to 
and  are  remembered  by  many  who 
are  present,  but  there  was  one  among 
their  number,  a  prominent  leadei*, 
who  is  in  our  thoughts  today  and  to 
whose  memory  we  pay  a  tribute  of 
regard. 

After  leaving  school  Jonathan 
Bourne  came  to  New  Bedford  from  a 
nearby  town  He  found  employment 
as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  its  proprietor.  He  was 
diligent  in  business,  attentive,  active 
early  and  late,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
the     modern     limitation     of     working 
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hours.  He  was  successful,  and  his 
savings  he  invested  by  becoming  a 
part  owner  in  sailing  vessels.  In  1836, 
when  25  years  of  age,  he  purchased 
for  himself  and  others  the  bark  Ros- 
coe  which  he,  as  managing  owner, 
fitted  out  on  a  whaling  voyage.  Other 
ventures  followed,  and  his  name  soon 
became  prominent  in  the  list  of  whal- 
ing merchants. 

Mr.  Bourne  was  forceful  and  self- 
reliant,  positive,  earnest  and  untiring. 
Havmg  carefully  formed  an  opinion  he 
was  slow  to  relinquish  it.  A  notable 
quality  of  his  business  methods  was 
thoroughness.  There  was  no  detail 
so  insignificant  that  it  did  not  have 
his  personal  supervision.  He  appear- 
ed to  have  an  innate  and  intuitive 
knowledge  of  men,  was  quick  to  dis- 
cover their  weak  points  and  their 
strong  points,  and  when  a  position  was 
to  be  filled  and  the  selection  made, 
the  result  showed  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment.  His  ship  masters  and 
officers  were  loyal  to  him  and  they 
were  rewarded  with  promotions  al- 
ways based  absolutely  upon  merit.  A 
man  before  the  mast  whatever  his 
birth  or  early  surroundings,  if  he 
showed  ambition  and  excellence  in  the 
discharge  of  his  work,  was  moved  step 
by  step  through  the  grades  of  promo- 
tion till  he  reached  the  quarter  deck. 
In  sending  a  ship  to  sea  he  .lid  not 
count  good  luck  as  an  asset,  his  reli- 
ance was  upon  completeness  of  prep- 
aration. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  importa- 
tions of  oil  and  bone  into  this  harbor 
by  Mr.  Bourne  were  not  exceeded  in 
value  by  any  other  individual  or  firm 
During  his  long  service  he  was  sole 
or  managing  owner  of  a  iarge  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  at  one  time  there 
were  fourteen  ships  and  barks  sailing 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe  that  car- 
ried his  private  signal,  a  larger  num- 
ber than  could  be  claimed  by  any 
other  whaling  merchant. 

Among  his  early  ventures  was  the 
Lagoda.  Ships  have  a  certain  per- 
sonality. Their  names  appear  on  the 
pages  of  the  ledger  in  the  count- 
ing room.  An  account  is  opened  in 
the  name  of  the  ship  the  same  as 
with  an  individual  and  the  ship  is 
charged  with  its  first  cost  and  all  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  ves- 
sel and  her  employment,  whether 
made  at  the  home  port  or  abroad,  and 
the  ship  is  credited  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  inward  voyages.  Mr.  Bourne 
had  larger  vessels,  of  greater 
tonnage,  more  modern  in  con- 
struction and  equipment,  but 
the  one  which  he  prized  above  all 
others  wa.s  the  Lagoda.  In  a  convers.a- 
tlon  one  day  he  told  me  the  story  of 
his  favorite.  He  was  in  a  reminiscent 
mood   and   it  was  after  he   had   with- 


drawn the  vessel  from  his  further 
service  on  account  of  age.  Ships  like 
men  deteriorate  with  age.  Under  his 
control  and  direction  the  Lagoda  had 
sailed  the  seas  for  44  years,  during 
which  period  it  had  made  12  voyages, 
the  shortest  was  two  years,  lacking  a 
few  days,  and  the  longest  was  four 
years  and  eleven  months.  In  the  final 
summing  up  of  these  voyages  from 
accounts  accurately  kept  and  com- 
piled carefully  and  correctly,  there 
appeared  a  balance  of  receipts  over 
ex|ienditures  that  showed  a  net  profit 
which  had  been  paid  and  distributed 
to  the  owners  amounting  to   $652,000. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  to  have 
a  representation  or  exhibit  typical  of 
a  whaleship,  not  a  painting  or  a  pic- 
ture, but  a  model  in  wood  and  metal 
and  other  materials,  showing  the  com- 
plete vessel  and  its  appurtenances,  the 
hull,  masts,  spars,  rigging,  sails,  the 
boats  hanging  on  the  davits,  the  try- 
works  on  the  deck,  the  crow's  nest  at 
the  mast-head  for  the  lookout,  and 
the  other  implements  used  in  its  em- 
ployment. This  wish  has  been  grati- 
fied. You  have  before  you  a  fac- 
simile, half  size,  exact  in  all  its  de- 
tails and  dimensions  of  the  Lagoda  as 
she  appeared  in  the  lower  harbor 
ready  to  start  out  on  the  ocean 
voyage.  Its  presence  here  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  worthily  belongs  to  the 
Lagoda. 

Mr.  Bourne  is  remembered  not  only 
as  the  merchant  but  as  an  influential 
citizen,  taking  an  active  part  in  move- 
ments for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. He  promoted  by  his  capital 
and  advice  the  introduction  of  the 
new  industry  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  which  he  foresaw  was  destined  to 
decline  through  causes  which  could 
not  be  prevented.  During  five  years 
he  served  the  city  as  alderman  and 
during  another  period  of  five  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  governor's  coun- 
cil, acting  under  two  governors.  I  re- 
call the  co)nmendation  made  by  Gov. 
Robinson  in  speaking  of  the  excellent 
.service  rendered  to  the  commonwealth 
by  Mr.  Bourne  through  his  business 
experience  and  practical  knowledge 
in  the  inspection  of  the  state  institu- 
tions. He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
local,  state  and  national  politics. 
Three  times  he  represented  this  dis- 
trict as  a  member  of  Republican  na- 
tional conventions,  and  in  1860  as  a 
delegate  he  cast  his  vote  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
president.  Mr.  Bourne  was  a  man 
of  action,  not  a  dreamer.  Intense, 
never   timid   or   evasive. 

This  Museum  has  been  erected  in 
honor  of  the  men  on  land  and  sea 
who  commenced  and  developed  and 
prosecuted   with      remarkable  success 
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THE    STEUN    OF  THE   "LAGODA.' 

Courtesy   of  New   Bedford  Standard. 
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the      American      whale     fishery.  It 

bears  the  name  of  one  who  was  a 
conspicuous  factor  in  the  worl<.  It 
comes  as  the  gifts  from  his  daugliter. 
Emily  Howland  Bourne.  It  has  been 
prompted  by  filial  affection  and  the 
desire  that  in  a  memorial  to  her 
father  there  shall  be  some  represen- 
tation of  the  industry  with 
which  his  long  business  life 
was  so  closely  connected.  It  is 
moreover  an  expression  of  her 
regard  for  the  city  of  her  birth.  Its 
beneficiaries  are  the  people,  present 
and  future,  of  this  locality  who  will 
look  upon  it  with  pride  and  study  it 
with  satisfaction,  and  in  the  years  to 
come  the  student  who  desires  to  know 
more  about  an  industry  once  flour- 
ishing and  prosperous,  but  which  in 
the  lapse  of  years  has  faded  away,  an 
industry  whose  exploits  in  far  off  seas 
and  among  islands  inhabited  by  sav- 
age tribes  abounds  in  romance  and 
tragedy  will  find  here  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  collection  of  whal- 
ing data  in  the  world.  While  the 
Museum  has  a  certain  public  signifi- 
cance since  it  is  for  the  gratification 
of  all  who  choose  tn  visit  it,  its  cus- 
tody has  not  been  entrusted  to  the  city 
government.  Its  care,  keeping,  man- 
agement and  ownership  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Fociety,  an  institution  organ- 
ized to  keep  alive  the  story  of  the 
past,  organized  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve and  hand  down  to  the  future  the 
evidence  of  the  events  in  our  local 
past,  to  tell  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  lived  here  and  labored  here 
and  what  they  did  and  what  they 
accomplished,  and  to  .save  from  the 
destructive  and  consuming  tooth  of 
time  the  traditions,  documents, 
manuscripts,  correspondence  and 
even  the  sayings  and  the  articles 
used  in  the  early  days  that  illus- 
trate the  industrial,  social  and 
home  life  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us.  The  present  owes  much  tn 
the  p.-ist  for  the  'nheritance  it  re- 
ceived in  the  example  of  fortitude 
and  self-denial,  of  sturdy  integrity, 
the  example  of  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity and  of  courage  to  meet  and 
overcome  dilRculties.  It  is  in  histori- 
cal societies  and  museums  that  the 
present  is  helped  to  recognize  its 
obligation    to    the    past. 

What  is  asked  of  the  Old  D;irt- 
mouth  Historical  societ.v  in  its  accejit- 
ance  of  this  gift  is  a  i)ledge  of  fid*'lity, 
faithfulness  ;n  its  keeping  and  m:in- 
agement  and  maintenance,  and  faitli- 
fulness  in  its  protection  and  preserva- 
tion, th.it  it  shall  be  held  as  a  cher- 
ished treasure  and  that  its  administra- 
tion shall  be  in  harmony  with  tlH'  en- 
lightened purpose  and  kimily  spirit 
of  its  generous   donor. 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Crapo's  ad- 
dress,   Mr.    Prescott   said: 

"It  is  fortunate  for  any  community 
when  it  has  a  benefactress  with  the 
will  and  the  means  combined  to  pro- 
vide it  with  such  a  splendid  posses- 
sion as  this  Whaling  Museum.  It  is 
also  fortunate  when  it  has  in  its  midst 
an  institution  well  fitted  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  care  and  custody  of 
such  a  possession.  That  the  Old 
I>;irtmouth  Historical  Society  is  today 
strong  enough  and  vigorous  enough 
to  undertake  this  responsibility  is  due 
largely  to  the  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
ability  of  its  president,  Herbert  E. 
Cushman." 

Mr.  Cushman  said: 

"Duty  becomes  a  pleasure  when  it 
calls  upon  the  president  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  to  accept 
in  behalf  of  its  officers  and  members 
this  beautiful  building  and  fine  bark 
Lagoda. 

"We  all  have  dreams  of  what  we 
really  wish.  It  is  seldom  that  those 
dreams  are  realized.  Less  frequently 
are  they  idealized.  Our  dream  was  of 
a  building  on  historical  Johnny  Cake 
hill,  located  on  the  land  which  we 
owned,  about  50x30.  in  which  to  place 
the  apparatus  having  to  do  with  the 
whaling  industr.v,  which  we  had  col- 
lected. You  have  only  to  look  about 
you  today  to  see  how  far  beyond  that 
dream  is  the  reality. 

"No  one  can  add  one  word  to  what 
has  already  been  said  by  our  venerable 
friend  and  ex-president,  William  W. 
Crapn,  of  the  industry  which  this 
building  will  commemorate,  or  the 
man  to  whose  inemory  it  has  been 
erected. 

"It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know 
Jonathan  Bourne,  but  I  only  have  to 
look  at  the  bronze  face  yonder,  and 
from  what  I  hear  from  people  who 
knew  him,  to  know  that  he  was  a 
man  who  was  thorough  in  every 
detail,  and  when  he  fitted  out  a  ship, 
it  was  complete  from  truck  to  keel, 

"Is  there  any  question  in  your 
mind  today  but  what  the  spirit  of  the 
father  has  certainly  descended  upon 
the  daughter?  We  extend  to  her  our 
sincere    thanks   and    appreciation. 

"There  are  many  who  with  their 
hands  and  with  their  minds  have 
helped  to  bring  about  the  results  that 
you  see  before  you,  and  they  are  here 
to  enjoy  it,  but  there  is  one  whose 
|)resence  we  miss — the  first  one  to 
bring  to  our  good  friend  the  suggestion 
as  to  a  whaling  museum,  and  one 
who  would  have  been  as  proud  and  as 
hapjiv  as  any  of  us  if  he  were  here. 
You  all  knew  him  and  loved  him.  I 
refer  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  C.  Julien. 
Let  us  pause  in  the  midst  of  our  .joy, 
out   of   respect  to  his  memory. 
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"Miss  Bourne,  as  president  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society,  I 
accept  in  behalf  of  its  ofRcers  and 
nnembers  this  beautiful  building,  and 
express  to  you  our  sincere  gratitude. 

"When  your  father  was  ready  to 
fit  out  a  ship,  they  tell  me  he  was 
careful  in  the  selection  ot  his  captain, 
and  that  when  the  ship  was  ready 
for  sea,  everything  complete,  he 
turned  the  ship  over  to  that  captain 
and  gave  to  him  his  utmost  confidence, 
and  his  command  was  to  take  the 
ship  and  do  the  best  that  he  could 
with   it. 

"In  that  spirit,  we  take  command 
of  the  good  bark  Lagoda  today, 
promising  to  make  it  do  its  best  to 
commemorate  the  whaling  industry, 
and  to  do  honor  to  your  father's 
memory  in  this  generation,  and  we 
will  pass  that  same  command  on  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  generations  that 
are  to   come. 

"Members  and  friends  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society:  I  know 
full  well  how  much  you  appreciate 
this  gift,  and  how  strongly  you  desire 
to  in  some  way  express  it;  and  in  order 
that  you  may  do  so,  I  will  kindly  ask 
you   to   rise   for  a   moment." 

Mr.  Prescott  in  introducing  Profes- 
sor Francis  Barton  Gummere,  said: 

"In  the  early  days  of  our  country 
when  our  forefathers  were  engaged  in 
their  strug.gle  to  make  the  thii  teen 
colonies  one  of  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent states  of  the  world  it  was  the 
great  nation  France  which  came  to 
their  assist;ince  at  a  critical  period 
with  men  and  ships  and  assured  the 
success  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  is  not  for  us  who  profited  by  the  gift 
to  question  the  motive  of  ihe  giver.  We 
know  that  there  were  some  French- 
men at  least  who  shed  their  blood  on 
American  soil  who  were  actuated  only 
by  the  love  of  liberty.  In  later  years, 
as  Mr.  Crapo  has  pointed  out,  when 
the  prosperity  of  our  whaling  indus- 
try was  seriously  threatened,  it  was 
France  again  who  came  to  the  re.scue 
by  giving  us  the  hospitality  of  her 
ports.  Today  as  we  watch  the  fright- 
ful conflict  which  is  raging  across 
the  Atlantic  our  hearts  go  out  in  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  to  the  men  and 
women  of  France  who  are  giving  of 
their  life  and  treasure  without  stint, 
not  only  for  their  own  country  but  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  yes  and  of  the  whole 
world.  As  a  symbol  of  the  ties  which 
bind  together  the  two  great  Republics 
of  modern  times.  Miss  Bourne  would 
like  to  have  us  stand  while  our  singers 
sing  to  us  those  two  great  songs  of 
freedom — 'The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner' of  America  and  'The  Marseil- 
laise' of  France." 


"It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
people  of  New  Bedford  in  the  old 
whaling  days  thought  only  of  whale 
bone  and  blubber.  On  the  contrary 
they  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
higher  things  of  life.  The  whaling  mer- 
chants and  masters  and  their  wives 
were  men  and  women  of  keen  minds 
by  no  means  dull  to  the  appeal  of  the 
best  in  literature  and  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  learning.  The 
New  Bedford  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  tlie  whaling  days  was 
one  of  the  very  first  in  the  country. 
Lecture  courses  on  serious  subjects 
were  well  attended.  The  Lyceum 
flourished.  Tlie  people  of  New  Bed- 
ford in  those  days  believed  thoroughly 
in  the  necessity  of  sound  education. 
William  Rotch,  Jr.,  one  of  the  leading 
whaling  merchants  in  the  early  years 
of  the  last  century,  founded  the 
Friends'  academy,  for  the  better  in- 
struction of  the  youth  of  tVie  com- 
munity. In  later  years  another  New 
Bedford  citizen,  William  W,  Swain,  es- 
tablished the  Swain  Free  school  as  an 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  people.  This  school  has  done  much 
for  New  Bedford,  but  it  never  per- 
formed a  greater  service  than  when 
it  brought  Francis  B.  Gummere  to 
the  city  and  kept  him  here  among 
us  for  several  years.  The  occasion  that 
brings  him  back  again,  if  only  for  a 
day,  is  a  happy  one  and  I  can  assure 
Dr.  Gummere  that  New  Bedford  has 
not  forgotten  him  in  the  many  years 
which   have  elapsed   since  he   left  us." 

Mr.  Prescott  then  presented  Profes- 
sor Francis  B.  Gummere. 


Pi-of.  Guiiunere's  Speech. 

Professor  Francis  Barton  Gummere. 
professor  of  English  at  Haverford, 
and  the  first  director  of  the  Swain 
school  in  this  city,  came  back  today  to 
speak  at  the  dedication,  and  his  ad- 
dress was  listened  to  most  attentively, 
as  he  spoke  of  the  history  and  romance 
and  glory  of  the  old   industry. 

Professor  Gummere  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Miss  Bourne,  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  seemed  on  the  whole  unlikely, 
though  possible,  that  for  the  sake  of 
what  is  called  local  color,  one  should 
be  announced  from  the  mast  head,  or 
crow's  nest,  or  whatever  the  right 
place  may  be,  with  a  proleptic  cry  of 
"There  he  blows!"  Some  of  this  audi- 
ence, who  remember  early  days  of  the 
Sy.ain  Free  school,  might  murmur 
"Again!"   But  local   color,   when  faded 
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like  this  jest,  or  yellow  like  this  impli- 
ciition,  should  be  shunned.  And  that 
wholly  surprised  and  spontaneous  re- 
ply, which  must  have  occurred  to 
many  a  speaker  under  similar  circum- 
stances— that  he  rose,  spouting,  not  to 
the  spur  but  to  the  harpoon  ot  the  oc- 
casion— should  also  be  unsaid,  were  it 
not  for  its  serious  side.  The  spur  of 
this  occasion  has  a  harpoon's  trick  of 
striking  deep.  It  is  a  complicated  task, 
both  in  dedication  and  in  memorial,  to 
stand  thus,  armed  with  a  little  brief 
authority  of  speech,  linking  the  future 
with  the  past.  It  is  doubly  hard,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  full  generation,  after 
the  roll-call  of  your  worthies  has 
b';en  revised  so  oftrn  and  so  far,  to 
avoid  the  elgaic  note.  That  ubi  suit 
of  the  pious  chanson  keeps  ringing  in 
one's  ears.  Where  are  they  all':"  The 
hundred  or  so  teachers  in  your  city 
schools,  for  example,  whom  it  was  so 
delightful  to  meet,  in  or  out  of  the  lec- 
ture-room, thirty  years  ago.  are  surely 
no*,  all  teachmg  still — though  I  know 
no  habit  so  persistent  as  the  peda- 
gogic. Myself,  moi  qui  vous  parle,  am 
doing  my  forty-second  year  of  what  is 
called  "time;"  and  indeed  Dr.  Holme.? 
once  said  teachers  lived  so  long  be- 
cause they  drew  their  pay  with  such 
soothing  regularity. 

But  this  is  no  matter  for  jests.  It 
is  well  not  to  joke  about  roll-calls  or 
to  coquet  with  ubi  sunt;  although  that 
motto  of  the  Paris  Figaro  is  in  point, 
taken  from  the  namesake  drama  of 
Beaumarchais:  "I  make  haste  to 
l.augh  at  things  for  fear  I  should  else 
have  to  weep  at  them."  And  we  are 
not  going  to  be  lachrymose.  Not 
even  the  scented  handkerchief  of  rem- 
iniscence shall  be  waved  in  excess. 
Yet  it  is  out  of  the  question,  under 
these  circumstances,  not  to  feel  at 
the  heart  an  irresistible  pull  to  the 
past.  Life  was  simpler  in  many  ways 
thirty  odd  years  ago;  it  seems  in 
retrospect  as  if  characters,  too.  were 
simpler.  The  census  then  gave  the 
city  only  si.'c  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants; and  with  the  smaller  num- 
bers went  a  larger  familiarity  of  man 
with  man.  It  is  true  that  the  familiar 
places,  the  cari  luoghi,  seem  now 
much  the  same  as  then;  although  if 
I  wished  to  get  the  real  flavor  and 
sen.sation  of  old  days,  I  should  go 
where  they  are  tearing  up  the  streets. 
And  that  remind.s  me — dear  and  men- 
dacious old  phrase — of  a  story  I  got 
the  other  day  fresh  from  the  great 
war.  An  Irish  soldier,  brought  back 
wounded  from  the  front,  passed 
through  Dublin,  where  some  of  the 
streets  are  in  sheer  ruin  from  the 
late  rioting.  Dooking  at  these  ruins 
in  surprise,  Pat  exclaimed:  "I  didn't 
know  we  had  home-rule  already." 


It  is  not  the  familiar  scenes,  how- 
ever, that  move  to  such  sentiment  of 
the  past,  but  rather  those  old  fani'liar 
faces  which  I  do  not  see,  and  for 
which  the  quest  is  vain.  You  remem- 
ber certain  beautiful  and  haunting 
lines  of  Stevenson  about  the  high- 
lands, the  country  places,  where  the 
kind  old  men  have  ruddy  faces,  and 
the  youth  and  maidens  quiet  eyes. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  of 
the  maidens  of  New  Bedford  four  and 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  saw 
them,  that  their  eyes  were  rather  dis- 
quieting than  quiet  (local  papers 
please  copy');  but  of  the  kind  old  men 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  I 
used  to  wonder  whether  it  was  their 
personal  and  ancestral  trafflc  with  the 
seven  seas  that  put  the  wide  and  tol- 
erant and  kindly  look  into  those  eyes 
of  theirs.  In  any  case  it  was  the 
thought  of  one  of  those  kind  old  men. 
who  still  look  out  upon  us  from  quiet 
places  of  memory,  that  linked  for  me. 
happily  enough,  a  very  early  experi- 
ence of  mine,  as  citizen  of  New  Bed- 
ford, with  the  amiable  task  which  your 
thoughful  and  generous  benefactress, 
— today  easily  your  "first  citizen" — 
has   entrusted   to   my   hands. 

Many  of  you  doubtless  recall  the 
kindly  face  of  the  elder  William  C. 
Taber,  one  of  mine  own  people,  the 
people  called  Quakers.  Him  I  met 
of  a  fine  Sunday  morning  as  I  was 
on  my  way,  not  to  divine  worship, 
which  came  later,  and  not  to  golf, 
which  came  later  in  another  sense,  but 
to  the  postofBce. — a  secular  errand 
which  our  highly  religious  modern 
government  has  put  out  of  the  list  of 
our  temptations.  As  his  way  and  mine 
lay  for  a  little  time  together — I  think 
we  were  on  Fourth  street — I  joined 
him!  and,  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  now  in  that  New  England  where 
conversation  is  inevitably  upon  the 
high  culture  levels, — although  the 
converser  cannot  rival  the  American 
girl  abroad  who  always  began  a  con- 
ver.sation,  and  always  began  it  with  a 
repartee, — I  girded  myself  for  an  in- 
terchange of  positively  brilliant 
thoughts.  Now,  thought  I,  for  lumin- 
ous  ideas  in  adequate  expression. 

And  this,  aa  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
it,  was  the  portentous  and  polysyllabic 
question  which  1  fired,  full  broadside, 
at  this  quiet  and  inoffensive  citizen: 
"What."  I  a-sked,  "What,  Wil- 
liam C.  Taber,  in  thy  opin- 
ion, are  the  causes,  primary  and 
secondary,  ct  the  amazing  decline 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  that  great 
industry  which  has  made  New  Bed- 
ford famous  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land.  I  mean  the 
whaling  industry?"  And  this,  in  a 
voice  slightly  touched  with  a  falsetto 
of  age,  possibly — why  not? — of  hu- 
mor, was  his  reply: — "No  whales." 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  good  old 
kindly  friend  said  "no  whales";  he 
did  not  say  "no  whalers."  And  here 
lits  such  point,  or  such  moral,  as  these 
words  of  mine,  on  this  happy  occasion, 
are  intended  to  convey.  There  were 
ytill  whalers  at  that  time  in  both 
senses  of  the  term,  ships  and  men.  I 
went  over  one  of  Edward  D.  Mandell's 
ships,  ju.st  home  from  a  two  years' 
cruise:  and  I  think  saw  and  smelt 
enough  to  know  something  of  the 
glorious  truth.s  of  that  calling. 

Ten  years  later,  by  the  bye,  I  saw 
that  same  ship,  or  its  mate,  beached 
at  Atlantic  City,  and  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  cheapest  of  cheap 
trjppers  ^I  went  over  it  again  myself) 
at  ten  cents  a  head.  But  those  base 
uses  had  not  been  imagined  in  the 
year  1885.  Moreover,  the  human 
whaler  was  still  in  evidence.  My 
friend  and  colleague  of  that  time,  the 
late  Nathaniel  Hathaway — another 
face  untimely  lost  from  view — took 
me  once  to  an  old  sail-loft,  not  far, 
I  think,  from  this  very  spot,  where  t 
saw  sundry  mariners,  home  forever 
from  sea,  solacing  their  declining 
.years  with  the  most  extraordinary 
games  of  euchre  that  it  was  ever  my 
fortune  to  behold.  It  was  not  hard  to 
induce  these  heroes,  after  the  violent 
exertion  apparently  necessary  to  this 
game — for  every  card  was  raised  to 
arm's  length,  and  then  deposited  on 
the  table  with  a  desolating  slam, — it 
was  not  hard,  I  say,  to  get  from  these 
veterans  sundry  yarns  of  their  old 
trade.  Yes.  I  know  what  .sailors'  yarns 
are.  and  what  mensure  of  exaggeration 
is  dealt  out  to  the  credulous  lands- 
man: but  you  and  I  also  know  how 
much  solid  truth  lay  under  the  neg- 
ligible flourishes  of  those  whalers' 
stories.  And  you  and  I  know,  also, 
what  the  truth  of  those  yarns  be- 
tokened in  attestation  of  the  glory  of 
American  seamanship  in  days  before 
our  Civil  war.  History  ;ind  romance 
have  alike  done  justice  to  that  breed 
of  brnve  men;  we  are  now  concerned 
only  with  the  whalemen's  share  in  our 
ancient  pride  of  the  sea.  No,  my 
kindly  friend  could  not  sa.y  th.at  there 
were   no  whalers   left. 

Both  of  his  own  and  even  of  a 
younger  gentration,  they  were  there; 
he  met  them  daily  on  the  street  and  in 
the  counting-room,  potential  if  not  ac- 
tual masters  of  the  harpoon,  and  fit 
to  .sail  a  ship  around  the  world.  But 
what  of  one  generation,  of  the  next, 
and  of  the  next  again?  Do  we,  our 
children,  our  children's  children,  know 
the  wh.'ilers;  and  do  we  kee))  in  mind 
the  lesson  which  they  taught?  I  am 
not  going  to  to  labor  the  point,  obvi- 
ous as  it  is,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  apply  it. 


The  Old  order  changeth — not  the 
problem  or  the  strife.  The  old 
weapons  grow  obsolete,  but  not  the 
heart  and  hand  to  wield  them.  True, 
one  says,  and  trite.  But  the  attitude  of 
modern  thought  towards  ancient 
methods,  discarded  means  of  attaining 
the  external  and  superseded  machin- 
ery of  accomplishment,  precisely 
such  things  as  this  museum  is  meant 
to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  men  for 
"a  life  beyond  life" — this  attitude,  I 
say,  involves  too  often  a  state  of  mind 
which  can  be  translated  only  into 
such  words  as  must  demand  a  con- 
tradiction and  prompt  an  affirmative 
very  far  removed  from  what  is  trite. 
In  our  contempt  for  ridiculous  and  in- 
adequate machinery  we  involve  the 
machinist:  and  we  think  we  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  him.  Tell  the 
cla.ss  in  history  about  those  clumsy 
muskets  of  infantry  used  by 
the  soldier,  three  centuries  or 
more         ago;         how  each  man 

had  to  carry  with  him  a  sort  of  stand 
or  unipod  which  he  planted  in  the 
ground  for  support  of  the  piece  he 
was  going  to  discharge.  Clumsy  and 
ridiculous,  they  .say;  and  then  the  ad- 
.iectives  are  insensibly  transferred  to 
the  soldier  himself,  and  so  to  his 
time.  Then  we  pass  to  the  inevitable 
phrase  about  "the  wonderful  age  of 
invention  in  which  we  live;"  and  so 
to  the  concluding  and  offensive  dox- 
ology  which  praises  God  because  he 
has  made  us  so  much  wiser  and  bet- 
ter than  our  sires.  To  combat  this 
mood,  one  docs  not  need  to  quarrel 
with  inventions,  or  to  agree  with  Rus- 
kin,  in  his  famous  comment  on  the 
railway  which  spoiled  a  pet  Landscape, 
that  the  only  good  it  did  w.as  to  al- 
low a  fool  in  one  town  to  play  the  fool 
in  another  town  an  hour  sooner  than 
he  could  have  done  in  coaching  days. 
We  do  need,  however,  to  combat  ths 
fallacy  of  inference  from  tool  to 
workman.  We  need  to  remem- 
ber that  men  who  read  by  the 
light  of  whale-oil  did  not  sit  in  other 
darkness  of  the  intellect.  We  need  to 
substitute  for  the  offensive  doxolog.v 
of  self-praise  that  splendid  old  bid- 
ding prayer  of  Kcclesiasticus.  "Let 
us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our 
fathers    that    begat    us." 

We  need  to  reflect  in  the  samvs 
words  of  wisdom,  that  "Some  there 
be  which  have  no  memorial,"  and  to 
make  good,  as  our  generous  friend 
has  done  here,  the  defect,  the  oblivion, 
the  shame.  We  need  more  history.  Thr 
so-called  romantic  school,  in  which 
the  great  historians  of  the  preceding 
century  were  horn  and  bred.  laid,  per- 
haps, too  great  stress  upon  lessons  of 
the   past  and   neglected   too   much   the 
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economic  interest  of  the  pieser...  I 
heird  President  Wilson,  then  scovernoi 
ot'xew  Jersey,  in  his  address  ut  the 
dinner  given  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
ne""odicll  publishers,  flout  this  doc- 
Trine  of  security  on  our  national  past^ 
\Ve  must  not,  he  said,  stand  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship  of  state  and  steer 
bv    the    wake.        True. 

But  it  is  well  to  steer  by  a  chart  as 
well  as  by  a  compass;  and  Monter- 
nuien  the  real  founder  of  repubhcan- 
Sn  and  incidentally,  of  our  form  of 
4^-ernment.  said  that  he  knew  no 
chart  by  which  that  ship  of  state  could 
he  steered  if  it  were  not  the  chart  of 
history.  Vet  we  discourage  all  en- 
thusiasm born  of  praise  for  famous 
nien  of  our  past.  In  what  I  make 
Sold  to  think  to  think  the  most  Ro- 
man" passage  of  all  Latin  poetry  not 
^en  barring  the  Marcellas  episode  on 
the  sixth  .^Eneid.— Horace,  epicurean, 
practical,  up-to-date  Horace,  tries  to 
call  back  degenerating  Rome  to  its 
cfv  c  pride  and  civic  duty  by  telling 
?n  splendid  verse  the  familiar  story  ot 
Re-ulus  Did    some    Alexander    sa- 

piens of  the  day,  I  wonder,  snub   Hor- 
ace  with    a   life    of    "The    Real    Regu- 
w'9     We    give    our    youth    a    "real 
Washington,    a    "real"       Jefferson        a 
"real"  William  Penn,  to  show  not  only 
that    they    didn't      know       everything 
down    in    Judee,    but   that   they   didn't 
do  much  of  anything  down  m  Virgmia 
or  at  Valley  Forge.        I   am   told   that 
a  book  has  .^ust  been  written  by  one  of 
our   university   professors   to   say   that 
American    children    should    not    learn 
history    because  it  spoils  their  efBcien- 
cv    and  should  not  be  made  to  respec. 
their  elders  even,  for  that  wou.d  ruin 
their    independence.      It    is    notorious 
that   standards   of   all    kinds   are   now 
suspect,     and     that     so-called     classics 
have  no  value.        We  want  no  checks 
on  eccentricity  either  in  arts  or  m  let- 
ters-   we    are    going    to    build    up    our 
worid     bv     centrifugal    forces       alone. 
Dead  author;  are  dead.        If  you   wish 
to    give    your    neighbor's    very    dog    a 
bad    nam'e,    call    him      mid-Victoriam 
Such    praise    as    is    left    to    mer.      .and 
things  of  the  past  is  like  the  doubtful 
eulogy    or    elegy    pronounced      over    a 
Maine  farmer  whom  we  may  call  Kli- 
phalet  [n    rural    regions    there,    a 

friend  tells  me,  it  is  custom  at  a  fun- 
eral, after  the  religious  rites  ar" 
done  and  before  the  grave  is  filled,  for 
the  neighbors  to  utter,  one  after  the 
other  some  kindly  word  of  farewell 
and  praise  for  the  deceased.  But  when 
Eliphalet  was  laid  away,  no  neigh- 
bor stepped  forward:  silence  reigned: 
and  the  situation  grew  tense.  -^t  last 
one  kindlv  old  man,  who  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  came  out  and  siioke 
"Well "  he  said,  pleadingly,  "v.-e  kin 
say   of   Eliphalet   that      he      wan't    as 


ornerv  all  t!'e  time  as  he  was  most  ot 
the  time."  Such  is  the  praise  which 
we  are  wont  to  spend  upon  men  and 
things   of   the   past. 

Surely  we  know  a  more  excellent 
way  and  this  occasion  as  earn- 
est '  of  our  knowledge.  Time 
and  circumstance  have  swept 
away  one  of  the  great  types  of 
our  American  manhood,  along  with  a 
handicraft  in  which  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness, agility,  clear  eye,  and 
steady  nerve,  were  the  very  common- 
places of  the  calling.  The  individuals 
have  gone  forever  with  the  passmi: 
of  their  trade;  but  the  type  is  not  to 
vanish  from  memory.  Out  of  sight 
is  indeed  out  of  mind;  love  left  un- 
shown.  as  Sh.-ikespeare  prettily  tells 
us  is  too  often  left  unloved.  And  so, 
in'thi---  citv  of  the  whaler,  there  has 
stood  for  some  years,  in  plain  view  of 
■ill  who  go  to  and  fro,  the  figure  of 
that  hunter  of  the  seas  in  hi.s  typical 
act  of  courage,  energy  and  skill. 

And  here,  now,  for  all  to  see  who 
will  see  is  to  stand  a  memorial  and 
faithful  copy  of  the  whaler's  floating 
home,  here  are  the  tools  of  his  trade, 
the  focal  point  of  his  habit  and  disci- 
pline, the  scene  and  the  secret   of   his 

daily  life.  ,  .,  ^.    ,^,. 

The  merest  glance  shows  that  m. 
went  down  to  the  sea,  not  m  hotels 
or  palaces,  but  in  ships;  and  that  in 
the  sreat  waters  he  did  not  pleasure 
but  ^-.usiness,— business  perilous  antt 
-rim  What  he  learned,  and  what  he 
came  to  be  in  the  course  of  this  busi- 
ness of  his,  he  brought  back  to  his 
civic  and  national  life.  What  he  con- 
tributed to  that  life  no  man  ma> 
measure.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
ultimate  circle  of  influences  for  good 
in  American  development  which  had 
beginning  when  the  keel  of  the  first 
New    Bedford    whaleship     struck     the 

foam.  ,  „-tu 

Let  us  be  done,  then,  forever,  with 
the  deplorable  fad  of  blackwashmg 
our  past  and  depreciating  old  types 
of  manhood.  Let  us  rather  idealize 
them.  It  is  right  to  do  this.  No  na- 
tion^ ever  lived  on  its  contemporary 
"reatness;  it  needs  to  keep  its  stand- 
ards, its  types,  its  classics  ever  in 
mind.  And  classics  are  not  alwa>s 
preserved  by  printer's  ink.  Is  not  this 
building,  this  memorial  a  ^}?-f'%Jl 
faithful  transcript  from  the  lite 
which  was  so  full  of  what  is  best  in 
life  that  the  memory  of  it  must  not 
erish  ?  Fitting,  too,  is  the  dedication 
n  the  name  of  th.at  sterling  merchant 
who  at  the  time  of  his  death,  owned 
^mre  tonnage  in  this  industry  than 
anv  firm   or  individual  ot  his  day. 

The  old  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  type 
we  know  in  many  a  classic,  now  set 
down  in  verse,  and  now  carved  ,n 
stone.      As   fine   as   any    is    Whittiers 
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memorial  of  Abraham  Davenport  and 
tlie  dark  day  in  Connecticut.  The 
later  type  of  farmer-warrior  in  revo- 
lutionary days  is  secure  forever  in 
Emerson's  lines  on  Concord  Bridge. 
Now  we  are  ready  to  immortalize 
the  type  of  nation-builder  so 
finely  embodied  in  these  simple-heart- 
ed heroes  of  the  sea.  They  have  no 
port  yet — at  least  I  know  of  none — 
and  hardly  an  adequate  chronicler  in 
prose,  unless  Melville  be  accepted  with 
his  "Moby  Dick."  But  here  now  is  the 
whaler's  habitat.  To  understand  all, 
the  French  have  long  since  said,  is 
to  pardon  all;  but.  on  the  positive  side, 
to  understand  and  know  is  to  appre- 
ciate, to  admire,  perhaps  to  imitate. 
Here,  then,  in  this  realization  of  the 
whaler's  ancient  world,  young-  Ameri- 
cans of  generation  after  generation 
shall  best  learn  what  he  was  and 
why  his  type  is  a  precious  heritage  of 
the  American  people.  Like  Abraham 
Davenport,  he  too  shall  stand  in 
memory.      *      •      * 

Krt'ct.  self-poised,  a  rugged  shape. 
I*  •  *  a  witness  to  the  ages,  as  the.v 
pass,  that  simple  duty  hath  no  plac; 
fo:-  fear. 

After  the  singing  of  America  by  all 
present,  the  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Ken- 
drick    offered    the    benediction. 

Among  those  present  was  Gutzon 
Borglum,  the  noted  sculptor,  of  New 
York. 


Pi'oni   Mornliig  Mercury. 
Nov.  24,   1916. 

Captain  E.  D.  Lewis,  who  was  on 
for  the  dedication  yesterday,  was  com- 
mander of  the  Lagoda  for  three  voy- 
ages  from    1S73    to    1SS6. 

Captain  Lewis,  who  is  75  years  old, 
is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  enjoyed 
the  celebration  immensely,  for  the 
Lagoda  was  the  last  ship  he  went 
whaling  in,  making  his  sixth,  seventh 
and   eighth   voyages  in   her. 

Captain  Lewis's  whaling  career 
lasted  3  3  years,  and  in  that  time  he 
was  shipwrecked  once,  and  nearly 
wrecked  two  other  times,  all  in  the 
Arctic  ocean,  where  the  ice  floes  are 
nor  respecter  of  ships  or  whaling 
masters. 

Captain  Lewis  when  only  14  years 
of  age  fell  for  the  illuminated  whaling 
pictures  of  the  time  that  started  many 
a  lad  071  a  career  that  led  him  to 
hard  knocks,  but  later  to  a  command 
and   wealth. 

Captain  Lewis's  own  story  of  how  he 
became  a  whaleman  he  tells  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  was  brought  tip  till  T  was  14 
years  old  in  the  village  of  Orisconc, 
on  the  Erie  canal  and  New  York 
Central  railroad,  seven  miles  from  the 


city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  One  day  in  June 
I  was  fishing  in  a  lonely  spot  on  the 
bank  of  the  canal,  when  I  was  hailed 
from  a  passing  canal  boat,  and  was 
asked  if  I  would  like  to  hire  out  to 
drive  a  pair  of  mules.  I  said  1 
thought    I    would. 

"  'Well,  jump  on  here  then,  and 
get  your  dinner,'  the  captain  said,  and 
he  steered  the  boat  up  to  the  bank, 
and  I  jumped  aboard. 

"I  had  caught  a  few  fish.  I  left 
them  and  all  my  fishing  tackle  right 
there  on  the  bank.  No  one  saw  me 
go  on  the  boat.  That  night  when  I 
didn't  show  up,  the  neighbors  got 
lius.v  and  searched  for  me  till  all  hours 
of  the  night,  but  of  course  I  was  not 
to    be    found. 

"The  next  morning  they  resumed 
the  search,  and  came  across  my  fish- 
ing tackle  right  where  I  had  left  it. 
Well,  that  settled  it.  I  had  fallen  into 
the  canal  and  was  drowned.  They  got 
srapplings,  and  dragged  for  me,  and 
fired  cannons  over  the  water  to  bring 
me  up,  all  to  no  avail,  for  I  was  get- 
ting farther  and  farther  away,  on  my 
way    to    New    York. 

"The  next  day  after  I  got  there,  1 
was  strolling  around  the  wharves, 
when  a  land  shark  picked  me  up  and 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  go 
whaling.  I  .said  I  didn't  know  whether 
I  did  or  not.  He  took  me  into  a 
nearby  office  and  showed  me  some 
whaling  pictures.  They  took  my  eye 
right  oft.  I  told  him  I  thought  I 
would  like  it.  He  gave  me  a  paper  to 
sign,  then  took  me  over  to  the  Fall 
River  boat  and  turned  me  over  to 
some  one  and  told  him  to  take  me  to 
New  Bedford  and  turn  me  over  to 
Potter    &   Doane. 

"My  canal  boat  friends  knew 
nothing  of  this.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  dragged  the  East  river  for  me  or 
not.  I  arrived  in  New  Bedford  June 
24th,  and  the  next  day  shipped  as 
cabin  boy,  and  on  the  30th  .sailed  as 
such  in  bark  Peri,  with  Captain 
George  H.  Macomber.  Rodney  French 
was   her   owner." 

On  this  first  voyage  the  bark 
cruised  to  the  Indian  ocean  and  China 
sea.     She  arrived  home  October,   1856. 

Lewis   came   home  before   the   mast. 

On  his  second  voyage.  Captain  Lewis 
sailed  again  on  the  Peri  under  Captain 
Macomber,  this  time  as  boatsteerer, 
the  Peri  cruising  to  the  Indian  ocean, 
to  Desolation,  Crozets  a  nd  Mozam- 
bique channel.  She  filled  up  with 
.sperm  and  right  whale  oil.  and  arrived 
home  October,  1S59.  She  was  gone 
two   years  and   four  months. 

This  time  Captain  Lewis  came  home 
as  third  mate  and  boatsteerer. 

"On  my  third  voyage  I  sailed  in  July, 
1860,     as    fourth     mate     of    the     bark 
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Roscoe,  with  Captain  G.  H.  iMacom- 
ber,"  says  Captain  Lewis.  "L,ouni 
Snow  &  Son  were  her  owners,  and  Mrs. 
Macomber  and  two  sons  were  with  us 
all  the  voyage.  Two  daughters  were 
born  on  the  voyage,  one  at  tayal, 
Azores,  and  the  other  at  Paita,  Peru. 
When  the  youngest  was  a  little  over 
one  year  old,  she  died  at  Valparaiso, 
Chili.  She  was  put  in  a  metallic 
casket,  and  we  carried  her  for  over  a 
year,  and  when  we  got  home  she  was 
buried  in  Westport.  When  three  years 
out  the  third  mate  was  discharged, 
and  I  took  his  place  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  We  came  home  in  the 
fall  of  lSti-1,  having  been  gone  nearly 
four  and  a  half   years. 

■•June  1S65,  I  sailed  in  the  Roscoe 
as  second  mate  with  Captain  Macom- 
ber, for  the  Arctic  ocean.  On  July 
2  0  we  ran  into  a  cake  of  ice  and  had 
three  timbers  and  five  planks  stove  in 
her  starboard  bow.  We  managed  to 
get  her  down  to  St.  Lawrence  bay  tor 
repairs.  We  got  back  to  the  whaling 
grounds  late  in  the  season  and  got  one 
whale.  We  then  went  down  to 
Honolulu  and  repaired  ship.  We 
cruised  between  seasons  on  the  line, 
and  took   200  barrels  of  sperm   oil. 

••■The  next  season  we  went  to  the 
Arctic  again  and  got  12  whales,  mak- 
ing 1,200  barrels  of  oil  and  2_.000 
pounds  of  whalebone.  We  went  down 
lo  San  Francisco  and  shipped  our  oil 
and  bone  home.  The  first  mate  was 
discharged  and  Ishipped  in  his  place 
for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Mrs?. 
Macomber  joined  us  there  and  was 
with  us  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
sperm  whaling  on  the  off  shore 
ground.  We  were  gone  nearly  five 
years  and  made  a  big  voyage.  VVe 
came  home  May,  1870.  , 

1  sailed  on  my  fifth  voyage  in  Octo- 
ber 1S70,  as  master  of  the  bark  Roscoe 
on 'a  four-year  voyage  sperm  whaling 
in  the  Pacific.  When  one  year  out  we 
went  to  Panama  to  ship  oil  home  and 
while  there  received  orders  trom 
Loum  Snow,  the  agent  of  the  Roscoe, 
to  go  to  the  Arctic.  On  August  2  6th, 
18T'  the  ship  was  crushed  m  the  ice 
off    Point    Barrow,    and    was    a    total 

^^'■'^As  I  was  the  youngest  captain  in 
the  whaling  service  at  that  time,  bein.g 
only  30,  I  thought  my  career  was  at  an 
end  I  went  from  my  ship  to  the^Live 
Oak,  Captain  Weldin,  and  36  hours 
later  she  was  badly  stove.  She  was 
saved,  and  my  crew  left  her  and  went 
on  board  the  Jireh  P^rry.  Capta  n 
Owens,  and  were  taken  m  that  ship  to 
San  Francisco.  On  arriving  there  1 
found  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Bourne 
for  me  to  come  home,  as  he.  would 
have  a  ship  for  me.  I  arrived  m  New 
Bedford  December,  1S72,  having  been 
gone  two  years  and  two  months. 


■■In  July,  1S73,  I  sailed  as  master  of 
the  bark  Lagoda,  Jonathan  Bourne, 
owner,  on  a  four-year  voyage  sperm 
whaling  on  the  New  Zealand  grounds. 
When  three  years  out  Mr.  Bourne 
asked  me  to  stay  out  two  years  longer, 
making  the  voyage  five  years. 

•■I  wrote  him  that  I  would,  provid- 
ing he  sent  my  wife  out  to  .ioin  me. 
and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  I  met  her  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 
When  the  tour  years  were  up  I  had  to 
discharge  my  crew  or  go  home,  as 
their  voyage  was  up.  I  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ship  another  crew,  so 
1  came  home,  arriving  in  New  Bed- 
ford October,  1S77,  having  been  gone 
tour   \-ears  and  three  months. 

■■I  sailed  again  in  December,  187  i, 
as  master  of  the  Lagoda  on  a  four-year 
vovage  sperm  whaling  in  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic  oceans.  We  cruised 
on  the  Commodore  Morris  ground 
and  down  to  the  River  Platte.  Mrs. 
Lewis  \vas  with  me  all  this  voyage  and 
we  got  home  October,  1881.  We  were 
awav   three   years  and   ten   months." 

On  his  eighth,  and  last  voyage. 
Captain  Lewis  sailed  in  the  spring  of 
1S,S2  as  master  of  the  Lagoda  on  a 
fcuir-year  vovage  sperm  whaling  in 
the  P'aciiic  oceLiu.  The  Lagoda  cruised 
on  Chile  and  the  off  shore  grounds. 
Mrs  Lewis  was  with  her  husband  on 
this  voyage.  The  Lagoda  arrived  home 
in  June,  1886.  having  been  gone  four 
years. 


I'.dilorial    Moruiiia    M<-rcury. 
Nov.    24.    1916. 

The  s;idness  of  that  melancholy  day, 
not  iiiiiny  years  distant,  when  the  last 
i.f  our  whalers  will  have  gone  to  its 
last  pin-t,  will  be  ameliorated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Jonathan  Bourne 
Whaling  Museum  on  the  historic  hill- 
toi>,  we  have  a  reproduction  of  one  ot 
(he  most  representative  types  of  whal- 
ing bark,  with  an  outfit  complete  in 
every  detail.  A  few  years  hence  it 
would  be  impossible  to  construct  such 
a  model.  The  last  of  the  whale  crafts- 
men have  been  employed  in  reproduc- 
ing the  Lagoda.  There  are  tricks  of 
rig  in  an  old  whaler  that  will  be  a 
lost  art  but  a  little  later.  Tn  fact  it 
was  difficult  even  now  to  find  artisans 
familiar  with  the  building,  the  rig  and 
equipment  of  a  whaleshlp.  Those 
who  have  looked  in  upon  the  work 
in     its     progress     have     realized     the 
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situation  for  the  "specialists  on  the 
job  were  mostly  old  men.  The  visitor 
was  further  struck  with  manifestation 
of  enthusiasm  over  the  work.  The 
old  whaleman  loved  to  fashion  ship's 
models.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
shop  windows  in  the  sailor  quarter  on 
Water  Btreet  displayed  full  rigged 
models  of  wood  and  ivory,  perfect  in 
the  most  intricate  detail.  The  build- 
ing of  this  larger  model  has  gratified 
the  love  of  the  whalemen  for  the 
pastime  which  occupied  his  idle  hour.s 
aboard  ship.  These  are  the  days  of 
wire  rigged  ships  and  steam  hoisting 
apparatus.  The  technique  of  an  old 
whaler  is  infinitely  more  complicated 
and  we  no  longer  create  sailors  with 
the  shiftiness  to  fashion  knots,  not 
tu  mention  whittling  with  a  jackknifi^ 
a  quadrant,  tear  off  the  rim  of  the 
compass  focal  for  an  arc  and  break 
up  a  five  cent  mirror  for  a  speculum 
with  which  to  navigate  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Generations   to   come   will   be   grate- 
ful  for  the  chance   to  see   the   type   of 


whaler  which  brought  us  fame  and 
gave  us  a  place  in  a  brave  chapter 
of  history.  The  opportunity  came  to 
Miss  Bourne  to  create  a  unique  me- 
morial to  her  father,  the  late  Jonathan 
Bourne,  one  of  the  whaling  mer- 
chant princes  of  New  Bedford,  a 
man  who  owned  at  one  time,  more 
ships  than  any  man  in  New  England. 
This  museum  will  impart  distinction 
to  New  Bedford  and  will  give  a  sight- 
seeing attraction  to  the  city  that 
will  bring  visitors  from  all  the  world. 
The  exercises  at  the  dedication  yes- 
terday were  an  education  to  New  Bed- 
ford people  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion has  little  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  old  industry.  Any  occasion 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  have 
an  address  from  William  W.  Crapo  is 
worth  while.  Mr.  Crapo's  story  of 
the  creation  of  our  first  industry,  and 
his  tribute  to  the  merchants,  pro- 
vided an  entnrtaining  recital  of  local 
history  which  the  yi>unger  generation 
should   know. 


First  Meeting  in  the  Jonathan  Bourne 
Whahng  Museum 


standing  on  the  main  deck  of  the 
good  bark  L,agoda  in  tlie  Jonathan 
Bourne  Whaling  Museum  Saturday 
afternoon,  I'resident  Herbert  E.  Cusl-  - 
man  called  to  order  tlie  first  meeting 
of  the  Old  jlartmouth  Historical  soci- 
ety to  be  held  in  the  fine  new  build- 
ing that  has  just  been  donated  as  a 
memorial  of  whaling.  Aboard  the 
bark  were  nineteen  of  the  sturdy  cap- 
tains who  sailed  from  this  port  for 
many  years  and  carried  New  ]ie<lford's 
name  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
earth. 

The  value  of  the  whaling  museum 
to  New  Bedford  was  presented  in  an 
address  by  Mayor  Kdward  R.  Hath- 
away, its  value  as  a  memorial  to  tlie 
whaling  industry  was  discussed  by 
Edmund  Wood,  and  its  value  to  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  was 
set  forth  by  George  H.  Tripp.  To 
the  large  audience  of  members  of  the 
society  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  exercises  were  very  in^pres- 
sive,  and  their  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gift  that  they  have  re- 
ceived was  .-hown  very  forcefully  by 
the  vim  with  which  they  responded 
to  I'resident  Cushman's  call  for  three 
cheers  for  the  Lagoda,  for  Miss 
Bourne,  for  the  builders  of  the  La- 
goda.  and   for   the   captains. 

Besides  Mr.  Cushman,  the  speakers 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  nineteen  cap- 
tains, there  were  aboard  the  vessel 
during  the  exercises  Edgar  B.  Ham- 
mond, the  designer;  Benjamin  Baker, 
who  was  .lonathan  Bourne's  book- 
keeper; Henry  B.  Worth,  secretary  of 
the  society,  and  Mrs.  O.  S.  Paige  of 
the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  of 
Taunton. 

The  captains  who  were  aboard  the 
Lagoda  were  John  T.  Besse  of  Padana- 
ram,  William  H.  Poole  of  North  Dart- 
mouth, Timothy  C.  Allen  of  New  Bed- 
ford, James  Marquand  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Henry  C.  Hathaway  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Andrew  D.  West  of  New  Bedford, 
Alden  T.  Potter  of  North  Dartmouth, 
James  A.  Tilton  of  New  Bedford,  Jo- 
seph H.  Senna  of  New  Bedford.  Theo- 
dore S.  Morse  of  Mattapoisett,  John  J. 
Gon.salves  of  New  Bedford,  Manoel  F. 
Santos  of  New  Bedford,  James  Henry 
Sherman  of  New  Bedford,  George  L. 
Dunham    of   New   Bedford,    George   L. 


Howland  of  New  Bedford,  Giles  P.  Slo- 
cum  of  New  Bedford,  Gilbert  L.  Smith 
of  Vineyard  Haven,  J.  F.  Avery  of  New 
Bedford  and  E.  D.  Lewis  of  Utica, 
N.    Y. 

The  ushers  were  William  C.  Hawes, 
A.  P.  Smith,  Andrew  Snow.  James  O. 
Thompson.  Jr..  Eliot  H.  Wefer.  May- 
hew  R.  Hitch,  W.  Kempton  Read.  Wil- 
liam T.  Read,  and  George  E.  Briggs. 
The  men's  reception  committee  con- 
sisted of  Henry  H.  Crapo,  Arthur  Grin- 
nell,  Oliver  F.  Brown,  Walton  Ricket- 
son,  Edward  L.  Macomber,  Robert 
C.  P.  Coggeshall,  and  Harry  L.  Pope. 
The  women's  reception  committee 
included  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Mi.ss  Mary 
K.  Taber.  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Swift. 
Miss  Florence  L.  Waite  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Bradford. 

Mayor  Hathaway  said  in  addressing 
the  society: 

Majoi-  llatliaway. 

It  is  pleasant  in  the  midst  of  the 
rush  of  ijresent  day  business  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  bring  back  the 
memories  of  the  past.  It  is  pleasant  to 
call  to  mind  the  fine  things  which 
have  happened  in  times  gone  by,  and 
to  preserve  the  lessons  which  they 
teach.  It  is  to  such  organizations  as 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
and  to  such  institutions  as  this  that 
are  dedicated  to  this  work  of  pre- 
.«erving  the  tine  things  of  the  past, 
without  which  the  present  would  be 
poor  indeed. 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  express  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford, 
the  deep  appreciation  that  such  a 
splendid   gift   to   the  city  insi)ires. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name 
of  New  Bedford  was  better  known 
in         the      sea-ports        across  the 

seas  than  any  other  city  in 
this  whole  United  States.  I  dare  say 
that  there  were  many  in  these  foreign 
parts  who  thought  that  most  all  the 
business  activity  of  tlie  whole  United 
States  was  carried  on  at  New  Bedford. 
Tlio  whaling  vessels  of  the  type  so 
well  portrayed  by  this  model  of  the 
good  hark  Lagoda  carried  the  name 
of  the  city  into  every  sea-port  in  the 
world,    and    the    high    reputation    es- 
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tablished  through  them  by  the  whal- 
ing merchants  of  New  Bedford  played 
no  small  part  in  establishing  the 
foundation  for  the  forei.an  trade  of  the 
United  States  today. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  whale 
oil  from  New  Bedford  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  in  Hghting  the  world 
after  sun-down.  Everyone  who  burned 
a  whale  oil  lamp  was  dependent  upon 
the  fearless  enterprise  for  the  doughty 
captains  and  sailors  of  the  New  ted- 
foid  whalers  tor  their  supply  of  fuel. 
In  fact,  it  was  this  point  that  is  so 
fittingly  the  basis  for  the  city  seal 
which  we  are  using  today. 

The  march  of  progress  in  time 
.sounded  the  knell  of  the  whaling  in- 
du"trv  but  not  before  the  name  of  the 
citv  of  New  Bedford  and  the  reputa- 
Hon  01  her  chizens  had  been  so  well 
estSlMi^hed  that  it  endures  today  The 
ortunes  that  were  built  up  m  those 
davs  form  the  foundation  for  the 
wealth  of  the  city  today.  The  courage 
Mnd  enterprise  which  served  so  well 
In  the  whaling  industry  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  business  men  to  turn  to 
the  cotton  business  which  today  has 
brought   to   the   city  new   laurels. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  in- 
dustry which  was  so  largely  ^'^f P""^'- 
We  for  the  prosperity  and  culture  of 
the  city  should  be  commemorated.  It 
is  well  that  the  future  generations  be 
rl-minded  by  this  splendid  memorial, 
of  the  days  when  New  Bedford  gen- 
tlemen wrested  their  wealth  from  the 
sea"  and  visited  every  foreign  sea  m 
the  pursuit  of  the  whaling  business, 
rt  is  fitting  that  this  museum  should 
bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  ^Bourne, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  New  Bedford  s 
whaling  merchants.  His  name  is 
written  large  not  only  in  the  whal- 
Tng  nSustry  but  in  the  history  of  the 
citv  and  no  other  name  would  more 
appropriately  represent  the  fearless 
pioneer  spirit  which  fired  the  whal- 
ing industry  and  made  the  name  of 
New   Bedford  so  widely  known. 

A  worthv  daughter  of  a  worthy  sire 
has  presented  this  splendid  memorial 
to  the  public.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  not  a  person  in  the  city  that  does 
not  have  a  deep  feeling  of  appreciation 
for  the  gift.  Fortunately  we  have  an 
organization  which  is  able  and  wilhng 
to  take  over  the  building,  and  its  con- 
tents care  for  it  and  develop  its  use- 
fulness to  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. 

New  Bedford  is  to  be  congratulated, 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
is  to  be  congratulated,  and  eacli  and 
every  person  in  New  Bedford  is  in- 
finitely richer  as  a  result  of  the  gener- 
osity of  Miss  Bourne. 


Edniuiul  Wood. 

We  are  having  a  revival  in  New 
Bedford — a  renewal  of  interest  in  the 
whaling    industry.  . 

The  historical  celebration  of  this 
week  has  brought  up  so  vividly  the 
glorious  remance  of  those  early  whal- 
ing days,  that  the  past  seems  to  be 
present. 

A  new  ship  has  been  built.  ap- 
parently as  complete  in  its  whaling 
gear  and  outfits  as  any  that  ever 
.sailed  forth  hopefully  from  the  harbor 
of  New  Bedford.  People  are  talking 
of  the  huge  profits  taken  from  the 
ocean.  We  already  begin  to  feel  rich 
wi'h  the  psychological  wealth  of  a 
promoter — that  feeling  of  riches  which 
comes  from  hearing  of  the  vast  for- 
tunes accumulated  by  other  people. 
Our  loyalty  and  our  pride  is  not 
present  prosperity  of  our  city  is  not 
diminished  in  any  way  by  this  tem- 
poiary  lapse  into  the  past.  We  have 
a  past  that  we  can  take  pride  in-— 
and  it  is  profitable  that  we  recall  it 
on  occasions  like  this. 

We  have  received  a  beautiful  gift  of 
a  building  and  a  ship  which  will  stand 
in    all    future    years — not    only    as    a 
reminder   of   the    bountiful    giver — not 
only  as  a  monument  to  the  father,  the 
successful   whaling    merchant,    but   al- 
so  as  a   memorial   to   the   whaling   in- 
dustry,  the   source   of   our   city's  early 
pride    and     most    of    its    wealth.    The 
mayor    of   the    city    has   told    us   what 
this  gift  will  do  for  New  Bedford,  and 
in    the    sense    that    this    building    and 
ship  symbolize  the  whole  industry  we 
are   brought  naturally   to   the   inquiry: 
What  has  the  whale  fishery   done  for 
New  Bedford.  Why!  to  put  it  strongly, 
whaling   is    responsible   for    New   Bed- 
ford.    Without    the    impetus    and    the 
development    which    whaling    gave    to 
us    at    the    beginning   why    should    we 
be    much    bigger    or       prouder      than 
Dartmouth    or    Fairhaven     or    Matta- 
poisetf  The  industry  centered  on  this 
side    of    the    Acushnet    river,    and    we 
have   expanded   with   it    from    a   small 
fishing    settlement,    which    existed    as 
a    mere    outlying    suburb    of   the    gov- 
erning   center    in    old    Dartmouth,    we 
expanded    from    Bedford    Village    into 
a  separate  town,  and  then  into  a  pros- 
perous city. 

We  like  to  say  that  it  was  the  sturdy 
character  of  our  early  citizens  that 
expanded  and  built  up  New  Bedford. 
But  it  was  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
whaling  business  that  developed  the 
hardihood,  the  endurance,  the  initia- 
tive of  our  people,  while  the  romance 
of  whaling  broadened  their  horizon 
and     stimulated    the    imagination. 

And,  of  course,  It  was  the  profits 
yielded  by  the  whaling  industry  that 
created  our  wealth,  and  this  was  con- 
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siderable.  For  many  years  New  Bed- 
ford was  the  richest  city  per  capita  in 
the  United  States.  We  reveled  in  that 
reputation. 

We  were  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
business,  but  it  was  more  than  that. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  games  of 
chance  ever  organized,  and  steadily 
played.  It  not  only  appealed  to  the 
romantic  side  of  our  nature,  but  it 
had  all  the  fascination  of  a  lottery. 
We  picked  out  our  favorite  captain, 
or  we  selected  a  ship  that  had  the 
name  of  being  lucky,  and  we  bought 
a  small  interest  in  it,  a  16th  or  a 
32nd  or  a  64th.  and  then  we  watched 
the  revolution  of  fortune's  wheel,  and 
waited  with  patience  one.  two,  or 
three  years  for  her  return  with  a  good 
catch  and  abundant  protits — or  a 
broken  voyage  and  the  loss  of  a  large 
part  of  what  we  had  put  in.  It  was 
a  gamble  for  all  concerned.  The  cap- 
lain  and  the  crew  were  paid  on  shares, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  a  lay.  The  own- 
ers received  their  proportion  only.  It 
was  the  custom  for  the  mechanics  of 
New  Bedford,  the  carpenters,  the 
coopers,  the  riggers,  the  dealers  in 
ship  stores,  to  take  a  share  in  the 
vessel  in  return  for  selling  the  goods 
Everyone  bought  on  long  credit  and 
waited  for  their  ship  to  come  in  be- 
fore  they   paid    their    bills. 

When  we  consider  the  desperate 
risks  of  whaling  and  the  training  of 
our  whole  people  in  the  calculation  of 
chances — win  or  lose,  double  or  noth- 
ing— I  wonder  sonietimes  that  all 
their  descendants  do  not  crowd  around 
the  brokers'  blackboards  and  buy  and 
sell  pieces  of  the  ship  Bethlehem 
Steel  or  of  tiie  Eiectric  Boat  as  their 
only  occupation  in  life. 

And  ships  were  not  always  success- 
ful. There  were  disasters  and  fail- 
ures and  total  losses.  1  can  remember 
the  keenest  disappointment  of  my  early 
youth;  what  seemed  at  the  time  a 
tragedy  to  me.  I.  was  promised  a 
complete  chest  of  carpenter  tools 
when  the  good  ship  Brewster  returned. 
The  vessel  had  been  reported  as  nearly 
full  of  oil.  One  more  short  season 
and  she  would  sail  into  our  harbor 
witii  a  notable  catch,  and  the  price  of 
oil  extremely  high.  Weeks  and 
months  passed.  Other  ships  came  in 
and  gladdened  their  owners  and  wait- 
ing families.  But  no  ship  Brewster 
and  no  chest  of  tools.  And  she  never 
came.  Nor  did  any  report  of  ship  or 
crew  or  valuabale  cargo  ever  reach 
New  Bedford.  It  remained  and  will 
remain  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries 
of  this  uncertain  and  perilous  pursuit 
until  such  time  as  the  great  deep,  cruel 
and  remorseless,  shall  give  up  its 
dead. 


This  ship  that  we  help  to  dedicate 
today  is  worthy  to  be  located  in  a 
historical  collection  for  it  is  historical- 
ly correct.  The  faithful  reproduction 
of  every  detail  is  surprising.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  get  the  ef- 
fect, and  less  expensive  and  difficult 
materials  would  have  lasted  indefinite- 
ly under  this  roof  and  with  faith- 
ful care.  But  no.  This  ship  is  a 
memorial,  and  as  such  it  is  an  honest 
example  of  the  best  work  and  materi- 
als of  the  time.  Our  old  whale- 
me.'i  who  are  present  today  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  stanchness  and  sea- 
worthiness of  this  craft, — at  least 
above  the  waterline.  They  will  see 
more  about  the  vessel  and  on  the  deck 
than  you  will  see.  Days  and  weeks 
and  many  months  have  engraved  on 
their  vi.sion  the  routine  of  the  life  on 
this  deck.  To  their  eyes  the  shadowy 
forms  of  the  past  are  moving  here 
before  them.  It  is  the  second  dog 
watch.  The  captain  paces  the  weath- 
er kuarter,  and  the  mate  stands  on 
the  lee  quarter  and  converses  when 
the  captain  speaks  first.  The  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  mates  stand 
in  the  waist  by  the  main  fife  rail  and 
swap  yarns  of  old  days  in  Nan- 
tucket and  on  the  Vineyard, 
or  in  B^xyal  and  Pico  Pike.  The  car- 
penter and  cooper  are  scrinishorn- 
ing  at  the  bench,  the  boasteerers 
are  up  in  their  boats  taking  off  tho 
sheets  and  lances  and  harpoons  to 
test  the  sharpness  of  the  cutting  edge.. 
The  lookouts  are  still  aloft  in  the 
rings  hoping  that  the  last  minutes  of 
fading  daylight  may  yet  reveal  a  wel- 
come spout;  and  forward  on  the  bow- 
sprit heel  and  windlass  bits  the  crew 
are  gathered.  The  low  music  of  a 
concertina  is  heard,  and  there  is  some 
shuffling  of  feet  on  the  deck,  but  there 
is  not  much  noise  and  things  are  quite 
subdued,  for  they  have  not  seen 
whales  for  several  weeks,  and  the 
older  sailors  glancing  aft  don't  like 
the  looks  of  the  old  man.  The  sun 
sets  low  below  the  gorgeous  red  banks 
of  clouds,  the  round  disc  cut  by  the 
sharp  horizon — the  dark  comes  at 
once.  Sail  is  shortened  for  the  night. 
Eight  bells  sounds  loud  and  clear  in 
the  quietness,  and  the  starboard  watch 
goes   below. 

Only  once  before  in  my  life  have  I 
spoken  on  the  deck  of  a  whaleship, 
and  that  was  when  a  very  young  man 
I  read  the  service  and  said  a  few 
words  at  a  burial  at  sea.  The  cabin 
steward  had  hung  himself  in  his  own 
pantry  within  a  few  feet  of  me  as  I 
slept,  and  the  captain  was  angry  be- 
cause he  did  it.  He  said  he  had  mild- 
ly chided  the  steward  because  he 
wiped  his  hands  on  his  dish  towels, 
and  he  didn't  deserve  a  decent  burial. 
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and  ordered  him  thrown  overboard.  I 
rather  timidly  remonstrated  with  him 
and  said  we  had  plenty  of  time  and 
plenty  of  room  to  give  him  a  funeral. 
Finally  the  captain  sulked  and  went 
below  and  said  I  might  bury  him  it' 
T  v/anted  to,  but  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  After  consultin.sr 
with  the  mate  the  body  was  nicely 
sewed  up  in  canvas  and  lay  on  tho 
portion  of  the  rail  taken  out  at  the 
gangway.  All  hands  were  piped  aft 
and  stood  at  attention  while  in  a 
drizzling  rain  I  went  through  the  ser- 
vice. When  it  was  finished,  at  a  sig- 
nal, the  plank  was  slowly  raised,  and 
the  body,  weighted  at  the  feet  with  a 
cannon  ball,  shot  down  into  the  depths. 
Then  suddenly  I  had  a  demonstration 
of  the  natural  impulses  of  the  untu- 
tored  man. 

The  crew  was  made  up  of  all  sorts, 
Malays,  Filipinos,  Kanakas  and  Portu- 
guese. They  had  stood  perfectly  still 
and  attentive,  but  at  that  moment 
they  all  leaped  as  one  man  to  the  rail 
to  see  that  body  sink. 

But  much  of  the  success  and  the 
glory  and  the  romance  of  whaling 
vanished  with  the  discovery  of  coal 
oil.  What  should  we  put  our  money 
into,  for  Xew  Bedford  had  its  money 
it  had  only  lost  its  occupaition.  U 
was  a  time  of  groping.  We  had  only 
learned  one  trade,  and  we  didn't  at 
once  succeed  in  teaching  ourselves 
new  tricks.  Some  of  us  remember 
an  unsuccessful  glass  works,  two 
shoe  factories,  an  iron  rolling  mill. 
and  so  forth.  Finally  capital  gave  up 
attempting  home  industries,  and  our 
money  flowed  west  to  develop  new- 
lands  and  construct  great  railroads. 

This  w-as  the  darkest  time  for  the 
old  city  of  New  Bedford.  We  were 
drifting  into  that  stagnant  life,  the 
chief  occupation  of  which  was  to 
recall  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  to 
worship  it.  We  were  not  alone.  We 
were  running  with  Nantucket  and 
Salem  and  Newburyport.  With  them 
we  were  satisfied  to  say  we  were  a 
beautiful   city  to   live  in. 

Then  it  was  that  the  superior  char- 
acter of  our  people  asserted  itself  and 
saved  ua  The  sturdy  stock  which 
I'.ad  sailed  uncharted  seas  and  had 
braved  every  danger,  refused  to  settle 
into  a  life  of  rust  and  decay.  The 
Wam.sutta  Mills  had  been  successful, 
— so  we  tried  a  new  Potomska  and  an 
Acushnet.  Capital  came  flowing 
More  mills  followed  with  almost  un- 
varying success,  and  it  seems  only  a 
few  ye.-irs  and  we  were  the  second 
city  in  spindles,  the  first  city  in  the 
United   States   in  weaving  fine   goods. 

We  hart  finally  .struck  our  gait.  More 
mills  followed.  Outside  capital  was 
attracted.         Our    population      rapidly 


changed.  Our  attractive  and  roman- 
tic past  was  not  only  fogotten.  It  was 
actually  rei)Udiated.  We  were  on 
with  the  new  love.  We  were  irritated 
to  be  reminded  of  our  long  continued 
amours  with  the  old.  The  Board  of 
Trade  actually  became  incensed  be- 
cause some  one  alluded  to  New  Bed- 
ford, the  new  born  queen  of  fine  tex- 
tiles, as  an  old  whaling  town, — almost 
as  much  incensed  as  when  some  ?!os- 
ton  newspaper  alluded  to  us  as  lo- 
cated   on    Cape    Cod. 

This  was  the  extreme  that  we  reach- 
ed in  our  infatuation  with  the  new, 
when  we  tried  to  forget  the  parents 
who  bore  us,  the  industry  which  not 
only  gave  us  the  sinews  for  the  newer 
competition,  but  the  industry  that  had 
developed  our  manhood,  had  fitted  us 
for  any  contest,  which  had  given  us  a 
reputation  for  hardihood,  for  courage, 
yes,  for  reckless  daring,  throughout 
the   known   and   unknown   seas. 

Gradually  we  came  out  from  the 
infatuation  of  our  new  success  enough 
to  recognize  again  our  noble  heritage 
and  the  allegiance  we  bore  to  an  hon- 
ored past. 

Three  events  have  happened  in  the 
more  recent  history  of  New  Bedford 
which  bear  testimony  to  this  awaken- 
ed recognition  of  what  we  owe  to  those 
early  days  and  to  the  whaling  indus- 
try, and  it  is  these  three  events  which 
by  the  forces  which  they  exert  and 
the  life  that  they  recall  will  serve 
to  keep  us  ever  mindftil  and  loyal  in 
the  years  that  are  to  come. 

The  first  was  the  founding  of  this 
historical  society.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  speak  now  of  what  our  society  has 
done  to  gather  and  preserve  the  treas- 
ures of  our  early  history  and  to  record 
the  virtues  of  our  illustrious  forbears. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  hero  is  an 
active  working  memorial  to  those  ear- 
lier  times. 

The  second  was  the  gift  to  the  city 
of  the  bronze  figure  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Whaleman  by  the  honored  first 
president   of  this  society. 

This  imposing  statue,  located  on 
one  of  our  main  thoroughfares  will, 
through  the  coming  time,  be  our  fit- 
ting memorial  to  the  men  who  manned 
our  ships,  who  bi'aved  the  sea  and  its 
leviathan,  who  wrested  fortunes  from 
the  treacherous  ocean,  and  helped  to 
found  tho  prosperity  that  we  now  en- 
Joy. 

And  the  third  event  which  will  hold 
us  steadfast,  lest  wo  forget,  is  the 
erection  of  this  magnificent  building, 
and  this  ship  which  stand  as  a  mem- 
orial to  the  successful  whaling  mer- 
chant. The  owner  of  the  ship,  the 
man  with  money  who  was  willing  to 
risk  it,  the  man  of  courage,  above  all 
the  man  of  faith  who  believed  In  his 
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ship  that  he  had  built,  in  the  captain 
he  had  personally  selected,  in  the 
crew  he  had  shipped,  and  in  the 
whaling  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in. 

Here  is  a  fitting  monument — a 
beautiful  tribute  from  the  daughter  to 
her  father — a  cenotaph  at  once  to  th? 
successful  niL-rchant  and  to  the  whal- 
ing industry,  which  is  symbolized  liv 
the  ship. 

We  have  met  in  this  new  addition 
to  our  home  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  donor  for  her  most  generous 
gift:  to  honor  the  name  and  tlie  ex- 
ploits and  the  success  of  the  merchant, 
the  loving  memory  of  whoin  has  in- 
spired the  filial  gift;  and  while  doins 
this  to  express  anew  our  obligations 
as  citizens  of  this  community  for  this 
rich  inheritance  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  those  brave  men,  who  on 
land  and  sea  prosecuted  the  whale 
fishery. 

George   H.   Tripp. 

The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
the  gifts  which  have  been  bestowed 
since  it  was  organized  thirteen  years 
ago.  In  tlie  very  infancy  of  the  so- 
ciety we  were  presented  with  an  is- 
land with  a  monument  to  the  first 
Fnglish  explorer  who  attempted  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement  in 
America.  Bartholomew  Gosnold.  This 
was  the  first  piece  of  real  estate  which 
the  society  owned,  and  it  will  always 
be  a  notable  possession.  Within  a  few 
years  we  were  given  the  building 
.standing  on  Water  street  overlooking 
the  seat  of  the  whaling  industry  as  it 
thrived  fifty  years  ago.  The  building 
presented  by  Mr.  P..ogers  has  served 
most  admirably  the  purposes  of  the 
museum,  and  as  a  headquarters  for 
the  activities  of  the  organization,  and 
now  this  week  the  wonderful  gift  of  a 
whaling  museum  with  a  full  rigged 
ship,  perfect  in  every  detail,  presented 
to  the  society  by  Miss  Emily  H. 
Bourne  as  a  memorial  to  her  father, 
the  most  successful  whaling  merchant 
of  his  time,  a  man  whose  resourceful- 
ness and  great  ability  maintained  for 
years  a  large  fleet  of  whaling  ships 
that  sailed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  bringing  golden  harvests  to  New 
Bedford. 

What  does  this  museum  with  the 
model  ship  mean  to  this  society?  It 
means  that  the  history  of  this  waning 
industry  will  be  preserved  forever:  it 
means  that  students  and  historians 
can  here  find  all  the  implements  of 
the  labor  that  made  New  Bedford 
famous,  of  the  industry  so  profitable 
that  when  at  the  turn  of  fortune  it 
had  to  be  relinquished,  the  capital  ac- 
cumulated  in   this   pursuit   was   ready 


to  start  on  a  successful  career  another 
great  industry  which  in  the  flood  of 
years  has  again  made  New  Bedford  a 
leader  of  enterprises;  it  means  that 
the  youth  of  New  Bedford  can  here 
see  the  history  of  their  city  as  it  was 
made  during  the  century  that  is  past. 
There  was  danger  that  the  boys  of 
this  city  would  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  their  romantic  heritage.  Gone  arc 
the  picturesque  days  of  5  0  years  ago. 
Boys  then  were  indeed  fortunate.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  boys 
living  away  from  the  coast  were  to 
be  pitied,  and  now  as  I  assume  the 
role  of  laudator  temporis  acti  the 
feeling  is  intensified.  What  glorious 
days  were  they  when  we  could  watch 
the  ships  building  on  the  stocks  from 
the  time  the  keel  was  laid  and  th'- 
great  white  oak  ribs  were  hewn  out 
and  put  in  place — the  carpet  of  fra- 
grant chips  covering  the  ground  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  a  foot — to 
the  launching  day  when  at  the  risk  of 
being  late  at  school  we  were  invited 
to  clamber  on  the  deck  and  run  back 
and  forth  to  give  the  initial  start  to 
the  ship  as  the  blocks  were  cut  away 
below,  and  the  great  hull  finally 
slipped  into  the  water.  What  thrills 
as  the  ship  slid  down  the  ways!  How 
pleasant  in  retrospect  even  our  task 
as  we  would  turn  the  grindstone  to 
sharpen  the  tools  which  shaped  the 
staves  which  were  assembled  into  the 
casks  to  hold  the  oil  which  the  ships 
were  to  bring  home;  how  we  loved  to 
pack  the  casks  of  hard-tack,  being  al- 
lowed to  stuff  our  jackets  with  the 
sweet  smelling  biscuits  as  they  came 
hot  from  Jonathan  Buttrick's  oven: 
how  sweet  to  the  memory  was  the 
fragrance  of  the  tarred  rope;  how 
melodious  the  song  of  the  caulking 
mallets  as  they  pounded  the  oakum 
into  the  seams  of  these  stout  craft; 
how  the  boys  would  climb  the  rig- 
ging of  the  vessels  at  the  dock,  ex- 
plore the  hold,  the  forecastle,  and 
even  the  after-cabin.  Then  what  joy 
to  ride  down  the  harbor  on  the  ferry- 
boat when  it  was  requisitioned  as  .a 
towboat!  Often  in  those  happy  days 
when  we  would  go  to  take  the  boat 
to  cross  the  river,  we  would  have  the 
chance  to  sail  down  to  Clarks  Point 
towing  a  ship  out  of  port.  We  in 
imagination  followed  the  ship  on  her 
voyage  buoyed  up  liy  promises  of  rich 
rewards  when  our  father's  ship  can^e 
home.  In  those  care-free  days  we  had 
not  learned  to  differentiate  the  New 
England  housewife's  love  of  a  clean 
hearth,  and  the  dismay  to  the  ship 
owner  on  the  report  of  a  "clean"  ship. 
We  were  joyfully  unaware  of  philo- 
logical distinctions.  If  the  memories 
of  the  boys  of  those  days  are  so  pleas- 
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ant,  how  rich  in  retrospect  must  be 
the  thoughts  of  the  men  who  actually 
worked  on  the  builamg  of  these 
staunch  ships,  and  ot  the  captains — 
some  of  whom  are  present  here  to- 
day— who  guided  these  vessels  upon 
their  successful  voyages.  How  proud 
must  they  be  to  behold  this  perfect 
model  of  the  whaling  craft  which 
made  our  city  famous.  No  wonder  the 
successful  carpenter  who  has  been 
working  so  faithfully  on  the  new  La- 
goda  has  voiced  his  sentiments  that 
he  wanted  to  hand  down  to  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  the  proud 
tradition  that  he  had  w'orked  on  this 
vessel  which  should  show  to  all  the 
kind  of  siiip  that  carried  New  Bedford 
sailors — the  modern  Argonauts — 
through  the  seas  from  the  Arctic  to 
the   Antarctic. 

In  future  days,  visitors  to  New  Bed- 
ford arriving  at  what  has  been  called 
the  civic  centre  of  the  city  will  see 
the  spirited  whaleman  statue,  pre- 
sented by  the  first  president  of  our 
society,  will  see  the  noble  figure  of  the 
harpooner  poising  his  harpoon,  which 
points  towards  the  harbor.  Following 
the  direction  of  this  harpoon  on  the 
parallel  of  41  degrees  40  minutes  lati- 
tude, within  a  few  minutes  they  will 
reach  the  Whaling  Museum,  and 
here  they  will  find  this  ship,  perpetual- 
ly docked  in  this  most  sumptuous 
berth   on  Johnny  Cake  hill. 

It  should  be  an  unwritten  law  that 
no  one  should  refer  to  this  location 
as  Bethel  street.  All  honor  to  the 
Bethel  and  its  great  work  for  the 
sailors,  but  the  locality  is  known  as 
Johnny  Cake  hill,  and  that  should  be 
its  designation  on  signboard  and  docu- 
ment. The  modern  habit  of  changing 
old  names  to  new  ones  of  little  or  no 
significance  is  unfortunate,  and  the 
Historical  society  should  set  the  ex- 
ample correcting  this  perverted 
tendency.  Who  would  want  to  change 
the  local  names  to  conform  to  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  twentieth  century?  In 
an  early  paper  read  before  our  society 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Swift  was  very  emphatic  in 
protesting  against  the  village  of  Dart- 
mouth being  called  Padanaram,  Dart- 
mouth     being  peculiarly     appropriate 


from  a  historical  and  traditional 
standpoint.  So  when  a  locality  has  a 
name  attached  to  it,  quaint  and  sig- 
nificant, that  name  should  be  retained. 
In  New  York,  the  Bowery,  Maiden 
Ijane,  Coenties  Slip  will  probably  al- 
ways be  kept  as  historical  names; 
Fleet  street,  Thread-Needle  street, 
Cowcro.ss  street,  Mincing  lane,  and 
hundreds  of  other  old-time  names  in 
London  in  the  same  way  preserve  the 
atmosphere  and  literary  suggestive- 
ness  of  those  localities.  We  should 
he  unwilling  to  lose  such  names  as 
Xonquitt,  'Sconsett,  Sconticut.  Nasha- 
wcna,  Naushon,  Acushnet.  So  let  us 
as  a  society  insist  on  Johnny  Cake  hill. 

When  these  visitors  to  New  Bed- 
ford finally  view  the  "ship  that  will 
never  sail."  they  can  study  every  de- 
tail of  a  full-rigged  barque  with  the 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  whal- 
ing ship  from  every  other.  Here  she 
stands,  with  her  bowsprit  ever  point- 
ing to  the  open  sea,  this  noble  gift 
expressing  the  filial  affection  of  a 
d.au.ghter  to  the  greatest  whaling  mer- 
chant  of  all  time. 

It  would  not  require  too  great  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy 
during  the  midnight  watches  shades 
of  bygone  captains  of  olden  days  ap- 
pearing upon  the  quarter  deck  to  have 
a  friendly  gam,  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance and  recount  the  deeds  of  valor, 
the  wonderful  catches,  the  glorious 
escapes  of  those  olden  days  when  they 
each  commanded  some  one  of  the  400 
vessels  that  made  New  Bedford  their 
hoine  port.  What  better  trysting  place 
for  congenial  spirits. 

Yes,  the  gift  of  the  building  means 
much  to  this  society.  It  should  mean 
a  great  increase  in  its  active  member- 
ship. Every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  should  be  glad  to  sign  the 
papers  for  a  lifelong  voyage.  The 
wonderful  success  of  the  parent  ship, 
the  golden  treasure  ship,  the  first 
Ijagoda,  should  stimulate  great  activ- 
ity and  eagerness  to  embark  on  the 
voya.ge  with  the  new  Lagoda.  Even 
the  most  timid  need  not  fear  the  rigors 
of  the  wind,  or  wave,  or  tempest. 
They  will  be  assured  of  pleasant  ad- 
ventures with  delightful  companions, 
and  a  generous  "lay." 


History  of  the  Bark  La^^oda  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  One  of  New  Bedford's 
Most  Successful   Whaling  Vessels. 

(Taken  from  a  liistonj  of  "The  Joiiul limi   llonnu    WIuiIukj  Offiee  and 
Some  of  Thoae  Cotiueeled  Willi  II."  hi)  T>i  njamin  Beiher). 

When  vessels  were  ■"lucky"  in  the  whalins;  industry,  money  rolled  in 
and  up  fast,  as  witness  the  followintr  returns  from  the  Bark  Lagoda,  the 
most  profitable  of  Mr.  Bourne's  whaling  vessels. 

This  Bark  of  371.15  gross  and  :ir>2.-')9  net  tons,  107.5  feet  in  length,  26.8 
feet  beam  and  l<S..'i  feet  depth,  was  built  at  Seituate,  Jla.ss.,  in  1826  by 
Seth  and  Sainuel  Foster,  and  was  riiiiliei-  di'siM-ibed  as  of  billet  head, 
square  stern,  two  deeks  and  three  niasls. 

Her  owners  were  Ezra  Weston  of  Duxiiury,  'I'lionias  Otis,  Seth  Foster. 
and  Sanuiel  Foster  of  Seituate,  j\lass.,  and  Daniel  W.  Brewster  \vas  11n- 
first  master. 

As  there  are  no  records  of  this  \'esse!  engaged  in  whaling  previous  to 
1841,  she  was  probably  built  for  the  nicrchant  service. 

.Mr.  Boui'ne  purchased  this  ship  in  Boston,  August  .'>rd,  1841.  In  ISfiO. 
he  changed  her  rig  from  that  of  a  ship  to  a  bark. 

The  "fjagoda"  arrived  home  -luni'  '■'\vi\.  b'^St!.  umler  conniiand  ('a]>tain 
I'^dward  1).  Lewis  and  on  July  101  h,  of  that  ycai-,  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Bourne  to  .lohn  ^McCullough  for  ^2.475.00  who,  in  turn,  sold  h<'r  to 
Williairi  Li'wis  and  others  who  continueil  llie  liai'k  in  the  whaling  busi- 
ness, the  vessel  sailing  from  this  ]M)i-t  May  10th.  lSiS7.  for  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  She  was  condenuied  ;is  unseaworthy  August  7th,  1890,  at 
^'ol'ohania,  -lapan,  Theodore  A.  hake,  Ihen  b(>ing  in  couiniand. 

Here  i'ollows  various  data  of  the  Iwi'Ke  xoyages.  with  Air.  Bourne  as 
managing  owner  and  agent : — 
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FIRST  VOYAGE. 

Sjiiletl  OL't.  ;ttli,  1S41,  for  New  irolhmd,  Indian  Ocean  grounds,  Ed- 
mund ]\Iaxtifld,  mastci-  with  tlie  followint;-  officers: 

Tlionias  S.  Dexter,  1st    mate. 

Francis  Russell,  2nd  mate. 

Joseph   Sylvester,  3rd  mate. 

Ilcr  owners  then  were: 

Jonathan  ]>ourne 8/8ths. 

Clement  P.  Covell :V8ths. 

O.  &  E.  W.  Sealmry l/8th. 

Edmund  Maxtidd ]/8th. 

8/8ths. 

The  vessel  arrived  home  in  Septemlier,  1843,  having  been  absent  one 
year,  ele\en  months  and  six  days  (the  vessel's  shortest  voyage)  with  a 
catch  of : 

60f)  bbls.  sperm  oil :  2.100  bbls.  whale  oil ;  17,000  lbs.  whalebone. 

Tlu-  outfits  for  this  voyage  were  -$28,919.45  and  the  owners  received 
$37,498.0!),  showing  a  profit  to  them  of  29.6  per  cent. 

SECOND  VOYAGE. 

Sailed  Nov.  8th,  1843.  Henry  Colt,  master,  for  North  West  Coast,  with 
these  officers  : 

William  :\I.  Maxfield,  1st  mate. 

John  B.  Winslow,  2nd  mate. 

Edwin  Mayhew,  3rd  mate. 

This  voyage  ended  Jlay  26th,  1846,  and  covered  a  period  of  two  years, 
six  months  and  eighteen  days. 

The  owners  were  charged  with  the  following  outfits  and  received  the 
handsome  returns  here  shown,  a  profit  of  120.57  per  cent  on  the  venture. 

Owners.  Cost  Outfits.  Divisions  Made. 

Jonathan  P.ourne.  3/8ths.  $5,119.96  .$11,293.03 

Clement  P.  Covell,  3/8ths.  5,119.96  11,293.03 

O.  &  E.  W.  Seabury,  l/8th.  1,706.66  3,764.35 

Edmund  ]\Iaxfield,  l/8th.  1,706.65  3,764.34 

8/8ths.  .$13,653.23  $30,114.75 
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TIIIKD  VOYAGE. 

James  Finch,  master,  sailed  Aug.  25th,  18-46  for  Pacific  Ocean  and 
North  West  Coast,  with  Weston  A.  Rriggs  as  1st  mate,  returned  home 
June  13th,  1849.  this  vo.^asie  having  hislr<l  two  years,  nine  months  and 
eighteen  days. 

The  vessel's  owners,  cost  of  outfits  and  tlivisions  made,  were  as  follows; 

Owners,  Cost  Outfits.  Divisions  ^lade. 

Jonathan  Bourne,  3/8ths.  $6,534.36  $10,909.59 

Clement  P.  Covell,  3/8ths.  6,534.36  10,909.59 

0.  &  E.  W.  Seabury,  l/Stli.  2,178.12  3,636.53 

Edmund  .Maxfield,  l/8th.  2,178.11  3,636.53 


8/8ths.  $17,424.95  $29,092.24 

This  voyage  showed  a  profit  to  the  owners  of  66.96  per  cent. 


FOrKTIT  VOYAGE. 

Asa  S.  Tolicy,  .Master,  saih'cl  July  1st,  1S5(),  with  the  following  officers: 

Charles  Keuipton.  1st  mate. 

John    D.    Willard,  2nd  mate. 

John   M.    Downing,  :ird  mate. 

The  vessel  arrived  hoiiie  April  23rd,  1853  having  been  absent  two 
yeai's,  nine  months  and  twenty-two  days. 

Tlie  outfits  were  $19,041.56  and  her  owners  at  the  end  of  the  voyage 
iiad  received  the  following  divisions,  showing  a  net  profit  to  them  of 
177.19%. 

Jonathan  Houruc.  6/16ths.  $19,792.97 

O.  i:  E.  W.  Seahury,  2/16ths.  6,597.66 

Ednumd  Maxfield,  2/16ths.  6,597.66 

(ieorge  A.  Covell,  2/16ths.  6,597.66 

Asa  S.  Tobey.  ]/16th.  3,298.83 

l.cinurl    M.    Kollock,  l/16th.  3,298.83 

.\hny  li.  (■(ivcll.  1/1 6th.  3,298.83 
.\lin,\-  |{.  Covell.  guardi.-in  Chiri'lirr 

1'.  Covell,  ]/16tli.  3.298.83 

$52,781.27 
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FIFTH   VOYAGE. 

B.  B.  Lamphier,  Master.     Saileil  Xdv.  lird,  1S.")3,  with  these  officers: 

George  W.  Arriiigton,  1st  mate. 

Prince  A.  Fish,  2ik1  mate. 

James  Keating,  Srd  mate. 

Arrived  home  ^I;iy  2t)th,  1S')6,  tlie  voyage  liaviiig  lasted  two  years, 
six  months  and  twenty-three  (hiys. 

The  outfits  were  $:!!, ():?">. 47.  ami  as  a  resnlt  of  the  tliirt>-one  montlis" 
voyage  tlie  owners  sliari>d  in  a  division  of  $62,r)70.12,  a  profit  of  nearly 
100%. 

SIXTH    VOYAGE. 

John  U.  Willard.  master.  Sailed  July  lUtli.  IN.")!;,  with  the  following 
officers : 

George  P.  Smith,  1st  mate. 

Hiram   Smart,  2nd  mate. 

Frank  Sylvia,  3rd  mate. 

Arrived  home  June  28th,  ISlill,  this  voyage  having  hisled  tlii'ee  years, 
eleven  months  and  nine  days. 

The  outfits  were  .$24.KU.4fi  and  the  owners  received  from  this  voyage 
.+47,518.0,8.  showing  theii-  profit  to  have  heen  96.89%. 


SEVENTH   VOYAGE. 

Zebedee  A.  Devoll.  master.     Sailed  Aug.  27tli,  lS(i().  with  the  follow- 
ing officers : — 

E.  H.  Cranston,  1st  mate. 

J.  ('.  Vanderipc,  2nd  mate. 

A.  H.  Baxter,  3rd  mate. 

Arrived    home    j\pril    18th,    18(i4,    having   heen    absent    three   years, 
seven  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

The  vessel's  outfits  were  $20,959,31,  divi<led  among  these  0A\iiers: — 

Jonathan  Bourne,  9/l()ths,  $ll,789.f)0 

Edmund  ]\Iaxfield.  2/16ths,  2.619,92 
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Taber,  Kcad  >i  Vo..                                     2/16ths.  2, Gl !).!)! 

Zebedee  A.  Devoll.                                  2/16tlis.  2,619.92 

Lpiniiel  M.  Kollock.                                  1    Kith.  1,309.96 


$20,959.31 


The  sum  of  .'li97,l.')9.1()  was  divided  among  the  owners  as  the  result  of 
this  forty-four  mouths'  voyage,  wliieh  gave  a  monthly  profit  of  S\/i''',  . 
or  3631/;%  fyj.  ^\^^,  \-oyage.  Gross  amount  of  voyagi'  was  $1.3S,l.")t;.ll). 


EIGHTH    VOYAGE. 

Charles  W.  Fislicr.  master,  saih-d  .luly  L'.")lh,  istll,  with  these 
officers : — 

Peter  C.  Latit'ray,  1st  mate. 

Sanuiel  Sylvia.  2ud  mate. 

Henry  R.  Williams.  3rd  mate. 

Ai'rived  hiinu»  JMay  26th.  1868.  this  \'(iyage  having  lasted  three  years, 
ten  months  and  one  day. 

The  outfits  were  !t^37.1li7.77  and  the  jn'ofits  divi<li'd  among  the  owners 
46  mouths  later  were  .^l  18,631.94.  or  219';  from  th<'ir  investiin?nt. 
Gross  amount  of  voyage  was  !i;20(),75."J.(i8. 


NINTH    VOYAGE. 

.Ste|  hen  Swift,  master,  sailed  July  2r)|h.  1868.  witii  these  offieers: — 

Raymond  Roger,s,  1st  mate. 

Wm.  B.  Ellis.  2nd  mate. 

John  P.  Smith.  3rd  mate. 

John  .Mali  hews,  4th   mate. 

This  was  the  "Lagoda's""  longest  voyage,  for  on  iu-i'  ari'ival  home  on 
June  r)th.  1873,  she  had  hern  alisent  IVom  ])ort  four  years,  ten  months 
and  ten  days. 

Following  will  show  eost  of  the  outfits  and  tlu'  owners"  receipts  from 
the  voyage. 


0/l(5ths. 

$22,705.24 

$48,877.56 

1/1 6th. 

2,270.52 

4.887.76 

1/lGth. 

2,270.53 

4.887.75 

l/16th. 

2,270.52 

4,887.76 

1/16th. 

2.270.53 

4,887.75 

l/16th. 

2.270.52 

4,887.75 

l/16th. 

2,270.52 

4.887.76 

$36,328.38 

$78,204.09 
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Owners.  Cost  Outfits.  Di\isioiis  JIade 

Jiinathan  Boiirue. 
Ediimnd  ilaxtidd. 
Estate  Z.  A.  DevoU. 
L.  ]\I.  Kollock. 
Alden  Besse. 
Stephen  Swift. 
James  V.  Cox, 


A  profit  of  11514','   for  the  voyage. 


TENTH  VOYAGE. 

ICdward  D.  Lewis,  master.  Sailed  July  21st.  1873,  with  these 
offieers : — 

George  F.  Allen.  1st  mate, 

Joseph  C,  Nora,  2nd  mate. 

Charles  E.   Koliinson,  3rd  mate. 

Freeman  Dias,  4th  unite. 

Arrived  home  Oct.  10th.  1877,  the  vo.vage  ha\ing  lasted  four  years, 
two  months  and  niiu'teen  da\s.  Gross  anuuint  of  vo.vage  was 
$52,948.80. 


ELEVENTH    VOYAGE. 

Edward  D.  Lewis,  master,  sailed  Dee.  18th,  1877.  with  the  following 
offieers : — 

George  W,  Bassett,  1st  mate. 

Freeman  Dias,  2ud  mate. 

Joseph  Grassia,  3rd  mate. 

August  Lewis,  4th  mate. 

Arrived  home  Oet.  loth.  1881,  the  vo.vage  having  lasted  three  years, 
nine  months  and  twenty-seven  days.  Gross  amount  of  voyage  was 
$67,777.40. 
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TWELFTH    VOYAOE. 

Edward  U.  Ijewis,  iiiiislfi-,  sailed  April  ir)tli,  1.SM2,  with  the  followiiit; 
officers : — 

John  Edwards.  1st  mate. 

Aarou  Buriiham,  '2\\d  mate. 

George  II.  AVlieeler,  ;ird  mate, 

Alexander  Wilson.  4tli   mate 

Arrived  lionie  Jiuie  3rd,  188U.  having  been  gone  four  years,  duc 
month  and  eighteen  days.     Gross  amount  of  voyage  was  $33,991.4;j. 

Without  doul.)t  the  settlement  made  with  the  offieers  and  erew  for 
this,  the  vessel's  last  voyage,  was  the  only  t'xample  of  its  kind  that 
this  offiee  ever  furnished.  Mr.  Ellis,  for  many  years  "Sir.  Bourne's  con- 
fidential elerk,  eonld  not  remember  a  similar  ease.  It  was  usually 
expected  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  in  settling  a  voyage, 
always  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  crew  must  have 
their  money  before  the  catch  was  sold.  Whether  the  ship  arrived  on 
a  weak  and  falling  market  nuule  no  ditference  to  them:  they  wanted 
tlieir  share  at  once,  the  only  time  they  were  willing  to  allow,  being  the 
necessary  days  in  wliich  to  break  out  and  discharge  the  cargo,  gauge 
and  grade  the  oil,  and  idcan  and  liumllc  the  whalebone.  Sperm  oil 
might  be  -tl.lO  asked  and  .tl.l)")  per  gallon  bid,  in  which  case  the  bid 
jirice  would  be  the  one  to  settle  by.  A  cert;iin  jiroportion  of  the  oil 
might  be  foiuid  sour,  burnt  and  of  a  very  dark  color,  when  an  allow- 
ance thereon  was  made.  As  the  owners  often  stored  and  held  the 
catch  for  months,  entailing  added  cost  of  storage  and  insurance,  besides 
loss  from  leaking,  sonu'  consideration  was  very  projierly  due  them. 

When  the  Lagoda  arrived  in  June.  1886,  the  sperm  oil  market  was 
very  quiet  and  the  first  sales  reported  on  the  28th  were  at  73e  per 
gallon,  while  lunniiback  oil  was  sales  at  27c  per  gallon. 

Here  is  the  settlemeni  made  June  ITtli,  188G,  with  the  crew: — 

1882 

Xov.     6 — Sales  shipment    hunie    :!,417    galls,    sperm   oil   (a- 

$1.05    .'{;:3.587.8r) 

1886 

June     7 — Balance  interest  on  above  to  date 755.62 

1885 

Jidy    1,3— Sales  478  lbs.  whalebone  (a-  $3.00 1,434.00 

July    1.3— Sales  8I/2  lbs.  whalebone  cullings  (F?  ^\.G2V2 13.81 

Interest  to  date 85.28 
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1886 

June     7 — Brought  home  : — 

31,458  galls,  sperm  oil  (o'  75e $123,593.50 

6,542  galls,  sour  sperm  oil  (7v  72i'.  .  .  .     4,710.24 
2.<S2(I  galls,  hrown    and    dai'k    oil    (cO 

65e    1,833.00 

121   galls,   lean  oil   in    5()(t (iO.50 

5  galls,  sales  («-  .$1.(10 5.00 


3.983  galls,  huiii].bark  oil  Ov  26e $1,035.58 

3,798  galls.  No.  2  hnnipbaek  oilft)25e        949.50 
6.569  galls,  dark  and  sour  oil  (//  24e .  .      1,576.56 


30,202.24 


3,561.64 


$39,640.44 
Less  exjienses  on  eargo 638.91 

Balanee  to  share  in $39,001.53 

The  owners  held  the  s])erni  and  whale  oil  hrongiit  Ikjuic  in  June,  1886, 
until  August.  1887.  in  the  ease  ol' tlie  whale,  and  until  September.  1888, 
when   the  sperm  was  sold. 

The  following  sales  were  nuide  on  this  aeeonnt: 

Aug.  23,  1887—14,165  galls,  whale  oil  (w  28e $  3,966.20 

Sept.  15.  1888 — 10.400  galls,  sperm  oil  in  60e 24.240.00 

120  galls,  lean  oil  («'  40e 48.00 

$28,254.20 

They  had  settled  on  arrival  of  the  ship  with  the  ei'ew  on  a  basis  of 
$33,758.88  for  these  two  lots  of  oil.  Avhich  gave  the  owners  a  loss  of 
$5,504.68  oil  the  transaetion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  for  interest. 

During  the  443/4  years  this  vessel  was  managed  by  .Mi'.  Honiaie  lier 
eatdi  and  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  same  were  as  follows: 

245.844  galls,  sperm  oil  sold  for.  .  .$262.127.45 — an  avg.  of  $1,066  per  gall. 

740,461   galls,  whale  oil   sold  for..    494.781.94— an  avg.  of      .668  per  gall. 

1,618  galls,  blaek  fish  oil  sohl  for         1,979.65— an  avg.  of    1.22    per  gall. 

253,337  lbs.  whalebone  sold  for.  ..  .    198,889.56 — an  avg.  of      .785  per     lb. 

612  lbs.  walrus  ivory  sold  for.  .  214.00 — an  avg.  of      .349  per     lb. 

133  lbs.  whales  teeth  sold  for.  .  53.20 — an  avg.  of      .40    per     lb. 

Slush  sold  for 2.830.61— an  avg.  of  15.00    per  blil. 

$960,876.41 
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Tlu'  above  catch  oi'  987,923  galls,  i-ovcring  tiiu  sperm,  whale  and  lilaek 
tish  oil.  amounted  to  31,362  barrels. 

Of  the  Lagoda's  twelve  voyages,  from  her  purchase,  Aug.  1841  to 
July  10th,  188G,  when  the  vessel  was  sold,  but  two  were  unprofitable. 
Starting  with  the  (;ost  of  the  vessel,  her  outfits,  together  with  interest 
and  insurance  are  charged,  and  ;ii'e  then,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  de- 
ducted from  the  net  profits  of  saiin'  and  interest  also  allowed  on  tins 
balance  to  sab'  of  vessel  in  1886. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  Lagoda's  twelve  vo.vages: — 

Made  up  to  Master                                Profits           Losses 

Nov.    25,  1843     Capt.   Kdnnind  :\Iaxlield .•t;(;..'>4(l.l4 

Oct.     10.   1S47     Oapt.  Henry  Colt ")], 118.33 

July       1.   18,')0     Oapt.  James  Finch 22..3.18.r)(i 

July       1.   18r)3     Oapt.  Asa   S.    Tobey 1()8.]88.()3 

Nov.      1,1856     ('apt.  B.  B.  Lamphicr 71.174. (15 

Aug.    .30,   1862     ('apt.  John  D.  Willard 28..5!)4.15 

Jan.        1.   1865     ('apt.  Zebedee  A.   Devoll 185,522.16 

Jan.        1.1869     ('apt.  Charles  W.   Fisher 154,912.62 

March    1.   1874     ('apt.   Stephen  Swift 41,843.93 

.March   1.  1878     Cajit.  Edward  I).  Lewis .iil4,460.47 

Jan.       1,  1882     ('apt.  Edward  1),  Lewis (i.414.44 

Julv    10.1886     ('apt.  Edward  I).  Lewis 10,253.55 


$676,673.01     $24.714.0-j 
Less  loss 24,714.02 


Net  profits  the  twelve  voyages $651,958.99 

Taking  the  ten  most  successful  whaling  voyages  made  by  Mr. 
Bourne's  vessels,  and  the  Bark  I^agodii  furnishes  two  of  the  same, 
ranking  fifth   and   last    in  said   list. 

The  first  of  these  two  voyages  was  one  of  forty-six  months  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  1864-1868  with  ('apt.  ('harles  W.  Fislicr  in  command. 

Value  of  this  voyage  was $200,755.68 

Average  catcb   pei-    iiiontb 4,364.25 

Average  catch  per  day 145.47 

Average  catch  per   hour 6.06 
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The  second  of  such  voyages,  was  one  of  forty-four  months,  also  to  the 
I'acitic  Ocean  in  1S60-1S(J-1,  under  Capt.  Zebedee  A.  Devoll,  wlien  the 

Value  of  the  voyage  was $138,156.19 

Average  catch  per   mouth 3,139.91 

Average  catch  per  day 104.66 

Average  catch  per   hour 4.36 

The  largest  catch  did  not  always  mean  the  nujst  profitable  voyage 
for  the  owners  as,  for  instance,  the  Bark  Lagoda's  leading  voyage  in 
amount  of  catch  did  not  show  the  largest  percent  of  profit  as  witness 
the  following  two  of  this  vessel's  whaling  ventures: — 

Value       Lays  Paid                          Owners  % 

Master             Voyage    Capt.  &  Men    Outfits        Received        Profits  Profit 

Chas.W.  Fisher  .1^1-'00.7r)r).68  $38,694,'20  $37,167.77  $118,631.94  $81,464.17  219.18 

Z.  A.  Devoll..      138.ir)6.19     26.717.61     20,9.j9.31       97, l.")!).]!)     76,199.79  363.57 

So  while  in  total  catch  and  amount  of  lays  paid,  Capt.  Charles  W. 
Fisher's  voyage  was  the  largest,  that  under  Capt.  Zebedee  A.  Devoll 
showed  a  nuicli  lai-ger  percent  of  jn-ofit   for  the  owners. 

The  Bark  Lagoda,  Cai)t.  Stephen  Swift,  in  company  with  the  Barks 
Daniel  Webster,  Capt.  George  F.  iMarvin;  Midas,  Capt.  Charles  Ilamill; 
and  Progress,  Capt.  James  Dowden.  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  Europa, 
Cai)t.  Thomas  ^lellen.  of  Pxlgartown,  were  the  five  vessels  selected  to 
bring  down  the  1200  seamen  from  the  thirty-three  vessels  wrecked  in 
the  Arctic  ice  in  the  early  days  of  September,  1871. 

The  New  Bedford  Shi])i>ing  List  of  Nov.  7th,  1871,  under  headlines  of 
"Terrible  Disaster  to  the  Aretic  Fleet."  •'Thirty-Three  Vessels  Lost," 
"Safety  of  the  Crews,"  "Twelve  Hundred  ilen  Brought  to  Honolulu 
in  Six  Whalers,"  "Loss  at  Least  $1,(100,000,"  "Four  Only  of  New 
Bedford's  Vessels  Saved,  the  Daniel  Webster,  IMidas.  Progress  and 
Lagoda. — first  three  belonging  to  William  0.  Browned  and  the  latter 
to  Jonathan  Bourne  and  the  Europa  of  Edgartown,  belonging  to  Sam- 
uel S.  Osborn,"  gave  its  readers  brief  notice  of  the  Whaling  Industry's 
lieavy  loss  and  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  14th,  1871,  had  more  complete  details, 
as  follows: — 

"Since  our  last,  we  have  been  able  to  gatlicr  the  following  jiarticu- 
lars: — The  vessels  commenced  arriving  at  Cape  Thaddeus  on  the  first 
of  May.  The  first  of  June,  the  ice  opened  and  let  the  fleet  up  with- 
in sight  of  Cape  Navarino.  The  fleet  working  northward,  found  more 
whales  crossing  the  sea  of  Anadir  and  in  Behring  Sea  more  and  plenty, 
but  experienced  much  trouble  from  ice;  and  when  the  fleet  arrived  at 
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Cape  Belu'iug  and  Plover  Bay,  the  whales  had  passed  iuto  the  Arctie 
Oceau  whither  the  fleet  followed,  meeting  with  fair  success  until  about 
the  first  of  September  when  the  ice  floes  and  bergs  to  a  great  extent 
commenced  drifting  down;  aud  by  the  10th,  a  number  of  vessels  had 
sunk  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  were  ashore.  On  the  second  ol' 
September,  the  Brig  Comet  of  Honolulu  sunk:  on  the  seventh,  the  Bark 
Roman  of  New  Bedford  w-as  drifted  bodily  out  to  sea  by  two  floes 
and  crushed  like  an  egg  shell.  The  crew  narrowly  escaped.  The 
Florida  and  Victoi'ia  of  San  Francisco  were  also  crushed.  On  the  KJtIi, 
the  Captains  of  the  fleet  hemmed  in  between  Point  Belcher  and  Waiu- 
wright  Inlet,  held  a  meeting  aud  resolved  to  abandon  the  vessels  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crews,  which  was  done  and  twelve  hundred 
men  took  refuge  on  board  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  which  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  outside  before  the  ice  closed  in  the  vessels. 
The  ice  drove  down  from  the  northwest  forcing  the  fleet  on  the  mud 
baidvs  in  the  ice,  grounding  in  four  feet  of  water.  The  nund^er  of 
vessels  c-riished  or  abandoned  were  thirty-three,  of  this  nuudjer  twenty- 
two  belonged  in  New  Bedford,  two  in  Edgartowii,  two  in  New  London, 
three  in  San  Francisco  aud  four  in  Honolulu.  The  valuation  of  tlie 
New  Bedford  vessels  with  outfits  as  the.V  sailed,  is  as  follows : — 


AwashoidvS 

Concordia 

('ontest 

Elizabeth  Swift 

Kniily  Morgan 

Eugenia 

Fannie 

Gay  Head 

George 

George  Ilowhmd 

Henry  Taljer 

.lolui   Wells 

.Massachusetts 

Minerva 

Xavy 

Oliver  Crocker 

Oriole 

I^cindeer 

Roman 

Senaca 

Thonjas  Dickason 


J.  &  W.  R.  Wing  $48,000.00 

George  &  :Matthew  lli.wlaiid  75,000.00 

Swift  &  Perry  40.000.00 

Swift  &  Allen  60,000.00 

'J.  &  W.  R.  Wing  60,000.00 

Swift  &  Allen  56,000.00 

Swift  &  Allen  58,000.00 

James  B.  Wood  &  Co.  40,000.00 

Gideon  Allen  &  Son  40.000,00 

George  &  .Alattliew   liowland  48,000.00 

Taller,  Gordon  &  Co.  55,000.00 

William  O.  Browned  50,000,00 

Swift  &  Allen  46,000,00 

Thomas   Knoules  >!c  Co.  50,000.00 

.lames  P..   Wood   &  Co.  48,000.00 

James  P..   WootI  ^t  Co.  48,000.00 

Edward  v..  Jones  48,000.00 

K.lward  W.  liowland  40.000.0(1 

William  Watkins  60,000.00 

Eoum  Snow  &  Son  70,000.00 

George  &  .Matthew  liowland  50.000.00 
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Tlie  following-  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  onClaims  of 
the  National  House  of  Keiiresentatives,  contains  a  very  complete  ac- 
count of  this  disaster  and  of  the  quick  and  generous  response  made 
to  assist  those  in   distress: — 

"These  memurialisls  show  that,  early  in  the  month  of  September, 
A.  D.  1871.  all  of  said  vessels  were  i)rosecutiiig  whaling  voyages  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  at  a.  point  about  ten  miles  northward  of  Blossom  Hhoals. 

The  vessels  had  been  fully  and  comiiletely  equipped  for  tiie  business 
at  great  exi)ensc,  and  were  then  upon  the  whaling-ground,  fully  and 
completely  pi'e])ared  for  the  successful  ]ir(isecution  of  their  voyage. 
That  the  season  for  taking  whales  upon  that  ground  is  from  the  1st  of 
September  till  the  middle  of  October,  and  they  had  .just  connneuccd 
to  take  whales,  wiiich  were  plenty,  and  available  to  ca])ture,  there  being 
every  prospect  of  a  successful  cati-li.  amounting  tn  a  practical  cer- 
tainty, as  near  as  may  be. 

That  wliile  thus  [irosecuting  their  voyages  the  masters  of  said  ves- 
sels received  from  the  masters  of  some  thirty  American  wluiling  vessels, 
which  were  lying  about  (10  miles  farther  north,  a  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereafter  given,  announcing  that  their  shi]is  were  hemmed  in 
liy  an  impassible  barrier  of  ice  which  the  winds  had  packed  up.  and 
they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  them;  that  their  provisions  were 
insufticient  to  support  the  shi]i"s  ircimpanics  until  the  next  siunmer,  even 
if  they  could  withstand  the  I'igors  of  the  i\.rctic  winter,  and  that  their 
only  cham-e  foi'  life  was  Avitli  the  ships  above  named,  which  were  out- 
siile  the  barrier.  The  letter  is  as  follows,  sent  from  said  <listresse(l 
ships: 


''Ship  Oliampion. 
Off  Point  ISelcher.  Septend.ier  TJtli.   1S71. 

To  the  masters  of  the  shi])S  in  clear  water  south  of  Icy  Cape: 

Gentlemen:  By  a  boat  expedition  which  went  out  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  a  ship's  pa.ssage  to  clear  water,  i-eport  there  are  seven 
vessels  south  of  Icy  Cape  in  clear  water  wiialing. 

By  a  meeting  of  all  the  mastei's  of  the  vessels  which  are  embargoed 
])y  the  ice  along  this  shore,  as  also  those  that  liave  l)een  wrecked,  I  am 
re(|uested  to  make  known  to  you  our  deplorable  situation,  and  ask  your 
assistance. 

We  have  for  tlie  last  fifteen  days  been  satisfied  that  there  is  not  tlu' 
slightest  possibility  of  saving  any  of  our  ships  or  their  property,   in 
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view  of  tlif  fact  that  the  northern  harrier  of  iee  lias  only  a  riarmw 
belt  of  water  from  ()iie-i(iiai'ter  to  one-lialf  mile  in  wiillli.  exten<ling 
from  Point  Belcher  to  south  of  ley  Cajie.  In  sounding-  out  the  ehaiuiel 
we  find  from  Wainwright  Tnlet  to  about  five  miles  east-northeast  from 
Icy  Cape  the  water  in  no  piaee  of  suftieienl  (h'pth  to  tloat  our  liuhlest- 
dranght  vessel  with  u  clean  hold,  in  many  phu-es  not  more  than  tliree 
feet. 

Before  knowing  your  vessels  were  in  sight  of  ley  Cape  we  lightered 
the  brig  Koliola  to  her  least  draught,  also  brig  \'ietoria,  hoping  we 
should  be  able  to  get  one  of  tliem  into  elear  water  to  search  for  some 
other  vessel  to  come  to  our  aid  in  saving  some  of  our  crews.  iSotli 
vessels  now  lie  stranded  otf  Wainwright  Inlet. 

That  was  our  last  hope,  until  your  vessels  were  discovered  by  oni'  of 
our  boat  expeditions.  Counting  the  ci-ews  of  the  four  wrecl-red  ships, 
we  nund^er  some  twelve  hundred  souls,  with  not  more  than  three 
moutlis'  provisions  and  fuel ;  no  clothing  suitable  for  winter  wear.  An 
attempt  to  pass  the  winter  here  would  be  suicidal.  Not  moi-e  than  two 
hundred  ont  of  the  twelve  hundred  would  snrvive  to  tell  tlu-  sutfei'ings 
of  the  others. 

Looking  our  deplorable  situation  squarely  in  the  face,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  to  save  the  lives  of  our  erews  a  speedy  abandonment  of  our 
ships  is  necessary.  A  change  of  w-ind  to  the  north  for  twenty-four 
hours  woidd  canse  the  young  iee  to  make  so  stout  as  to  effectually 
close  up  the  nai-row  passage  and  cut  off  our  retreat  l>y  boats. 

We  realize  your  peculiar  situation  as  to  duty,  and  the  bright  pros- 
pects you  have  for  a  good  catch  in  oil  and  bone  before  the  season 
expires,  and  now  call  on  you,  in  the  voice  of  humanity,  to  abandon  your 
whaling,  sacrifice  your  personal  interests  as  well  as  that  of  youi"  owiu-rs. 
and  put  yourselves  in  condition  to  receive  on  board  ourselves  and  cri'ws 
for  transit  to  some  civilized  port,  feeling  assured  that  our  riovei'umcnt. 
so  jealous  of  its  philanthropy,  will  make  ample  comiiensation  for  all 
your  losses.  We  shall  commence  sending  the  sick  and  sonic  pr'ovisions 
tomorrow.  With  a  small  boat,  and  near  70  miles  for  (he  uumi  to  pull, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  send  much  provisions. 

Feeling  confident  that  you  will  not  abandon  us, 

We  are,   respectfully,   yours. 

Henry  Pease.  Jr. 
With  thirtv-one  other  masters." 
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The  niomorialists  say  that  but  one  answer  eonld  be  made  to  siich  an 
appeal,  and  that  after  consultation  the  masters  of  the  ships  thus  ad- 
dressed determined  to  abandon  their  voyages  and  receive  the  ship- 
wrecked crews,  trusting  in  the  justice  and  generosity  of  their  govern- 
ment to  proiierly  compensate  them  for  their  losses  and  expenses  tlras 
to  be  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  shipwrecked  American 
seamen. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  that  purpose.  The  cutting- 
stages  were  taken  in,  the  cutting-falls  unreeved,  casks  shooked,  and 
the  vessels  taken  to  an  anchorage  south  of  Blossom  Shoal.  That  on  tlic 
nth  day  of  Se]itend)cr  and  daxs  following  the  shipwrecked  sailors 
were  taken  on  board  and  the  vess(>l  proceeded  with  them  to  ITonolnlu." 

The  owners  of  the  live  vessels  l>riiiging  down  these  wrecked  seamen, 
presented  to  Congress  their  claims  fur  damages  from  the  loss  of  the 
season's  whaling,  showing  these  amounts  due  the  following  vessels: — 

Bark  Daniel  Webster $50,762.50 

Bark  Lagoda 

900  barrels  whale-oil,  at  75c  per  gal .$21,262.50 

16.000  pounds  whalebone,  at  $1.75  per  lb 28.000.00 

Loss  and  damage  to  outfits  and  ships 120.75 

Loss  of  anchor.  2.500  pounds,  at  6  cents 150.00 

51.03.3.25 

Bark  Europa 71,1 00.00 

Bark  Midas 51,052.90 

Bark    Progress 51,094..30 

The  bill  as  finally  passed  by  the  First  Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress on  Aug.  29th.  1890.  and  later  by  the  Senate  and  aiiproved  bv  the 
President  Fel).  21st.  1S91,  made  the  following  awards  on  the  basis  of 
the  men  brought  down  on  each  vessel: — 

Bark  Midas 143  men  (W  .$138.89..  .  .$19,861.27 

Bark  Daniel  Webster  155  men  @     138.89....    21,527.95 

Bark  Lagoda 170  men  @     138.89.. . .   23,611.30 

Bark  Progress 188  men  (ai     138.89..  ..    26.111.32 

Bark  Eitropa 244  men   @     138.89..  ..    33.889.16     $125,001.00 

900 
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These  aiiiomits  were  to  lie  p.-iid  over  to  flic  owners  for  the  benefit, 
of  themselves;  ami  of  sih'Ii  of  the  officers  ami  crews  of  said  vessels, 
respectively,  as  were  engaged  in  that  particular  season  of  the  cruise  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  during  which  said  rescue  was  made,  and  such  moneys 
should  Ik'  distributed  by  the  owners  between  themselves  and  said  of- 
ficers and  crews  in  the  jiroportion  to  their  respective  lays,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary  earnings  from  the  said  cruise  woukl 
li.ive  been  distributed. 
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The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety voted  by  14  to  3  to  in- 
crease the  yearly  dues  from  $1  to 
$2.  This  change  was  not  secured  by 
its  supporters  without  debate.  Twenty 
members  were  present.  Herbert  E. 
Cushman   presided. 

CrUATOIfS  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  museum  section  of  this  society 
for  1904-05,  I  find  the  following:  "A 
home  of  our  own  and  money  to  sup- 
port it  is  one  of  our  dreams  for  the 
future."  In  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Miss  Bourne  the  home  has.  been 
realized.  The  money  needs  I  am  sure 
our  president  and  treasurer  will  ex- 
plain to  you. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great 
activity  in  our  society.  The  installa- 
tion of  all  of  our  whalin.s^  material  in 
the  Bourne  museum  will  add  much  to 
its  intere-st.  The  whale  boat  is  now 
in  place  and  the  course  of  a  wck  our 
Captain  Smith  assures  me  that  he  will 
have  it  full  equipped.  Judging  from 
the  fine  work  that  he  has  done  on  the 


Lagoda  we  need  have  no  fear  but  that 
she  will  be  absolutely  complete  in 
every  detail.  The  heavier  and  larger 
objects  have  also  been  moved  in..  The 
remaining  whaling  material  will  be 
placed  as  soon  as  canes  can  be  obtained 
to  contain  it.  These  we  are  much  in 
need  of.  In  fact  they  are  an  absolute 
necessity. 

The  increase  of  visitors  to  our 
rooms  has  been  most  encouraging. 
Since  January  first  over  SOO  pay  vis- 
itors have  passed  through  our  doors. 
This  number  I  have  reason  to  feel,  will 
be  materially  increased  during  the 
spring"  and  summer  months. 

On  Sundays  the  Whaling  museum 
has  been  opened  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  attendance  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. In  this  connection  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  one  of  our  mem- 
berB,  William  Huston,  for  his  valuable 
assistance. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  congratulate 
the  society  on  the  number  of  acces- 
sions we  have  received  for  our  muse- 
um the  past  ye;Lr,  many  of  which  are 
not  only  interesting,  but  valuable.  A 
full    list   of  these   follows: 


Gifts  to  Society. 

The  list  of  accessions  to  the  society's 
collection  is  as  follows: 

AVilliam  A.  Mackie — Saddle  bag, 
period   1812, 

Miss  Lizzie  R.  Hazzard — Photo  of 
Ca.pt.  Ichabod  T.  Hazzard,  Continental 
and  Confederate  money. 

Gideon  Allen,  Jr. — Pa.ssport,  Con- 
federate bond,  Canadian  scrip  and 
pair  gold  bowed  spectacles  worn  by 
his  father   Gideon   Allen  senior. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ede.s — Ensigns  commis- 
sion, signed  by  Gov.  Caleb  Strong, 
1816. 

S.  R.  Brownell — Old  musket  and 
two   powder  horns. 

Charles  D.  Beetle — Old  sugar  tester, 
cannon  ball  found  on  shore  of  East 
French  avenue. 

Augustus  G.  Moulton — Ambergris. 

Miss  Gertrude  S.  Taber — Photo 
James  Arnold. 

Howard  M.  Wood — A  large  photo  of 
bark   C.   W.    Morgan,   framed. 

William   H.   Tripp — Curling   irons. 

iVIrs.  Ijoum  Snow.  Jr. — Boxes  for 
ship's  papers,  anr"  documents. 

William  E.  Robinson — Oilmeter, 
l>air   tongs. 

Geo.  H.  H.  Allen — Order  from  city 
council  to  investigate  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  city   March   8,    1860. 

Charles  M.  Hussey — Ambregris  and 
primed  metal  sliell  for  Cunningham 
and   Mason  sun. 

Chas.  H.  Taber — Snatch  block  made 
of  bone. 

Anna  and  AValton  Ricketson — Gold 
pins  containing  hair  of  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Russell  and  wife 
of  Daniel  Ricketson,  and  .Toseph.  son 
of  Rebecca  and  Daniel   Riclietson. 

Mrs.  A.  Evan.s — Shell  jewelry  made 
by  John  Sherman  Coquen  on  board 
bark  Merlin.   1874. 

Herbert  Hammond — Cane  made 
from  timber  from   bark  Niger. 

Mrs.  David  J.  Burdick — Miniature 
bedstead   made  at  sea  from  bone. 

C.  H.  Brownell — Maps  of  New  Bed- 
frod  and  Westport. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Schultz — Nautical 
instruments  and  whales  tooth  scrim- 
shauned, 

T.  J.  Borden — Desk  used  by  Perry 
Ru.ssell  about  1814. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Wilcox — Inlaid 
writing  desk. 

Mary  S.  and  Myra  J.  Kent — Old 
deed  to  house  and  lot  959  Purchase 
street,  of  their  great  grandfather, 
Thurston    Chapman. 

Mrs.  Laura  Whelden  Thorne  — 
Bound  typewritten  letters  of  her 
mother,  Clara  Kingman  Whelden  on 
board  ship  John  Howland.  1864  to 
1870. 


Mrs.  Caroline  Aldrich — A  cake  of 
caravan   tea. 

Oliver  G.  Ricketson — Powder  horn, 
(old   and   beautifully   engraved.) 

Henry  B.  Worth — Cane  made  from 
whales'  teetii  and  two  log  books. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Hicks  —  Large  oil 
painting  by  Charles  Gifford. 

Mrs.   Betsey   Spooner — Drip  stone. 

Mrs.  Willis  G.  Coggeshall — Fire 
bucket,  Japanese  box  and  daguerreo- 
type. 

Charles    R.    Crane — Turkish    caique. 

Jlrs.  Charles  M.  Hussey — Largp 
framed  portrait  of  her  father,  William 
R.  Wing. 

Lafayette  P.  Gifford — Westport 
brass  oil   faucet  and  hose. 

Joseph  Walsh — Government  pu.bli- 
cations. 

Everett  R.  Bartlett — Bead  pin  cush- 
ion, ivory  busl<,  shot  pouch,  powder 
horn,  oil  lamp,  small  pitcher  and 
knife. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. — Boston  pa- 
pers appertaining  to  bark  Eliza 
Adams. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Humphrey.  Jr. — Two 
old  coverlets  made  in  Dartmouth, 
1776,    1791. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Watkins — Trundle 
bed,    band   box   and   two   baskets. 

F.  H.  Purrington — Lock  and  key 
from   the   John   Avery   Parker   house. 

H.  M.  Hammond — Chip  from  tree 
at   St.   Helena. 

William  I^ord  Smith — Two  spears 
and  two  arrows,  from  Dutch  New 
Guinea. 

William  Huston — I'air  Mexican 
spurs  and   bit. 

Rebecca  W.  Hawes — Ceremonial 
adze  from  the  South  Seas  and  yard- 
stick  made   of  whale   bone. 

Henrv  H.  Crapo^First  records  of 
the  Bedford  bank,   1803. 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  Bailey — Inter- 
esting  books  and   documents. 

Miss  Mary  Rodman — Relics  of  her 
Nantucket  ancestors. 

William  W.  Crapo — Books,  docu- 
ments, and  newspapers  of  early  date. 

William    Arthur    Wing — Books,    etc. 

Miss  Emily  Hussey — Various  docu- 
ments and  newspapers  of  early  date. 

I'^rank  E.  Brown — Documents  of  in- 
terest including  several  printed  poems 
that'  were  composed  at  sea  by  Henry 
Gooding.  Some  of  the  titles  are  as 
follows:  "The  Sailor  Boy's  Song," 
"The  Sailor's  Regret,"  "The  Sailor's 
Thoughts  of  Home,"  and  one  in  mem- 
ory of  Eli  Dodge  who  was  killed  by  a 
whale.  Sept.  4,  1858.  One  of  the 
verses  runs  .as  follows: 
"How  little   we  thought,  but  a  moment 

before. 
When    near  us  he   bravely   did  contend. 
With   the  huge  monster  then  weltering 

in   its  gore. 
That  he  would  to  hades  Eli  send." 


Miss  Sarah  Francis  iTowlaiid,  por- 
trait of  htr  father,  James  How- 
land,   2d. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  interest- 
ing articles  have  been  deposited  as 
loans,  and  although  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  detail  in  this  report,  they 
iiave  been  gladly  received  and  aro 
fully   appreciated. 

In  connection  with  the  gift  from 
Miss  Ilowland,  Mr.  Wood  read  the 
following    letter    from     the    donor: 

]34    Bridge    Street,    Salem. 
August   ISth. 
Mr.   Wood, 

Dear   Sir:  — 

"Your  note  reached  me  on  time.  I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  delay  in 
answering,  but  the  long  intense  heat 
made  me  ill.  My  father,  James  How- 
land  2nd,  son  of  John  and  Pliance 
Shephard  Howland,  was  born  in  1784 
on  August  lath.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Delano,  a  daughter  of  Abishi 
Delano.  On  his  18th  birthday,  in  1802, 
his  father  gave  him  a  ship, — a  mer- 
chant ship,  sailing  from  New  York. 
His  ports  of  destination  were  Russia. 
Bremen,  France.  It  was  during  these 
earliest  voyages,  that  he  collected  the 
many  beautiful  things  that  we  own. 
On  his  return  from  his  first  voyages, 
he  married  and  took  his  bride  for 
her  wedding  trip,  on  his  second  trij). 
At  the  end  of  this  they  were  neither 
of  them  19  years  old.  About  eight 
years  later,  his  ship  caught  on  tin' 
in  mid-ocean.  He  had  400  Dutch 
emigrants  on  board.  They  were 
crowded  on  the  upper  decks,  the 
hatches  battened  down,  and  full  sail 
crowded  on  to  reach  Xew  York  which 
he  did,  landing  every  man  safely.  He 
gave  up  sea  life  then,  turning  his  in- 
terest and  attention  to  local  affairs. 
His  first  house-keeping  was  on  Johnny 
Cake  Hill.  Grandfather  gave  each 
of  his  children  building  lots  on  Sixth 
street  and  father  built  on  his,  corner 
of  School  street.  He  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  connection  with  laying  out  the 
streets  in  Xew  Bedford.  His  ex- 
tremely big  bump  for  straight  lines, 
running  them  due  north  and  south, 
east  and  west.  The  origin.-il  plan 
being  for  ,-v  residence  on  each  corner 
lot. 

"He  became  interested  in  politics, 
and  affairs  of  the  nation  and  was  sent 
to  Washington  and  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature. His  first  wife  died  and  two 
ye.-irs  later  he  married  my  mother, 
Ducretia  Bartlett  Hussey  of  Hallowell, 
Maine.  descendant  of  Christopher 
Hussey  and  Theodore  Batchelor  Hus- 
sey. In  this  family  there  were  eight 
children,  and  of  this  large  Howland 
family,  I  am  the  only  one  left.  Please 
destroy   whatever   is  of   no   use   to  you 


and  if  you  wish  any  further  statistics, 
please  let  me  know.  Father  died  in 
February,    1861,    in    his    78th    year. 

"With  kind  regards, 

"Sarah  Francis  Howland." 


(iivcs    VVhaliiiif    Collection. 

Frank  Wood  presented  to  the 
society  his  whalin.^  collection,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
comprising  140  pieces.  He  offered  the 
gift  in  the  n,ame  of  Mrs.  Wood,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father  and  uncles  of 
the   Seabury   family. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  gift,  and 
Mr.  Wood  was  extended  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks. 

The  report  of  the  trea.surer.  Fred- 
erick H    Taber.  was  as  follows: 

Balance   Mar.   25,   1916 $       15  81 

Dues    860.00 

.SuBtaining  memberships   ....        655.00 

.Admission   fees    298.50 

Dividends  3 171.00 

Sale  of  pamphlets    11.30 

Other   income    245.50 


$2,257.11 

Disburseinciits. 

Salaries  and   wages    $1,163.92 

Coal 227.80 

Insurance 211.47 

Depo.sit  in  Five  Cent  Savings 

bank    7  5.00 

Sundry  bills 549.77 

Balance     29.15 


2.257.11 


Mr.  Taber  stated  that  the  society 
has  908  annual  members  and  38  life 
members;  and  that  141  new  members 
have  joined  this  year. 

Scci-ctary  Woilli  Koports. 

Henry  B.  Worth.  secreiar.v  of  the 
society,  presented  his  annual  report, 
as  follows: 

The  membership  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  since  a  year  ago;  141 
additions  have  been  enrolled,  and  the 
present    number    is    946. 

Members  who  have  died:  Sarah  W. 
Seabury,  Mary  A.  Milliken,  Martha 
Coggeshall,  Lydio  W.  Grinnell.  Mary 
J.  Washburn.  Eliza  B.  Smith,  Emma 
T.  Church.  Su.san  E.  Slade.  Alice  K. 
Howland,  M.'iry  R.  Rotch,  Thomas  M. 
Stetson,  Nathaniel  C.  Nash.  John  C. 
Rhodes.  Loum  Snow,  Myles  Standish. 
Frederick  Swift,  E.  B.  McLeod.  Worth 
G.   Ross. 

Honor.iry  membership  was  extended 
by  the  executive  board  to  Miss  Emily 
Bourne,  the  donor  of  the  Whaling 
museum. 


The  appropriate  bronze  sign  repre- 
senting the  sail  of  a  ship,  which 
projects  over  the  Water  street  en- 
trance, was  presented  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence  L.    Waite. 

Abbott  P.  Smith  donated  the  sum 
of  $1000  to  ths  permanent  fund  of 
the  society  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
Ruth  L.  Smith. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  June  17,  1916,  at  the 
home  of  the  president,  from  3  to  5 
o'clock,  at  which  time  George  H. 
Tripp,  vice  president,  read  a  paper 
on    "The   Authors   of   New   Bedford." 

Owing-  to  the  delay  in  completing 
the  new  museum,  the  September 
ciuarteriy    meeting   was    deferred. 

The  date  .selected  by  Miss  Bourne 
for  the  dedication  was  November  23, 
1!)1B,  when  the  members  and  the 
public  were  invited  to  attend  the 
exercises  in  the  new  building. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  society  wa!= 
held  at  the  same  place  Saturday  after- 
noon, November  25,  11)16,  when  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  to  a  large 
gathering. 

A  full  account  of  both  meetings  is 
contained  iri  the  latest  publication, 
No.   4  5. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  at  the 
build  inpr  on  Water  street  Tuesday, 
March  27,  1917,  when  Henry  H.  Crapo 
presented  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
"Banks  of  New  Bedford." 

The  social  event  of  the  year  was 
the  Mardi  Gras  party,  February  20. 
1917,  in  DulT's  hall  which  was  a  large 
gathering  and  a  gay  and  lively  occa- 
sion. The  newspaper  account  stated 
that  it  closed  at  midnight  when  the 
Lenten   season    began. 

School  Children's  Visits. 

Miss  Carolyn  S.  Jones  of  the  educa- 
tion section,  reports  activity  in  the 
number  of  classes  in  the  public 
schools  that  have  visited  the  museum. 
The  teachers  and  number  of  pupils 
are  as  follows: 

Miss  Carver,  Fifth  Street  school. 
30;  Miss  Gifford,  Middle  Street  school, 
35;  Miss  Gleason,  Congdon  school, 
twice,  30;  Miss  Fish.  Middle  Street 
school,  35;  Mrs.  Smead,  Middle  Street 
school,  20;  Miss  Bri,ggs,  Ingraham 
school,  30;  Mrs.  Manning.  Jlreh  Swift 
school,  28;  Miss  McAfee,  Knowltoii 
school,  twice,  25;  Grammar  school, 
Mattapoisett.   20. 

The  publication  of  pamphlets  has 
continued  in  the  printing  of  No.  44 
and  45,  both  of  which  have  dealt 
chiefly  with  whaling  subiects.  The 
former  contains  a  description  of  the 
voyages  of  (he  "Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,"  an  old-time  whaler;  and  articles 
on  the  merchants'  counting  rooms  and 
the  New  Bedford  outfitters. 


The  second  is  devoted  to  the  Bourne 
museum,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
exercises  at  the  dedication  and  at  the 
first  meeting  held  in  the  building  by 
the   members. 

These  two  pamphlets  add  seventy- 
five  pages  with  numerous  illustrations 
to  the  whaling  history  of  New  Bed- 
ford and  present  information  on  topics 
that   can   be  found   nowhere   else. 

The.se  publications  now  comprise 
nearly  SOO  iiages  of  history  relating 
to  New  Bedford  and  vicinity  with 
many    valuable    illustrations. 

The  overshadowing  event  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  completion, 
dedication  and  presentation  of  the 
Bourne   Memorial    museum. 

The  history  of  this  unique  donation 
IS  given  in  detail  in  the  two  pamphlets 
that  have  been   printed  the  past  year. 

One  phase  of  this  new  department 
of  the  museum  that  should  be  pre- 
sented at  this  time,  is  the  cost  of 
maintainence  of  the  institution  as  it 
now   exists. 

The  time  has  come  to  describe  what 
has  heretofore  been  the  condition  and 
how  this  has  been  greatly  changed 
by   the   new   museum. 

The  two-story  building  with  the 
entrance  on  Water  street  has  required 
a  janitor  and  curator  to  attend  to  the 
property  and  assist  visitors.  All  per- 
sons entering  the  building  pa.ssed  the 
station  of  the  curator  and  received 
careful  atter.tion.  None  could  pass 
in  unnoticed.  Unless  the  number  of 
visitors  was  specially  large  the  curator 
would   not  require  assistants.  • 

The  new  museum  has  introduced 
further  demands.  It  is  some  distance 
from  the  Water  street  entrance  and 
on  a  higher  level.  Its  first  floor  is  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  second  .story 
of  the  original  building.  If  visitors 
were  admitted  through  the  Water 
street  entrance  the  curator  could  not 
give  attention  to  both  buildings,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  both  parts 
of  the  property  need  be  watched 
whene\'er  visitors  are  present.  This 
requires  two  persons,  one  in  each  de- 
I)artment  of  the  museum,  especially 
if  the  entrance'  from  Water  street 
and  Bethel  street  are  both  used  at 
the  same  time. 

The  new  museum  has  added  nearly 
threefold  as  much  room  to  heat  and 
keep  in  order  as  previously.  This 
means  more  coal  and  janitor  service. 


Cautain   Smitli,   Master. 

Then  the  .=hip  not  only  requires  a 
guard,  but  it  demands  peculiar  train- 
ing to  Keep  in  order.  It  is  not  a 
picture  hanging  on  the  wall  that  only 
demands  freedom  from  dust.  Besides 
the  deck  with  its  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, the  sars  and   rigging,  there  are 


twenty  sails  spread  or  furled,  and  all 
to  be  kept  clean  and  in  sood  order 
and  repair.  None  but  a  practical 
.seaman  would  know  how  to  attend 
to  such  duties.  Such  a  valuable  piece 
of  property  .should  not  be  left  to  ■-» 
landsman  of  even  the  most  conscien- 
tious mind  and  purpose.  If  repairs 
were  required  the  shipkeeper  must 
understand  the  need.  Such  men  are 
not  as  numerous  as  when  whaleships 
were  crowded  at  our  wharves. 

With  this  situation  in  mind  the 
executive  board  secured  the  services 
of  Captain  Charles  W.  Smith,  for- 
merly of  Pi-ovincetown.  a  retired 
whaling  master,  and  he  has  had 
charge  of  tlie  museum  and  ship  since 
the    dedication. 

Other  items  of  expense  could  be 
mentioned. 

The  privilege  of  having  this  unique 
and  masrnificent  work  of  art  has 
brought  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  it  in  a  suitable  and 
adequate  manner.  This  tasl^  has  .so 
far  been  undertaken  by  the  president 
and    a    few    enthusiastic    friends. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  submit  to 
you  a  proposition  that  you  increase 
your  annual  subscriptions.  Whether 
it  is  wise  at  this  time  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  is  for  you  to  decide. 
The  executive  board  has  concluded  to 
propo.se  that  you  increase  the  annual 
dues  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars 
and  that  the  by-laws  of  the  society 
be  amended  in  this  particular  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "two"  in  place  of 
"one"  in  the  section  relating  to  an- 
nu.al    dues. 

OFFICKUS    ELECTED. 

The  following  list  of  officers,  as  pre- 
.sented  by  the  nominating  committee. 
was   elected : 

President — Herbert    E.   Cushman. 

Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Oliver   Prescott,   Jr. 

Treasurer — Frederic  H.  Taber. 

Secretary — Henry  B.  Worth. 

Directors  for  three  yeans — Oliver  P. 
]{rown.  Job  C.  Tripp,  R.  C.  P.  Cogges- 
hall. 

President  Cushman  remarked  upon 
the  fact  that  the  society's  income  and 
expenses  for  last  ye.ir  were  about  the 
same  in  amount,  and  .said  tliat  the 
secretary  tiiat  put  tiie  necessities  of 
the  organization  ably  before  the  mem- 
bers. "During  the  year."  he  con- 
tinued, "we  have  aslsed  friends  to  be- 
come .sustaining  members,  and  a  num- 
ber have  volunteered.  They  have 
paid  $7.')0,  which,  with  $900  from  the 
other  members  at  $1  each,  totals 
about  $1000.  In  addition  to  that,  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  obtain  between 
$200    and    $.'!00    from    our    investment 


funds.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  our  entertainments.  This 
year,  we  derived  about  $74  from  that 
source;  so  that  about  $2000  a  year  is 
all  we  can  deijend  upon,  under  pres- 
ent  conditions. 

"This  year,  in  addition  to  the 
curator  and  janitor,  we  will  have  to 
have  a  man  in  cliarge  of  tlie  sliip. 
With  these  expenses,  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  pay  for  coal  and  for  sundry 
items?  How  are  we  going  to  arrange 
for  a  little  fund  that  we  ou.ght  to 
have,  to  buy  things  for  the  museum 
when    the    oportunity    comes?" 

President  Cushman  said  that  the 
museum  and  ship  presented  by  Miss 
Bourne  made  the  society  the  possessor 
of  something  that  could  not  be 
equalled  in  this  country.  "Let  us 
show  Wiss  Bourne,  or  anyone."  he 
said,  "that  the  society  is  going  to  do 
its  part." 

The  president  stated  tliat  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  a  few  days  ago, 
it  was  voted  to  make  Miss  Bourne  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society  and 
upon  motion  of  Abbott  P.  Smith,  the 
nieetin.g  voted  to  endorse  the  action 
of   the   directors. 


DOrBLING  THE  DUES. 

Mr.  Smith  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  society  should  raise  at  least 
$5000  for  annual  expenditures:  and 
that  $2  was  a  small  amount  for  dues, 
in  comparison  with  the  value  re- 
ceived. 

Miss  RlizaI.eth  Watson  declared  that 
it  would  be  almost  suicidal  to  raise 
the  dues  to  $2,  as  tliere  were  a  great 
many  who  gave  $1  just  to  help  the 
society,  who  would  resign  if  $2  were 
charged. 

William  E.  Hatch  said  he  heard 
the  same  argument  once  before,  when 
a  club  to  which  he  belonged  proposed 
a  dollar  raise  in  dues.  "But."  he 
said,  "instead  of  the  members  leav- 
ing, more  came  in.  In  another  club, 
where  the  dues  were  raised  half  a 
dollar,  very  few  left. 

"In  a  city  of  this  size,  the  historical 
society  ought  to  have  five  times  as 
much  support  as  this  society  receives. 
We  ought  to  increase  tlie  dues  and 
also  canvass  for  increased  member- 
ship. If  the  matter  were  laid  before 
100  citi;:ens,  I  think  there  would  be 
no  trouble  in  .getting  members,  at 
$2.50.  We  ought  to  have  from  2000 
to  HOOO  members,  with  dues  ran.gin^ 
from  $1  to  $5.  There  should  be  no 
trouble  m  supporting  this  magnificent 
institution." 

Mi.ss  Watson  said  there  were  many 
women  members  who  would  pay  $1, 
but  had  so  many  charities  to  contri- 
bute  to.    that   they  could    not    pay    $2. 


Mrs.  Clement  N,  Swift  said  she  was 
opposed  to  raisins  tlie  dues.  "If  there 
is  war."  she  said,  "taxes  will  be  in- 
creased. There  are  two  submarines 
lying-  off  the  coast;  and  who  knows 
what  is  coming:,  and  what  the  ex- 
penses are   goins:   to   be?" 

Mr.«).  Wood  suggested  that  the  city 
3iii,£cht  help  support  the  society. 

"I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  foistin.s; 
everythin.g  upon  the  city "  said  Mr. 
Hatch.  "The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  money  comes  out  of  the  ocean. 
The  people  will  have  to   pay  for  it." 

Mr.  Worth  stated  that  the  rule  in 
Mas.sachusetts  was  that  mone.v  ap- 
propriated from  public  taxes  must  be 
expended   for  public  benefits. 

O.  S.  Coolc  asked  if  the  delinquent 
members  previously  mentioned  had 
lieen  long  in  arrears,  and  whether 
they  were  always  the  same   members. 

The  treasurer  replied  that  not  over 
twenty  of  the  members  had  been  in 
arrears  more  than  two  years. 

Mrs.  Swift  made  the  su,ggestion  that 
the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  be 
asked  to  interest  the  French  people 
in  the  societ.v;  and  Miss  Watson  sug- 
gested that  systematic  publicity  work 
be   undertaken. 

A.  P.  Smith  said  he  would  like  to 
hear  how  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
the   extra   money  needed. 

"Tou  can't  pay  for  a  $10  horse 
with  a  $5  bill,"  said  President  Cush- 
man.  "I  am  not  willing  to  go  on  for 
another  year  worrying  as  I  have  wor- 
ried for  the  last  three  years,  and  tak- 
ing chances  of  bein.g  $1000  in  the 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  am 
willing  to  retire,  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  go  on,  uniess  interest  is  shown.  I 
ought  not  to  go  on,  anyway,  as  I  have 
all  that  one  man  ought  to  do-.  I  am 
not  going  on  with  $1  dues  for  a  $2 
outfit:  and  if  the  people  of  New  Bed- 
ford have  not  loyalty  enough  to  stand 
by  this  institution,  I  am  sorry  for 
New  Bedford  and  its  people.  Suppose 
we  do  drop  a  few  members,  although 
we  should  be  sorry  to  lose  them,  we 
ought  to  get  more  who  will  pay.  I 
do  not  think  your  officers  should  be 
asked  to  go  on,  and  not  expect  the 
members  to  show  whether  they  have 
interest  enough  to  pay  the  additional 
amount.  If  they  have  not.  the  sooner 
we   find   it   out,   the   better." 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  society  had 
28  or  30  sustaining  members,  paying 


$25  a  year.  He  suggested  increasing 
their  dues  to   $75. 

President  Cu.shman  opposed  the 
idea.  "I  think  they  would  feel  that 
others  should  do  their  part."  he  re- 
marked. "I  would  be  glad."  he  con- 
tinued, "to  accept  a  motion  to  shut 
down  until  we  have  the  money  to 
run  the  instituion.  I  would  like  to 
shut  it  down,  and  see  how  New  Bed- 
ford  feels  about   it." 

ilr.  Taber  moved  that  the  dues  be 
increased  from  $1  to  $2,  beginning- 
April  1st.  The  motion  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  3. 


Comniittces  Named. 

President  Cushman  announced  the 
apiiointment  of  the  following  com- 
mittees: 

House — R.  C.  P.  Coggeshall,  Mrs. 
Annie  S.   Wood,   Miss  Florence   Waite. 

Finance — Oliver  S.  Brown.  Abbott 
P.  Smith,  the  treasurer  and  president. 

He  added  that  he  would  like  to 
appoint  a  special  i)ublicity  committee 
of  women,  and  pay  them  a  commis- 
sion on  new  members  secured.  He 
believed  that  by  increasing  the  d'  ics. 
not  iiiore  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
present   membership   would   be   lost. 

Upon  motion  of  O.  S.  Cook,  the 
meeting  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
President  Cushman,  in  recognition  of 
faithful  service  in  the  past  and  of 
gratitude  t  Aim  for  sacrificing  his 
time  in  acting  as  president  for  an- 
other year. 

A.  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended 
to  the  secretary,  treasurer  and 
curator. 

Placid  consideration  of  routine  busi- 
ness i-ias  usually  constituted  the  en- 
tire pro.granime  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society:  but  last  night  there  was  a 
real  argument,  and  the  members  who 
championed  the  opposing  sides  spoke 
out   freely. 

The  difference  of  opinion  arose  over 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  annual 
due.s  from  .$1  to  $2,  to  meet  increased 
expenses.  The  recommendation  for 
an  incre.ase  was  finally  carried,  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  3. 

Twenty  members  were  present  at 
the  meeting.  President  Cushman  pre- 
siding". 


Authors  of  New  Bedford 

George  H.  Tripp 


In  a  city  devoted  to  commercial  pur- 
suits and  business  activities  as  is  New 
Bedford,  a  literary  census  of  this  lo- 
cality might  seem  at  first  to  be  as 
short  as  the  famous  chapter  on  snakes 
in  the  History  of  Ireland.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  quite  a  respectable  show- 
ing of  authors  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  books  or  periodicals,  as  vill 
appear  in  the  ajjpendix  to  this  paper, 
giving  a  list  of  all  who  have  been 
found,  not  restricting  the  list  to  those 
born  in  the  confines  of  Old  Dartmouth, 
but  including  those  associated  with 
this  section  by  residence  for  an  appre- 
ciable time. 

Among  New  Bedford  authors  al- 
though they  present  no  specimens  that 
might  be  called  Big  Berthas,  yet  a  sur- 
prising number  of  7  5s  have  succeeded 
in  the  city  of  their  liirth  or  adoption, 
in  defendine  its  fair  fame  against  the 
charge  of   literary  sterility. 

In  the  12th  and  1.3th  report";  of  tne 
New  Bedford  Free  I'nbli'j  I.ibiary 
were  printed  lists  3f  N  ?w  BetU' >'d  im- 
prints, prepared  oy  Tlobert  Ingraham 
with  great  care,  and  wnich  give  a 
comprehensive  list  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford pulilications  up  to  that  tin'e,  .say 
1865.  This  catalos'ue  comprised  not 
only  the  work  of  .\e,v  Bedford  men, 
but  books  which  wer3  lu-inted  in  New 
Bedford  offices,  whoever  the  .lUtbois 
might  be.  It  also  n'^l'ided  a  full  list 
of  municipal  documents.  which  of 
course  is  not  within  the  rang?  of  our 
present    paper. 

A  bare  list  of  authors  with  their 
publications  is  at  best  uninteresting 
reading.  Even  the  genius  of  th.^  Bib- 
lical authors  did  not  make  the  genea- 
logical tables  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  extreme  interest",  ^ind 
Homer's  list  of  ships  is  not  the  most 
exciting  part  of  "The  Iliad." 

I  have  thought  it  well  in  this  paper 
to  present  classified  lists  of  authors, 
arranged  with  some  care,  which  will 
perhaps  best  bring  together  those  who 
have  written  on  cognate  subjects,  so 
the  grouping  will  be  sonething  alter 
tnis    manner. 

First,  those  who  have  written  on  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  subjects; 
next,  in  the  department  of  social  re- 
lations; then,  language,  science,  ap- 
plied science  or  the  useful  arts,  the 
fine  arts,  literature,  travel,  biograpliy, 
history  and  fiction;  then,  to  complete 
the  review,  a  list  of  those  who  have 
written  about  this  region,  and  refer- 
ences   to    New    Bedford    from    various 


books  and  periodicals. 

In  New  England  towns  in  eirly 
times,  the  principal  mtellectual  ac- 
tivities were  confine!  to  tire  clergy, 
and  Old  Dartmouth  v/as  no  eis'coption. 
We  here  find  a  preponderanC';  of  re- 
ligious tracts  and  controversial 
pamphlets.  The  older  race  of  ilergy- 
men  was  prone  to  rush  into  print  and 
offensively  or  defensively  show  v.'here 
they  as  individuals  stood  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  faith.  "Witii  MiUon's 
angels  they 

.  .  .  .Reasoned   liigli 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and 

fate, 
FixM      fate,      tree-will,      foreknowledge 

absolute; 
And   found   no  end,   in   wand'ring  mazes 

lost. 

Or,  like  the  Puritan  preachers  satir- 
ized in  "Hudibras,"  they  "proved  their 
doctrine  othodox  by  apostolic  blows 
and  Knox."  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
local  preachers  who  won  fame  was 
Samuel  West.  A  man  who  in  his  zeal 
for  knowledge  was  ready  to  walk  with 
his  shoes  in  his  hands  from  Barnstable 
to  Cambridge— and  on  his  examina- 
tion for  Harvard  college  successfully 
defended  a  Greek  text  against  an  ex- 
amining tutor — was  bound  to  show 
his  argumentative  ability  in  his  later 
.years.  Among  the  many  writings  of 
Samuel  West,  one  of  the  most  noted 
was  his  "Essay  on  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity," first  printed  in  1793,  and  in 
which  he  argued  with  vigor  against 
the  famous  .Jonathan  Edwards.  Dr. 
West  was  not  always  writing  on  theo- 
logical themes,  however.  An  ex- 
tremely interesting  letter  published  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy," propounds  the  theory  that  Gay 
Head  was  once  a  volcano. 

Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  another  famous 
clergyman,  who  lived  and  preached  in 
New  Bedford,  published  many  sermons 
on  theological  subjects,  among  them 
election  sermons,  ordination  sermons, 
one  on  "The  Moral  Uses  of  the  Pesti- 
lence, Denominated  Asiatic  Cholera," 
a  book  of  travels  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  on  American  morals  and 
manners,  and  discourses  on  various 
subjects.  His  works  were  published 
in  three  volumes  containing  essays 
and   sermons. 

A  bitter  controversy  arose  in  1837 
over  a  pamphlet  by  Charles  Morgridgc, 
minister  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
in  New  Bedford,  entitled,  "The  True 
Believer's     Defense     Against     Charges 
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Preferred  by  Trinitarians."  Tliis  was 
answered  by  Pliineas  Crandall,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  who  wrote  "The  True  Faith 
Vindicated,  or.  Strictures  on  tlie  True 
Believer's  Defense,"  etc.,  which  was  in 
turn  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mor- 
g-ridge  by,  "An  Appendix  to  the  True 
Believer's  Defense,  or,  A  Reply  to  the 
True  Faith  Vindicated,"  etc. 

Other  sermonizers  whose  works 
were  printed  were  Rev.  Ephraim  Pea- 
body;  Enoch  Mudge,  born  in  New 
Bedford  and  minister  of  the  Port  So- 
ciety, one  of  his  pamphlets  was  en- 
titled "I^ectures  to  Young  People." 
1S3G:  Sylvester  Holmes  whose  sermon 
on  the  death  of  Averick  K.  Parker, 
the  wife  of  John  Avery  Parker,  was 
published  in  1847:  Wheelock  Craig, 
minister  of  the  Trinitaiian  church, 
who  wrote  a  sermon  on  tlie  peculiar 
topic  "Legislation  as  an  Implement 
of  Mora!  Reform."  Among  the  earlier 
clergymen  were  J.  N.  Morrison  and 
Bev."  .John  Girdwood.  William  G. 
Eliot,  born  in  New  Bedford,  after- 
wards attained  a  great  measure  of 
fame  as  a  clergyman  and  educator  in 
the  Middle  West.  His  little  book  on 
the  Unitarian  faith  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  convincing  documents  on 
the  principles  of  conservative  Unitar- 
ianisn,!.  John  Weiss  was  not  only  an 
able  sermon  writer,  but  wrote  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  and  always 
with  eloquence  and  wisdom.  William 
J.  Potter,  for  over  thirty  years  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  was  a  man 
of  viE-orous  mentality,  and  of  remark- 
able literary  abilitv.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  the  "Twenty-five  Sermons 
of  Twenty-five  Tears,"  and  "Lectures 
and  Sermons."  He  %vas  the  editor  for 
many   years   of   "The   Index." 

Among  the  later  generation  of 
clergymen.  Henry  M.  Dexter  who  for 
many  years  lived  in  New  Bedford  was 
a  great  authority  among  American 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans,  and  on  the  history  of 
rongregationalism.  The  Rev.  M.  C. 
Julien  published  sermons,  fairy  tales, 
and   poems. 

One  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  of 
the  century  on  ethical  subjects  was 
riother  Gifford,  whose  book  has  the 
following  interesting  title  "Essays  on 
Hc.'ilth.  Natural  and  Moral  I^aws  and 
Education  by  Clother  Gifford-  teacher 
of  phrenology,  physiology,  natural  and 
moral  science,  advocate  of  religion, 
purity,  peace,  temperance.  Christian 
union,"  etc.  One  stanza  of  his  poem 
will  be  all  that  T  think  you  will  need 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character 
of   his   muse. 

"Bread  should  be  baked  before  it  turn- 

etb   sour. 
And  meal  is  better  far  than  finest  (lour. 


For  this  will  clog  the  tissues  or  create 

Dyspepsia,  which  consigns  to  cruel  fate 

If  nature  gives  up  passions  running 
high, 

Or  blood  which  goes  by  steam,  or 
nerves   which  cry. 

No  stimulating  meats  should  we  par- 
take 

That  will  commotion  in  our  systems 
make. 

Tea.  coffee,  ale,  and  all  their  host  re- 
fuse. 

Lest  Nature  suffer  when  we  thus  abuse. 

But  it  our  blood  in  sluggish  streams 
sliall    flow. 

Some  healthy  stimulant  may  raise  a 
glow. 

But  naught  intoxicating  should  we 
take.— 

Yea,    all    narcotics    speedily    forsake." 

Probably  every  clergyman  who  has 
ever  preached  in  the  New  Bedford 
pulpits  has  published  more  or  less, 
.and  in  a  list  prepared  with  no  matter 
how  much  care,  there  will  inevitably 
be  omi.ssions.  I  hope  before  this 
paper  is  printed  among  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  that  .such  omis- 
sions may  be  noted  and  additions 
made,  so  that  the  catalogue  of  the 
literary  productions  of  Old  and  New 
Dartmouth  may  be  made  as  compre- 
hensive  as    jjossible. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Bates  who  was  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  Bed  ■ 
ford  for  a  term  of  years  compiled  a 
"Hymn  Book  for  Social  Worship 
Everywhere."  This  was  published  in 
New   Bedford    in    1S69. 

Amon.g  later  writers  on  religious 
themes  must  be  mentioned  with  ap- 
probation the  book  entitled  "The  R  ■- 
ligion  of  Christ  in  the  Twentieth  Cen  ■ 
tury."   by   Miss   Averic   Francis. 

Dr.  Alexander  Reed  published  an 
address  before  the  New  Bedford  Auxil- 
iary Society  for  the  Suppression  of  In- 
temperance. This  was  a  New  Bedford 
publication  in  1817.  About  the  same 
time  John  Brewer,  principal  of  the 
Friends'  Academy,  issued  an  addres-- 
to  the  same  society,  published  in  181R. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  entitled 
"The    Hole    in    the    Wall,"    written    by 

Durfee,  purports  to  attempt  tn 

correct  "the  radical  errors"  of  much 
of  the  discipline  of  Friends,  and  of  the 
administration  of  it.  This  book  prob- 
ably would  have  been  consigned  by 
John  Fiske  to  the  division  of  books 
which  he  called  crank  literature  when 
he  served  as  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Harvard  Library.  It  will  well  repay  a 
glance,  if  only  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tremes of  aridity  the  controversial 
pamphlets  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  were  carried. 

A  few  year.s  ago  a  brilliant  native  of 
Dartmouth.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker, 
wrote  profusely  on  the  subjects  of  so- 
cialism and  anarchism.  He  was,  as  he 
called    himself,    a    philosophical    anar- 
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chist.  and  his  writiiiBs  wcro  extremely 
radical,  but  always  written  with  force- 
ful argument  and  a  great  deal  of  lit- 
erary   ability. 

In  another  grouping  of  our  sub.iect 
we  will  put  those  who  have  written 
on  legal,  educational,  and  social  sub- 
jects. 

The  Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  delivered  many 
speeches  and  addres.ses  before  learned 
societies. 

H.  G.  O.  Colby,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
a  lawyer  in  this  city,  wrote  a  book  on 
"The  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  and 
Proceedings  at  T^aw  in  Massachu.sctts." 
published  in  184S. 

Hon.  .T.  H.  Clifford  also  is  represent- 
ed by  legal  pamphlets  and  various 
addresses. 

George  Fox  Tucker,  Esq.,  wrote  a 
v.aluable  disquisition  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  various  books  on  the  prep- 
aration of  wills,  and  a  book  on  the 
recent  income   tax   law. 

On  educational  themes  we  h.ave 
Andrew  Ingraham  whr>  published  a 
book  entitled  "The  Swain  School  T.,ec- 
tures."  .giving  the  lectures  delivered  by 
him  while  at  the  head  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  w'ho  after 
leaving  New  Pedford  sp»"ved  for  many 
years  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
Boston,  published  three  or  four  edu- 
cational books  of  great  importance: 

"Educational  Psychology,"  "How 
Shall  My  Child  Be  Taught,"  "Spirit 
of   the   New    Education." 

C  F.  King,  who  was  at  on©  time 
Principal  of  the  Fifth  Street  Gramm.ar 
School,  afterwards  for  manv  years  r> 
Boston  'School  Principal,  wrote  book-^ 
especially  on  geographical  subiects 
which  were  favorite  textbooks  in  the 
nublic  schools  of  the  whole  country 
for  many  vears.  On,e  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  books  was  entitled 
"Methods  and   Aids  in  Geography." 

Henry  F.  Harrington,  superintend- 
end  of  schoi>ls  for  23  years,  a  man 
whose  educational  renorts  were  the 
admiration  of  educators  everywhere 
for  their  lucid  statement,  their  pro- 
gressive princinles.  and  choice  lan- 
guage, pren.'ired  a  speller,  atid  a  gcotr- 
raphy  which  were  very  w'idelv  used, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  simplification 
of   teaching. 

Mrs.  Pnchel  S.  Howland  issued  a 
reader  which  was  called  "The  Chris- 
tian  Reader." 

George  B.  Emerson  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  w'as  published  in  Boston. 
1R42.  This  address  was  prepared  for 
"The  American  Institute  of  Tnstruc- 
tio7i"  .at  their  meeting  in  New  Bed- 
ford in  that  vear.  .T.  F.  Emerson, 
princinal  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School,  wrote  on  "Co-operation  of 
Parents  with  Teachers,"    1851. 


Walter  S.  .Mien  \yas  the  author  of 
numei-ous  review  articles,  and  jnib- 
lished  pamiihlcts  on  various  subjects 
relating  to  social  and  economic  rela- 
tions. 

A  young  man  who  worked  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  this  city,  afterwards 
going  through  college  and  entering 
the  ministry,  gave  a  very  graphic  re- 
cital of  life  in  ,a  cotton  mill,  in  a  book 
entitled  "Through  the  Mill"  by  "Al 
Priddy"  I  Frederic'k  K.  Brown.)  Mr. 
Brown  .afterwards  wrote  on  his  ex- 
perience in  school,  with  the  title 
"Through  the  School,"  then  a  later 
publication  called  "Man  or  Slachine — ■ 
Which?" 

Benjamin  K.  Bodman  in  1810  wrote 
a  forceful  plea  against  imprisonment 
for  debt,  called  "A  Voice  from  the 
Prison." 

Mr.  Rodman  himself  was  impris- 
oned fcr  some  months.  He  made  it  -a 
matter  of  pT-incinle.  During  the  thrse 
nieceding  years  he  states  that  in  New 
Bedford  alone  there  were  438  com- 
mitments to  prison  for  debt.  The 
epi.sodes  of  lattle  Dorrit  were  in  some 
respects  duplicated  here. 

In  -science  New  Bedford  authors 
have  made  a  very  good  showing.  Dr. 
.Tohn  Spare  in  ise.")  published  "The 
Differential  Calculus  with  T'nusual  and 
Pr.actical  Analysis  of  Its  Elementary 
Principles  and  Copious  Tllusti'ations  of 
its  Practical  Application."  This  book 
was  thus  reviewed  by  the  American 
Literary  Gazette  and  Publishers"  Cir- 
cular. "It  gives  intellectuality  and 
vitality  to  the  calculus  without  emas- 
culating any  of  its  difficulties.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  made 
a  very  important  contribution  toi 
mathematical  slinU'."  .Tadcd  no\'eI 
readers  iti  search  of  sonietbin^r 
new  would  cert.ainly  find  it  in  the 
books  and  pamphlets  written  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  N.  Haskins,  formerly  of  New 
Bedford,  now  a  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  "Note  on  the  Differ- 
ential Invariants  of  a  Surface  and  of 
Space":  "On  the  Invariants  of  Dif- 
ferential Forms  of  Degree  Higher 
Than  2":  "On  the  Invariants  of  Quad- 
ratic Differential  Forms":  "On  the 
Zeros  of  the  Function,  P  (x)  Comple- 
mentary to  the  Incomplete  Gamma 
Function";  "On  the  Mcasuriible 
Bounds  and  the  Distril)ution  of  Func- 
tional Values  of  Summable  Functions." 
In  Henry  W'illev,  for  many  years 
editor  of  The  Standard,  the  world  rec- 
ognized one  of  its  most  profound  stud- 
ents in  the  al.istiaise  subject  on  which 
he  wrot4>  in  his  "Introduction  to  tb'^ 
Stud.v  of  I,ichens,"  published  in  18,')7, 
and  "The  Eniimer.ation  of  the  Lichens 
Found  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  and  Its 
Vicinity,"  published  in  1892.  These 
books  gave  Mr.  Willey  deserved  promi- 
nence  in  his  chosen  field   of  study. 
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E  W.  Hervey  published  three  or 
four  notable  books  of  more  than  local 
interest,  namely,  •'Plants  Found  in 
New  Bedford  and  Its  Vicinity,"  1860: 
"The  Flora  of  New  Bedford,"  1891: 
and,  "Observations  on  the  Colors  of 
Flowers  and  Leaves,"  in  1899. 

While  I  find  no  record  of  publica- 
tions directly  attributed  to  R.  C.  In- 
graham,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  to  students  and 
writers  were  invaluable.  A  thorough 
student  in  many  lines,  his  interest  and 
help  in  scientific  subjects  were  espe- 
cially  noteworthy. 

Professor  C.  F.  Chandler,  for  many 
years  an  honored  professor  in  Colum- 
bia Universitv,  wrote  and  published 
many  books  on  chemistry  and  allied 
subjects.  Professor  Chandler  later 
received  manv  distinsuished  honors  in 
connection  with  his  long  and  honor- 
able service  as  a  professor  in  Colum- 
bia  University. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Eliot  in  her  book 
"Caterpillars  and  Their  Moths"  inter- 
ested a  large  circle  of  readers  ma 
subject  which  had  not  been  so  fully 
treated   in  a  popular  way  before. 

Among  recent  writers  on  scientific 
subjects  three  New  Bedford  men  are 
attaining  prominence:  Professor  SIo- 
cum  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Wes- 
leyan  who  has  contributed  many  arti- 
cles to  scientific  journals:  Ralph 
Beetle  assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Dartmouth— he  has  pub- 
lished various  contributions  to  mathe- 
matical science:  Frank  B.  Wade, 
teacher  of  Chemistry  in  an  Indianapo- 
lis High  School,  author  of  various 
works   in   his  chosen   subject. 

In  the  applied,  or  useful  arts,  a  curi- 
ous little  book  published  in  1S59,  writ- 
ten by  Phebe  H.  Mendell  was  called 
"The  New  Bedford  Practical  Receipt 
Book."  During  the  last  few  years 
books  on  our  most  important  industry 
have  been  written  by  Christopher  P. 
Brooks,  the  first  principal  of  the  New 
Bedford  Textile  School,  and  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Textile  De- 
iiartment  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence School.  Herbert  E.  Walms- 
ley  Henrv  W.  Nichols,  and  Thomas 
Yates  Many  of  these  books  have 
been  used  for  years  successfully  as 
textbooks  in  textile  schools,  and  are 
constantly  in  use  by  students  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  that  industry.  Mr. 
William  F.  Durfee.  of  New  Bedford,  an 
inventor  of  fundamental  processes  m 
steel  manufacture.  contributed  to 
many   scientific   journals. 

Tn  the  department  of  fine  arts  one 
New  Bedford  author  has  written  many 
delightful  books  on  famous  painters 
and  artists — Estelle  May  Hurll,  one  of 
the  few  natives  of  New  Bedford  hon- 
ored with  an  extensive  notice  in 
"Who's  Who   in  America." 


The  cacoethes  scribendi  attacked  the 
early  inhabitants  of  New  Bedford  with 
considerable  vigor.  The  writers  of 
poetry  commenced  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  when  New  Bedford 
was  a  town  of  a  very  few  thousand 
population  and  naturally  the  oppor- 
tunities for  culture  were  few,  yet  even 
in  1789  Elisha  Thornton,  who  had 
acquired  some  local  fame  by  publish- 
ing almanacs  and  dabbling  in  astro- 
nomical lore,  published  a  poem  on  the 
slave  trade,  later  republished  in 
Ricketson's   History    of   New    Bedford. 

The  first  principal  of  the  Friends' 
Academy  was  .lohn  Maitland  Brewer. 
A  poem  by  him  was  published  in  "The 
New  Bedford  Courier."  June  19,  1827. 
Half  a  dozen  lines  will  give  very  well 
the  character  of  the  versification,  and 
it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  so-called  poetry  published  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  was 
modeled  on  the  same  plan. 

"Sliall  Ostentation  hear  its  praises  rung 

And  unobstrusive  merit  not  be  sung? 

Shall  dazzling  vices  be  the  poet  s 
theme 

While  modest  virtue  sink  in  Lethe  s 
stream? 

Shall  fields  of  blood  in  future  days  be 
shown 

.\nil  Bedford's  classic  hill  remain  un- 
known?" 

In  the  "Harp  of  Acushnet,"  poem.-; 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hawes,  published  in 
1838,  we  have  the  effort  of  probablv 
the  first  female  writer  of  this  section. 
Many  of  her  poems  have  local  allu- 
sion.s,  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  de- 
scription. The  following  poem  on  a 
clambake  is  not  without  interest: 

nUIi   VILLAGK    I.'KAST   OF   SHELLS. 

The     following     hnes     were     written, 
and  sung  at  a  village  "Feast  of  Shells," 
lield     at     '-Woods     Grove,"     Fairhaven, 
Sept.    3,   1S3S: 
Let   others  sing  the  rosy   god 

Beneath   the  purple   vine. 
And    bow   them   to   the   tyrant's   nod, 

Anil    pour    the    sparkling   wine; 
Another  theme  the  Muse  for  me 

Has    chosen    from   her    wells — 
■Tis  this — beneath  the  green-wood  tree 

To   sing  the  "Feast  of  Shells." 

When  Ossian  struck  his  lyre  among 

The    Caledonian    hills, 
And    charm'd    the    echoes    as    they    sung 

Beside  the  mountain   rills. 
He  tun'd  his  liarp  they  say  of  old — 

His    tame   the    story   tells — 
And  sung  in  strains  both   soft  and  bobi 

The   ancient   "Feast   of   Shells,' 

Here  oft  the  dusky  forest  maid, 

And   hunter   of  the  wood,  ,        ,  , 

Beneath   the  oaks  have  careless  stray  d. 

Or  musing  here  have  stood. 
And   manv  a  distant  warrior  band 

Has  left  its  crags  and  tells. 
Upon    Acushnet's    banks    to    stand,  _^ 

And   grace   the   "Feast   of  Shells. 
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But  now  no  more  their  songs  are  heard 

To  break  the  stilly  night; 
No   more   the   thicltet  leaves  are  stirred 

By   scalping   knife   so   bright; 
No   more   wild   echoing   tlirough   tlie  air 

Are   heard    their   savage   yells. 
And  cause  the  pallid  maiden  fair 

To   leave   tlie   "Feast   of  Shells." 

How   fearlessly  we've   gather'd   here, 

Those  days  of  blood  are  o'er. 
Not  even   the  nimble  footed  deer 

Is  seen  upon  our  shore. 
No  gloomy  sprite  shall  frighten  us, 

Nor  Folly  with  her  bells 
Of    Reason's    crown    shall    lighten    us — 

She  rules  our  "Feast  of  Shells." — 

And  as  we  sing  the  groves  shall   ring. 

So  merrily  this  day, 
For    none    but    happy    hearts    we    brins 

Beneath   the   green-wood   gay; 
The  old  and  young  together  join. 

For  liere  a  spirit  dwells 
That    brightens    with    its    smiles    divine 

Our  village  "Feast  of  Sliells." 

Charles  G.  Congdon,  a  resident  of 
New  Bedford  for  many  years,  after- 
wards connected  with  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  editorial  writer,  published 
poems  of  good  repute,  and  also  sev- 
eral volumes  of  es.says,  which  have  a 
good  deal  of  merit.  The  titles  of  some 
of  his  works  are  "Flowers  Plucked 
Along  the  Journey  of  Lite,"  "Tribune 
F.ssa.\s."  "Carmen  Saeculare.  '  Like 
his  distinguished  uncle,  J.  B.  Congdon. 
he  was  interested  in  all  branches  of 
literary  effort.  James  B.  Congdon, 
although  not  profound  as  a  scholar, 
yet  probably  Aid  as  much  as  any  one 
man  to  elevate  the  literary  atmosphere 
of  New  Bedford.  Nothing  of  human 
affairs  was  alien  to  his  interests. 
Whether  it  was  on  the  subject  of  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  on  the  conduct  of  tlie 
Free  Public  Library,  on  the  reminis- 
cences of  local  characters,  or  the  ded- 
ication of  a  cemetery,  or  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  honors  due  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Civil  War,  James  B.  Congdon 
was  always  ready  with  his  pen,  and 
his  voice,   and   his   friendly   assistance. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  middle  of 
tlie  century.  Rev.  Walter  Jlitcliell  de- 
serves a  high  place;  although  his  poet- 
ical writings  are  few,  one  of  his  poems 
"Tackin.g  Ship  Off  I-^re  Island."  is  re- 
garded by  lovers  of  the  sea  as  one  of 
the  finest   marine  poems  ever  v^fritten. 

Tiie      weather-leech      of      the      topsail 
shivers. 
The     bowlines     strain,     and     the     lee- 
shrouds    slacken. 
The    braces    are    taut,    the    lithe    boom 
quivers. 
And     the     waves     with     the     coming 
squall-cloud   blacken. 

Open  one  point  on  the  weather-bow, 
Is  the  li.ghthouso  tall    on   Fire   Island 
Head. 
There's    a    shade    of   doubt    on    the   caji- 
tain's    brow. 
And    the    pilot    watches    the    heaving 
lead. 


I    stand    at    the    wheel,    and    with    eager 
eye 
To    sea    and    to    sky    an<l    to    shore    1 
gaze. 
Till    the    muttered    oi-der    of    "Full    and 
by!" 
Is    suddenly    changed    for    "Full    for 
stays!" 

The  ship  bends  lower  before  the  breeze. 
As    her    broadside    fair    to    the    blast 
she  lays; 
And    she   swifter    springs    to    the    rising 
seas, 
As     the     pilot     calls,     "Stand     by     for 
stays!" 

He  was  a  classmate  of  Senator  Hoar, 
who  said  of  him,  "I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  one  member  of  our 
class  whose  fame  will  last  to  remote 
posterity,  a  fame  which  he  will  owe 
to  a  single  poem,  is  the  Rev.  Walter 
Mitchell." 

Though  born  in  Nantucket  he  spent 
his  early  manhood  in  New  Bedford 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
office  afterwards  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Crapo.  He  afterwards  became  an 
Episcopal  minister,  and  wrote  several 
novels  that  may  still  be  found  upon 
the    shelves   of   libraries. 

The  first  President  of  our  Historical 
Society,  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo,  was 
the  poet  of  his  class  at  Yale,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors  was  regarded  as  so 
important  that  it  was  printed  by  the 
reriuest  of  his  class.  There  may  have 
been  other  poems  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Crapo,  but  this  is  the 
only  one  which  the  writer  of  this 
paper  has  seen.  It  would  be  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  speculation  to 
consider  the  results  if  he  had  pursue^} 
the  poetic  muse  instead  of  following 
the  lure  of  legal  activities  and  possi- 
bilities. It  is  certain  that  the  fault- 
less diction,  of  which  he  is  a  master, 
would  not  have  hindered  the  happy 
expressions   of   poetic   thoughts. 

In  1S9G  E.  H.  Macy  published  a 
poem  called  "Between  Whiles."  Rev. 
H.  W.  Parker,  pastor  of  the  North 
Congregational  Church,  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Despised  Race."  lSi;:i. 

Coming  down  to  the  present,  one  of 
the  most  important  literary  products 
of  New  Bedford  is  William  C.  Law- 
ton,  whom  New  Bedl'ord  should  be 
delighted  to  honor.  He  has  written 
with  vigor,  with  clarity,  with  beauty 
of  expression,  poems  as  in  "Folia  Dis- 
per.sa,"  books  in  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  literary  m.asters,  as  in  his 
"Study  of  the  New  England  Poets." 
"Art  and  Humanity  in  Homer,"  "In- 
troduction to  Classical  Greek  Liter- 
ature," "Introduction  to  Classical  LatiT 
Liter.'iture,"  ".Successors  of  Homer." 
These  are   a   few   of   his  works. 

Francis  B.  Gummere,  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  .Swain  School,  occupies  a 
high  position  among  American  essay- 
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ists  on  literary  subjects.  Some  of  his 
worlis  ai-e  "Democracy  and  Poetry." 
"Tlie  Beginnings  of  Poetry,"  etc. 

A  Methodist  minister,  who  was  for 
a  few  years  in  .Fairhaven.  published 
a  book  which  indicated  a  good  deal  of 
research,  "The  Student's  Shakespeare," 
1880. 

Julius  Kirschbaum,  for  many  year.s 
a  resident  of  New  Bedford  and  a  close 
student  of  literature,  issued  a  play  in 
Cierman,  entitled  "Der  Mensch  Denkt, 
Oott   Lenkt." 

Dr.  Henry  Wood,  professor  in  Johns 
Hojikins  for  many  years,  has  rendered 
distinguished  service  by  his  many  writ- 
ings on  German  literature  and  allied 
subjects. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  James  contributed 
poems  for  a  number  of  years  to  the 
Poet's  Corner  of  "The  New  Bedford 
Standard." 

A  few  years  ago  a  mill  operative 
in  our  city,  J.ohn  Spollon  by  name, 
showed  a  great  deal  of  poetic  talent 
in  two  or  three  light  books  of  poems 
which  he  wrote,  one  entitled  "The 
Whaleman  and  Other  Sea  Songs." 
The  initial  poem  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  New  Bedford  whaleman 
should  at  some  time  be  recognized  by 
a  statue  which  would  commemorate 
his  valorous  deeds.  He  wrote  also 
"Mary  Ann,  or  Advice  to  a  Street- 
Walker,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  "The 
Adventures  of  a  Tramp." 

Associated  with  New  Bedford  by 
marriage  and  as  a  temporary  resident, 
wc  should  mention  N.  P.  Willis, 
whose  poems  were  widely  read,  and 
whose  influence  was  far-reaching  on 
the  manners  and  literary  tastes  of  the 
generation  fifty  years  ago.  As  is  well- 
known,  he  married  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell. 

L.  S.  Judd  of  Fairhaven,  now  an 
assistant  in  the  New  York  Public  Lib- 
rary, has  written  poems  of  some  merit. 
"French  Revolution"  first  given  be- 
fore a  literary  society  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  1780,  and  published  in  New 
Bedford  in  1793,  was  by  an  unknown 
author;  probably  some  modest  student 
from  this  vicinity. 

In  the  Department  of  Travel  we 
should  expect  New  Bedford  to  be  pre- 
eminent, since  no  city  in  the  countr.v 
has  had  so  many  world-wanderers,  as 
has  our  own  city  from  the  time  when 
Edmund  Burke  spoke  of  the  whale 
men  of  New  England.  "No  sea  but 
what  is  vexed  by  their  fl.sheries.  no 
cliine  that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils.'' 
But  though  the  wander-lust  affected 
so  many  of  the  residents  of  this  sec- 
tion, when  it  came  to  describing  their 
journeys — that  was  another  problem. 
They  were  not  skilled  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Othello  to  tell  "of  moving 
accident   by   flood   and    field,    of   hair- 


breadth 'scapes,"  nor  could  they  paint 
vivid  sunsets  which  "the  multitudin- 
ous seas  incarnadine."  They  used  no 
flowery  language  in  describing  their 
perils  and  ventures  on  many  seas,  but 
rather  furnished  the  raw  material  for 
others  to  work  up  into  stirring  tales. 
The  average  record  of  the  wanderers 
of  Old  Dartmouth  reads  something 
like   this: 

"Remarks  on  Thursday,  March  22, 
1832.  These  24  hours  begins  with  mod- 
erate winds  and  pleasant  weather.  Em- 
ployed cutting  in  the  whales.  At  4  p. 
ni.  finished.  At  7  p.  m.  spoke  Rosalie 
and  got  a  large  whale.  At  8  p.  m. 
headed  to  the  north  with  the  main  top- 
sail aback  for  the  night.  At  daylight 
made  sail,  and  commenced  boiling.  At 
9  a.  m.  saw  sperm  whales,  lowered 
the  boats,  got  three  whales.  Latitude, 
by  obser^'ation,  no*  28"  n.  longitude 
123-    ^v.      So    ends    these    24    hours." 

Nothing  in  these  meagre  records  to 
show  in  picturesque  detail  the  tre- 
mendous activities,  constant  dangers, 
the  picturesque  incidents  of  voyages 
which  took  these  intrepid  sailors 
around  the  world,  and  almost  from 
pole  to  pole.  Nothing  of  mutinies, 
maroonings,  fights  with  infuriated 
whales,  water  spouts,  storms,  ship 
wrecks,  desertions,  .adventures  with 
furious  savages — all  this  is  to  be  read 
between  the  lines  and  hinted  at  by 
incidental  reference.  But  their  ad- 
ventures have  not  lacked  for  chron- 
iclers. The  actual  participants  in 
these  adventures  rarely  wrote  books, 
yet  they  have  furnished  material  for 
historian   and    fiction   writers. 

Among  the  few  books  of  travel  writ- 
ten by  New  Bedford  men  I  will  men- 
tion Reuben  Delano's  "Wanderings 
.and  Adventures,  Being  a  Narrative  of 
Twelve  Years  in  a  AVhaleship,"  pub- 
lished in  1846;  "The  Arctic  Rovings 
or  Adventures  of  a  New  Bedford 
Boy  on  Sea  and  Land,"  by  D.  W. 
Hall,  published  in  1861;  the  well- 
known  "Gam"  by  Captain  Charles 
Henry  Robbins;  "Life  on  the  Ocean, 
or,  Thirty-Five  Years  at  Sea."  being 
the  personal  adventures  of  the  author. 
W.  C.  Paddock,  1893;  "Brief  Extracts 
from  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  Per- 
formed by  the  Whale  Ship  Mercury," 
by  Stephen  Curtis,  Jr.,  1844;  "The 
Captive  in  Patagonia,"  by  Benjamin  F. 
Bouine  of  New  Bedford,  published  in 
1853;  Story  of  the  Catalpa,  and  the 
.adventurous  rescue  of  Irish  prisoners, 
written  by  Z.  W.  Pease,  editor  of  "The 
Mercury."  We  must  mention  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  small  boat  voyage 
acrcss  the  Atlantic,  written  by  Mrs. 
Crapo,  the  title  being  "Strange  but 
True,  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain T.  Crapo  and  Wife,"  published 
1893.  Joshu.a  Slocum  most  not  be 
forgotten,  who  wrote  his  wonderful 
story,  "Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop 


Spray."  published  in  1903.  This  h.TS 
Ijecome  almost  a  classic,  and  has 
proved  of  extreme  interest  to  youns 
and  old  alike.  Captain  Slocum  had 
previously  written  "The  Voyage  of  the 
Liberdade,"  in  which  vessel  he  had 
made  a  trip  from  South  America.  This 
was  published  in  1894.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Captain  Slocum.  who  had 
wandered  the  world  over  in  a  small 
boat,  unaccompanied,  and  throuKh 
perils  of  every  sea  and  every  clime, 
should  finally  have  lost  his  life  off  the 
Now  Engrland  coast,  practically  in  his 
home   waters. 

A  book  entitled  "Life  in  Feejee,  or. 
Five  Years  Among  the  Cannibals,  by 
a  Lady."  is  said  to  have  been  written 
many  years  ago  by  a  Mary  Wallis.  the 
wife  of  a  sea  captain  who  sailed  from 
Xew  Bedford.  Whether  Mrs.  Wallis 
was  a  New  Bedford  woman  or  not  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine,  but 
the  book  itself  is  regarded  by  those 
conversant  with  life  in  the  south  seas 
as  being  the  best  picture  of  the  real 
Fiji,  and  that  her  memory  is  still  cher- 
ished by  the  islanders  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  her  name  is  given  to 
many  a  little  black  baby. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  New  Bed- 
ford's travelers,  was  a  native  of  this 
city.  Col.  George  Earl  Church,  who 
by  his  explor.ations  and  his  scientific 
work  in  South  America  acquired 
world  fame  in  that  continent  and  in 
Europe,  attaining  the  honor  of  a  vice 
presidency  in  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  Col.  Church  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Argentine  railroad,  and 
a  prolific  writer  on  South  American 
exploration  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  on  Mexican  Revolu- 
tionary  history. 

The  next  division  of  our  subject 
takes  up  biography.  Two  of  the  old- 
time  clergymen  of  New  Bedford  wrote 
iiiographies  of  some  interest.  Mark 
Trafton.  who  was  at  the  County  Street 
Methodist  Church,  wrote  "Scenes  in 
My  Life,"  1878.  George  L.  Prentiss, 
about  IS.tO  connected  with  the  Trini- 
tarian Church,  wrote  a  life  of  his 
wife.  Elizabeth  Paj'son  Prentiss.  Mrs. 
Prentiss  became  a  prolific  writer  of  re- 
ligious fiction,  her  "Stepping  Heaven- 
ward"   being   especially   noteworthy. 

Among  the  various  biographies  writ- 
ten by  New  Bedford  people  are  Mr. 
Crapo's  "Memoir  of  ,Iohn  S.  Brayton," 
Benjamin  Rodman's  "Memoir  of  ,To- 
seph  Grinnell,"  "The  Autobiography 
of  .Joseph  Bates,"  an  Advent  minister 
who  had  more  adventures  than  one 
usu.ally  associates  with  clergymen  of 
that  denomination.  Life  of  George 
Fox  entitled  "Valiant  for  the  Truth." 
written  by  Ruth  Murray,  "Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yalo 
College,"  a  remarkably  complete  and 
accurate   compilation    in   six   volumes. 


by  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  who  was  born 
in  Fairhaven,  Daniel  Ricketson  ami 
his  friends,  written  by  Walton  and 
Ann.a  Ricketson,  "Biography  of 
Samuel  Clemens,"  or  Mark  Twain, 
written  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  a 
n.ttive  of  New  Bedford,  "From  Bond- 
age to  Freedom,"  written  by  Freder- 
ick Douglas,  who  lived  in  New  Bed- 
ford for  a  number  of  years  immedi- 
ately following  his  escape  from  slav- 
ery. J.  N.  Morrison  wrote  "Memoirs 
of  Robert  Swain,"  and  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  French  in  America,  en- 
titled "Histoire  de  la  Race  Frani;aise." 
was  written  by  I'Abbe  Magnan.  pub- 
lished 191L'.  A  book  just  appearing 
from  the  press  is  "Memoranda  W'rit- 
ten  by  William  Rotch."  Several  New 
Bedford  people  have  been  the  subject 
of  liiography  by  writers  from  outside. 
.John  S.  C.  Abbott,  the  historian  of 
Napoleon,  wrote  a  life  of  Elizabeth  T. 
Read.  Abraham  Shearman,  the  first 
New  Bedford  printer,  was  the  subject 
of  a  biographical  sketch  by  one  of  his 
family  and  recently  published.  The 
life  of  Dr.  William  G.  Eliot,  ,Jr..  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Christopher  Eliot,  his 
daughter-in-law.  A  sketch  of  Elder 
Daniel  Hix  was  written  by  S.  M.  An- 
drews. 

As  this  section  of  New  England  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  early  residents. 
(find  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  most 
of  the  English  speaking  colonists,  it 
would  be  expected  that  New  Bedford 
ishould  have  some  valuable  genealogi- 
cal material,  and  that  it  should  be 
written  up  by  New  Bedford  authors, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  valuable 
work    has    been    dtme. 

The  history  of  the  Rowland  family 
by  Franklin  Howland.  with  the  title. 
"Genealogical  and  Biographical  His- 
tory of  Arthur.  Henry,  and  John  How- 
land  and  Their  Descendants  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  is  con- 
stantly consulted. 

The  publication  by  the  Free  Public 
Lil)rary  of  "The  Field  Notes  of  Ben- 
j.amin  Crane.  Benjamin  Hammond, 
and  Samuel  Smith"  was  a  monumental 
work,  mo.st  ably  edited  by  Alexander 
McLell.an  Goodspeed.  who  prefaced 
the  work  with  an  interesting  biog- 
raphy of  Thomas  Crane. 

"Certain  Comeoverers,"  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crapo  family,  by  Henry 
Howland  Crapo  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion by  its  valuable  contributions  to 
family  history  and  its  unique  style, 
which  has  given  to  a  genealogical 
work  the  value  of  being  eminently 
readable. 

William  M.  Emery  has  written  im- 
liortant  books  on  Maine  genealogy 
and  history. 

"The  Narrative  of  Thomas  Hath- 
.away  and  His  Family,  Formerly  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  with  Incidents  in 
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the  Life  of  Jemima  Wilkinson,  and  the 
Times  in  Which  They  Lived,"  by  Mrs. 
William  Hathaway,  Jr.,  is  also  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  writing,  and  is  much 
sought  after  by  genealogical  and  his- 
torical students. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Bedford  High  School, 
wrote  extensively  on  historical,  geo- 
graphical,  and    pedagogical   subjects. 

The  history  of  this  section  has  been 
well  covered  in  the  volumes  by  Daniel 
Ricketson,  supplemented  by  the  later 
writings  of  Anna  and  Walton  Ricket- 
son. the  monumental  history  of  New 
Bedford  by  Leonard  B.  Ellis.  the 
Board  of  Trade  History  by  W.  L. 
Sayer  and  others,  the  Centennial  His- 
tory of  Fairhaven  by  four  joint  au- 
thors. Of  these  histories  that  by  Mr 
Ricketson  i.s  of  great  interest  and 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early 
history  of  this  section.  The  work  of 
Leonard  B.  F^llis  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, and  furnishes  a  detailed  account 
of  many  of  tlie  incidents  and  indus- 
tries of  New  Bedford  up  to  very  re- 
cent times.  This  history  is  also  very 
well  indexed. 

"The  Story  of  the  Friends'  Acad- 
emy" was  prepared  by  Thomas  R. 
Rodman.  The  writings  of  James  B. 
Congdon  abound  in  biographical  and 
historical  notes,  mostly  In  manuscript, 
but  some   wei  e   published. 

The  Old  Dartmouth  Bi-Centennial 
in  1S64  with  the  addresses,  especially 
the  historical  address  by  William  W. 
Crapo,  and  the  poem  by  James  B. 
Congdon.  nublished  in  1865,  proved  a 
fitting  memorial  of  this  notable  anni- 
ver.sai-v 

The  history  of  the  New  Bedford 
Fire  Department  was  well  covered  by 
Leonard  B.  Ellis,  while  the  story  of 
the  churches  of  New  Bedford  was 
written  by  James  S.  Kelley. 

Other  New  Bedford  reaidents  who 
have  contributed  to  historical  research 
are  notably  Henry  M.  Dexter,  Henry 
B.  Worth,  the  accomplished  secretary 
of  our  society,  whose  studies  on  colo- 
nial architecture  and  on  Nantucket 
history  have  been  of  great  value. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  the  historian  of  a 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  embraced  in 
his  book  "Potomac  and  the  Rapi- 
dan";  the  accomplished  historical 
student.  Mi.ss  Annie  Russell  Wall, 
whose  many  historical  lectures  have 
lieen  supplemented  by  books  and 
pamphlets  on  history  and  literature; 
Dr.  E.  R.  Tucker,  who  wrote  on  New- 
Bedford  before  1800;  Henry  B.  James, 
"Memories  of  the  Civil  War,"  edited 
liy  Lucy  M.  James,  1898;  Frederick  E. 
Cushman.  "History  of  the  5Sth  Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts  Volunteers," 
186.5;  W.  C.  Macv  of  the  old  firm  of 
Buckminster   &   Macy,   who   continued 


the  story  of  Nantucket  from  the  nar- 
rative of  his  relative,  Obed  Macy; 
Charles  S.  Kelley,  who  has  written  on 
the  New  Bedford  Protecting  Society; 
Edward  Denham.  whose  historical 
studies  have  extended  over  many  year.s 
and  who  made  the  index  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety, considered  one  of  the  best  in- 
dexes to  historical  work  which  was 
ever  prepared;  J.  Henry  Lee,  formerly 
of  Fairhaven,  pursued  his  genealogical 
studies  in  England  and  this  countrx 
with  great  precision  and  accuracy.  All 
these  make  a  commendalile  list  of  New 
Bedford  authors  on  genealogy  and 
of   historical   studies. 

One  other  book  we  should  not  omit, 
an  interesting  document  of  the  early 
Friends,  "Memoirs  of  Life  and  Ex- 
periences" of  Sarah  Tucker  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

Among  the  latest  writers  is  Fred- 
erick Wallingford  Whitridge,  the  New 
York  financier,  a  native  of  New  Bed- 
ford, who  has  written  a  book  en- 
titled "One  American's  Opinion  of  the 
European  War;  an  Answer  to  Ger- 
many's Appeals." 

Finally  the  publications  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society  now 
numbering  43  furnish  a  fund  of  in- 
formation, much  of  which  is  not  else- 
where obtainable. 

And  what  of  fiction  produced  by 
New  Bedford  authors?  George  Fo.x: 
Tucker  in  several  short  stories  notal)ly 
"The  Quaker  Town"  has  vividly  pic- 
tured life  in  New  Bedford  of  forty 
years  ago.  Others  of  his  stories  have 
many  references  to  this  section.  A 
book  written  about  twenty  years  ago 
bv  Wilder  Dwight  Quint,  the  son  of 
Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  and  who  spent  his 
early  life  in  New  Bedford,  caused  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  this  vicinity. 
'The  book  was  called  "Miss  Petticoats," 
and  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
George  Tilton  Richardson.  Rev. 
Walter  Mitchell,  whose  poems  we 
have  spoken  of  before,  wrote  two  or 
three  novels  after  he  entered  the  min- 
istry. A.  C.  Swasey  (Miss  A.  C. 
Field),  Mrs.  A.  C.  Field,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Swasey,  published  stories  in  pe- 
riodicals. Miss  Frances  Delano  of 
Fairhaven  has  written  two  or  three 
juvenile  stories  of  interest.  Miss  Ade- 
line Trafton.  a  prolific  novel  writer 
was  the  daughter  of  Mark  Trafton. 
who  for  many  years  was  a  clergyman 
in  this  city,  and  Elizabeth  Prentiss, 
the  author  of  "Stepping  Heavenward," 
and  other  religious  novels  was  the 
wife  of  Rev.  George  L.  Prenti.ss  of  the 
Trinitarian  church.  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Taber  has  translated  stories  from  the 
German,  and  has  also  contributed 
original  matter  to  periodicals.  Albert 
Bigelow   Paine,   referred   to   above   as 
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the  biographer  of  Mark  Twain,  has 
written  stories,  nuiny  of  them  of  great 
interest.  Ho  has  written  some  very 
attractive  juvenile  stories  also,  one  of 
the  most  popular  being  "The  Arkan- 
saw  Bear."  The  most  prolilu-  writer 
is  Frederick  W.  Davis,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  multitude  of  novels  under 
various  psuedonyms  such  as  Nicholas 
Carter,  Scott  Campbell,  etc.  These 
novels  are  written  with  amazing 
rapidity  and  have  a  very  large  client- 
age of  read<n-s.  Two  of  the  titles  may 
be  mentionv-d.  "Reaping  the  Whirl- 
wind," by  N'icholas  Carter,  and  "The 
Fate  of  Austin  Craig,"  by  Scott  Camp- 
bell. 

The  most  promising  of  the  present- 
day  novelists  born  in  Xew  Bedford  is 
William  J.  Hopkins,  whose  "The 
Clammer,"  first  published  in  the  "At- 
lantic Monthly,"  revealed  a  literary 
stylist  whose  work  gave  promise  of 
exceedingly  good  results.  His  later 
publications  have  amply  fulfilled  this 
expectation.  Likewise,  his  Sandman 
stories  for  very  young  children  are 
most  delightful  and  show  the  same 
keen  analysis  of  child  nature  which 
his  mother  had  demonstrated  in  her 
works  on  psychology. 

In  the  appendix  I  will  give  a  list  of 
magazine  references  to  Xew  Bedford, 
but  at  this  time  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  notable  references  in 
books  and  periodicals.  In  "Moby 
Dick."  by  Herman  Melville,  is  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  sailors'  quar- 
ters in  old  Xew  Bedford.  'The  Cruise 
of  the  Cachalot"  by  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
pictures  this  city.  "Miss  Petticoats," 
just  referred  to.  is  a  story  which  has 
its  scenes  entirely  in  this  immediate 
locality.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has 
referred  to  Xew  Bedford  and  Fair- 
haven  in  a  number  of  his  stories  and 
books,  one  of  the  latest  references 
bein,g  in  "The  Log  of  the  Jolly  Polly". 
Kenneth  Weeks,  in  a  volume  of 
sketches  called  "Driftwood"  has  a  very 
appreciative  reference  to  the  history 
of  Xew  Bedford.  Lady  Emmeline  S. 
Wortley.  in  her  travels  in  the  United 
States  published  in  IS.tI,  refers  to  her 
experiences  here.  Ceorge  Fox  Tucker 
contributed  to  the  Xew  England  Mag- 
azine an  article  on  X'ew  Bedford.  An 
amazing  item  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  makes 
interesting  reading,  although  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement  might  be 
seriously  nuestioned.  The  author  of 
the  article  on  the  whale  fishery  says. 
"Whenever  ijracticable,  the  whales 
caught  by  the  vessels  belonging  to  th" 
great  sperm  whaling  station  at  Xew 
Bedford,  ai'e  towed  into  the  harbor 
for  flensing."  The  author  must  have 
had  in  mind  the  painting  by  William 
A.  Wall,  which  hangs  on  the  walls  of 


the  Public  Library,  showing  the  sloops 
of  the  early  days  bringing  in  their 
cargoes  of  blubber  to  trade  with  the 
Indians. 

In  bringing  to  an  end  this  frag- 
mentary paper  on  the  writers  of  Xew 
Bedford,  we  can  only  say  that  though 
our  search  has  revealed  no  rich  Argo- 
sies, freighted  deep  with  learning, 
with  eloquence,  with  stores  of  accu- 
mulated wisdom,  and  a  very  few  of 
tlie  sharp-prowed  clipper  ships  of 
brilliant  satire  and  romance,  yet  the 
blunt  nosed  craft  like  our  staunch 
whalers  have  touched  at  various  ports 
in  their  course,  and  always  have 
brought  home  useful  cargoes,  with  oc- 
casional rich  bales,  and  lumps  of 
ambergris.  So  it  is  very  fair  to  say 
that  even  in  its  literary  productions, 
the  writers  of  Xew  Bedford  have 
lived  up  to  the  city  motto,  and  can 
say  they  too   dispensed   light. 

I,lst    <)t    .Viitliors    o(    New    Redfonl    iiiifl 
VioiiiHy. 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete.  an<l 
suggestions  of  other  names  will  be 
very  welcome  before  it  is  printed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society.  Opposite 
each  name  is  given  one  publication, 
not  necessarily  the  most  important, 
merely  to  identify  one  writing  with 
tlie  name  of  the  author. 

The  compiler  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  very  great  assistance  offered  b.v  Mr. 
I'jilward  Denham  in   preparing  this  list. 

Allen,  Walter  S. — Frequent  contributor 
to  periodicals  on  technical  subjects 
relating  to   railroads  and   telephones. 

Almy,  Charles.  .Ir. — Law  of  married 
women  in  Massachusetts.     IST.S. 

Ashli-y,  C.  W. — Contributor  to  mag- 
azines  of    travel   and   adventui-e. 

Baker,  Luther  — ■  Letter  to  Hon.  .7.  IJ. 
Adams  on  the  Oregon  <Juestion. 
1S46. 

Barton.  Hull — An  exposition  of  facts  in 
a  letter  to  Stephen  Gould,  an  elder  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.      1S23. 

Bates,  Joseph — Autoijiography.      1,S6S. 

Bates.  L.  B.  — •  Hymn  book  for  social 
worship   everywhere.      1S69. 

Beetle.  Ralph — A  formula  in  the  theor.v 
of    surfaces.      1914. 

Bent,  Nathaniel  S. — The  past;  a  frag- 
ment; written,  etc.      1S40. 

Bierstadt,  Oscar — Translator  of  Blok's 
History  of  tlu'  Netherlands  in  tl\'e 
volumes,  etc. 

Bourne,  .Jonath.an.  Jr. — Speeches  on 
parcel  post;  on  government  own- 
ership of  railroads;  on  railway  mail 
pay. 

Brewer,  .1.  M. — .\(hlress  on  teruper-ance. 
ISlC. 

Brooks,  Christophei  P. — Various  books 
on   cotton   manufacturing. 

Brown.  !•'.  K. — (Al  Priddy) — Through 
the    mill. 

Bryant.  II.  P.  — •  FMited  Winslow 
genealogy'. 

Bryant.  Maria  W. — (lencalogy  of  Kd- 
ward  Winslow  of  the  M,aytlower.  and 
the  descendants  from  1620  to  18.S5. 
1915. 


Burgess,  J.  H. — City  of  New  Bedford. 
1911. 

Buslinell.  Samuel  C. — Sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Caswell,  .Tame.s — Sketch  of  the  adven- 
tures  of   .lames   Caswell,   etc.      1860. 

Cliandler,  Charles  V. — Numerous  chem- 
ical   dissertations. 

Channing,  Ellery — Poems  of  sixty-five 
years.      1902. 

Chase.  -John — Contributor  to  magazines. 

Choules,  .J.  O. — Cruise  of  the  steam 
vacht    "North    Star".      1854. 

(.■hurrh,  Albert  C. — Contributions  to 
magazines  on  marine  subjects. 

Church.  George  Earl — Engineer's  re- 
port on  projected  railroad  from  New 
Bedford  to  Fall  River.  1S64;  route 
to  Bolivia  via  the  River  Amazon. 
1877. 

Clifford.  Charles  \V. — Addresses  before 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  etc. 

Clifford.    John    H. — Political    addresses. 

Cogge.shall,  R.  C.  P.— History  of  New 
England  Water  Works  Association. 
1902. 

Colby.  H.  G.  O.  —  Practice  in  civil 
actions,    etc.      1848. 

Congdon,  Charles  T. — Warning  of  war. 
Poem  delivered  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege.  1862.  etc. 

Congdon,  James  B. — Various  addresses, 
poems,    literary,   political,    and   social. 

Cornish,  Louis  C. — Settlement  of  Hing- 
ham.   Mass.      1911. 

Craig.  Wheelock  — ■  Sermons  and  re- 
ligious addresses. 

Crandall,  Philip— True  faith  vindicated. 
1837 

Crapo'H.  H. — First  of  New  Bedford  di- 
rectories, 1837.  Address  at  dedica- 
tion of  Library  Building,  Flint, 
Mich,      1868. 

Crapo,  H.  H. — Certain  Comeoverers. 
1912. 

Crapo,   William  W. — Various   addresses. 

Curtis  Stephen — Journal  of  Whaleship 
Mercury.      1814.  . 

Cushman.  Frederiik  K.  —  History  ot 
58th   Regiment.   Massachusetts.      1885. 

liavis.  Frederick  W. — Novels  under 
pseudonymns.    "Nick  Carter,"   etc, 

Davis,  Henry,  Jr. — Lecture  on  natural 
and  spiritual  science.  To  which  is 
added  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease, 
and  its  best  remedy,      1855. 

Dawes  T. — Address  at  consecration  of 
Riverside  cemetery,  Fairhaven.      1850. 

Delano.  Frances — Polly  state,  one  of 
thirteen,   etc.      1902. 

Delano,  Frederick— The  case  for  in- 
creased railroad  rates.      1913. 

Delano,  Reuben — Wanderings  and  ad- 
ventures.     1846. 

Deslauriers.  I'Abbe  Hormidas,  S.  An- 
toine  de  New   Bedford. 

Denham,  Edward — Contributions  to  va- 
rious  periodicals. 

Dewey,  Orville — The  Claims  of  Puritan- 
ism!     Election   sermon,      1826. 

Dexter.  Franklin  B. — Biographical 
sketch  of  the  graduates  of  Yale  col- 
lege with  annals  of  the  college  his- 
tory.     1885, 

Dexter,  Henry  M. — Congregationalism 
of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  as 
seen  in  its  literature,      1880. 

Dexter.  Morton— Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 
1894.  ,     , 

Douglass,  Frederick — Narrative  of  the 
life  ot.      By  himself.      1S45, 


Durfee,  William  F, — Contributions  to 
scientific    periodicals. 

Eldridge  A. — .Sermon  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Education  society.     1853. 

Eliot.  Ida  M. — Caterpillars  and  their 
moths.      1902. 

Eliot,  T,  D. — Various  addresses  in  con- 
gress. 

Eliot,  William  G.,  Jr. — -Early  religious 
life,  etc.     1855. 

Ellis.  Leonard  B. — History  of  New 
Bedford  and  vicinity,  1602 — 1892. 
1890. 

Emerson,  G.  B. — Moral  education.      1842. 

Emerson,  J.  F. — Cooperation  of  parents 
with    teachers.      1851. 

Emery,  W.  M. — Chadbourne  family, 
1904. 

Emery;  Edwin — History  of  Sanford,  Me. 
1901. 

Fleming,  J,  W,  C. — The  second  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  a  poem. 
1816. 

Fletcher,  S.  S. — Sermon  on  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  present  age.  1844.  Ser- 
mon on  the  fatal  delusion  of  Miller- 
ism. 

Francis.  Averic — Religion  of  Christ  in 
the    twentieth   century. 

French,  Rodney — Facts  and  documents 
in  tlie  case  of  Kev.  Charles  Mor- 
gridge.      1848, 

Geoghegan,  W.  B. — Sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Gifford.  Clother — Essays  on  health, 
etc.      n.   d. 

Gird  wood,  liev.  J. — Address  before  New 
Bedford  Port  society.      1858. 

Goodman.  Robert — Proposed  city  char- 
ter of  New  Bedford. 

Goodspeed.  Alexander  McLellan — Ben- 
jamin Crane  and  Old  Dartmouth  Sur- 
vey.     1905. 

Greene.  T.  A. — Ad.Jress  before  New 
Bedford  Lyceum.      1828. 

Green,  Kate  (Richmond) — .Shakespear- 
ian   themes. 

Grinnell.  Joseph — On  the  tariff  and  the 
whale    fishery.      184  4. 

Gummere.  Amelia  Mott — The  Quaker; 
a    study    in    costume.      1901. 

Gummere,  Francis  B. — The  popular 
ballad.      1907. 

Hall,    D.    W. — Arctic   rovings.      1861. 

Harrington,  Henry  F. — Reports  of  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Haskins.  Charles  N. — On  the  invariants 
of  Quadratic  differential  forms.      1902. 

Hatbawa.v,  Mrs.  William — Narrative  of 
Thomas  Hathaway  and  his  family, 
formerl.v  of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  witli 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Jemima  Wil- 
kinson, and  the  times  in  which  thev 
lived.      1869. 

Hawes,  A.  C. — Muse  poetic.      1893. 

Hawes,  Elizabeth — Harp  of  Acushnet. 
1838. 

Hervey,  Eliphalet  W. — Various  botan- 
ical books,  especially  on  the  flora  of 
New  Bedford, 

Hervey,  Hetta  M. — Glimpses  of  Nors- 
land.      1889. 

Holmes,  Sylvester — Sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Hopkins,  Louisa  V. — Educational  psy- 
chology.     1886. 

Hopkins,    William  J. — Old  Harbor,   1909. 

Horton,  liev,  S. — Sermon  preached  in 
Grace  church  by  the  rector.     1862. 
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Hough.  George  A. — Board  of  Trade  liis- 

tory  of  New  Bedford. 
Howard.     Rev.     Martin     S.    —    Sermons 

preached    in    South   Dartnioutli.      1S62. 
Howland,     Frederick     H. — Various     ad- 
and     contributions     to    peri- 


Rachel   S. — Christian   Reader. 


dresse.s 
odicals, 

Howland, 
1S.56. 

Ruling,  Ra.v  Greene — Various  genea- 
logical and  educational  work.s. 

Hurll.  Estelle  A. — The  Madonna  in  art. 
1.S97. 

Ingrahani.  Andrew  — ■  Swain  s  c  h  o  (^  1 
lectures.      1903. 

.Janie.s.  Henry  B. — Memories  of  tile 
Civil   War.      1S9S. 

.James.   Luc.v   M. — Various   poems. 

Jerome.  Irene — Message  of  the  blue- 
bird. 

.ludd.  Lewis  S. — Fairhaven;  a  descrip- 
tive and  iiistorical  sketch.      1S96. 

Julien.  Matthew  C. — Huguenots  of  OIil 
Boston.      1S95. 

Kelle.v,  Charles  S. — New  Bedford  Pro- 
tecting  Society.      1908. 

Kelley,  Hattil — Workingmen's  escape. 
1S77. 

Kelley.  J.  F. — History  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford  churches.      1854. 

King,  C.  F. — Roundabout  rambles  in 
Northern   Europe.      1S98. 

Kirschbaum.  Edward  T. — September 
leaves.      1900. 

Kirsciiijaum  Julius — r)er  Menscli  denkt., 
Gott    lenkt. 

Kirschljaum.  W.  G. — Best  of  the  Union 
Bands.  Israel  Smith  and  his  Bay 
State   boys   in   the  Civil  War.      1904. 

Knowlton.  Hosea  M.  —  Heroism.  Ad- 
dress to  alumni  of  Tufts  college. 
1886. 

Lawton.  William  C. — The  New  England 
poets.      1898. 

Leonard.  Klisha — Reminiscences  of  the 
.-Ancient  Iron  Works,  and  Leonard 
mansion.    Taunton.       1SS5. 

McAfee.   l(la  A. — City   finances,   etc. 

Macy,    E,    H. — Between    whiles.      1S9C. 

Macy.    W.    C. — History    of    Nantucket. 

Magnan.  I'Abbe  D.  M.  A. — La  histuire 
tie   la    race    Francaise.      1912. 

Marston.  Mrs.  Clara  N.  B. — Diary  of 
••me."      1904. 

Mendall,  Phebe  H. — New  Bedford  prac- 
tical receipt  book.      1859. 

Mitchell,  Rev  Walter — Bryan  Maurice. 
1867. 

Morgridge.  Rev.  Charles — ^A  discourse 
(in  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a  minTs- 
ter   and   his  people. 

Morrison,      Rev.     J.     H.  —  Memoirs 
Robert   Swain.      1846. 

Mudge,      Rev.      Enoch   — ■   A      series 
lectures       particularly       adapted 
young   people   and   now   published   for 
the  special  use  of  seamen.      1836. 

Murray.  Rutli  S. — Valiant  for  the  trutli, 
or.  some  memorials  of  George  Fox 
and    th(^    early    Friends.      1883. 

Nelson.  Maud  M. — New  Bedford  fifty 
years  ago. 

Nichols.  Henry  W. — Method  of  determ- 
ining costs  in  a  cotton  mill.      1915. 

Noel,  Bartdlemi  Directoire  Frangaise 
do    New     Bedford.      1896. 

Nye,  Gideon.  Jr. — Rationale  of  the 
China    Question.      1873. 

(igden.  G.  W. — Letters  from  the  West. 
1823. 
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Oflley.  Greensbury — God'.s  immutable 
declaration  of  his  own  moral  and 
assumed  natural  image  and  likeness 
in   man.      1S75. 

Paine.  Albert  Bigelow — Tent-dwellers. 
1908. 

Pairpoint.  Alfred.  ISambles  in  Amer- 
ica.     1891. 

Paisler,  Charles  T. — Wayside  gather- 
ings; notes  of  a  summer  ramble  in 
Europe.      1894. 

Parker.    Rev.    H.   W. — Verse.      1862. 

Peabody,  E.  —  Eulogy  on  William 
Henry  Harrison.      1841. 

Pease,  Z.  W. — Catalpa  expedition.      1897. 

Pike.  Alliert  (Teacher  in  Friends' 
Academy) — Poems,    law    reports,    etc. 

Plummer.  H.  W. — The  boy,  me,  and  the 
cat.      1913. 

Potter.  Ilev.  William  J. — Inner  light 
and    culture.      1861. 

Prentiss.  Elizabeth  P. — Stepping  heav- 
enward.     1869. 

Pientiss.  Rev.  George  L. — Bright  side 
of  life:  glimpses  of  it  through  four 
score   vears.      1902. 

Proctor.  Frank  W. — Study  of  summer 
fogs   in   Buzzai'ds  bay.      1903. 

(.Juint.  Alonzo  D. — Record  of  the  Sec- 
ond   Massacliusetts    infantry.      1887. 

(Juint.  Wilder  — •  S'torv  of  Dartmouth 
(College).      1914. 

Read.  Alexander — Address  on  temper- 
ance.     1817. 

Remington.  W.  H.  B. — Contributions  to 
periodicals. 

Ricketson.  Anna — Daniel  Ricketson 
and   his  friends.      1902. 

Ricketson.  Daniel — History  of  New 
Bedford,  Bristol  county,  Massachu- 
setts, including  a  history  of  the  old 
township  of  Dartmouth  and  the  pres- 
ent townships  of  Westport.  Dart- 
mouth, and  Fairhaven  from  their 
settlement  to  the  present  time. 
1858. 

Ricketson.  John  H.  —  Board  of  Trade 
address  at  Pittsburg,   1S78. 

Itirkctson.  Walton  —  Daniel  Ricketson 
and   his   friends.      1902. 

Roldiins,   C.   H. — The  Gam.      1899. 

Rodman.  Ben.iamin — A  voice  from  the 
prison.      1S40. 

Rodman.  Thomas  P. — Poem  recited  be- 
fore the  New  Bedford  Mechanics  as- 
sociation.     1S33. 

Rodman.  T.  R. — Historical  sketch  of 
Friends'    Academy.      1876. 

Ross.  Worth  G. — Various  contributions 
to    periodicals. 

Rotch.  William — Memoranda  written 
bv  William  Rotch  in  the  SOth  year 
of  his  life.      1916. 

Russell.   C.    R. — You   and    I.      1913. 

Sayer.  William  L. — Robert  C.  Ingra- 
ham    memorial.      1901. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P. — Mathematical  text- 
books. 

Sherman.  Abraham — Selections  from 
tlie  works  of  Isaac  Pennington;  to 
which  are  added  selections  from  his 
letters.      1818. 

Slocum,  Frederick — Contributions  to 
periodicals. 

Slocum.  Josliua — Sailing  alone  around 
tlie    world    in    the   sloop    Spray.      1900. 

Sparc.  John — The  differential  calculas. 
186.-). 

Si)ollon.  J. — Adventures  of  a  tramp. 
1897. 
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stetson,  T.  M. — Argument  before  the 
legislative  committee  upon  water 
supply.     1S86. 

Stubbs,  J. — The  seaman's  star  an^l 
guide    to    happiness.      1S43. 

Swasey.  Anna  C. — Contributions  to 
magazines. 

Swasev,  C.  A.  G. — Caricatures  pertain- 
ing to  the  Civil  War  of  the  United 
States.      1892. 

Taber,  Charles — Poem  delivered  before 
tlie  Alumni  of  the  N.  E.  Y.  M.  B. 
school.      1S66. 

Taber.  Charles  A.  M. — Uhymes  from  a 
sailor's    journal.      1873. 

Taber.  Charles  S. — Narrative  of  ship- 
wreck  in    Fiji   in    1840.      1894. 

Taber.       Marv       Jane Just       a       few 

friends.      1907. 

Thornton.   Klisha — Poem   on   .slavery. 

Tillinghast.  W.  H. — Historical  essays. 
Chapter  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and 
Criti<'al   history. 

Tratton,   Adelaide — His  inheritance. 

Trafton.    Mark    — ■    Scenes    in    my    life. 

1ST8. 
Tripp.     George    H. — Various    addresses. 

Tucker,  B.  R. — Instead  of  a  book.      1893. 
E.     T. — New     Bedford     before 


Tucker, 
ISOO. 

Tucker 
1909. 

Tucker 


George    Fox — in   whaling   days. 


Sarah — Memoirs  of  life  and  ex- 
perience.     1848. 
Wade.    Frank  B. — Foundation    of   chem- 
istry.     1914.  ^     „       ,.    , 
Wall.     Annie     R. — Outlines     of     Knglish 

history.      1880. 
Walmsley,    Herbert  —  Cotton    spinning 

and   weaving.      1885. 

Watson.       Elizabeth — Contributions      to 

periodicals.  ,  nr  ■ 

Weiss,   John — Loss  of  the  Arctic.      181)1. 

West.   Samuel   —  Essay    on    liberty    and 

necessity.      1793. 
Whitaker,    J. — Oration    on    the    birth    of 

Washington.      1823. 
Whitney.    S.    W. — Address    at    anniver- 
sary  '  of     the     New     Bedford     Ladies 
Travel    and    City    Missionary    society. 
1858. 
Whitridge.     Frederick    W, — One    Amer- 
ican's   opinion    of   the    European    war. 
Willey,    Henry  —  Enumerations    of    the 
lichens   found   in  New   Bedford.   Mass- 
achusetts   and    vicinity.      1893. 
William,    J.    M. — Oration.      July    4.    180G. 
Williams.   J.    U. — Oration.      July    4.   1835. 
Willis,    N.    P. — Hurry-graphs.      1S51. 
Winsor,    W.    P.,    Jr. — Poems    in    period- 
icals. 
Wood.    Allen   F. — S.   A.    Howland   educa- 
tional   fund.      1900. 
Wood,    EdmU'Hd — Various    addresses. 
Wood,     Henry— Ein     beitrag    zum     ver- 

standnis  Goethes  in  seiner  dichtung. 
Worth,  Henry  B. — ^Nantucket  lands  and 

landowners. 
Yates,     Thomas — Practical    treatise     on 
varn    and    cloth    calculations    for    cot- 
ton   fabrics.     1904. 

nooks     and     Perioilioal     Referriiee.s     1o 
New    Bedford   and   Vicinity. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  D.  H.  Strother 
(Porte    Crayon).     Harper.      21:1. 

Past  century  charm  of  New  Bedford. 
(':.  N.    Ros«.      Arch  R.      33:424. 

New  Bedford  textile  strike.  W.  D.  Fos- 
ter.    Survey  28:658. 


Controlling    the     passions    of    men.  Al. 

Priddy.      Outlook    102:345. 
Street    widening    in    New    Bedford.      W. 

Randolph.      Am.   City   10:471. 
Cotton    Manufacturing   City.      W.    H.    B. 
Remington.     N.  Eng.  Mag.  N.  S.  41:50. 
Historic     memories.      K.     M.     Abbott     in 
"Old    Paths   in   New   England."   p.    420. 
Municipal   accounting   as   the   basis   for 
publicity   of   municipal  affairs.     H.   S. 
Chase.     Nat.  Conf.  City  Governments. 
1908.  p.   337. 
Gift    of    the    town    waterworks    to    the 
Fairhaven      Library.      S.      Baxter.      R. 
or   R.      23:441. 
AVortlev,     Lady     Emmeline — Travels    in 

U.    S." 
Bullen.    F.    T. — Cruise    of    the    Cachalot. 

Whaleman's  wife. 

Melville,    Herman — Moby   Dick. 

A  New  England  architect  and  his  work 

(Fairhaven      buildings).      Oscar      Fay 

Adams.     New   Eng.  Mag.   N.   S.   36:432. 

New        Bedford,        Mass.      George       Fox 

Tucker.      New   Eng.   Mag.    N.    S.    15:97. 

New   Bedford,   Mass.   H.  I.  Aldrich.  New 

E.  Mag.  N.  S.   4:423. 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches.     43 

parts. 
New     Bedford    Roll    of    Honor.         J.    B. 

Congdon. 
Letter    from    New    Bedford     in    Hurry- 
graphs.      N.   P.  Willis. 
Pulpit  view  of  the  business  interests  of 

our  citv.     W.   J.   Potter. 
Citv     of    New    Bedford.     1914.     Descrip- 
tive  and   pictorial,  commemorative   of 
the   250th  anniversary  of  when  Dart 
mouth     became     a     town,     1664,     New 
Bedford    being   a    part    thereof.      Also 
a    description    of    Fairhaven. 
New     Bedford,     Mass.      J.     B.     Congdon 

In.  Nat.  Mag.  Sept.  1845. 
New  Bedford  illustrated.      L.   B.   Ellis. 
Glimpses  of  New  Bedford,   Mass.      H.   S. 

Hutchinson. 
Storv    of    the    celebration    of    the    semi- 
centennial    of     the     incorporation     of 
New     Bedford     as     a    city.     etc.      New 
Bedford   Morning  Mercury. 
Rambles    in    America.      A.    J.    Pairpoint. 

1891. 
New  Bedford.  Mass.      Its  history,  indus- 
tries,     institutions      and      attrac-tions. 
published    by    order    of    the    Board    of 
Trade. 
Just  a  few   "Friends."      M.   J.   Taber. 
Collection  of  photographs  of  old  whal- 
ers and  wharf  scenes  in  New  Bedford. 
J.  G.  Tirrell. 
City    finances,    resources,    and    expendi- 
tures .   .   .   explanation  of  budget,  etc. 
I.  D.  McAfee. 
History  of  the  Fire  Department.      L.   B. 

Ellis. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.     J.  K.  Lord.      Leis- 
ure hour.      14:776. 
Ministers      of      Fairhaven.      Mass.     Am. 

CJuarterly    Register.      12:14. 

Dartmouth,       Mass,,       Records,     N.       E. 

Register.      20:336. 

21:265. 

22:66. 

30:56. 

34:198.   406. 
35:32. 
Religious    problems     in     New     Bedford 

M.    C.    Julien. 
History    of   the   churches    of   New    Bed- 
ford.    J.  F.  Kelley. 
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Saint    Antoine    de    N.    B.    L'Abb^    Hor-  New   Bedford    Protecting  Society.     O.   S. 

niidas   Deslauriers.  Kelley. 

100th  Anniversary.     New   Bedford   Mer-  Historical    .sketch    of   New    Bedford.      C. 

cury.      1907.  T.    Congdon. 

Field    note.s    of    Benjamin    Crane.    Ben-  Driftwood.      Kenneth   Weeks. 

jamin    Hammond,   and   Samuel    Smith.  viiiT<,„  „f  westnort  Point  h^•  Knthf-rin,. 

reproduced     in      facsimile      from     tlio  Miiase  ot  Uistport  Point  D>   Kath.  i  inc 

original   notes    of   survey    of   lands   of  „,  ,  ^     '^''     ,J-               .     ^,           t^      ,       , 

tlie   proprietors  of  Dartmouth.  Old    seaport    towns    of     New     England. 

Historical    address.      July     4,     1S76.      W.  Hildegarde    Hawthorne.      1916. 

W.   Crapo.  New    Bedford    in    Hurd,    D.    H.      Bristol 

History    of    New    Bedford    and    vicinity.  County. 

L.   B.   Kllis.  Topographical  description  of  New   Bed- 
New  Bedford  Semi-Centennial  Souvenir,  ford.       Mass.     Hist.     Soc.     Coll.       1795. 

containing  a  review  of  the  history  of  y.    4,   p.   2'i.i-~. 

the   city.      R    Grieve,    editor.  Notes' on    New'  Bedford.      James    Free- 

Xew  Bedford  hfty  years  ago.     Maud  M.  ^^^      m^ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.     2nd  ser.. 

Nelson.  v    3    d    18 

History  of  New  Bedford.     Daniel  nick-  „  .„  \     \            ,  .,      .             ,  t^   •  , 

gj,jQ^  Brief  histor.\    of  the  town  of  Fairliaven. 


New      Bedford      of      the      Past.      Daniel 


190.3. 


Ricketson.  N'ew  Bedford.    A  lity  in  Current  Affairs. 

New    Bedford    before    ISOO,    etc.      E.    T.  March    5,    1917.      Boston    Cliamber    of 

Tucker.  Commerce. 
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Banks  of  Old  Dartmouth 

By  Henry  H.  Crapo 


Our  indefatigable  president  lias 
made  a  systematic  collection  of  data 
relating  to  the  Banks  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth. He  has  obtained  the  names 
and  dates  of  service  of  all  the  men 
who  were  connected  with  their  ad- 
ministration up  to  the  present  time. 
This  statistical  information  is  of 
historical  value  and  will  be  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  societ.v.  It  is 
not  in  a  form  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable fo/  presentation  at  one  of 
our  meetings.  Wherefore  our  presi- 
dent, usurping  prerogatives  of  com- 
pulsory conscription  which  are  not 
contained  in  our  by-laws,  has  drafted 
me  to  "write  up  in  story  form"  the 
data  collected.  I  should  have  re- 
sisted this  draft,  pleading  extreme 
vouth  i'nd  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  had  I  not  been  able  to  effect 
an  arr.angement,  such  as  was  often 
made  in  our  Civil  war,  with  my 
father.  William  W.  Crapo,  who  was 
manifestly  the  person  who  should 
have  been  drafted,  whereby  I  agreed 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  sub- 
stitute .Tnd  draw  on  him  for  materials 
and  supplies  to  enable  nic  to  put  on 
a  bold  front  as  an  historian  of  banks. 
In  this  case,  the  voice  is  the  voice 
of  Lsaac,  the  hands  only  are  the  hands 
of   Esau 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give 
the  "business"  history  of  the  banks  of 
Did  Dartmouth.  I  shall  spare  you  the 
data  of  capitalization  and  circulation 
and  deposits  and  earninas.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe,  or  even  men- 
tion, the  many  men  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  history  of  the 
banks.  I  shall  account  for  only  a 
few  of  the  older  ones.  A  complete 
history  of  the  banks  and  their 
servitors  would  fill  an  octavo  volume. 
I  aspire  onl.v  to  a  rambling  sketch. 

The  need  of  currency  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  was  a  need  which  the 
peo|)le  of  the  earth  discovered  at  an 
early  period  of  civilization.  The  ma- 
chinery by  which  that  currency  was 
managed  ,and  distributed  in  modern 
times  is  in  a  vague  way  suggested  by 
the  word  "Bank."  The  issuance  and 
m.anagement  of  some  form  of 
medium  of  exchange  is  the  primary 
function  of  a  primitive  bank.  The  de- 
velopment of  systems  of  credit,  how- 
ever, has  become  the  more  imp<»rtant 
attribute  of  modern  banks.  In  the 
days  of  the  settlement  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth, currenc.v  was  not  an  important 
need.     There  probably  were  a  few  gobl 


coins  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  early 
colonists,  with  the  head  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ur  King  Oharles,  which  may  have 
found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic 
with  the  immigrants.  They  were  use- 
less in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  to 
whom  a  glass  bead  or  a  gill  of  rum 
measured  as  well  as  a  standard  of 
barter.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the 
American  colonists  existed  without 
feeling  the  need  of  extensive  banking 
facilities.  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
papers  of  the  estate  of  my  own  great 
grandfather,  Williams  Slocum,  who 
was,  it  would  seem,  prematurely  born 
in  1761.  He  died  in  1S34.  He  car- 
ried on  a  profitable,  albeit  decaying, 
business  of  farming  at  Barney's  Jov. 
His  assets  at  his  death  consisted  largely 
of  quasi  promissory  notes  payable  not 
in  money,  hut  in  hogs,  and  cattle,  and 
produce. 

The  Jonny  Cake  Papers  of  Thomas 
R.  Hazard,  Shepard  Tom.  of  Narra- 
gansett,  should  be  in  the  library  of 
this  society.  Shepard  Tom  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  Governor  .Jona- 
than Trumbull  of  Connecticut),  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "Brother  Jonathan," 
"a  designation  in  which  the  whole 
Yankee  nation  became  soubriqueted, 
characterized  and  identilied."  Shepard 
Tom  describes  the  apparel  of  Brother 
Jonathan,  as  made  by  his  journeyman 
tailor,  who  received  in  payment  a  bag 
of  meal,  a  couple  of  pieces  of  salt 
pork,  and  diverse  farm  products 
stowed  about  his  person  when  he  left 
the  Governor's  home  with  his  pack  on 
his  back  containing,  of  course,  his 
goose-neck.  The  only  important  article 
of  court  dress  worn  by  the  Governor 
was  an  exceedingly  short  and  scant\' 
yellow  nankeen  "westcot,"  the  stuff 
for  which  was  obtained  exclusivel.v  at 
"quality  shojJS,"  in  exchange  for  flax- 
seed or  some  other  of  the  very  limited 
products  of  a  New  England  farm  that 
were  in  tho.se  early  days  available 
for  export  to  foreign  markets.  Every- 
thing in  Brother  Jonathan's  days  im- 
ported friuii  Europe  went  by  the  name 
of  "boughten  goods."  which  signified 
that  they  were  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  laboring  classes,  "as  they 
could  only  be  obt.ained.  ,as  a  general 
ruie,  in  excli;inge  for  hard  money,  ;i 
thing  not  tf)  be  thought  of  bv  the  v.ast 
majority  in  the  comnnmity  where  all 
hand  and  farm  work  was  paid  for  in 
kind." 
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It  is  probable  that  in  Old  Dartmouth 
there   were   a   few   thrifty   people   who 
had  the  iiossession  of  cash  and  loaned 
it  at   interest.      They  were   bankers   in 
a  sense.      Who   they   were,   we   cannot 
now  determine.     Such  currency  as  was 
absolutely  needed,  came  from  without. 
Fir.st  the  currency  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England    and    later     the    "continental 
money,"     and     still     later     the     paper 
currency   is.sued   by   Boston   and   other 
Xew    Enq:land    private   banks,   author- 
ized,   but    not    guaranteed,    by    legisla- 
tive sanction.      Indeed,   it  was  not  the 
need    of    banks    of    issue    that    caused 
the    banks    of    Old    Dartmouth    to    be 
established.      It  was  for  banks  of  dis- 
count   rather    than    of    issue    that    the 
demand  arose.     The  business  develop- 
ment   of    Old    Dartmouth    was    purely 
maritime.      The   industry  of   the   com- 
munity and  the  savings  of  that  indus- 
try were   devoted  to  the  building  and 
operating   of    ships.       It    soon    became 
evident    that    prudence    required    that 
the  people  engaged   in   this  somewhat 
hazardous      industry     should      protect 
themselves  against  crushing  loss  by  a 
system   cf   mutual   insurance.      Marine 
insurance    companies   were   organized. 
As    the    maritime    business    increased, 
the    need    of    financing    these    marine 
insurance    companies    was    felt.        All 
four    of    the    original    banks    of    Old 
Dartmouth   were,  to  some   extent,   the 
outgrowth  of  the  needs  of  marine  in- 
surance   companies — not   for   currency 
but  for  investment  and  credit.    Groups 
of    men    especially    interested    as    the 
managers    of    the    several    marine    in- 
surance     companies,      organized      the 
banks  to  aid  the  insurance  companies 
in   handling  their   risks. 

BEDFORD    BANK. 

It  was  in  this  way  the  first  bank  of 
Old  Dartmouth  came  into  existence 
in  1803,  the  Bedford  bank,  affiliated 
with  the  Bedford  Marine  Insurance 
company,  legally  organized  a  year  or 
two  later.  Sixty  thousand  dollars 
seemed  an  ambitious  capital,  yet  it 
was  subscribed  and  the  bank  with  an 
enlarged  capital  performed  its  func- 
tions until  1S12,  when  the  war  with 
England  so  paralyzed  all  business  that 
the  charter,  although  renewed,  was 
not  accepted  and  the  bank  was 
liquidated.  In  1816,  the  Bedford  bank 
was  resurrected  under  the  name  of 
the  Bedford  Commercial  bank  and  as 
such  existed  as  a  Massachu.setts  state 
bank  until  1864  when  it  was  forced, 
as  were  all  the  state  banks,  to  re- 
organize under  the  national  bank 
system,  taking  as  its  name,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  and  as 
such  continued  until  1898  when  it 
was  liquidated  after  an  honorable 
existence      of     ninety-five    years,    dis- 


charging all  its  obligations  and  re- 
turning to  the  stockholders  substan- 
tially   the    capital    invested. 

The  site  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Bedford  bank  and  its  successors  are  of 
esiiecial  interest  to  the  society.  On 
the  very  spot  on  which  we  are  assem- 
bled tonight  Btood  the  fii'st  Bedford 
bank.  The  lot  was  a  part  of  the  gar- 
den 01  the  homestead  of  William 
Rotch,  Jr.  It  had  a  frontage  of  37 
feet  and  a  depth  of  66  feet.  It  was 
deeded  by  Mr.  Rotch  to  the  Bedford 
bank,  April  4,  1803.  It  was  subject 
to  a  pass-way  7  feet  wide  at  its  north 
end,  subsequently  released  by  Mr. 
Rotch  in  1835.  Daniel  Ricketson  in 
his  invaluable  history  of  New  Bedford 
has  told  the  Btory  of  the  Bedford  bank. 
It  is  not  seemly  for  the  author  of  this 
paper  to  repeat  what  he  has  told  with 
such  skill.  His  story  of  the  Bedford 
bank  must  stand  as  the  authoritative 
story. 

Mr.    Ricketson,    unfortunately,    was 
unable  to  find  the  records  of  the  Bed- 
ford bank.     It  seemed  therefore  Bome- 
what  absurd  for  me  to  seek  them.      I 
did      ask      James      H.      Tallman      into 
whose   possession   these  records  might 
naturally  have  come.     He  told  me  that 
they  were  not  in  existence.     And,  yet, 
by  a  singular  chance  of  good  fortune  I, 
myself,    found    these    old    records.       I 
felt   aB  I   suppose  a   young  newspaper 
reporter  feels  when  he  "gets  a  scoop." 
The  tattered,  mouldy,  stained,  and  de- 
crepit book  of  the  old  Bedford  bank,  I 
propose  to  give  to  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society.     It  is  manifest  that 
it  is  not  my  property  to  give,  yet  with 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Tallman  and  of  the 
directors    of    the    Mechanics    bank    in 
whose  unconscious  posBe.ssion  for  some 
unknown  reason  it  was  found,  I  give  it. 
The  Charter   of  the   Bank,   extended 
in    the    Record,    was    adopted    b.v    the 
Legislature   of   Massachusetts  and    ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  Caleb  Strong, 
on    March    7th,    1803.        It    is    a    most 
elaborate    act    of    incorporation,    con- 
taining provisions  afterwards  embodied 
in  different  forms  in  the  general  liank- 
ing  laws.      William  Rotch,  Jr..  Samuel 
Rodman  and  Edward  Pope  are  named 
as  incorporators.      The  charter  was  to 
determine  on  the   first   Monday  of  Oc- 
tober,   1812.       The   capital,   to   be    paid 
in    gold    or    silver,    was    $60,000.      The 
circulation      was      limited      to      twice 
the     capital.       The     loaning     capacity 
was     likewise     limited     to     twice     the 
capital.       The   Directors  were   fixed   at 
seven.       The  bank   was  sub.iect   to   ex- 
amination by  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature    appointed      for     the      purpose. 
Every    six    months    the    bank    was    re- 
quired   to   report    its   condition    to    the 
Governor  and  Council.      The  Common- 
wealth could,  if  it  was  so  voted  by  the 
Legislature,  take  an  additional  $30,000 
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in  the  stock  of  the  enterprise.  No  stock- 
holder cimlrl  have  more  than  ten  votes, 
no  matter  how  much  stock  he  owned. 
The  ]-th  section  seems  very  modern  in 
spirit.  It  reads:  "And  he  it  further 
enacted  that  one-eighth  pan  of  tlie 
wliole  stock  or  fund  of  said  Bank  shall 
always  be  appropriated  to  loans  to  be 
made  to  Citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  wherein  the  Directors  shall 
exclusively  regard  the  Agricultural  in- 
terest,' which  loans  shall  be  made  in 
sums  not  less  than  100  dollars  nor 
more  than  5no  dollars,  and  upon  the 
personal  bond  of  the  borrower,  with 
collateral  security  by  sutficient  mort- 
gage of  real  estate  for  a  term  not  less 
than  one  year."  In  1S04  the  Bank 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 
increase  its  capital  to  $150,000. 

The  directors  elected  were  Thomas 
Hazard,  Jr.,  John  Howland.  Isaac 
Sherman,  Cornelius  Grinnell.  Seth 
Russell,  Jr.,  Lsaac  Howland.  Jr.,  and 
Samuel  Rodman.  At  their  first  meet- 
ing, April  30,  1803,  they  elected  John 
Pickens  cashier  at  a  salary  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  which 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bank  was 
to  be  open  for  business  every  week 
day  both  morning  and  afternoon,  does 
not  seem  a  princely  .salary  even  in 
those  days.  At  the  second  meeting. 
May  21,  1803,  Thomas  Hazard,  Jr.,  was 
elected  president  without  .salary.  How- 
ever, in  1805  the  stockholders  "voted 
to  the  ijresident  for  his  services  in 
signing  bills,  etc.,  one  hundred  dollars 
to  be  given  in  plate,"  and  Seth  Rus- 
sell was  appointed  by  tlie  directors 
to  procure  the  "plate."  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  compensation  which  Mr. 
Hazard  received  for  his  devoted  ser- 
vice to  the  bank,  which  during  the 
last  year  of  its  existence  and  its  liqui- 
dation, must  have  been  taxing.  In 
addition  to  signing  the  bills,  which 
were  constantly  being  renewed,  Mr. 
Hazard  kept  the  records.  That  he 
performed  that  duty  excellently,  you 
have  the  evidence  in  your  possession. 

The  third  and  sixth  days  in  each 
week  were  "discount  days,"  and  the 
directors  met  at  8  a.  m.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  "all  notes  presented  for 
discount  shall  have  one  or  more  good 
endorsers,  one  of  which  endorsers 
must  live  within  four  miles  of  the 
bank."  "Two  directors  objecting  to 
the  discount  of  a  note  or  bill,  it  shall 
not  pass  and  no  qviestion  shall 
be  asked  on  the  subject  liy  any  of  the 
other  directors."  The  discount  sheets 
were  not  large.  Sometimes  they 
amounted  to  $30,000  or  even  $40,000, 
sometimes  only  to  $50,  sometimes  no 
paper  w;is  presented.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  was  the  gossip 
discussed   at   these   meetings.    Towards 


the  last  of  the  bank's  history,  the  war 
was  coming  on  ;ind  inasmuch  as  there 
w'as  always  one  director  from  across 
the  river,  representing  the  Corsicans, 
there  may  have  been  some  heated 
arguments.  Noah  Stoddard  was  elect- 
ed as  the  Fairhaven  director  in  1804. 
One  is  led  to  wonder  whether  his 
failure  to  be  re-elected  was  in  any 
w'ay  due  to  this  entry  "1805,  8  mo.  2. 
It  is  likewise  at  this  time  agreed 
that  the  director  of  this  bank  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river  for  the  time 
past  and  in  future  have  his  toll  at  the 
bridge  paid  by  the  bank."  Possibly 
John  Delano  who  succeeded  him  at 
the  ne.xt  election  was  willing  to  pay 
his  own  toll. 

AViliiam  C.  Stoddard  by  no  means, 
as  yet,  one  of  the  "oldest  in- 
habitants" of  Fairhaven,  remembers 
seeing  his  grandfather  Noah  sitting  in 
his  arm  chair  in  the  old  house  where 
now  is  located  the  Fairhaven  bank, 
and  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
lie  was  in  the  presence  of  a  soldier 
who    fought    at    Bunker   Hill. 

It  was  not  always  the  vexing  ques- 
tion of  credits  which  engaged  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  directors.  For 
instance  in  1804  they  dealt  with  the 
question  of  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  stone  which  belonged  to  tlie  bank, 
excavated  from  the  hillside  in  order 
to  make  the  cellar  of  the  bank  build- 
ing. It  was  concluded  to  let  Simpson 
Hart  sell  it  at  public  auction.  Occa- 
sionally the  cashier's  "wood  account" 
was  examined  and  allowed.  The  wood 
was  for  burning  in  the  open  fireplaces 
of  the  banking  room.  In  July,  1804, 
the  working  force  of  the  bank  was 
augmented.  "It  was  this  day  agreed 
that  Samuel  Hazard  be  employed  to 
carry  the  notices  to  the  signers  and 
endorsers  of  notes,  the  time  of  which 
may  have  expired  and  to  file  the  bills 
that  may  be  signed  during  the  time 
he  is  employed,  and  to  do  occasional 
business  of  the  bank  that  he  may  be 
capable  of  to  the  assistance  of  the 
casliier  for  which  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  is  allowed."  Sam  was  the 
president's  son.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Pease  of  Philadelphia 
and  lived  on  Franklin  street  in  New 
York. 

The  dividends  declared  varied  from 
2  per  cent  to  11  V2  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  in  later  days  nothing.  Occasion- 
ally the  directors  ordered  all  debtors 
of  the  bank  without  exception  to  pay 
up  by  the  first  of  the  next  month,  10 
per  cent  of  their  loans.  One  wonders 
whether  they  all  did  pay  up.  When 
the  bank  was  short  of  hard  money 
they  informed  the  makers  of  "specie 
notes"  to  pay  up,  "as  the  renewal  will 
be  inconvenient."  On  February  15th, 
1805.    .Seth    Kussell    was   sent    "at    the 
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expense  of  this  institution,"  presum- 
ably by  sloop,  to  the  nearest  metropo- 
lis—Nantucket — "to  get  specie  for  the 
money  we  hold  of  their  banks  and  to 
hire  five  or  six  thoiiBand  dollars  of 
specie  on  our  account."  In  1806  "it  is 
agreed  and  made  a  rule  of  this  bank 
that  all  specie  deposited  and  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  bank  becomes  the 
property  of  the  bank  and  the  depositor 
ceases  to  have  any  leene  or  claim  upon 
it." 

The  business  trouliles  of  Henry  Hul- 
tlestone  and  others  occupy  much  sijace 
in  the  records.  It  is  rather  interesting 
to  note  that  .lohn  Avery  Parker,  subse- 
ouentlv  the  multi-millionaire  of  the 
town,  was  obliged  in  ISOS  not  only  to 
transfer  "his  shares  in  the  Marine  In- 
surance Company,"  but  "likewise  a 
conveyance  of  his  house  and  lot."  Not 
infreq'uentl\-  William  Uotch.  Jr.,  was 
directed  to  send  some  of  the  bills  re- 
ceivable of  the  bank  to  New  York,  "to 
the  credit  of  J.  Pickens,  Cash."  Nan- 
tucket and  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia seem  to  have  been  financial  cen- 
tres of  more  importance  to  the  Bedford 
Pank  than  Bo.ston.  In  1S09,  however, 
the  Directors  ordered  "that  the  Cashier 
do  not  receive  as  a  deposit,  nor  in  any 
wav  neeotiate,  the  bills  of  any  bank 
without  this  state,  except  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  from  and  after  the 
last  day  of  this  month,  of  which  the 
Cashier  is  directed  to  take  particular 
notice  and  govern  himself  accord- 
ingly." In  1810  the  Directors  felt 
moved  to  adopt  this  good  resolution: 
"It  is  now  agreed  by  the  Directors  ir- 
revocably that  no  note  signed  liy  any 
person  who  has  not  paid  up  all  interest 
or  discounts  cm  their  business  or  ac- 
commodation notes  previously  passed 
at  this  bank,  shall  be  passed  or  dis- 
counted until  all  previous  discounts  are 
paid   and   their   old   notes  taken   up." 

In  the  usual  form  the  transactions  of 
the  Board  at  its  meeting  1810,  11  mo. 
2,  were  entered  by  Thomas  Hazard, 
Jr,,  as  follows:  "Discounted  notes 
and  drafts  to  the  amount  of  Seventeen 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty 
Dollars  and  a  mortgage  for  Five  Hun- 
dred Dollars.  Present,  John  Howland, 
Wm.  Rotch,  Jr..  Samuel  Rodman, 
Isaac    Howland,    Jr.,    Selh   Russell,    Jr. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Hazard,   Jr., 

Below  this  entry  in  a  different  hand- 
writin.i?  is  the  following:  "I  was  not 
present  when  the  business  of  the  above 
mortgage  was  concluded  on  and  the 
money  was  paid.  John  Howland." 
Rvidently  John  Howland  did  not  ap- 
prove of  that  credit. 

The  records  make  constant  reference 
to  the  printin.g,  signing  and  burning  of 
the  bills  of  the  bank.  John  Maybin  of 
Philadelphia  on  July  11th,  1S03,  "shipt 


per  sloop  Eliza  C.  Norton,  Masfr.  for 
New  Bedford  per  order  Mr.  Samuel 
Rodman,  and  for  the  Bedford  Bank  1 
box   containing   5670    sheets   of   paper. 

1  box  containing  a  bank 
mold.      ...      58  water  mark  letters. 

$152.13."  This  paper  was  kept 
by  the  bank  and  sent  from  time  to 
time  to  Sam'l  Hill,  engraver,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  presumably  held  the  "mold." 
For  instance,  "1.S03.  .8  m.  30.  This 
day  delivered  Andrew  Swain  Two  Hun- 
dred sheets  of  our  NEW  paper  to  be 
struck  off  in  Boston  by  S.  Hill 
engraver."  "9  mo.  6.  Received 
the  above  mentioned  two  hun- 
dred sheets  from  Boston,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  a  half  of 
which  were  impressed  with  twenty- 
seven  thou.sand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars,  the  remaining  half 
sheet  was  returned  torn  from  Boston 
and  burned  by  the  Directors.  The 
aliove  paper  were  struck  with  the  fol- 
lowin.g  bills,  viz: 


$995 
1990 
3980 
5970 
1400 
1600 
1800 
10000 


199 

bills 

.   of 

$5 

199 

do 

do 

$10 

199 

do 

do 

$20 

199 

do 

do 

$30 

L'OO 

do 

do 

$7 

2  00 

do 

do 

$8 

2  011 

ilo 

do 

$9 

2  00 

do 

do 

$50 

$27,735 

The  Cashier  is  directed  to  make  the 
.above  bills  payable  to  E.  Pope." 
.Vbraham  Sherm.an  seems  to  have  been 
the  ta\orite  messenger  to  take  the 
"sheets"  to  Poston  for  Sam  Hill  to  en- 
grave. Sometimes  the  errand  was  per- 
formed by  Stephen  Hathaway,  Cor- 
nelius Grinnell,   or   Seth   Russell,   Jr. 

In  1812  the  Bedford  bank  ceaeed 
i.ssuing"  bills,  and  made  no  further  new 
loans.  For  several  years  the  bank 
was  obliged  to  "renew"  old  loans.  The 
iast  entry  on  the  last  page  in  the  old 
book,  which  1  was  so  fortunate  to  dis- 
cover, is  as  follows:  "1813,  3  mo.  9th 
Renewed  notes  amounting  to  thirteen 
thouBand  nine  hundred  and  five  dol- 
lars. Present,  .John  Howland.  Isaac 
Howland.  Jr  .  Thomas  Hazard.  Jr., 
Wm.  Rotch.  Jr.  Destroyed  by  burning 
twelve  thousand  dollars  of  bank  bills." 

Mr.  Ficketson's  minute  description 
of  the  original  bank  buildin.g  is  vivid 
and  picturest,ue,  controlled  by  a  sense 
of  literary  art  which  is  worthy  of  his 
associations  with  Brook  Farm  and  the 
men  and  women  who,  more  than  all 
others,  were  the  nuc'^us  of  what  we 
may  call  "American  literature."  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  I  refrain  from 
quoting  from  Mr.  Ricketson's  delight- 
ful account  of  the  Bedford  Bank 
t)Uilding,   the  quaintness  of  the  struc- 
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ture,  the  insenuity  of  the  secret  de- 
vice for  protecting  tlie  currency  in 
the  closed  vault  of  the  cellar,  ana 
the  word  picture  of  the  iiuaint 
methods  and  jiersonalities  which  dis- 
tinguished it.  I  will  allow  myself  only 
one  quotation — "Behind  the  front 
counter,  and  opposite  the  entrance 
door,  was  the  lireplace  of  wood,  which 
in  earlier  days  and  up  to  1S26  was 
the  only  method  of  warmin.g;  the 
room,  and  on  cold  days  of  winter,  a 
cheerful  fire  was  to  be  seen  within  it. 
sputtering  and  singing  away  to  the 
chime  of  the  jingling  gold  and  silver.  ' 

In  1S33  tile  old  building  io  minutely 
and  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
Ricketson.  was  demolished  and  a  new 
building  of  much  more  commonplace 
construction  was  erected.  I.  perhaps, 
may  be  permitted  to  describe,  albeit 
necessarily  \\ith  less  artistic  skill,  the 
.second  bank  edifice  on  this  site,  since 
I  myself  can  clearly  recall  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  three-story  brick 
building,  the  upper  story  rather  low 
in  the  stud,  not  dissimilar  to  the 
building  at  present  adjacent  to  the 
south.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mid- 
dle entrance  way  was  the  Bedford 
Commercial  bank,  l^y  no  means  so 
spaciously  housed  as  in  its  earlier 
days.  On  the  south  side  of  the  en- 
trance was  the  office  of  the  Bed- 
ford Commercial  In.surance  company. 
which  in  1821  succeeded  the  Bedford 
Marine  Insurance  company  and  which 
continued  to  do  busine.ss  here  until 
about  1S52.  In  the  later  days  of  its 
existence,  Henry  H.  Crapo  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Bedford  Commercial 
Insurance  company.  His  successor 
was  William  \V.  Crapo,  who  was  about 
twenty-two  years  old  and  was  studying 
law  in  ihe  office  of  Mr.  Clifford  in 
the  second  story.  He  was  employed 
CO  liquidate  the  company,  which  was 
finally  acccmplished  about  1.S59.  The 
successor  of  the  Bedford  Commercial 
Insurance  company  was  the  Com- 
mercial Mutual  Insurance  company, 
of  which  William  T.  Ru.ssell  was 
secretary.  The  south  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  were  occupied  by  the  insur- 
ance company  until  the  building  was 
demolished   in    188.3. 

At  the  evident  risk  of  being  prolix 
I  am  tempted  to  retail  the  s.tory  of  Mr. 
Crapo's  acqu.aintance  with  Pete  Almy. 
He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  old  Negro  who 
acted  as  janitor  of  the  Bedford  Com- 
mercial Insurance  company  quite  in- 
efHcientl.v.  In  his  youth,  in  the  war 
of  1812  he  was  powder  monkey  on 
the  Essex,  a  famous  frigate  of  32 
guns,  under  comm.ind  of  Captain 
David  Porter,  the  father  of  the  ad- 
miral. It  was  his  dut.v  to  wait  on  a 
young  midshii)man  in  his  early  teens 
by  the  name  of  Farragut.  Captain 
Gideon    Randall   of   New    Bedford,    in 


command  of  the  good  ship  Barclay 
h;id  the  misfortune  to  be  captured 
in  the  Pacific  ocean  by  British  sloops 
of  war.  Soon  after  the  redoubtable 
Essex  attacked  and  captured  the 
Britishers,  releasing  the  Barclay.  Cap- 
tain Randall  was  put  in  command  as 
s.ailing  master  of  one  of  the  prizes 
and  with  him  midshi[>man  Farragut. 
representing  the  majest.v  of  the  United 
States  navy,  and,  apparently.  Pete  the 
powder  monkey.  The  orders  were  to 
take  the  prize  into  Valparaiso,  which 
Captain  Randall  proceeded  to  do.  The 
captain  soon  became  much  annoyed 
at  the  whiiiper-snapper  of  a  middy 
who  was  always  volunteering  his  ad- 
vice and  assuming  manners  of  com- 
mand which  were  not  at  all  to  his 
liking.  They  were  in  a  constant  state 
of  friction  until,  finall.v,  Randall 
turned  on  the  young  Farragut  and 
threatened  to  put  him  in  irons  for  in- 
subordination. Pete  was  naturall.v 
jjroiie  (o  spin  yarns  about  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young.ster  who 
afterwards  became  the  most  brilliant 
naval  officer  of  the  country.  Pete 
took  his  duties  as  a  voter  very  seri- 
ously. Being  unable  to  read,  he  de- 
pended on  Captain  Rowland  Crocker, 
of  the  Bedford  Commercial  Insur- 
ance company  to  guide  him  and  see 
that  he  received  the  right  ballot.  On 
Captain  Crocker's  death.  Mr.  Crape 
succeeded  to  the  dut.v  of  seeing  that 
Pete  properly  exercised  his  franchise. 
In  those  days.  George  Randall,  a  son 
of  Captain  Gideon,  who  lived  at  Mount 
Pleasant  on  a  farm  he  called  Loochow, 
on  election  days  used  to  get  out  an 
old  Irish  jaunting  car  to  conve.v  the 
faithful  to  the  polls.  Doubtless  Pete 
had    a    ride    occasionally. 

The  rooms  over  the  bank  were  the 
law  offices  of  Coffin  &  Colby,  later 
Clifford  &  Rrigham.  The  front  room 
on  the  south  side  of  the  second  story 
was  the  "Merchants'  Reading  Room." 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a 
hi.gh  stand-up  desk  where  lists  of  the 
re|)orts  and  arrivals  of  ships,  the 
amount  of  oil.  and  other  news  con- 
nected with  the  whale  fishery  were 
daily  consulted  b.v  the  merchants.  At 
the  sides  of  the  room  were  slanting 
racks  which  contained  the  local  news- 
papers of  .Nantucket,  Nevi'port,  New 
London  and  one  or  two  from  far  away 
Boston  and  New  York  and  London. 
When  the  wooden  building  opposite 
the  custom  house,  now  occupied  by 
The  Mercury,  was  built,  the  mer- 
chants' reading  room  moved  thither 
to  quarters  on  the  ground  floor. 
Walter  Mitchell  then  occui)ied  the 
i-oom  for  a  year  or  so,  and  becomin.g 
discouraged  in  the  practice  of  law,  in 
IS.'JG  he  disposed  of  the  room  and  its 
small  law  library  to  William  W. 
Crapo,   then  twenty-five  years  old. 


The  back  room  on  the  south  side 
of  the  second  story  was  the  editorial 
office  of  The  Mercury,  presided  over 
hy  Benjamin  Lindsey,  whose  brother, 
Henrv  Lindsey,  printed  the  newspaper 
in  tlie  third  floor  of  the  building. 
When  The  Mercury  office  was  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Union  and  Second 
streets,  about  1859,  Mr.  Crapo  took 
the  rear  room  which  he  personally 
occupied.  Joshua  C.  Stone,  George 
Mansion,  Wendell  H.  Cobb,  Charles  W. 
Clifford.  Walter  Clifford,  and  Frederick 
S.  Bartlett  who  were  associated  with 
Mr.  Crapo  in  the  practice  of  law,  in 
time  occupied  all  of  the  second  floor 
and  flowed  over  into  the  ne.\t  build- 
ing south. 

In  1SS3  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce decided  to  build  a  new  bank- 
ing edifice  on  the  old  site. 

In  1871  it  had  purchased  a  lot 
from  the  Rotch  heirs  extending  west- 
ward from  the  old  lot  to  Bethel  street, 
a  frontage  of  37  feet.  10  inches.  In 
1872  it  had  purchased  of  the  Rotch 
heirs  a  lot  to  the  north  on  Water 
street  with  a  frontage  of  2  5  feet.  On 
this  lot  stood  the  quaint  porticoed 
buildin.g  occupied  after  1863  by  the 
Ocean  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
which  the  presiding  grenius  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Taylor.  Samuel  H.  Cook  was 
his  clerk.  In  1885  the  bank  pur- 
chased of  Temple  S.  Corson,  a  strip 
eight  feet  wide  to  the  west  of  the  last 
named  lot.  These  purchases  repre- 
sent the  real  estate  holdings  of  this 
society  prior  to  the  addition  of  the 
Bourne   Memorial. 

During  the  construction  of  its  new 
building  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce transacted  its  business  in  quar- 
ters furnished  by  Sanford  and  Kelley, 
brokers,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the 
property  now  used  by  Wood,  Bright- 
man    and    Company. 

The  Marine  Insurance  company 
practically  evaporated.  The  lawyers 
who  occupied  the  second  story  were 
driven  out  and,  curiously  enough,  took 
up  quarters  over  the  First  National 
bank.  If  they  could  not  be  depositors 
ot  importance  they  were  at  least  de- 
termined to  be  supijositors  of  some 
bank. 

When  tile  new  bank  building  was  fin- 
ished in  1884,  it  i>resented  the  same 
appearance  as  it  does  today.  Practi- 
cally the  only  change  is  the  removal 
of  the  counter  and  screens  from  the 
room  where  we  are  now  assembled. 
The  edifice  was  by  far  the  most  elab- 
orate and  siilendid  home  to  which 
any  New  Bedford  bank  had  ever  as- 
pired. Its  carved  mahogany  and  its 
marble  floors  were  deemed  the  limit 
of  extravagant  investment  of  stock- 
holders' money  for  luxurious  business. 
To  us  now  who  have  lately  been  initi- 


ated into  the  palatial  splendors  of 
the  new  Merchants  Banking  House, 
tile  old  Commercial  Bank  on  Water 
Street,  seems  fltted  no  doubt,  for  a 
repository  of  curious  antiques,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  home  of  a 
society  whose  interests  are  merely 
ancient,  but  hardly  recognizable  as  a 
banking  house. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
hall  in  the  new  bank  building  where 
the  whaling  trophies  have  since  been 
kept,  the  traditional  business  of  in- 
surance was  carried  on,  no  longer 
marine,  for  the  most  part,  but  fire. 
Here,  Samuel  H.  Cook,  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  worked  for  the 
Ocean  Mutual,  had  his  insurance 
office  so  long  as  the  bank  continued 
to   use   the   building. 

To  the  second  story  the  same  law- 
yers returned,  Mr.  Crapo  again  taking 
up  his  seat  near  the  window  looking 
down  Centre  street  where  for  nearly 
half  a  century  he  had  looked  at  Crow 
Island  with  the  ambitious  dream, 
.  never  realized,  of  owning  it  as  the  one 
familiar  thing  which  had  never 
changed  in  his  ever  changing  environ- 
ment. The  law  firm  of  Crapo,  Clifford 
and  Clifford  occupied  the  south  rooms, 
and  the  firm  of  Marston  and  Cobb,  the 
north   rooms. 

For  nearly  a  century  until  about 
1890,  Water  street  between  Unior. 
ftreet  and  William  street,  was  the  Wall 
street  of  New  Bedford.  I'ractically 
all  the  bank.s,  insurance  oflicee,  brok- 
ers' offices,  lawyers'  offices  and  tele- 
.graph  offices  were  concentrated  within 
these  limits.  It  was  the  Merchants 
bank,  with  its  usual  keen  anticipation 
of  events,  which  definitely  determined 
that  westward  the  course  of  empire 
must  take  ite  way.  The  exodus  was 
startling!^  complete.  It  was  like  the 
traditional  abandonment  of  a  sinking 
shiii  by  rats.  Judge  Prescott  was  the 
only  lawyer  who  played  the  part  of 
Casablanca.  This  sudden  turn  of  af- 
fairs was  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
the  Commercial  bank.  It  was  forced 
to  leave  these  apparently  all-sufficient 
quarters,  in  which  we  are  aesembled, 
and  in  November,  1895,  take  up  a  much 
less  commodious  shop  on  Cheapside. 
The  lawyers  who  had  always  been 
superimposed  on  the  bank,  by  force 
of  habit  took  up  their  accustomed 
position  directly  above  the  bank  in  its 
new  location.  IE  \898  the  bank  was 
liquidated  and  its  tiuarters,  after  some 
yeaif!  as  a  brokerage  office,  are  now  a 
liart  of  Steiger  and  Dudgeon's  dry 
goods  emporium. 

After  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
abandoned  its  home  the  building  was 
vacant  for  a  while.  In  1899  it  was 
purchased  and  occupied  as  an  office 
by    the     New     England     Cotton     Yarn 


Company.  In  190fl,  throuKli  the  gen- 
erosity of  Henry  H.  Kogrers  the  prop- 
erty was  conveyed  to  the  old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  Society  which  now 
presides  over  the  old  Wall  Street  of 
New  Bedford,  having,  as  seems  fitting, 
for  its  neighbors  several  junk  shops, 
and  somewhere  in  the  .second  story 
of  an  abandoned  bank  building  there 
is  an   Art   Club. 

Thomas  Hazard,  the  president  of 
the  Bedford  bank,  was  one  of  the  in- 
numerable Tom  Hazards  of  Narragan- 
sett.  There  were  also  College  Tom. 
and  Nailor  Tom,  and  Fiddle-head  Tom 
and  many  others,  so  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  president  of  the  first  banlc  in 
Bedford  wae  called  "Bedford  Tom." 
He  was  born  in  Kingston  in  175S  and 
lived  his  early  life  in  Cranston.  When 
he  was  thirty-one  years  old.  in  ITS'J, 
he  came  to  New  Bedford.  He  had 
married  Annn  Rodman  of  Newport,  a 
cousin  of  our  Samuel  Rodman.  Senior. 
or  "Old  Sammy"  as  he  was  usually 
known  on  Water  street.  Anna  liod- 
nian  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  beauti- 
ful "Young  Friend,"  much  admired  by 
the  English  oflicers  in  Newport,  to  her 
mother's  great  distre.sei.  The  ardor  of 
Thomas  Hazard  as  evidenced  by  a 
specimen  preserved  of  his  flamboyant 
and  passionate  love  letters  surely  en- 
titled him  to  a  victory  over  the  Eng- 
lish. He  built  a  fine  mansion  for 
Anna  at  the  southwest  corner  of  what 
is  now  Elm  ptreet  and  Water  street, 
next  to  her  cousjn  Samuel's.  This 
house  is  probably  embodied  in  a  much 
altered  form  in  the  structure  now  at 
this  corner.  In  front  of  the  house  was 
Mr.  Hazard's  wharf,  where  now  the 
big  new  warehouse  stands.  Tliomas 
Hazard  was  very  successful  in  his 
whaling  ventures,  acting  in  concert 
with  Samuel  Rodman  and  William 
Rotch.  He  was  active  in  civic 
affaire.  being  the  postmaster  of 
New  Bedford  at  one  time,  and 
a  member  of  the  state  senate. 
When  the  war  of  1812  practically  an- 
nihilated the  whaling  industry  of  New 
Bedford,  and  the  old  Bedford  bank, 
of  which  he  was  the  president,  was 
obliged  to  close  up  its  affairs,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  was  there 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  as  a 
merchant  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  his  handsome  house  on  Beek- 
man  street  near  St.  George's  church, 
in  1828.  His  widow  Anna,  survived 
him  until  184.5.  His  daughter  Eliza- 
beth married  .Jacob  Barker  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  great  financiers  of 
this  country.  Another  daughter.  Sarah 
was  an  exceptionally  interesting  wom- 
an. As  a  child  she  lived  with  her 
grandmother  Rodman  in  Newport.  She 
married  .lohn  H.  Howland  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  removed  to  New  Y'ork  in 
1810    and   formed   a   partnership   with 


bin  nephew,  Joseph  Grinnell.  He  waa 
a  very  successful  merchant  and  a  puli- 
lic  spirited  man.  In  fact,  the  descend- 
ants of  "Bedford  Tom"  were  in  no  way 
interior  to  the  legion  of  Hazard  de- 
scendants who  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  industrial  and  civic  history  of 
Rhode  Island. 

One  of  the  original  Directors  of  the 
Bedford  Bank  was  John  Howland, 
born  in  1742.  He  was  the  master  of 
(jne  of  the  first  whalers  which  sailed 
from  Old  Dartmouth  in  17  BO.  He 
was  afterwards  the  owner  of  the  ship 
"Fame."  His  shrewd  business  habits 
cau.sed  him  to  be  made  the  agent  of 
many  vessels.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  richest  men  of  his  day.  Wil- 
liam Rotch.  to  be  sure,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  millionaire,  but  "John 
Howland  had  the  most  ready  money." 
He  lived  on  Water  Street,  just  south 
of  School  Street.  The  building  still 
st.ands.  He  was  interested  in  all 
town  affairs  and  helpful  in  the  tran- 
saction of  the  public  business.  He 
died  in  1828.  His  two  sons,  John  and 
James  Howland  were  prominent  mer- 
chants of  the  next  generation. 

Anaong  the  original  directors  of  the 
Bedford  bank,  and  of  the  Bedford 
Commercial  bank,  was  Captain  Cor- 
lelius  Grinnell.  He  served  for  twenty- 
six  years  until  1831.  He  died  in  1850, 
aged  08  years.  Captain  Cornelius  was 
not  a  whaling  captain.  He  was  in  the 
merchant  p.icket  service.  An  adver- 
tisement in  the  Medley  in  1792  states 
that  he  is  about  to  .sail  for  Havre  de 
Grace.  Mr.  Ricketson  gives  a  delight- 
ful picture  of  Captain  Cornelius  Grin- 
nell both  as  a  young  man  and  as  one 
of  the  worthies  of  New  Bedford.  "A 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  hospitable, 
urbane,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
unswerving  integrity  of  character." 
Mr.  Crapo's  only  recollection  of  Cap- 
tain Cornelius  Grinnell  is  seeing  him 
going  into  the  fashionable  barber  shop 
on  the  north  side  of  Union  street  be- 
tween Johnny  Cake  Hill  and  Water 
street.  Mr.  Crapo  remembers  his  brass 
buttoned  long  coat  over  tight  fitting 
short  breeches  with  silver  knee 
buckles  and  shining  top  boots,  his  hair 
long  and  tied  behind  with  ribbon.  This 
was  a  much  more  modern  and  sober 
costume  than  he  wore  when  his  por- 
trait was  iiainted  in  Havre  de  Grace 
in  1702.  "Sky  blue  colored  coat,  buff 
waistcoat,  white  cravat,  ruffled  shirt 
and  wristbands  and  hair  powdered." 
It  is  curious  th.-it  Mr.  Crapo's  only 
recollection  of  Captain  Grinnell  was 
as  he  entered  a  barber  shop.  Mr. 
Ricketson  facetiously  describes  an- 
other barber  shop  experience  of  the 
c.-i.ptain  in  France  fifty  years  earlier. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Captain 
Cornelius  Grinnell  was  one  of  the  most 
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progressive  and  broad-minded  mer- 
(jliants  of  Old  Dartmoutli,  a  man 
held  in  the  very  highest  respect  as  a 
citizen.  There  can,  also,  be  no  doubt 
that    he    was   always   well    groomed. 

George  Howland  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Bedford  Commercial 
bank,  being  thirty-five  years  old  when 
elected  and  served  in  that  otfice 
thirty-six  years  until  his  death.  When 
sixteen  years  old,  George  Howland  left 
his  father's  farm  and  entered  the 
counting  room  of  William  Rotch.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
wealthy  merchants  of  his  day.  Hi.-; 
own  counting  room  was  at  the  foot  of 
North  street.  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Taber 
has  contributed  to  this  society  many 
interesting  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Howland 
and   his  family. 

Another  Howland  family  was  well 
represented  in  the  Bedford  Commer- 
cial bank  directorate.  Isaac  and  Gid- 
eon Howland  and  later  Edward  Mott 
Robinson,  the  second  president  of  the 
bank.  The  other  directors  of  the 
Bedford  Commercial  bank  included 
most  of  the  pre-eminently  important 
merchants  of  the  earlier  days.  Tlie 
I-totch,  Rodman,  Grinnell,  Nye,  How- 
land and  Hathaway  families  were  well 
represented  and  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  earlier  directors,  no  long- 
er for  the  most  jjart  the  pre-eminc^ntly 
leading  merchants  of  the  community, 
were  connected  with  the  bank  until 
its  liquidation   ip    1898. 

Jolin  Pickens  was  the  cashier  of  the 
Bedford  bank.  He  was  born  in  1743 
and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  Daniel  Ricketson 
describes  John  Pickens  a.s  follows: — 
"Behind  the  desk,  upon  the  left  hand 
of  the  banking  room,  might  usually 
be  seen  busily  employed  in  writing,  a 
tall  and  elderly  gentleman,  his  cropped 
gray  hair  brushed  back  from  his  fore- 
head, with  a  white  neck  cloth  closely 
drawn  about  his  throat,  a  pepper  and 
salt  colored  suit,  the  coat  long-skirted, 
with  large  pockets  on  the  side,  one  row 
of  buttons,  and  of  Quaker  curve,  but 
with  a  collar  and  small  clothes  with 
knee  buckles,  which,  with  the  style  of 
shoes  worn  by  the  older  men  of  that 
day,  complete  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  venerable  and  worthy 
cashier  of  the  old  Bedford  bank,  John 
Pickens,  esquire."  He  died  July  31st. 
1825,  .aged  H2  years,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  old  graveyard  at  Acushnet  vil- 
lage. A  pen  and  ink  portrait  of  Mr. 
Pickens  by  Daniel  Ricketson  is  in  the 
possession  of  this  society.  Jose|)h 
Ricketson  was  the  first  cashier  of  the 
Bedford  Commercial  bank,  serving 
from  1816  to  1834.  Daniel  Ricket- 
son also  describes  .Joseph  Ricketson, 
wlio  was  his  father,  with  filial  pride. 
James   H.    Crocker   of   whom    I    know 


naught,  succeeded  Mr.  Ricketson,  serv- 
ing four  years. 

Thomas  B.  White  acted  as  the  next 
cashier,  serving  for  thirty-five  years. 
Mr.  White  came  from  Newburyport.  He 
was  a  large,  heavy  man,  slow  of  mo- 
tion, and  ponderously  methodical.  He 
was  a  lover  and  a  teacher  of  music 
and  or.sv.inized  a  chorus  which  gave 
public  concerts.  He  had  as  his  clerk 
and  understudy  Benjamin  F.  Coombs, 
who  .succeeded  him  as  cashier  in  1873. 
Mr.  Coombs  was  the  antithesis  of  Mr. 
White.  He  was  a  slight,  nervous  man 
who  chewed  tobacco  continuously.  He 
used  to  practice  pistol  shooting  in  the 
cellar  of  the  bank  after  hours.  He  was 
able  to  add  up  two  columns  of  figin-es 
of  a  long  dejjositor's  ledger  with 
amazing  celerity  and  aijsolute  accu- 
racy. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  banking  in 
New  Bedford,  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  the  cashiers  of  th? 
l-ianks  were  called  on  for  little  morj 
than  clerical  duties.  No  personal  or 
commercial  paper  was  ever  dtscounte-J 
until  solemnly  scrutinized  and  passed 
ui>on  by  the  deliberate  vote  of  the 
hoard  of  directors.  All  questions  of 
credit  and  all  questions  of  financial 
policy  were  determined  solely  by  the 
president  and  board  of  directors.  Save 
for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  money 
and  securities  of  the  bank,  and  the 
keeping  of  accurate  accounts  of  its 
transaction.s.  the  responsibility  and 
the  initiative  of  a  cashier  was  usually 
slight. 

In  lS7fi  James  H.  Tallman  became 
cashier  under  the  more  modern  meth- 
ods by  which  the  cashier  was  in  effect 
the  executive  head  of  the  bank.  Mr. 
T.illnian  in  1864  was  in  Mr.  Crapo's 
law  office.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was 
clerk  in  the  Mechanics  Bank.  In  1867 
he  entered  the  employ  of- the  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  continued  in  its  ser- 
vice for  thirty-one  years,  during 
twenty-two  of  which  he  was  the 
Cashier. 


MERCHANT.S  BANK. 

The  biography  of  the  Merchants 
Bank  has  been  written  once  and  for 
all  by  Mr.  Mosher  in  the  admirable 
bruchure  which  distinguished  the 
opening  of  the  palatial  quarters  of 
the  bank  in  1916.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  supererogation  to  attempt  any  sup- 
plement to  so  excellently  arranged 
and  written  a  history  of  this  bank. 
I  submit  the  pamphlet  written  by 
Mr.  Mosher  as  a  part  of  this  historical 
disquisition.   Appendix  A. 

The  Merchants  b.ank,  afiiliated  with 
and  inspired  Ijy  the  Merchants  Insur- 
ance company,  came  into  existence  in 
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1825.  It  renewed  its  state  charter  in 
1831,  and  willi  the  ever-changitiK  con- 
ditions of  l).ink  existence,  tile  varying 
laws  of  regulation,  the  staU'  and  na- 
tional reiiuirenients,  the  complete 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  business 
of  the  comnuinity.  it  atained  and  has 
maintained  its  position  as  the  most 
influential    bank    in   the   community. 

The  early  directors  of  the  Merchants 
bank  were  all  leading  and  active  mer- 
chants of  New  Bedford,  more  exclu- 
sively so  than  was  the  case  of  the 
other  banks.  The  Bedford  Commer- 
cial and  the  Fairhaven  bank  and  the 
Marine  bank  had  among  their  direc- 
tors retired  merchants,  men  of  landed 
estates,  and  men  of  comparative  leis- 
ure. The  ilechanics  bank  had  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mechanics  and  humb- 
ler shop  keepers. 

The  first  president  and  guiding 
s])irit  of  the  Merchants  bank  was 
.John  Avery  Parker,  who  had  been 
on  the  directorate  of  the  Bedford 
Commercial  bank  since  its  origin  in 
1816.  He  became  president  of  the 
.Merchants  bank  in  182,5  continuing  as 
such  for  twtnty-eiglit  years  until  his 
death  in  ISTiS.  Mr.  Parker  was  borr. 
in  1769  in  Plympton,  Mass.,  and  dur- 
ing his  early  life  kept  a  store  in  West- 
port  and  there  engaged  in  building 
ships.  In  1803  he  moved  to  New  Bed- 
ford. He  first  lived  at  the  corner  of 
IJridge  street  and  Water  street.  Later 
lie  built  the  large  wooden  porticoed 
dwelling  on  Purchase  street  between 
Kim  and  Middle  which  for  eighty 
years  and  more  has  been  the  hotel 
of  the  town.  John  Avei-y  Parker 
found  it  too  old  fashioned  and  incon- 
venient in  1834  and  built  the  splendid 
granite  mansion  on  County  street  near 
the  common  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  show  places  of  the  city,  now 
unfortunately  demolished.  Mr.  Par- 
ker's counting  room  and  warehouse 
built  in  1833  was  at  the  corner  of 
Bridge  and  Front  streets  and  his 
wharf  was  directly  in  front,  when- 
now  the  street  railway  power  statioi; 
■smokes.  John  Avery  Parker  was  an 
"all  around'  merchant,  not  confining 
his  activities  to  the  whaling  industry, 
but  interested  also  in  cotton  mills 
and  iron  foundries  and  various  enter- 
prises. His  intelligent  energy  as  a 
business  man  made  him  by  far  the 
wealthiest  merchant  of  his  day.  He 
was  also  an  active  citizen.  He  was 
captain  of  a  volunteer  militia  com- 
pany in  181 4  when  the  Nimrod  was 
menacing  our  shores.  He  was  a  fire 
warden.  As  chairman  of  a  self-ap- 
pointed school  committee  he  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  first 
free  school  in  Xew  Iji-dford  which  was 
not  a  pauper  school.  In  all  the  larger 
enterprises  of  the  community  such  as 


the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
Taunton,  and  the  inauguration  of 
manufacturing  industries,  Mr.  Parker 
was  ,a  leader.  His  financial  support 
was  important,  yet  his  personality  was 
even  more  important. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Parker  in  the 
liank  was  James  li.  Congdon  who  act- 
ed as  cashier  from  the  start  until 
1857,  a  term  of  thirty-two  years. 
James  B.  Congdon  is,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  personality  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  banks  of  New 
Bedford.  Pie  was  dynamic.  His  rest- 
less, active  mind  seemed  to  know  no 
limitations.  He  not  only  was  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  phases  of  bank- 
ing as  a  science  than  the  cashiers  of 
other  Ijanks.  his  contemporaries,  but 
he  practically  governed  the  whole 
community  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  from  1S34  until  the  town 
became  a  city  in  1847.  He  drafted 
the  city  charter  and  wrote  most  of 
the  ordinances  which  were  adopted 
during  his  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal government.  From  1858  to 
18  71)  he  was  the  city  treasurer  and 
collector  of  taxes.  He  was  the  main 
inspiration  of  the  i^ublic  library  and 
served  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  library  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Indeed  there  was  no 
interest  of  the  community  to  which 
he  did  not  give  unselfish  devotion.  He 
was  a  profuse  writer.  He  wrote  al- 
ways with  an  enthusiastic  and  glow- 
ing style  monographs  on  banking, 
essays  on  literary  subjects,  dedicatory 
addresses,  historical  papers,  poetry; 
everything  was  food  for  his  pen.  He 
not  only  wrote  with  facility  but  he 
read  vvitli  ardor.  His  love  of  books 
was  a   passion. 

At  a  dinner  held  a  year  or  so  ago 
at  which  the  bankers  of  New  Bedford 
of  today  were  present,  Mr.  Crapo  told 
a  story  which,  illustrates  the  difference 
in  temperament  between  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Congdon,  a  difference  which, 
perhaps,  made  them  so  admirable  a 
team  in  their  work  for  the  Merchants 
bank.  For  some  rea.son  the  bank  was 
pinched;  possibly  it  was  short  of  funds 
to  redeem  its  bills  in  Boston.  What- 
ever the  reason  it  was  nece.s.sary  for 
i\Ir.  Parker  and  Mr.  Congdon  to  make 
a  journey  to  Boston  to  borrow  money 
of  the  Suffolk  bank  to  nuike  good. 
They  went  by  horse  and  chaise  and 
reached  Bridgewater  at  dusk  where 
they  spent  the  night.  They  slept  in 
the  same  room.  Mr.  Congdon  after- 
ward told  of  his  extreme  irritation  at 
the  insensate  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker 
who  promptly  wont  to  sleep  and 
snored,  while  Mr.  Congdon  was  so 
worried  about  the  situation,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  loan  could  be  effected, 
that   he  tossed  sleeplessly  all   night.   It 
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is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker 
had  vastly  more  at  stake.  Mr.  Cong- 
don,  indeed,  was  ever  too  busy  a  man 
working  for  others  to  acquire  finan- 
cial means  of  his  own.  The  next  day 
the  loan  was  easily  arranged,  Mr.  Par- 
ker very  likely  giving  his  personal 
obligation,  and  the  two  men  returned 
by  horse  and  chaise  to  New  Bedford; 
Mr.  Congdon  relieved  at  the  happy  es- 
cape from  difficulty  for  the  bank  but 
still  provoked  with  Mr.  Parker  for  his 
apparent  unconcern. 

Mr.  Crapo  as  a  boy  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Congdon  in  the 
town  office  at  the  top  of  the  old  town 
hall,  now  the  public  library.  Their 
friendship  was  unabated  so  long  as 
Mr.  Congdon  lived.  As  a  boy  Mr. 
Crapo  remembers  often  seeing  Mr. 
Congdon  coming  up  the  hill  of  William 
street  swinging  the  enormous  metal 
key  of  the  bank  vault.  His  portrait  in 
the  public  librai-y  portrays  him  well.  I 
remember  that  when  a  boy  I  was  sent 
on  an  errand  to  Mr.  Conedon's  house 
at  the  corner  of  County  and  Walnut 
streets  not  many  months  before  his 
death.  He  was  in  his  library,  the  south 
front  room,  the  walls  banked  with 
books  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the  frail  old 
gentleman  clad  in  a  brilliant  Persian 
dressing  gown,  with  carpet  slippers, 
talked  to  me  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  about  the  poeti-y  which  he  had 
been  reading  when  I  entered  the  room. 

Charles  Ti.  Tucker,  one  of  the  en- 
terprising and  successful  whaling  mer- 
chants of  his  day,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  .Society  of  Friends, 
succeeded  Mr.  Parker  as  the  president 
of  the  Merchants  bank  and  served  as 
such  for  twenty-two  year.s,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Jonathan  Bourne,  another 
most  successful  whaling  merchant. 
Peleg  C.  Howland  succeeded  Mr.  Cong- 
don as  cashier  in  1858  and  served  un- 
til his  death  in  1885.  a  service  of 
twentv-seven  years,  being  succeeded 
by  Henry  C.  W.  Mosher.  During  the 
first  seventy-four  years  of  the  bank's 
history  there  were  but  three  cashiers. 

THK    FAIRHAVEN     BANK. 

In  March,  1831,  the  Fairhaven  In- 
surance company  and  the  Fairhaven 
bank  were  chartered  by  the  state 
naming  as  corporators  the  same  group 
of  Fairhaven  whaling  merchants. 
Both  the  bank  and  the  insurance 
company  had  capitals  of  $100,000; 
the  bank  capital  was  increased  in  1836 
to  $200,000.  At  the  present  time  the 
capital  is  $120,000.  When  this  bank 
and  Marine  Insurance  company  were 
organized,  Fairhaven  was  almost  as 
largely  interested  in  whaling  ventures 
a.',  the  village  across  the  river  and  the 


same  motives  and  considerations  of 
business  needs  cau.sed  the  merchants 
to  establish  these  mutually  serviceable 
agencies. 

The  original  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  was  held  at  Wing's  Hotel  on 
April  19th,  1831.  the  call  being  signed 
by  Warren  Delano.  Ezekiel  Sawin 
was  Chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
Benjamin  Rodman,  who  had  interests 
in  Fairhaven,  was  chosen  Secretary. 
In  May  1831  Noah  Stoddard  conveyed 
to  the  President.  Directors  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Fairhaven  Bank  a  lot  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Centre 
Street,  west  of  his  dwelling  house, 
with  a  frontage  of  30  feet  and  a  depth 
of  5  4  feet.  The  dwelling  house  of 
John  Delano  was  to  the  west.  Here 
the  charming  building  now  occupied 
by  the  Savings  Bank  was  built  and 
the  Fairhaven  Bank  did  its  business 
here  on  the  first  floor  for  forty-five 
years,  the  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
having  its  office  in  the  second  story. 
In  1876  the  National  Bank  of  Fair- 
haven, the  successor  of  the  Fairhaven 
Bank  in  1864,  purchased  of  the  es- 
tate of  Horatio  W.  Richmond,  the 
land  and  buildings  next  east  of  the 
old  bank  house  at  the  corner  of  Cen- 
tre and  Main  Streets,  adding  a  strip 
on  Main  Street  purchased  from 
Abner  C.  Fish.  Horatio  W.  Rich- 
mond a  few  years  before  had  erected 
the  building  for  use  as  his  aijothecary 
shop  with  his  dwelling  in  the  stories 
above.  The  bank  fitted  up  the 
apothecary  shop  for  a  banking  room 
and  has  occupied  it  as  such  for  forty- 
one    years    to    the    present    time. 

At  the  time  when  the  wh>aling  in- 
dustry ceased  to  be  profitable  many 
of  the  whaling  merchants  in  Fair- 
haven were  sorely  smitten  and  the 
bank,  of  course,  sustained  severe 
losses  yet  it  was  able  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  new  conditions  and  has  since 
gradually  attained  a  position  of  pros- 
perous stability.  It  now  has  resources 
of  about   $500,000. 

Ezekiel  .Sawin  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Fairhaven  bank  serving 
thirty-one  years.  He  was  a  whaling 
merchant  and  carried  on  a  ship 
chandlery  business  on  Water  street. 
The  building  with  its  delightfully  con- 
structed observation  cupola  now 
stands  deserted.  Back  of  the  shop 
near  the  river  was  a  saw-mill  where 
ship  timbers  were  sawn.  The  loca- 
tion was  north  of  Union  wharf.  At 
Sawin's  shop  practically  all  the  Fair- 
haven whale  shii^s  were  supplied  with 
fittings.  Mr.  Sawin  was  not  a  man 
of  much  wealth  but  he  was  distinctly 
a  leader  in  the  community,  always 
ready  to  tackle  any  problem  of  pub- 
lic Interest.     He  seemed  to  be  the  nat- 


ural  head  of  anything  that  was  doing 
in  Fairhaven  in  his  day.  When  the 
crash  in  the  whaling  business  came 
and  Fairhaven  was  laid  low  Mr.  Sawin 
was  seriously  affected,  but  it  did  not 
kill  his  courage.  His  dwelling  was  the 
fine  house  which  Weston  Howland 
lived  in  for  many  years,  still  occupied 
by  his  family. 

Asa  Swift.  .Jr.,  an  original  Director, 
was  a  whaling  captain  and  afterwards 
a  merchant.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  town.  He  lived  on 
Water  Street.  Lemuel  Tripp,  another 
original  Director,  was  known  as 
"Deacon  Tripp."  He  was  a  man  of 
high  character  and  devoted  to  the 
Congregational  Church.  He  had  the 
respect  of  the  whole  community.  He 
lived  on  William  Street  in  the  house 
where  his  grandson  Lemuel  T.  Wilcox 
lately  died. 

Xathan  '^hurch,  another  original 
director,  was  the  rich  man  of  Fair- 
haven. His  wealth  measured  by  mod- 
ern standards  would  seem  trivial,  yet 
in  the  Fairhaven  of  his  day  he  was 
considered  a  plutocrat.  Mr.  Church's 
counting  house  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Water  street,  opposite  Ezekie! 
Sawin's.  .Job  C.  Tripp,  one  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Histoiical  society,  and  the  old- 
est man  novv'  living  in  Fairhaven,  to 
whom  f  naturally  went  for  gossip 
about  the  people  connected  with  the 
Fairhaven  banks,  told  me  that  as  a 
young  ma!i  he  admired  Nathan 
Church  because  notwithstanding  his 
exalted  position  as  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  standin.g  on  a  sort  of  pin- 
nacle, he  nevertheless  was  most  ur- 
bane and  stopped  and  greeted  all  his 
neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  in  the 
most  friendly  sort  of  way,  "common 
sort  of  people  just  the  same  as  the 
merchants."  Mr.  Tripp  also  said  that 
he  admired  Mr.  Church's  rigid  rule 
of  paying  all  his  bills  weekly  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  not  only  his  bills 
at  the  letail  shops,  but  all  accounts 
connected  with  his  extensive  whaling 
enterprises  which  could  possibly  be 
ad.iusted  weekly.  ilr.  Church  built 
the  attractive  house  which  Walter  I^. 
Win.sor  of  the  First  National  bank, 
long  lived  in.  F.  R.  Whitwell  was 
also  a  whaling  merchant.  His  count- 
ing room  was  on  "Water  street,  south 
of  Ezekiel  S.awin's.  He  was  some- 
what more  successful  in  escaping 
calamity  than  some  of  his  fellow 
merchants.  He  was  deemed  to  be 
the  second  wealthiest  man  in  Fair- 
haven after  Nathan  Church.  He 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  North  Main 
street.  His  son,  who  was  also  latpr 
a  director  of  the  Fairhaven  bank,  was 
also  a  leading  merchant.  Abner 
Pease,  another  original  director,  was 
a    quiet,    soft-mannered    Quaker    who 


lived  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
which  has  been  since  distinguished 
as  the  "Pease  district."  His  attempt 
to  dedicate  his  property  to  educa- 
tional purposes  was  somewhat  divert- 
ed to  the  support  of  lawyers,  owins; 
to  the  complicated  litigation  which 
ensued 

Willi.am  I*.  Jenney,  .arujther  origi- 
nal director  of  the  Fairhaven  Jianlc, 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gibb.--- 
and  Jenney.  This  is  a  concern  with 
whose  name  I  myself  am  familiar 
i:)eeause  all  the  voluminous  papers 
connected  with  their  tiusiness  form  .i 
part  of  Mr.  Crapo's  documentary  im- 
pedimenta of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tur.v.  I'Jibbs  and  Jenney  failed  just 
before  the  war  of  1S60.  The  a.ssignees 
appointed  by  the  court  were  George 
E.  Tripp,  afterwards  the  president  of 
the  Fairhaven  bank.  .Joshua  Tobey  of 
Wareham,  and  William  W.  Crapo. 
Mr.  Tripp  was  an  excellent  man, 
somewhat  pretentious  but  not  am- 
bitious to  undertake  cares  which  could 
be  avoided.  Mr.  Tobe.v  lived  in  Ware- 
ham  where  he  had  plenty  of  business 
to  attend  to.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Crapo  had  his  only  experience  as 
a  whaling  merchant  in  fittin.g  ships, 
arranging  voyages,  selling  oil,  making 
settlements,  etc.  He  had  often  acted 
as  attorney  for  shij)  owners,  but  he 
had  never  before  been  confronted 
with  the  task  of  actually  running  a 
whaling  business.  Jt  wa.s  only  the 
remnants  of  a  once  prosperous  busi- 
ness which  Mr.  Crajio  could  rescue. 
He  employed  Edmund  Allen  who  had 
clerked  it  for  Gibbs  and  Jenney  as 
his  assistant  in  the  business.  Mr. 
Allen  attempted  the  whaling  business 
on  his  cwn  account  and  failed  and 
Mr.  Crajio  was  in  turn  his  assignee. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  hard  hit 
Fairhaven  was  in  those  days,  the  best 
bid  which  could  be  obtained  for  the 
elaborate  gothic  house  and  large,  well 
conceived  garden  belon.girig  to  Mr. 
Jenney  was  $4non.  This  attractive 
estate  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Unitarian  church.  Mr.  Allen's  hand- 
.some  house  was  sold  for  $6000  and 
afterwa**ds  became  the  residence  of 
Henry  H.  Rogers  where  later  he  built 
his  big  houst  which  has  since  been 
dismembered. 

There  were  other  early  Directors  of 
the  I'^airhaven  Bank  whose  enterprise 
•and  faith  in  the  risks  of  the  whalin.g 
Inisiness  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
merchants  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Acushnet  River.  One  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  men  was 
religious.  The  west  side  merchants 
were     Quakers     ;ind     Pacifists.  The 

east  side  merchants  were  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  fighters.  It  is  perplex- 
ing to  consider  that  peace  without 
victory  has  been  the  lot  of  Fairhaven 
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in  a  bvisiness  way.  Possibly  victory 
without  peace  is  tlie  less  desirable  re- 
sult  on   the   west  bank   of  the   river. 

The  Fairhaven  Bank  is  the  only 
Bank  of  Old  Dartmouth  which  has 
has  had  the  thrillini;  experience  of 
real  bank  burglars.  IVIr.  William  C. 
Stoddard  tells  the  story.  One  Satur- 
day eveninK  in  April  18B8  he  took  the 
nine  o'clock  bus  from  New  Bedford 
over  the  bridse  intendiuK  to  go  to  a 
club  meeting.  The  club  consisted 
only  of  Walter  P.  Winsor.  Thomas  B. 
Fuller  and  himself.  He  was  a  clerk  in 
the  Fairhaven  Bank,  then  located  in 
the  old  building  where  now  is  the 
Savings  Bank.  He  had  left  his  pipe 
in  the  bank  and  went  there  to  get  it 
before  going  to  the  club  for  the  cus- 
tomary smoK-e  talk.  As  he  was  about 
to  unlock  the  front  door,  he  heard 
noises  in  the  dark  Bank.  He  called 
.lames  F.  Tripp  who  was  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Centre  Street  and 
together  they  investigated.  They  heard 
several  persons  leaving  the  bank  by 
the  back  windows.  It  was  too  dark 
to  see  them.  On  entering  the  bank, 
they  found  the  Directors'  table  cov- 
ered with  burglars'  tools,  with  a  rig- 
ging to  force  the  vault  door.  The 
burglars,  however,  had  found  an 
easier  way  of  approach  to  the  treasure 
and  had  made  a  hole  in  the  plastering 
at  the  side  of  the  vault,  which  would 
have  enabled  them  easily  and  within 
a  short  time  to  penetrate  the  thin 
boiler  plate  of  the  vault  where  they 
would  have  found  a  plenteous  supply 
of  specie  and  money  and  negotiable 
bonds  amounting  to  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  value,  in- 
cluding the  securities  of  the  Savings 
I'.-mk  which  were  kept  in  the 
same  vault.  The  forgotten  pipe  saved 
the  bank.  The  precipitous  departure 
of  the  burglars  possibly  saved  Mr. 
Stoddard  as  by  means  of  keys  of  the 
bank  on  his  person  they  would  have 
had  a  convenient  access  to  the  vault. 
Two  of  the  men,  who  had  been  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  situation  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  pullin.g  off  the  job 
were  taken  by  the  New  Bedford  po- 
lice. One  of  them  was  Jimmy  Hope 
a  notorious  bank  robber  who  was 
finally  caught  and  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  were  quickly  bailed  out 
from  detention  in  New  Bedford,  the 
bail  being  $15,000  in  one  case  and 
$,5,000  in  the  other.  Thereupon  they 
vanished. 


MECHANICS  HAXK. 

The  Mechanics  bank  and  the  Me- 
chanics Insurance  company  were  in- 
corporated under  separate  legislative 
acts  in  June,   1831.     A  majority  of  the 


incorporators  of  both  companies  were 
the  same  individuals  and  William  R. 
Rodman  was  the  president  of  each 
company. 

Isaac  Howland  signed  the  notice  to 
the  subscribers  for  the  meeting  of 
organization  of  the  bank,  held  July 
16,  1831  at  the  Counting  Room  of 
William  R.  Rodman.  At  this  meeting 
Thomas  A.  Greene  was  chairman  and 
James  Thornton,  secretary.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Directors,  July 
23,  1831.  William  R.  Rodman  was 
elected  President.  James  B.  Congdon 
the  Cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
soon  afterwards  made  application  for 
the  position  of  Cashier  and  was 
elected.  Subsequently  he  withdrew 
and  his  lirother  Joseph  Congdon  was 
elected  in  iiis  stead.  Mr.  Congdon's 
salary  was  fixed  at  One  Thousand 
Dollars  and  was  not  increased  as  to 
gross  amount  during  his  twenty-six 
years  of  service.  In  the  beginning 
he  was  authorized  to  employ  an 
assistant  at  his  own  expense.  This 
assistant  was  Peleg  Hall  who  served 
until  1835  when  Lsaac  C.  Taber  was 
appointed  his  successor  at  a  salary  of 
Four  Hundred  Dollars  a  year.  Mr. 
Taber  was  soon  succeeded  by  William 
G.  Coffin  who  after  nearly  ten  years  of 
service  in  18-15  was  given  a  maximum 
salary  of  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Dollars  a  year.  Joseph  R.  Shiverick 
acted  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  without  pay  for  twenty- 
ei.ght  years  from  the  org.anization  of 
the  liank  in  1S31  until  1859. 

The  bank  was  originally  capitalized 
at  $200,000.  In  1854  this  was  in- 
creased to  $400,000  and  in  1857  to 
$600,000  which  is  its  preseiit  capital. 
In  1851  it  renewed  its  State  Charter 
but  in  1864  the  stockholders  voted  to 
surrender  the  State  Charter  and  or- 
ganize a  National  Banking  Associa- 
tion. The  bank  continued  for  about 
a  year  to  conduct  business  under  both 
charters  as  two  separate  institutions. 
The  bank  paid  in  dividends  six  per 
cent  a  year,  for  the  most  part  during 
the  first  half  century  of  its  existence. 
The  failure  of  Charles  Russell  and 
Sons  in  the  early  history  of  the  bank 
was  evidently  a  trying  experience  for 
all  the  banks  in  New  Bedford  and 
there  is  much  about  it  in  the  early 
Directors'    Records. 

"Memo.  May  12.  1837.  This  bank, 
together  with  all  the  other  banks  in 
town  and  vicinity,  suspended  specie 
payments,  or  in  other  words,  ceased  to 
redeem  their  bills  on  demand."  This 
entry  is  not  to  be  construed  literally. 
The  bills  were  redeemed  in  perfectly 
good  money,  but  not  in  coin.  Occa- 
Bionally  the  difliculty  in  obtaining 
specie  was  so  great  that  almost  all  the 
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banks  of  the  country  were  forced  now 
and  then  to  suspend  specie  payments. 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  the  sus- 
pension was  practically  universal.  The 
lesumption  of  specie  payments  after 
the  war  waB  looked  forward  to  with 
much  apprehension  which  was  not 
justified  by  the  event.  The  difficulty 
in  obtaining;  specie  in  1S37  and  1S3S 
is  evidenced  by  the  entries  in  the  rec- 
ords urging  the  cashier  to  purchas-  it 
on  the  "best  terms  available."  On 
Nov.  25,  1S37,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  directors,  Mr.  Consdon  was  au- 
fhori:<ed  to  represent  the  bank  ;i  t  "the 
convention  of  banks  in  New  York," 
held,  dcubtlesn,  to  consider  the  general 
situation. 

The  formality  of  destroying  worn 
bills  as  entered  repeatedly  on  the  rec- 
ords, is'  somewhat  interesting.  The 
cashier  delivered  the  bills  to  the  presi- 
dent. A  committee  was  appointed  to 
receive  the  bills  from  the  president 
and  examine  them  and  burn  those 
which  had  become  unserviceable.  A 
careful  report  by  the  committee  wae 
given  to  the  president  who  in  turn 
leported  to  the  board  of  directors.  On 
one  occasion  the  strong  draft  in  the 
stove  carried  the  bills  without  igniting 
them,  up  the  chimney  and  scattered 
them  on  the  street,  where  some  honest 
passer-by  picked  them  up  and  return- 
ed them  to  the  bank.  More  caution 
was  thereafter  used. 

A  story  which  Mr.  Crapo  remem- 
bered hearin.g  in  his  youth,  and  which 
he  narrated  to  me,  I  found  fully  con- 
firmed by  an  entry  by  Mr.  Shiverick  in 
the  Directors'  Records.  It  seems  a 
package  containing  money,  doubtless 
the  bills  of  outside  banks  in  small  de- 
nomination, was  entrusted  to  a  mes- 
senger, to  take  to  Boston  to  deposit 
against  the  bills  of  the  Mechanics 
Rank  offered  for  redemption.  It  was 
in  the  winter  and  the  roads  were 
frozen  hard  and  very  rough.  The 
messenger  rode  on  the  top  of  the 
four-horse  coach  and  in  the  jolting 
and  swaying  of  the  vehicle,  the  pack- 
age dropped  out  of  his  pocket  and 
when  he  reached  Boston  he  was 
minus  the  money.  When  he  returned 
to  New  Bedford  and  told  his  story 
there  was  consternation,  and  some 
suspicious  per.sons  were  inclined  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  story.  Not 
long  after  there  came  the  January 
thaw.  A  teamster  who  was  drawing 
freight  by  wagon  from  New  Bedford 
to  Boston  and  walking  by  the  side  of 
his  team  somewhere  up  in  Canton,  let 
us  say,  noticed  that  something  white 
was  turned  up  by  one  of  the  wheels 
from  the  deei)  rut  of  mud  and  picking 
it  uj)  found  it  was  a  small  fortune. 
The   record   reads  as  follows; 


.lanuary  1836.  "On  the  13th  inst., 
the  Cashier  committed  to  the  care  of 
John  Sargent  (of  this  town)  $2,000  in 
Bank  Bills  to  be  delivered  to  the  Suf- 
folk Bank  in  Boston.  They  were  not 
delivered  in  Boston  as  requested  but 
lost  on  the  road.  On  the  19th  inst., 
said  Inindle  containing  Two  Thousand 
Dollars    was    found    and    returned    to 

this    bank    in    safety    by 

Ciodfrey,  wagon  driver  on  the  line 
lietween  N.  Bedford  and  Boston. 
Whereupon,  Voted:  That  the  Cashier 
be  authorized  to  pay  to  said 
(Jodfrey  the  sum  of  Fifty  Dollars  it 
bein.g  as  a  reward  for  finding  and  re- 
turning to  this  bank  said  package 
containing  $2,000.  Voted:  That  the 
Cashier  is  authorized  to  pay  to  sd 
John  Sargent  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
91  cents,  it  being  the  amount  expended 
by    him    in    searching    for   sd    money." 

Before  the  Civil  War  all  four  of 
the  old  state  banks  of  New  Bedford 
irade  free  use  of  an  unrestricted  right 
to  issue  circulation.  At  times  the  is- 
suing of  currency  in  exchange  for  bills 
receivable  was  more  profitable  than 
Ifaning  money  or  credit  at  interest 
The  danger  of  over-circulation  and  the 
difficulty  in  a  time  of  stress  of  re- 
demption made  this  form  of  banking 
somewhat  hazardous.  The  bank  bills 
of  the  Massachusetts  country  banks 
and  other  New  England  banks  were 
redeemable  at  the  Suffolk  bank  in 
Boston.  This  was  not  a  matter  of 
legal  requirement,  simply  an  estab- 
lished custom.  To  the  credit  of  the 
integrity,  wisdom  and  conservatism  of 
our  community,  it  can  be  said  that  no 
New  Bedford  bank  bill  was  ever  dis- 
honored. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ante-bel- 
lum method  of  issuing  currency,  I  am 
tempted  to  give  Mr.  Crapo's  recollec- 
tions of  a  visit  which  he  made  about 
1S70  in  Harrisburg  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  i)urpose  of  seeing  two  old  college 
friends  Harry  McCormick  and  Wayne 
McVeogh.  His  host  was  IVIr.  Don 
Cameron,  a  well  known  Senator,  one 
of  the  type  of  i.)olitical  bosses  for 
which  Pennsylv.ania  has  always  been 
distinguished.  Don  Cameron  took  Mr. 
Crapo  on  a  "buggy  ride"  along  the 
Susquehanna  River,  to  the  little  near- 
by village  of  Middleton.  Between  the 
road  and  the  rivei"  there  stood,  some- 
what isolated,  an  old  deserted  wooden 
building  with  the  sign  of  "Middleton 
Bank."  As  they  ai)proached  the  build- 
ing, Don  Camerftn  told  Mi*.  Crapo 
that  his  father,  Simon  Cameron,  Sec- 
retary of  war  under  Lincoln,  and  he, 
had  owned  the  bank.  It  had  had  a 
theoretical  capital  of  $100,000,  Sub- 
stantially the  only  business  the  Cam- 
erons  did  w^as  to  fui'uish  their  own 
bills  as  currency  to   the   lumber  oper- 
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ators  to  pay  off  their  help,  to  the 
Indian  agents  to  distriljute  in  the 
nortli-west,  to  the  prospectors  who 
were  mining  copper  in  Michigan  and 
to  the  various  active  enterprises 
wliiclT  were  in  need  of  some  form  of 
money  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
The  person  to  wliom  the  bank  Ijills 
were  given,  gave  in  exchange  his  note 
to  the  Camerons  at  seven  or  eiglit  per 
cent  interest.  The  notes  when  paid, 
were  paid  in  some  form  of  credit. 
These  Cameron  banl<  bills  were  re- 
deemable at  a  well-linown  bankinfc 
house  in  Philadelphia,  and  since  they 
had  been,  and,  in  fact,  always  con- 
tinued to  be  redeemed  on  presenta- 
tion, the  Cameron  money  always  stood 
at  par.  In  this  way  these  gentlemen 
had  for  many  years  from  one  to  two 
million  dollars  of  their  own  fiat  bills 
in  circulation,  on  which,  of  course, 
they  received  an  income  of  seven  per 
cent  or  so,  a  most  profitable  but  a 
somewhat  irresponsible  method  of 
banking. 

Here  in  New  Bedford  Edward  L. 
Paker  became  interested  in  copper 
Uiines  and  railways  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  transmit  to  that  region  bank 
bills  which  would  pass  at  par.  So 
he  estalilished  a  credit  at  the  Me- 
chanics bank  by  giving  his  note  .say  for 
$10,000,  at  six  per  cent.  Whenever  he 
wanted  a  bundle  of  bills  he  would  call 
for  them  and  send  them  west  to 
Michigan.  Each  bill  delivered  to  him 
was  marked  with  the  letter  "A"  in 
red  ink.  When  these  bills  after  many 
months  found  their  way  back  to  the 
bank  they  were  credited  to  his  ac- 
count. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  the  need  of  a 
more  stable  and  reliable  currency  had 
been  demonstrated.  The  New  Bed- 
ford banks,  carefully  and  conserva- 
tivel.v  managed,  had  been  able  to  sup- 
ply a.  dependable  currency  and  the 
l)roflt  was  satisfactory.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  universal  rule.  As  one 
of  the  results  of  the  War,  the  National 
Banking  System  was  inaugurated  and 
one  of  its  provisions  was  a  special  tax 
of  10  per  cent  on  all  currency  of 
State  Banks.  This  was  a  completely 
effective  method,  as  it  was  designed 
to  be,  to  force  every  State  Bank  of 
issue  to  submit  to  the  National  .system. 
The  four  banks  of  New  Bedford  were 
wise  enough  to  see  the  writing  on  the 
wall  and  abandon  their  state  charters 
and   seek    federal    charters. 

The  Mechanics  Bank  received  its 
Federal  charter  in  June,  1864.  re- 
taining its  State  charter,  however,  un- 
til March,  1865.  At  that  time  it  had 
outstanding  a  considerable  amount  of 
circulation  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  National  Banking  Act,  was  re- 


deemable within  two  years.  After 
two  years  the  old  bills  were  out- 
lawed. So  far  as  I  know,  no  New 
Bedford  bank  ever  took  advantage  of 
this  statute  of  limitation.  Even  with- 
in this  century  the  bank  with  which 
I  am  connected  has  redeemed  bills  is- 
sued  by  it  prior  to   1864. 

The  business  of  issuing  circulation 
had  been  profitable  to  the  Mechanics 
baiik  and  it  wished  to  make  the  ex- 
jieriment  of  continuin,g  that  branch  of 
its  business  under  the  new  law.  One 
nece.s.sary  requirement  for  the  right 
to  issue  circulation  under  the  new 
regime  was  to  acquire  and  deposit 
in  the  United  States  treasury,  bonds 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  the 
same.  The  best  bonds  to  buy  were 
the  "520's."  The  sooner  they  were 
picked  up  the  better,  since  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  was  a  ri.sing  market. 
These  United  States  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent  were  called  th" 
"520's"  because  although  they  were 
payable  in  twenty  years  the  national 
government  reserved  the  ri.ght  to  re- 
tire them  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
They  took  the  place  of  the  7-30's,  so- 
called  because  they  bore  interest  of 
two  cents  per  day  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  So 
the  Mechanics  National  bank  picked 
up  here  and  there  as  it  could,  in  the 
Boston  and  New  York  market,  .$600,- 
000  of  these  "520"  United  States 
bonds,  an  amount  which  represented 
its  entire  capital  stock,  by  the  de- 
posit of  which  in  the  treasury  it  could 
obtain  the  right  to  issue  $540,000  of 
national  bank  bills.  The  troublesome 
question  was  how  to  get  these  bonds 
from  the  old  vault  on  Water  street, 
to  the  Treasury  building  in  Washing- 
ton. There  were  two  or  three  so- 
called  "express"  companies  in  New 
Bedford,  brought  into  existence  about 
1850  by  the  building  of  a  railroad  be- 
tween New  Bedford  and  Taunton. 
Hatch,  Gray  &  Co.,  are.  perhaps,  the 
best  remembered.  The  directors  of 
the  Mechanics  bank,  however,  did  not 
consider  it  safe  to  entrust  so  much 
value  to  agents  who  would  be  quite 
unable  to  make  good  any  miscarriage. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  two  of- 
ficers of  the  bank  should  take  the 
bonds  to  Washington.  The  cashier, 
Eliphalet  W.  Hervey,  being  a  salaried 
officer,  was  naturally  selected  as  one. 
The  other  it  was  determined,  should 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Thomas  Mandell,  the  president,  said 
he  was  much  too  old  for  the  .job. 
John  K.  Thornton  simpl.v  said  he 
wouldn't.  Thomas  Wilcox  was  too 
modest,  wherefore  by  a  natural 
process  of  elimination,  the  .lob  was 
wished  on  William  W.  Crapo.  the 
youngest  member  of  the  board,  then 
about    thirty-five    years    of    ase.    No 
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extra  compensation  was  suggested. 
The  bank  did.  liowevei-.  pay  tlie  Ijare 
traveling  e.xpenses  of  its  messengers. 
Mr.  Hervey  and  Mr.  Craoo  oljtained 
an  old,  well  worn  carpet  bag  in  which 
the  $600,000  of  government  bonds 
were  stored,  and  going  to  Fall  River 
by  team,  took  the  boat  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Crapo  cannot  recall  whether  it 
was  Mr.  Herv'ey  or  himself  that  slept 
with  the  precious  carpet  bag  in  his 
bunk,  but  together  the.v  liad  it  in  the 
stateroom,  and  together  they  carried 
it  up  to  the  Astor  House  in  the  morn- 
ing and  took  a  room  where  they  de- 
posited the  bag  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
Hervey  went  downstairs  and  had  some 
breakfast,  Mr.  Crapo  guarding  the  bag 
in  the  chamber,  and  then,  in  turn, 
Mr.  Hervey  guarded  the  bag  while 
Mr.  Crapo  went  downstairs  for  break- 
fast; and  then  together  they  guarded 
the  bag  until  the  next  train  was  ready 
to  leave  Jersey  City  for  Washington, 
which  was  not  until  noon-time.  In 
those  days  of  the  war,  traveling  was 
neither  luxurious  or  safe.  The  train, 
called  a  "mixed  train,"  was  crowded 
with  drunken  soldiers  and  boisterous 
camp  followers,  and  a.s.sault  and  rob- 
bery were  incidents  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  Hervey  and  Mr.  Crapo  are  still 
with  us,  demonstrating  that  they  both 
have  always  possessed  some  qualities 
of  physical  endurance,  yet  not  even 
in  their  eaily  prime  of  manhood  is 
it  conceivable  that  either  of  them 
could  have  been  sufficiently  husky  to 
pose  as  robust  police  guardians  of 
treasure  in  transit.  The  carpet  bag 
was  placed  on  the  tloor  of  the  car. 
closely  between  them  and  they  tried 
to  appear  unconcerned.  The  train 
reached  Washington  long  after  the 
treasury  department  had  closed  and 
the  guarding  of  the  bag  was  con- 
tinued in  the  old  Willard  hotel  with 
watches  turn  and  turn  about.  As  soon 
as  the  treasury  opened  the  next  morn- 
ing, two  tired,  travel-worn  men  de- 
posited their  old  carpet  bag  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States.  A 
considerable  time  was  taken  in  check- 
ing up  the  l>onds  and  listing  the  num- 
bers and  fulfilling  various  necessary 
formalities.  In  the  end  a  receipt  was 
issued  to  the  Mechanics  bank  and  Mr. 
Hervey  and  Mr.  Crapo  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief  walked  down  Penn- 
.sylvania  avenue  and  had  a  bite  for 
breakfast.  Mr.  Crapo  subsequently 
became,  through  various  employ- 
ments, extremely  familiar  with  the 
treasury  dei/artment,  its  methods  and 
its  varying  iiersonnel,  .-md  twenty 
years  later  he  drafted  and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
congress,  was  instrumental  in  th"^ 
legislation  which  renewed  the  na- 
tional bank  charters,  yet  nothing  con- 
nected   with    the    treasury    or   the    na- 


tional bank  system  has  ever  made 
so  deep  .an  impression  on  him  as  that 
perilous  journey  from  New  Bedford 
to  Washington  with  the  old  carpet 
bag  bulging  with  more  than  half  a 
million    of    precious  bonds. 

In  l.fSl  a  lot  of  land  for  a  banking 
house  was  purchased  by  the  Mechanics 
Rank  from  Mary  Rotch.  with  an  extra 
ten  feet  in  the  rear  from  Benjamin 
Rodman,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Water  and  Rodman  streets,  about  31 
feet  frontage  and  55  feet  depth,  an 
identical  lot  to  the  south  being  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  to  the  Merchants 
Bank.  Apparently  the  Mechanics 
Bank,  together  with  the  Insurance 
Coinpany,  began  business  in  "Samuel 
Rodman's  Stone  Building,  south  side," 
opposite  his  dwelling,  the  building  now 
occupied  by  Charles  O.  Brightman. 
The  earlier  stockholders'  meetings, 
however,  were  held  either  in  William 
R.  Rodman'.s  counting  room,  or  "in  the 
reading  room  over  S.  &  C.  S.  Taber's 
store.  No.  3  6  North  Water  street." 
Meanwhile  the  new  building  at  the 
foot  of  William  street  was  vinder  con- 
struction. I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
the  exact  date  when  the  bank  took 
possession  of  its  new  banking  rooms. 
The  ]\Iercury  of  July  19.  1S33.  says; 
"The  Mechanics  Insurance  Com- 
pany have  removed  their  office  to 
the  New  Building  at  the  foot  of  Wil- 
liam Street."  This  was  the  second 
story  over  the  bank.  Moses  Gibbs  was 
the  secretary  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  annual  meetings  of  the 
bank  in  October.  1S33,  1S34  and  1S35 
were  held  in  this  ofBce  or  "hall,"  as  it 
was  called,  presumabl.\"  because  it  was 
more  commodious  th.an  the  banking 
rooin.  Afterwards  the  stockholders' 
meetings  were  usually  held  at  the 
bank.  Probably  the  bank  was  estab- 
lished in  its  quarters  at  the  foot  of 
William  Street  in  the  later  part  of  1S33 
or  the  early  part  of  1S34. 

The  old  bank  building  at  the  foot 
of  William  street  still  stands,  a  fine 
example  of  that  steadfast  loyalty,  with- 
out .subservience,  to  the  purity  of  the 
architectural  orders  adapted  without 
being  mutilated  to  serve  the  exigen- 
cies of  specific  problems,  which  char- 
acterized Ru.ssell  Warren's  work.  New 
Bedford  is  indeed  fortunate  in  still 
preserving  a  number  of  examples  of 
this  famous  architect's  work.  It  is 
difficult  in  view  of  later  history  to 
conceive  that  the  Merchants  and  the 
Mechanics  banks  could  ever  have 
agreed  ti>  act  jointly,  yet.  in  1S31  they 
evidentl.v  did  act  jointly  in  emi)loying 
Mr.  Warren  to  design  a  building  for 
tlieii-  common  use.  One  would  never 
susjK'cT  such  was  the  case  from  Mr. 
Mosher's  history  of  the  Merchants 
bank.      Ho   produces  a   most   excellent 
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I'hotogravure  of  the  dignified  old  ban!: 
building  and  says,  "Here  we  present 
the  second  home  of  the  Merchants 
bank,  a  rather  pretentious  building 
even  at  this  day,  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, where  the  bank  remained  til! 
1S94."  Even  if  the  whole  of  the  fine 
Greek  facade  had  been  the  second 
h.ome  of  the  Merchants  bank  Mr. 
Mosher  surely  cannot  now  think  of  it 
as   pretentious. 

The  skill  with  which  Warren's  de- 
sign was  made  becomes  more  and 
more  impressive  as  the  location  and 
form  of  the  building  is  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  artist.  Noth- 
ing approaching  it  has  ever  since  been 
achieved  by  later  bank  architects.  The 
design  alone  was  a  joint  undertaking 
between  the  banks.  The  construction 
of  the  two  several  halves  of  the  build- 
ing was  undertaken  separately  under 
different  contracts.  The  south  half, 
belonsring  to  the  Merchants  bank  wa'; 
built  by  Dudley  Davenport,  a  promi- 
nent and  showy  sort  of  man  who. 
curiously  enough  was  a  director  of 
the  Mechanics  bank.  The  north  half 
was  constructed  for  the  Mechanics 
bank  by  Robert  Chase,  a  le.ss  showv 
but.  in  some  ways,  a  more  reliable 
contractor.  Mr.  Chase  subsequently 
btcame  the  boss-mechanic  of  the  New 
r.edford  and  Taunton  railroad.  When 
the  building  was  nearing  completion 
after  a  year  or  two  of  delayed  con- 
struction it  was  discovered  that  the 
Ionic  columns  which  support  the  pedi- 
ment in  front  of  the  several  halves  of 
the  building  differed  in  entasis,  which 
is  to  say  the  perpendicular  .swelling 
curve  of  a  classical  pillar.  A  builder 
learned  in  his  profession  is  supposed 
fc  know  the  exact  entasis  requisite 
fir  a  pillar  of  a  snecified  height  and 
diameter.  Russell  Warren  passed 
.li'dgnient  on  the  work  of  the  two 
builders.  He  found  that  the  three  pil- 
lars in  front  of  the  Mechanics  half  of 
the  building  were  orthodox  and  that 
the  three  iiillnrs  in  front  of  the  Mer- 
cl'ants  b;ilf  of  the  building  were  heter- 
odox. Whether  this  difflculty  was  a 
f.Tctor  in  the  inexplicable  delay  in  the 
erection  of  this  building,  I  know  not 
At  all  events  the  difference  in  the 
entasis  of  the  columns  is  clearly  per- 
c-ptible  to  the  observing  eye  today. 
The  cost  of  the  building  to  the  Me- 
chanics bank  was  $95fln. 

In  this  fine  old  building  both  banks 
carried  on  their  business  for  over  sixty 
years,  the  Merchants  on  the  south  side 
.nnd  the  Mechanics  on  the  north.  The 
two  banks  were  similar  in  their  in- 
terior arrangements.  Whenever  one 
made  some  slight  improvement  or 
change,  the  other  quic'cly  followed 
with  something  hopefully  lietter.  The 
vaults  in  each  case  wre  at  the  east- 
erly    end    of    the    original       building. 


When  in  1876  the  property  of  the  Old 
Pavings  bank  was  acquired  from  Mr. 
Bartlett,  both  banks  extended  their 
quarters.  Try  as  they  would  they 
could  not  escape  being  very  much  like 
two  peas  in  a  pod.  And,  now,  the  dif- 
ference! The  Mechanics  has  reverted 
to  its  Quaker  antecedents  while  the 
Merchants  has  grandiferously  mod- 
ernized tlie  architectural  ambitions  of 
John   Avery   Parker. 

The  north  half  of  the  second  story 
i>f  the  old  building  was  from  the  start 
the  office  of  the  Mechanics  Insurance 
Company.  AVhen  I  first  recall  these 
rooms  they  were  occupied  by  LaAvrence 
Grinnel!  and  Joshua  Hitch,  engaged  in 
the  fire  insurance  business.  It  is  in 
these  rooins  that  the  Art  Clul)  now  has 
its  home.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
to  what  use  the  second  story  of  the 
Merchants  Bank  portion  of  tlie  build- 
ing was  put  in  the  earlier  days.  In 
1S46  the  Wamsutta  Mills  was  started, 
and  established  its  office  over  the  Mer- 
chants Bank.  Joseph  Grinnell  was  its 
president  and  Kdward  L.  Baker  its 
treasurer.  Here  was  located  the  office 
of  the  Wamsutta  Mills  until  the  build- 
ing was  abandoned  by  the  banks  in 
1.S94.  As  I  first  recall  these  offices, 
the  front  room,  at  the  corner,  ^vas  oc- 
cupied by  Andrew  G.  Pierce  and  two 
or  three  clerks.  The  back  room  was 
filled  with  samples  of  cotton.  There 
were  no  typewriting'  machines,  or  add- 
ing macliines.  or  stenographers  con- 
nected with  the  establishment.  I 
doubt  if  any  female  person  ever 
worked  in  any  office  on  Water  Street, 
surely  none  until  after  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus  from 
Water  Street,  the  Mechanics  Bank  ac- 
quired a  twenty-year  lease  of  the  cor- 
ner stores  in  the  old  Cummings  Build- 
ing, at  the  southwest  corner  of  Pur- 
chase and  William  Streets,  opposite  the 
location  of  the  Merchants  Bank  Diberty 
Hall  property.  The  banks  still  kept 
close  together,  although  the  street  sep- 
arated them.  On  the  location  of  the 
Mechanics  Bank  in  my  boyhood  was 
the  aiiothecary  shop  of  William  P.  S. 
Cadwell.  and  to  the  south,  the  book 
shop  of  Charles  Taber.  In  this  loca- 
tion the  bank  continued  to  do  business 
tor  nearly  twenty  years,  when  the  ap- 
Iiroaching  termination  of  its  lease  and 
the  proposed  widening  of  Purchase 
Street  led  to  its  seeking  new  quarters. 
It  purchased  in  1914  land  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Union  and  Pleasant 
Streets.  This  property  was  conveyed 
by  John  Williams  to  Moses  Grinnell  In 
17S2.  and  was  occupied  as  a  homestead 
by  him  and  his  widow  and  his  son. 
Charles  Grinnell,  for  seventy-three 
years,  until  1855.      In  1858  it  came  into 
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the  possession  of  Oliver  H.  \\'liitconili. 
whose  family  owned  it  for  the  next 
thirty-eifjht  years.  On  this  site  the 
Meehanies  Bank  built  its  present 
banking  home.  Quaker-like  in  its  se- 
vere simplicity,  yet  as  the  Quaker 
ladies  prided  themselves  in  an  un- 
jrodl.v  wa.v  on  the  fineness  of  the  wea\e 
of  the  fabric  they  \vore.  the  bank 
plumes  itself  on  the  texture  of  its 
Hethel  Kranite. 

The  first  president  of  the  Mechanics 
Bank  was  William  Rotch  Hodman,  son 
of  Samuel.  He  served  the  bank  as 
president  for  twenty  years,  until  IS'il. 
Mr.  Rodman  was  essentially  an  aristo- 
crat. He  had  a  somewhat  hauKhty 
manner,  and  consequently  was  not 
generally  popular.  His  counting  room 
was  in  the  old  w-ooden  building  at  the 
corner  of  Rodman  and  Front  Streets, 
afterwards  occupied  by  Francis  and 
Horatio  Hathaway.  One  day  Mr.  Rod- 
man was  superintending:  the  liftins:  of 
a  heay.v  safe  into  the  second  story  of 
this  building.  Alexander  Gibbs  was 
among  the  crowd  of  sightseers  who 
had  assembled  to  watch  the  progress 
of  a  somewhat  difflcult  engineering 
problem.  Mr.  Gibbs  told  Mr.  I'rapo 
that  a  well  known  and  reputable  char- 
acter was  also  present,  one  Philip 
Groves,  a  blacksmith  and  an  exhorting 
Methodist,  who  said  to  Mr.  Rodman; 
"Lay  up  for  yourself  treasures  in 
heaven;  where  your  treasure  is.  there 
will  your  heart  be  also."  Mr.  Rodman 
turned  to  Mr.  Gibbs  and  said;  "Who 
is  this  offensive  fellow?"  Mr.  Rod- 
man's manner  was  largely  only  man- 
ner and  not  indicative  of  his  character, 
which  was  kindly  and  generous.  He 
was  a  man  of  rather  more  scholarly  at- 
tainments than  many  of  his  business 
contemporaries.  His  dwelling  house 
on  Count.v  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Haw- 
thorn Street,  designed  by  Russell  War- 
ren, is  today  the  most  stately  mansion 
in    Xew    Bedford. 

Thomas  Mandell  was  another  orig- 
inal director  of  the  Mechanics  Bank, 
serving  for  nearl.v  fifty  years.  He  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Rodman  as  president  in 
18.S1.  and  served  until  his  death,  in 
1870.  He  was  born  in  Xorth  Fair- 
haven  in  1792.  When  a  young  man 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  firm  of  Isaac 
Rowland  &  Company,  and  later  be- 
came a  partner  with  .a  share  fif  one- 
se\"enth  in  the  net  earnin.gs.  To  his 
sagacity  and  faithfulness,  this  pros- 
perous firm  in  its  latter  da.vs  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  ita  success.  To  his 
own  care  and  frugality  he  himself  was 
indebted  for  his  cimsiderable  fortune. 
Fspecially  after  the  departure  of  Fd- 
ward  M.  Robinson  to  New  York. 
Thomas  Mandell  wa.s  tne  active  out- 
door man   of  the  firm    of  which    Sylvia 


.Ann  llowland  was  the  resident  owner. 
-Mr.  i"rapo  dcscril)es  .\lr.  .Mandell  as 
an  upright  and  honor.ibic  merchant, 
benevolent  and  kindly.  When  he 
forined  an  opinion,  he  was  rather  "set" 
abcnit  it.  Mr.  Grapo  acted  for  him  in 
the  various  legal  matters  in  which  his 
business  involved  him.  .Mr.  ('r.'ipo  re- 
calls a  case  of  a  sailor  suin.g  for  his 
lay.  Mr.  Mandell  had  made  up  the  ac- 
count in  the  way  which  he  considered 
correct.  He  had  charged  the  sailor  for 
"loadin.g  and  dischargin.g."  $10;  for 
"medicine  chest."  .$2;  and  lo  per  cent, 
commission  for  making  and  settling  the 
voyage  and  selling  the  oil.  Mr.  Crapo 
advised  Mr.  Mandell  that  the  cour! 
would  disallow  these  charges,  and  that 
Mr.  I'arney.  the  attorney  who  brought 
the  suit,  would  certainly  win.  Mr. 
Mandell  w'as  ver.v  wroth.'  "That  man." 
he  said,  "thinks  he  knows  how  to  make 
up  a  sailor's  voya.ge  better  than  1  do. 
Why.  I  have  made  up  .sailors'  voyages 
for  forty  years,  and  I  don't  propose  to 
change  my  methods."  It  was  finally 
arranged,  however,  that  Mr.  Crapo 
should  adiust  the  matter  as  best  he 
could,  and  ask  Mr.  Mandell  for  what- 
ever money  was  necessary  without  tell- 
ing him  an\:.thing  about  the  basis  of 
the  settlement,  "because  I  sh.all  nev' 
alter  that  account."  On  the  records 
of  the  directors  of  the  Mechanics  Bank 
there  is  a.  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Mandell 
in  1.S70.  and  in  the  remarks  made  b\' 
Mr.  Crapo  on  that  occasion,  he  .said; 
"Mr.  Mandell's  love  for  his  tieighbors. 
joined  so  closely  with  sincerity  and 
earnestness  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  that  during  his  long  life  he  was 
constantly  doing  good  and  making 
others  happ.v." 

Mr.  Crapo  succeeded  Mr.  Mandell 
as  President  of  the  Mechanics  Bank 
and  served  thirty-four  years.  So  that 
in  the  first  sevent.v-three  years  of  the 
bank's  history  there  were  but  three 
Presidents. 

George  S.  Baker,  anotlier  of  the 
original  Directors,  was  a  partner  of 
Oliver  Crocker.  Their  business  was 
the  manufacture  of  oil  products. 
Their  counting  room  was  in  the  alle.v- 
way  off  Second  Street  in  the  second 
.story  of  an  old  wooden  building. 
South  of  the  alley  were  Brown  and 
Purrington.  merchant  tailors.  He 
died  when  still  a  coniparativel.v  young 
man.  His  son  William  G.  Ilal<er  was 
subsenuently  the  editor  of  the  Mer- 
cury. 

.lohn  Perkins  was  a  wall  p.aper 
m:' nufacturer.  His  store  ami  factory 
were  in  a  three  story  wooden  build- 
ing on  I^nion  Street  where  is  now  the 
Steiger-Dudgeon     Company.  In    this 

building  the   Public  Library  was  start- 
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ed.  Mr.  Perkins  was  a  man  of  only 
moderate   means. 

Pardon  Tillinghast  came  from  New- 
port. He  was  a  clerk  of  Jireh  Perry 
and  afterwards  a  partner,  engaged  in 
the  whaling  business  .  He  was  a  man 
of  substance.  "A  fine  old  gentleman," 
says   Mr.   Crapo. 

Joseph  R.  Shiverick  was  not  a  mer- 
chant of  any  prominence.  He  was  "a 
careful,  prudent  man."  He  lived  on 
County  Street,  opposite  the  Court 
House. 

Edmund  Gardner  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  whaling  masters  who 
ever  .sailed  from  this  port.  The  story 
of  his  thrilling  adventures  has  been 
told  in  a  publication  of  this  society 
prepared  by  his  grandson,  Walter  S. 
Allen.  Mr.  Crapo  recalls  him  as  "a 
splendid  old   gentleman." 

Andrew  Robeson  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  old  Samuel  Rodman.  He 
lived  in  a  brick  mansion  on  the  west 
side  of  Second  Street,  opposite  Eliza- 
beth Rotch  Rodman's  stone  house  on 
the  east  side.  His  gardens  extended  up 
William  Street  to  Purchase  Street. 
Whether  as  a  young  man  he  was  en- 
gaged with  his  family  in  the  whaling 
business,  I  know  not,  but  in  later  years 
he  had  a  cotton  mill  in  Fall  River. 
Every  day  he  drove  a  fast  horse  and 
light  buggy  over  to  Fall  River,  by 
Head  of  Westport  or  Hixville,  return- 
ing at  night.  He  used  to  make  fab- 
ulous time  on  these  journeys  and 
prided  himself  on  the  speed  of  his 
horses.  It  was  he  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  boulevard  around  Clark's 
Point  and  by  reason  of  his  long  con- 
tinued persistence  in  advocating  the 
plan,  the  road  was  at  last  constructed, 
and  was  called  French  Avenue,  after 
Rodney  French  the  mayor  of  the  time, 
much  to  the  disgu.st  of  the  ori.ginators 
of  the  plan.  Mr.  French  was  persona 
non  grata  to  the  aristocratic  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  who,  outside  their 
own  select  circle,  were  called  "the 
old  hunkers." 

Dudley  Davenport  was  a  contractor 
and  builder.  He  had  a  lumber  yard 
at  the  foot  of  Bush  Street,  where  the 
New  Bedford  Gas  I'i  Edison  Light 
Company  is  now.  His  was  the  "south 
end  yard."  The  "north  end  yard" 
was  Sampson  Perkins".  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  an  energetic  man  but  his  ac- 
tions were  often  erratic.  His  failure 
in  business  in  1843  caused  him  to 
cease  to  continue  as  a  Director. 

The  above-named  comprised  the 
original  Board  of  Directors,  all  of 
whom  Mr.  Crapo  clearly  remembers. 
Other  early  directors  were  William 
Cummings  who  kept  the  ".store"  at 
Smith  Mills.  John  R.  Thornton  who 
was    one    of   a   strong    Quaker    family. 


In  his  early  business  life,  he  had  a 
dry  goods  store  on  Union  Street  at 
the  foot  of  Johnny  Cake  Hill.  Later 
he  engaged  in  whaling,  his  countin.g 
house  being  on  Commercial  Wharf. 
Edmund  Taber  who  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Tucker  and  Taber, 
wholesale  dealers  in  dry  goods  and 
fitters  of  slop  chests.  Their  shop  was 
on  Water  Street  south  of  the  Bedford 
Commercial  Bank.  He  became  early 
interested  in  the  discovery  of  petro- 
leum oil.  Sylvanus  Thomas  who  was 
an  oil  manufacturer,  havin.g  a  count- 
ing room  and  warehouse  in  New  York, 
where  he  spent  much  of  his  time. 
George  Homer  succeeded  to  his  bus- 
iness. 

The  first  cashier  of  the  Mechanics 
Bank  was  Joseph  Congdon.  He  was  a 
man  of  different  temperament  and  ca- 
pacity from  his  brother  James,  the 
cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank.  He 
was  content  to  attend  studiously  and 
methodically  to  the  rather  huindrum 
duties  of  a  cashier  of  those  times.  Mr. 
Crapo  recalls  him  as  a  somewhat  diffi- 
dent, retiring  man.  At  the  bank  he 
wore  a  long,  swallow-tail  coat,  with  a 
short  jacket  superimposed,  below 
which  the  coattails  waved  when  he 
moved.  In  his  weskit  pocket  he  always 
carried  parched  corn  which  he  con- 
stantly nibbled  during  banking  hours. 
Until  late  in  life,  he  was  a  bachelor, 
and  his  main  interest  was  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers.  He  must  have  in- 
stilled this  enthusiasm  in  his  clerk. 
Eliphalet  W.  Hervey,  who  succeeded 
him  as  cashier.  Mr.  Congdon  lived  in 
his  later  years  in  the  charming  Eng- 
lish stone  cotta.ge  on  the  Point  Road, 
still  standing  in  Hazelwood  Park.  He 
was  cashier  of  the  bank  for  twenty- 
six  years,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Her- 
vey, was  cashier  for  twenty-five  years. 
Tliis  same  love  of  flowers,  which  also 
distinguished  Thomas  Wilcox,  must 
have  been  instilled  in  Nathan  C.  Hath- 
away, the  present  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Mechanics  Bank,  who  claims  now 
to  be  the  oldest  bank  employee  in  the 
city. 

There  is  engendered  through  the 
semi-weekly  meetings  together  on  dis- 
count days,  a  comradeship  among  the 
directors  of  a  bank,  which  is  a  full 
compensation  for  their  gratuitous  ser- 
vice to  the  bank.  Oftentimes  when 
there  is  no  important  business  to  dis- 
cuss, these  meetings  become  social 
gatherings.  I  well  remember  the 
cordial  greeting,  as  if  it  were  to  an 
intimate  family  circle,  with  which  Mr. 
Horatio  Hathaway  informed  me 
twenty  years  ago  that  I  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Mechanics  Bank.  I 
realized   that   it   was  not   so   much   an 
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honoi-  as  a  privilege.  To  meet  in  in- 
timate intercourse  with  sneli  men  as 
Andrew  G.  Pierce.  Horatid  Ilatliaway. 
Fredericli  Grinnell.  William  ( '.  Taber. 
and  others,  was  indeed  a  privilege. 
One  man  in  this  group.  Thom.is  Wil- 
cox, was  so  lovable  that  he  emleared 
himself  to  every  man  who  ever  .sal 
■about  the  directors'  table  with  him. 
Mr.  Wilcox  was  elected  in  1881.  the 
.<;ame  year  as  Mr.  Crape.  For  fifty-two 
years  he  scarcely  ever  missed  the 
semi-weekly  meetings.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  the  secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  its  records  are  a 
memorial  of  the  exact  and  scrupulous 
care   with   wiiich   he  did   all  things. 


THE  MAItlNE  BANK. 

•Mr.  Mackie  has  very  kindly  relieved 
me  of  the  task  of  giving  the  history 
of  the  old  Marine  Bank,  now  the  First 
National.  In  the  New  Bedford  Times 
of  February  11th.  1917.  he  caused  to 
be  published  an  interesting  sketch  of 
him.self  and  incidentally  of  the  bank' 
with  which  he  has  been  associated 
nearly  fifty  years,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  as  appendix  B. 
Some  day'  when  Mr.  Mackie  "gets 
time"  he  promises  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  New  Bedford.  It  would  be 
manifestly  quite  unfair  to  him  for 
me  to  advertise  any  facts  about  the 
old  Marine  Bank  which  has  become 
in  his  mind  essentially  his  own  affair. 
I  venture  to  make  one  contribution 
only  to  this  promised  history  on  the  un- 
likely chance  that  Mr.  Mackie  knows 
it  not.  It  is  an  anecdote  quite  in  i\Ir. 
IMackie's  own  vein.  When  the  front 
entrance  of  the  bank  was  on  Second 
Street,  the  high  desks  were  on  the 
east  side  of  the  banking  room,  against 
the  stairway  leading  to  the  second 
story.  In  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
north  light  from  I'nion  Street,  the 
clerk  kept  the  depositors'  ledger  near 
the  window.  The  inquisitive  passerb.v 
could,  when  unobserved,  infortn  him- 
self of  the  entries  on  the  open  page. 
A  well  known  clerk  of  a  prominent 
merchant  was  a  g^reat  gossip  and 
somethin.g  of  a  mischief-maker.  One 
day  he  went  to  a  certain  merchant 
and  asked  for  a  loan  of  $500.  The 
merchant  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  have  that 
amount  of  ready  money.  "Oh  yes  you 
have,"  said  the  would-be  Ijorrower, 
"you  can't  fool  me.  Your  balance  at 
the  Marine  Bank  this  morning  was 
$972.36."  As  this  story  was  bruited 
about,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  the 
depositors'  ledger  in  a  more  shadowy 
place. 

Among  all  the  men  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  Old  Marine  bank — 


and  there  have  been  many  whose  ser- 
vices to  this  community  deserve  encom- 
ium, .loseph  Grinnell  stands  pre-emin- 
ent. One  of  the  sons  of  Captain  Cor- 
neliuK  Grinnell  of  the  Old  Bedford 
bank,  ho  went  as  a  youth  to  New  York 
and  there  acquired  what  was  deemed 
In  his  day,  a  fortune.  Daniel  Ricket- 
son  through  his  "looji-holes  of  re- 
treat." traced  the  characteristics  of 
commercial  personalities.  "The  clear- 
headed, far  sighted,  bold  and  fearless 
man  of  business;  the  cautious,  timid, 
I'elf -distrusting;  the  steady,  persever- 
ing, honest,  self-respecting;  the  reck- 
less, the  avaricious,  t'ne  penurious,  the 
generous,  benevolent,  intelligent,  culti- 
vated, knowing,  grasping,  the  haughty 
and  over-bearing,  the  shrewd,  man- 
oeuvering,  dare  devil,  mingled  to- 
gether and  jostled  each  other  in  their 
daily  occupations."  Many  of  these 
types  have  been  represented  among 
the  directors  of  the  Marine  bank,  the 
most  democratic  bank  in  New  Bedford. 

Jotieiih  Grinnell.  however,  was  aris- 
tocratically democratic.  Mr.  Ricket- 
son  says:  "New  York.  too.  has  her 
noble-minded  merchants,  of  Revolu- 
tionary and  modern  times;  and  her 
(irinnells  already  stand  forth  as  rivals 
of  the  Livingstons  and  Hancocks  of 
older  and  the  Lawrences  of  later  times. 
But  we  cannot  allow  our  natural 
metropolis  the  whole  credit  of  claim- 
ing these  laBt-named  gentlemen — the 
Grinnells.  They  are  not  only  natives 
of  New  Bedford,  but  here  received  the 
rmliments  of  th;it  education  in  which 
they  excel  as  skilful  and  honorable 
merchiints  of  the  old  Quaker  stock, 
from  which  they  sprung." 

Joseph  Grinnell,  the  first  president 
of  the  Marine  bank,  serving  for  fifty 
years,  is  the  one  man  connected  with 
banking  to  whom  this  community  may 
award  the  highest  place  in  itB  role  of 
honorable  and  useful  service.  He  did 
)iot  sit  at  a  desk  and  attend  to  aetalls. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire 
and  extend  progre.ssive  view  points. 
It  has  been  the  usual,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  inevitable  misfortune 
of  many  of  the  men  connected  with 
the  exacting  business  of  banking,  to 
mull  at  a  denk  in  a  country  town,  con- 
fining their  energy  to  fussing  over  ac- 
counts and  paltry  credits,  "attending 
strictly  to  duty,"  as  they  like  to  phrase 
it,  and  thus  denying  themselves  the 
acquirement  of  a  broad  view  of  busi- 
ne.ss  and  citizenship.  Such  w.ns  not 
Mr.  Grinnell's  fate.  Hie  early  e.xperi- 
ence  :\k  a  merchant  in  New  York,  his 
later  experience  as  repre.sentative  of 
this  community  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  his  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  foreign  travel  and 
touch  with  things  which  happened  be- 
yond his  little  native  town  on  the 
Acushnet,  instilled  in  him  a  broad  and 
progressive  spirit. 
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Ten   years   before   the   Civil   war   he 
ceased  "his   eomewhat    long   service   in 
the   national   government,   but  not  his 
abiding  interest  in   the   national  spu-it 
of   unification.      When,   after   the   war, 
the  suggestion  was  made  for  carrynig 
on  the  banldng  business  of  the  whole 
country    through    a    national    system, 
most   of   the   old   gentlemen   in   charge 
of  the  New  Bedford  banks  shook  their 
heads  eoleninly  and  said  it  would  not 
work.      In   the   first  place. it  was   new, 
that  alone  sufficed  to  condemn  it.  They 
had  always  done  a  successful  business 
under  their  state  charters,  why,  then, 
not  bear  the  ills  they  had.  rather  than 
ny   to   others   that  they   knew   not   of? 
Joseph  Grinnell  took  a  different  view. 
He   was   never   afraid    of    an    idea   be- 
cause it  was  new  or  revolutionary.     He 
grasped     the    wide    significance    of    a 
uniform   banking  system  which  would 
strengthen      every      associated      bank. 
Among  the  first  in  the  whole  country 
he  applied  for   a   national  charter  for 
the  Marine  bank,  which  was  properly 
called  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
Bedford.     The  other  banks  which  still 
hung  back  timidly  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea    into    which    Mr.    Grinnell    had    so 
confidently    led    the    way,    one   by    one 
made  the  plunge.     First  the  Commer- 
cial, then   the  Mechanics,  and  laet  the 
Merchants.     Not  alone  in  banking  was 
Mr.    Grinnell    the    confident    initiator. 
It    was    his    inspiration    which    started 
the  spindles.     It  was  he  who  made  the 
i-ailroad   possible.      He  was  not  averse 
to    taking   a   risk   in   a   new   adventure 
when     he     had     deliberately     satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  a  fairly  safe  risk. 
He     was    conservatively,     yet    bravely 
constructive  in  his  mental  attitude. 

Mr.  Crapo's  close  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Grinnell  lasted  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury until  Mr.  Grinnell's  death  at  the 
age"  of  ninety-seven.  Not  long  ago  at 
a  dinner  of  the  bankers  of  New  Bed- 
ford. Mr.  Crapo  told  the  story  of  how 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy  of  sixteen  at 
Andover  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  asking  him  to  come  home  as 
Mr.  .loseph  Grinnell  wished  to  see 
him.  Tt  seems  that  Edward  R.  An- 
thony, a  nephew  of  Mr.  Grinnell's  who 
was  the  clerk  of  the  Marine  Bank  had 
a  chance  through  Mr.  Grinnell's  in- 
fluence, to  go  to  New  York  and  the 
place  being  vacant,  Mr.  Grinnell  had 
chosen  the  Andover  schoolboy  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Crapo  came  home 
and  asked  his  father  what  he  thought 
of  the  offer.  His  father,  as  always, 
refused  to  give  advice.  His  doctrine 
was  that  if  a  young  man  did  not  know 
what  he  wanted  to  do  he  would  never 
amount  to  anything.  So  Mr.  Crapo, 
being  very  shy,  called  on  Mr.  Grinnell 
at  his  stone  mansion  in  the  evening. 
Mr.    Grinnell    explained    the    duties    of 


the  position,   the   large   salai>    of   $400 
a   year,    for  the   first  year,    $100    addi- 
tional   each    year    up   to    $800,    beyond 
which    no   advance   could   ever   be   ex- 
pected, and  the  desire  of  the  Board  of 
Directors   of  the   bank   that   he   would 
associate     himself    with    them.         Mr. 
Crapo  said  he  would  think  it  over  and 
call    the    next    evening,    which    he    did 
and    informed    Mr.    Grinnell    that    he 
had   concluded   not  to   accept  the   flat- 
tering   offer.      Mr.    Grinnell    expressed 
himself    as    deeply    disappointed    and 
astonished  at  the  recklessness  of  turn- 
ing down  so  exceptional  an  opportun- 
ity.     Mr.    Crapo,    overcomin.g   his   shy- 
ness, ventured  to  suggest  that  he  had 
a   school   friend    and    neighbor,   Harri- 
son G.  Lowell,  for  whose  good  charac- 
ter   he    was    willing    to    vouch,    whose 
mother  had  a  hard  time  making  both 
ends  meet,  and  to  whom  such  a  posi- 
tion  would   be   a   godsend.      Mr.   Grin- 
nell  appeared   interested   and   asked   a 
number    of    questions,    finally    saying, 
"William,    vou    may    send    him    to    me 
tomorrow."      Mr.    Crapo   excitedly   ran 
down  the  hill  to  tell  Lowell  the  story. 
He  said  to  him.   "I   think  the  old  man 
will    take    you."       When    he    returned 
home  his  father  said.   "Well,  William, 
what   are   vou   .going  to   do?"      "Going 
back  to  Andover  to  school  tomorrow." 
Mr.    Lowell    was   accepted    and    served 
many    years,    becoming    the    assistant 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  recall 
old  "Deacon  Grinnell,"  as  he  is  so 
well  portrayed  in  his  portrait  at  the 
pulilic  library.  I  remember  when  a 
young  boy,  being  taken  by  my  mother 
very  late  at  night  to  the  stone  man- 
sion on  County  street  which  was  quite 
the  most  magnificent  dwelling  I  had 
ever  known,  and  passing  across  the 
stone  flagged  and  pillared  portico  and 
entering  the  entresol  with  its  mosaic 
"SALVE,"  being  received  by  Mr.  Grin- 
nell and  Rebecca  his  wife,  with  stately 
courtesy.  We  had  come  to  see  the 
bursting  into  flower  of  a  night  bloom- 
ing cereus  which  I  had  erroneously 
confounded  with  a  century  plant.  1 
remember  wondering  whether  the 
amazingly  old  gentleman  had  seen 
this  particular  plant  bloom  before. 
He  .seemed  to  know  al!  about  it  at 
all  events.  He  prophesied  that  within 
a  half  hour  or  so  the  petals  would 
begin  to  move. — and  they  did.  The 
waxy  white  flower  unfurled  as  we 
stood   spell   bound   before   it. 

The  original  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Marine  Bank  comprised  Joseph 
Grinnell  and  his  two  brothers-in-law. 
William  W.  Swain  and  Joseph  R.  An- 
thony, and  several  other  gentlemen 
who "  .served  for  rather  short  terms. 
Subsequently  there  were  elected  cer- 
tain  men  whose  service  covered  con- 
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siderable  periods.  Edward  C.  Jones, 
43  years;  Edward  \V.  llowland.  34 
years;  Ephraim  Kempton,  31  years; 
James  Howland,  27  years;  William  C. 
Taber,  24  years; 

Mr.  Grinnell's  successor  was  a  nuiii 
of  very  dilTerent  characteristics — 
William  Watkins.  Mr.  Watkins  was  a 
conservator  rather  than  an  initiator. 
He  never  took  risks,  that  is,  not  con- 
sciously. He  was  born  at  West  port 
Point  in  1814.  Wlien  eighteen  he  lie- 
came  the  clerli  of  Elisha  Duiiliar  tVi 
Co.,  afterwards  Edward  C.  Jones,  ship 
chandlers  and  manaBin.i;  owners  of 
whaleships.  In  1840  Mr.  Watlcins  en- 
gaged independently  in  the  ship  cliand- 
lery  business  and  whalin.^  wliicli  he 
continued  until  1S78.  Mr.  Watkin's 
service  to  the  banks  of  New  Bedford 
is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
any  man  whose  record  I  have  studied. 
In  1847  he  became  a  Trustee  of  the 
New  Bedford  Institution  for  Savings, 
serving  for  nearly  lifty  years,  holding 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  twenty-six  years.  In  1852  he 
became  a  Director  of  the  Mechanics 
Bank  serving  twenty-seven  years  un- 
til he  was  asked  to  become  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Grinnell  as  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank.  For  eleven 
years  he  acted  as  President  and  con- 
tinued as  a  Director  until  his  deatli. 
Mr.  Watkins  was  a  man  somewliat 
timidly  careful,  unwilling  to  make 
quick  decisions,  yet  when  he  felt  sure 
of  his  ground,  rigid  in  following  the 
course  laid  down  and  infinitely  (latient. 
The  absolute  trust  in  his  ability  and 
integrity  held  by  all  who  l<new  him 
was  without  qualification. 

John  Williams,  Jr.,  the  first  Cashier 
of  the  Marine  Banli.  was  an  able  man. 
He  was  much  interested  in  tlie  the- 
oretical side  of  banking  and  wrote 
pamphlets  on  banking  subjects.  Jn 
jf39  he  resigned  and  went  to  N'ew 
Yorli  where  he  became  prominent  in 
the  lianking  circles  of  the  cily.  He 
was  the  Cashier  and  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bank.  He  was  succeed- 
ed as  Cashier  of  the  Marine  Banii  by 
William  M.  Si.sson,  the  .son  of  Allen 
Si.sson,  the  village  blacksmith  at  lius- 
sell's  Mills,  a  young  man  who  had  been 
clerk  for  three  years.  While  Cashier 
he  tooii  a  package  of  money,  con- 
tained in  a  traveling  bag,  with  the 
intention  of  depositing  it  in  the  Suf- 
folk Banlv.  He  went  by  coach  to 
Taunton,  the  nearest  railroad  connec- 
tion. At  the  railro.ad  station  he  placed 
his  bag  on  a  bench  wliile  purchasing 
his  ticket  and  the  train  beginning  to 
move  out  he  rushed  to  get  aboard.  He 
had  traveled  on  the  train  some  five  or 
six  miles  before  he  rememl)ered  that 
he    had    left    his    bag    containin.g    the 


money  at  the  .station.  The  train  was 
stopped.  It  was  in  the  winter  and 
snow  was  on  the  ground.  He  ran 
all  the  way  back  to  Taunton  and 
found  his  bag  intact  just  where  he 
had  left  it.  The  exposure  and  e.xhaus- 
tion  of  this  experience  brought  on  a 
severe  cold  and  lung  trouble  from 
which  he  died  not  long  after.  John  P. 
Barker,  the  next  Cashier,  who  served 
for  thirty-two  years,  was  a  son  of 
"Deacon  Barker,"  who  lived  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut 
Streets.  Mr.  Crapo  remembers  the 
Deacon  and  his  son  because  they  kept 
a  cow,  a  part  of  wlipse  milk  was  sold 
to  the  Crapo  family,  and  he  used  to 
have  to  fetch  it.  Walter  P.  Winsor. 
who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  bank  for 
ten  years  became  cashier  in  1874  and 
served  as  such  for  twenty-five  years, 
being  succeeded  by  William  A.  Mackie. 
It  has  not  lieen  my  intent  to  make 
mention  of  the  younger  bank  men 
whom  we  all  remember  yet  it  seems 
fitting  before  leaving  the  subject  of 
the  Oid  Marine  bank  to  pay  a  passing 
Iriliute  to  one  wliose  long  service  in 
this  bank  as  clerk,  teller,  cashier  and 
president,  identifies  him  with  the  bank 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  To  say  of 
any  one  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman  is 
a  distinct  reijroach.  There  surely  are 
few,  if  any.  in  the  long  lists  of  banl< 
officials  which  I  herewith  present  of 
whom  any  would  say  that  they  were 
not  gentlemen.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
the  exceptional  man  whose  spontan- 
eous recognition  by  every  person  and 
every  class  takes  the  form  "He  is  a 
gentleman!"  Walter  P.  Winsor  was  a 
gentleman    par  excellence. 


CITIZEXS'  BANK. 

Joseph  Arthur  Beauvais,  who  had 
been  in  the  counting  room  of  James 
B.  W^ood  &  Co.,  for  twenty-one  years, 
in  1872  formed  a  partnership  with 
Thomas  B.  Fuller  of  Fairhaven,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Beauvais  &  Co.,  and 
engaged  in  private  banking,  taking  de- 
posits, making  loans,  dealing  in  securi- 
ties and  acting  as  financial  agents  and 
advisers.  The  ofiice  of  Beauvais  &  Co. 
was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Water 
and  Centre  streets,  directly  opposite 
the  Commercial  Bank,  in  the  store 
formerly  occupied  by  Eggers  the  gun- 
smith. This  property  was  deeded  to 
Mr.  Beauvais  by  Mary  Rotch  Emerson. 
Its  north  line  was  the  middle  of  the 
stairway  whicli  led  to  the  law  office 
of  Deniuel  T.  Wilcox  on  the  south,  and 
the  law  office  of  Eliot  &  Stetson  on  the 
north.  In  1875  the  Citizens'  National 
Bank  was  organized  and  the  business  of 
Beauvais  &  Co.  was  transferred  to  it. 
Mr.   Beauvais  being  the  President  and 
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Mr  Fuller  the  Cashier.  The  original 
capital  was  $250,000,  subsequently  in- 
creased tn  $500,000.  The  advent  of 
this  new  bank  was  not  welcomed  b.v 
the  old  est.-iblished  banks, — a  point  of 
view  equally  apparent  at  the  present 
day  when  any  suggestion  of  a  new 
bank  is  made.  The  Citizens'  Bank, 
however,  amply  proved  its  right  to 
e.xist  and  earned  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community.  The  prop- 
erty next  north,  then  occupied  by  the 
Union  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, was  acquired  from  Benjamin  S. 
and"  William  J.  Rotch.  (April  1875), 
and  the  buildings  were  modernized 
and  comfortably  fitted  for  banking 
purposes.  Subsequently  Hosea  M. 
Knowlton  occupied  the  offices  over  thf 
))ank. 

In  ISOl  the  Citizens'  Bank  moved 
into  a  commodious  banking  house 
which  it  had  built  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Second  and  William  Streets, 
now  occupied  in  part  by  the  Auto- 
matic Telephone  Company,  and  here 
continued  until  IbS'.l  when  the  bank 
was  liquidated  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  the  Mechanics  National 
Bank,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Brown  of  the 
Citizens'  Bank  becoming  the  cashier 
of  the  Mechanics'   National  Bank. 

Mr.  Beauvais  was  born  in  South 
Dartmouth  in  1824.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  Bordeaux,  France,  who, 
v-hen  a  lad,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
scription in  Napoleon's  army,  which 
was  then  drafting  boys  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  sent  to  America  to  his 
sister,  the  wife  of  James  Rider  of 
Dartmouth.  Through  his  mother  he 
was  connected  with  many  old  Dart- 
mouth families  of  pure  English  stock. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Beauvais,  so  unwarlike  in  appearance 
and  temperament  and  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  New  England  tradi- 
tions, had  a  father  who  was  subject 
to  military  service  in  France,  and  a 
grandson,  Harold  Von  Schmaedel  who 
is  now  presumably,  doing  military 
service  in  Germany. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  who  can 
clearly  recall  the  frail,  delicate,  crip- 
pled body  and  the  keen,  yet  kindlv 
face  of  Mr.  Beauvais.  If  he  inherited 
from  his  mother  his  fair  share  of 
Yankee  shrewdness,  he  also  inherited 
from  his  father  urbane  and  courteous 
manners  which  wen-  distinctly  Gallic. 

THE  NKW  BEDFtHU)  INSTITl  TION 
FOR   SAVINGS. 

The  Massachusetts  savings  bank  is 
a  type  of  bank  which  now  exists  in 
many  of  the  eastern  states.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  no  cap- 
ital   stock;    it    has    no    right    to    issue 


currency;  its  loans  and  investments 
are  rigidly  restricted.  It  is  managed 
as  a  philanthropic  agency  to  enable 
persons  of  small  means  to  deposit 
their  savings  and  have  the  same 
wisely  invested  so  as  to  accumulate 
earnings.  No  public  philanthropy  has 
lieen  of  more  enduring  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  The  "Old 
Savings  Bank"  of  New  Bedford,  as  it 
is  called,  has  contributed  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  general  welfare  of  New 
Bedford,  thiough  the  voluntary,  gen- 
erous and  conscientious  service  given 
to  its  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  de- 
positors by  so  many  of  the  proserous 
merchants  and  financiers  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  first  Savings  Bank  established 
in  this  country,  was  in  Boston  in  1816 
— the  Provident  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings. Nine  years  after  that  date, — in 
1825, — the  New  Bedford  Institution 
for  Savings  was  organized.  Its  in- 
corporators, who  had  no  motives  of 
self-interest,  and  no  expectation  of 
personal  gain,  and  who  were  actuated 
solely  by  philanthropic  considerations 
were  representative  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  community  both  as 
to    wealth    and    character. 

They  were:  William  Rotch,  Jr.,  Gil- 
bert Russell,  Cornelius  Grinnell,  An- 
drew Robeson,  Hayden  Coggeshall. 
Benjamin  Rodman,  John  Avery  Par- 
ker, Eli  Haskell,  Richard  Williams, 
George  Howland,  Joseph  Bourne, 
Abraham  Shearman,  Sr.,  William  W. 
Swain,  Thomas  Rotch,  Thomas  A. 
Greene,  Samuel  Rodman,  Jr.,  John  B. 
Smith,  William  C.  Nye,  Thomas  S. 
Swain,  William  H.  Allen,  Lemuel  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  John  Howland,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Warren,  William  P.  Grinnell,  Jo- 
seph Ricketson.  Charles  Grinnell. 
Nathan  Bates,  John  Coggeshall.  Jr., 
James  Howland,  2d,  Charles  W.  Mor- 
gan,   Gideon   Howland. 

The  meeting  of  organization  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  July  19,  1825. 
at  the  Counting  Room  of  Samuel  Rod- 
man, Jr.  The  first  deposit  of  $50  was 
made  Aug.  15,  1825.  In  the  first  two 
weeks.  $950  had  been  deposited  by 
eleven  per-sons.  The  first  report  in 
December,  1825,  shows  total  deposits 
of  $13,051.  The  last  report  of  De- 
cember 30,  191B  shows  total  deposits 
of  $19,841,265.15  by  40,155  depositors 
and  resources  of  $21,766,193.59.  The 
Institution  has  never  passed  a  semi- 
annual dividend. 

Until  1833  the  Bank  apparently  did 
business  in  some  office  furnished  by 
the  Treasurer.  Aliraham  Shearman, 
Jr.,  was  the  first  Treasurer,  serving 
only  a  short  time,  and  being  succeed- 
ed bv  William  C.  Taber,  who  served 
until  1835.  The  business  of  the  bank 
was  for  a  few  years   transacted   in   a 
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room  in  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing still  standinK  ;it  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  tlie  "I''our  Corners"  over  Wil- 
liam C.  Taber's  book  shop  with  an  en- 
trance by  way  of  a  narrow  fiis:ht  of 
stairs  leading  from  Union  Street.  The 
Bank  at  first  was  open  for  business 
only  on  Mondays  of  each  week  be- 
tween i:;  m.  and  1  p.  ni.  In  view  of 
the  rai)idly  increasing  business  this 
limited  schedule  must  have  been  soon 
extended. 

In  1832  the  Bank  purchased  of 
Mary  Uotch,  a  lot  of  land  on  Hamilton 
Street,  extending  to  Rodman  Street, 
"adjoining  on  the  east  the  lot  whereon 
the  Banking  House  of  the  Merchants 
and  Mechanics  Companies  are  to  be 
erected."  A  building  was  here  built 
and  finished  in  1833  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8000.  the  land  having  cost  $3ri00. 
Here  the  Bank  lived  for  about  twenty 
years.  The  first  story  of  the  build- 
ing was  low  and  partly  under.ground 
owing  to  the  grade  of  the  street. 
Above  was  a  more  spacious  story  in 
the  front  room  of  which  was  the 
Bank.  In  the  rear  was  the  Social 
Library  presided  over  by  Robert  In- 
graham,  where  Mr.  Crapo  used  to  go 
on  Saturday  afternoons  to  read  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  its  heyday,  Jef- 
fries and  Macauley  issuing  their  pro- 
nunciamentos.  After  the  Bank  left 
these  quarters  in  1S54,  the  building 
was  purchased  by  Benjamin  Lindsey 
and  here  for  twenty  years  The  Whale- 
man's Shipping  List  and  Merchant's 
Transcript  was  published  by  him.  In 
1875  Mr.  Lindsey  sold  the  jiroperty  to 
Ivory  H.  Bartlett  who  the  next  year 
conveyed  it  to  the  Merchants  and  Me- 
chanics Banks  which  each  extended 
their  several  quarters  to  the  eastward, 
rebuilding  the  old  structure  and  incor- 
porating it  with  the  porticoed  building 
of   Russell   Warren. 

In  1853  a  lot  of  land  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  William  and  Second 
Streets  was  acquired  by  the  Savings 
Bank  from  Elizabeth  liotch  Rodman 
south  of  her  homestead  and  the  bank 
moved  into  its  new  brown  freestone 
building  in  1854.  The  land  and  build- 
ings cost  about  $18,000.  This  build- 
ing is  still  standing,  having  been  used 
after  its  abandonment  Ijy  the  bank 
for  the  court  house  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Bristol  which  has  now. 
in  turn,  abandoned  it.  In  this  com- 
modious and  most  attr,active  honu_' 
designed  by  Russell  Warren  the  Bank 
dwelt  for  forty-three  years  until  in 
1897  it  moved  into  its  present  stately 
home,  designed  by  Charles  Brigham 
of  Boston.  There  have  been  erected 
in  this  country  other  banks,  much 
larger,  much  more  ornate,  and  with 
more  elaborate  and   eflicient   facilities. 


yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any 
banking  house  hereafter  built  can  vie 
with  the  Old  Savings  Bank  of  New 
Bedford  in  the  quality  of  its  Sienn.'i 
inai'ble  and  San  Domingo  nuihogan.v. 
In  the  room  of  the  Board  of  In- 
vestment hangs  the  portrait  of  Wil- 
liam Ilotch,  Jr.,  the  first  President, 
who  served  for  twenty-six  years.  Mr. 
Rotch  was  born  in  1759  and  lived  to 
be  ninety-one  years  of  age.  He  and 
his  father.  William  Uotch,  who  lived 
to  l)e  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  were 
r>re-eminently  the  leading  merchants 
and  citizens  of  New  Bedfoid  for  a 
wliole  century.  William  Rotch,  Jr., 
lived  in  the  three  story  wooden 
house  on  Water  Street  north  of  the 
j)resent  home  t)f  the  Historical  Soc-iet.v 
which  was  afterwards  moved  up  onto 
Johnny  Cake  Hill  ,'ind  is  now  the 
Mariners'  Home.  Afterwards  his 
home  was  on  County  Street  between 
Bush  street  and  Cherry  Lane.  Mr. 
Crajio  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
kindly  courtesy  and  unstinted  hosin- 
tality  which  distinguished  Mr.  Rotch 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 
One  day  when  he  was  a  student  at 
the  Friends'  Academy,  Mr.  Fhipps, 
the  master,  asked  him  to  take  a  note 
to  Mr.  Rotch  who  was  the  President 
of  the  Academy.  It  was  a  winter  day, 
with  deep  snow  on  the  ground.  In 
front  of  Mr.  Rotch's  house,  on  the 
small  semi-circular  driveway  which 
still  exists,  there  stood  a  handsome 
sleigh  with  a.  [lair  of  horses.  Mr. 
Crapo  rang  the  door  l)ell  and  Mr. 
Rotch  himself  came  to  the  door  ar- 
rayed for  going  out.  He  was  then 
about  eighty-eight  years  old.  After 
reading  the  note  he  said,  "Youn.g  man, 
how  would  you  like  to  take  a  sleigh 
ride?"  After  driving  in  a  round- 
about way  he  drew  up  before  the  old 
wooden  building  of  the  Friends' 
Academy  on  County  Street,  where  now 
stands  the  Methodist  Church.  :ind  th" 
young  man  went  back  to  his  studies 
refreshed  not  only  by  the  invigoratiu!.' 
sleigh-ride,  but  by  the  kindly  courtesy 
of  the  old  gentleman.  In  the  ninety- 
two  years  of  the  Bank's  existence, 
there  have  been  but  seven  Presidents. 
Abraham  Barl-er  served  five  years. 
I'ardon  Tillingh.-ist  imly  one  year.  Wil- 
liam C.  Taber.  five  years.  Of  the  re- 
maining ei.ghty-one  years.  Mr.  Rotch 
served  twenty-six,  Thomas  Mandell. 
fifteen,  William  Watkins,  nineteen, 
and  Williani  W.  Cr.apo,  twenty-one 
years. 

In  the  ninety-two  years  of  the 
b.mk's  existence  there  have  b"eu  but 
seven  Treasurers.  Abraha'-i  Shear- 
man served  six  months,  Willi.im  C. 
Taber,  nine  years,  George  W.  Baker, 
seven     and     one-half     years,     Reuben 
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Nye,  two  years.  Of  the  remaining 
seventy-tliree  years,  William  C.  Cof- 
fin served  twenty-four  and  one-lialf, 
Ciiarles  H.  Pierce  tiiirty-six  and 
Georsre  H.  Eatcheldor,  twelve  and  one- 
half  years. 

For  more  than  half  of  the  Bank's 
e.xistence  Charles  H.  Peirce  was  in  the 
.service  of  the  Bank  and  for  more 
than  ime-third  of  its  existence,  was 
the  person  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  Institution  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  public  looked  as  its  execu- 
tive head.  There  are  many  of  us  here 
who  recall  his  charmins;  personality, 
his  buoyancy  of  sjjirit.  his  gentleness 
of  manner,  and  his  splendid  recti- 
tude. In  a  remarkable  de.a:ree  he 
epitomized  the  ideal  of  the  social  ser- 
vice which  the  New  Bedford  Insti- 
tution  for   Savings   stands   for. 

In  the  ninety-two  years  of  the 
Banl;'s  existence,  there  have  been 
fifteen  Clerks  of  the  Corporation.  The 
last  three  incumbents,  Henry  T.  Wood. 
William  G.  Wood  and  Edmund  Wood, 
who  have  held  the  office  in  heredity 
have  a  united  term  of  fifty-seven  years. 

The  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Investment,  of  whom  there 
have  been  only  thirty-nine  in  all.  have 
for  the  most  part  continued  for  many 
years.  The  most  conspicuous  cases 
are  William  C.  Taber  who  served  43 
years,  Thomas  Mandell,  41  years.  Par- 
don Tillinghast  33  years,  William  Wat- 
kins,  29  years,  Edward  D.  Mandell,  2G 
years,  William  W.  Crapo,  2  3  years, 
Andrew  G.   Pierce  22  years. 

This  record  of  stability  of  service 
is  a  splendid  example  of  constancy  in 
voluntary  dedication  to  a  public  phil- 
anthropy. 


PAIIJIIAVKN     lNSTlTlTIt>X 
SAVINGS. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Morton  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  historical 
data: 

Section     1     of    the    Charter: 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  Assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same.  That  Eze- 
kiel  Sawin,  Asa  Swift,  Jr..  Nathan 
Church,  Lemuel  Tripp,  Phineas  Terry, 
Duncan  M.  B.  Thaxter,  I.  V.  Terry, 
George  Hitch,  Sylvanus  Allen,  Phile- 
mon Fuller,  Jr.,  James  Tripp,  Joshua 
Hitch,  James  Tripp  2d,  Joseph  Bates, 
James  Neil,  Hiram  H.  Stackpole,  W. 
Barstow,  F.  R.  AVhitwell.  Noah  Stod- 
dard, Jabez  Delano,  Jr..  Joseph  Tripp, 
Levi  Jenney,  A.  P.  Wilcox,  Z.  M. 
.\llen,  Enoch  S.  Jenney,  James  Wing. 
Philip   Nye,   Ansel   Allen,   Ansel   Gibbs, 


William  P.  Jenney,  William  L.  K. 
Gibbs,  Rowland  Rogers,  Lebbeus 
Bailey,  Bartholomew  Taber,  John 
Howland,  Abner  Pease,  Elihu  Wood. 
Jr.,  O.  S.  Irish,  Arthur  Cox,  Rowland 
Gibbs,  Franklin  Bates,  Joseph  Whel- 
den  and  Sampson  Perkins,  and  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  duly  elected 
;ind  their  successors  be.  and  they  are 
hereby  incorporated  into  a  body  poli- 
tic by  the  name  of  the  Fairhaven  In- 
stitution   for    Savings. 

The  Fairhaven  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings was  incorporated  February  10, 
1S32. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  first 
meeting  of  this  Institution: 

Agreeiible  to  notice  the  members  of 
the  Institution  for  Savings  in  the 
Tovin  of  Fairhaven  met  at  the  In- 
surance  Office. 

1st.  Bartholomew  Taber  was  called 
to  the  Chair. 

2nd.  William  L.  B.  Gibbs  chosen 
Secretary. 

3rd.  The  Charter  of  the  Institution 
was  read. 

4th.  Voted  that  three  more  mem- 
bers be  added  to  this  Institution.  A. 
D.  Stoddard,  Sheffield  Read  and  James 
W.   Dyre. 

5th.  Voted  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  chosen  to  canvass  all  the 
votes  .given  during  this  meeting,  viz: 
Joseph  Tripp,  Nathan  Church,  and 
William    P.    jennev. 

6th.  A.  D.  Stoddard,  Sheffield  Read 
and  .lames  W.  Dyre  were  chosen  mem- 
bers   of   this   Institution. 

7th.  Ezekiel  Sawin  was  chosen 
president   of   this   Institution. 

8th.  Joseph  Tripp  was  chosen 
Treasurer, 

9th.  Voted  that  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees be  chosen   consisting  of  fifteen. 

10th.  Voted  that  two  more  be  add- 
ed to  the  number  of  Trustees  compris- 
ing   eighteen    in    number. 

11th.  Ezekiel  Sawin,  Sylvanus  Al- 
len, Bartholomew  Taber,  Wilson  Bar- 
stow,  Philemon  Fuller,  Jr.,  Rowland 
Gibbs,  George  Hitch,  Joseph  Bates, 
F.  R.  Whitwell,  Levi  Jenney,  Sampson 
Perkins,  Wm.  L.  B.  Gibbs,  Abner 
Pease,  Lemuel  Tripp,  Joseph  Tripp, 
James  Tripp,  Nathan  Church,  Jabez 
Delano,   Jr.   were  chosen. 

12th.  Voted  that  each  member  of 
this  Institution  be  requested  to  pay 
fifty  cents  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing Books  for  this  Institution. 

13th.  Voted  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  chosen  to  Draft  the  By-Laws 
for    this   Institution. 

14th.  D.  M.  B.  Thaxter,  Joseph 
Tripp  and  Ezekiel  Sawin  were  chosen 
the    committee. 

l.'jth.  Voted  that  this  meeting  be 
ndjcnirned  to  Monday  next  the  29th, 
at  this  place. 
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Fail-haven,  Feb'y  23,  1S32.  Win. 
I^pB.   Gilibs,   Clerk. 

This  extract  from  the  records  of  the 
Fairhaven  Bank,  (now  the  National 
Hank  of  Fairhaven),  of  April  lU,  1831, 

"Voted  that  the  Directors  be  a  com- 
mittee to  erect  a  bank  buildins  witii 
suitable  jirovision  for  an  office  tor  the 
Fairhaven  In.surance  Company,"  lo- 
cates the  Insurance  Office  referred  to 
in  the  records  of  the  first  meeting  of 
this  Institution  as  upstairs  in  the 
building  we  now  occupy. 

Record   of  the   first   deposits,   March 
19,    1832: 
Xo.    1,   James    Xeil  $25.    Fairhaven 

2,  Thomas    Pray        30,   Mariner 

3,  Francis  Silvara     50,   Mariner 

4,  James  R.  Tilton  100,    Mariner 

5,  Jacob  T.   Davis   200,   Mariner 

6,  Sarah  E.  I.  Hitch     7,   Fairhaven 
Rec'd  from   6   Depositors  $412. 

The  first  dividend  declared  payable 
on   April   29,    1833. 

5^4%  on  deposits  agreeable  to  By- 
Laws. 

The  Savings  Bank  did  business  in 
tlie  office  of  the  Insurance  Company 
in  the  second  story  of  the  banking 
house  on  Centre  Street  until  in  1S7H 
it  purchased  the  building  from  the 
Fairhaven  Xational  Bank,  and  there- 
after occupied  the  first  floor.  One  of 
the  treasured  possessions  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  is  an  old  Banjo  Clock  made 
in  Fairhaven  by  Ijcbbeus  Bailey,  one 
of  the  original  incorporators,  whicli 
still   runs  true. 

The  first  President  of  the  Savings 
Hank  was  Ezekiel  Sawin,  who  served 
fourteen  years.  The  second  President 
was  Isaiah  F.  Terry,  who  served  six- 
teen years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cap- 
tain George  H.  Taber,  who  served  the 
Bank  as  Trustee  for  thirty-eight  years, 
of  which  he  w-as  President  twenty-two 
years.  Captain  George  Taber  was 
born  in  ISOS  and  died  in  1901,  aged 
92.  He  was  born  and  lived  and  died 
in  the  old  house  on  Adams  Street, 
near  Xorth,  which  was  a  part  of  his 
inheritance  from  the  early  founders  of 
l''airhaven.  He  was  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  Philip  Taber.  ,Iohn  Cook  and 
Arthur  Hathaway.  When  seventeen 
years  old  he  went  a'whaling.  After- 
wards he  was  a.  merchant  cajitain. 
taking  oil  to  Sweden  ;ind  I)ringing 
back  iron,  sailing  to  all  the  ports  of 
Kurope,  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  He  brought  the  first  cargo  of 
coal  ever  brought  to  .\'ew  Bedford. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  sea,  he 
was,  for  half  a  century,  the  King  of 
Fairh.aven,  a  perpetual  Selectman,  As- 
sessor, Overseer  of  the    Poor  and  Gen- 


eral Boss.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
Fairhaven  politics  was  when  Captain 
Taber  was  still  at  the  helm.  .In  the 
absence  of  other  engrossing  business 
interests  the  one  absorbing  interest  in 
Fairhaven  since  I  have  known  it.  is 
politics  of  the  intensified  personal  type. 
Captain  Taber  was  always  able  to  act 
as  the  Master  of  the  Town-ship  and 
quelled  all  mutinies.  His  genial,  joking 
manner  disarmed  antagonism.  He  had 
that  gentle  roughness  which  so  often 
characterized  the  older  type  of  ship 
masters.  Cajitain  Taber  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1886  by  Thomas  A.  Tripp, 
the   present   President   of  the   Bank. 

William  L.  B.  Gibbs,  one  of  the 
leading  whaling  merchants  of  the 
town,  was  Treasurer  from  1832  to 
1840.  Kdnuind  Allen  from  1841  to 
1S47.  Then  came  Charles  Drew,  who 
served  the  Bank  as  Treasurer  for 
thirty-two  years.  Deacon  Drew  was 
a  native  of  Fairhaven  who  lived  his 
long  life  of  eighty-five  years  in  the 
quaint  little  old  house  at  the  four 
corners  opposite  the  present  Bank 
building.  Behind  the  house  was  a 
charming  garden  where  in  summer 
Mrs.  Drew  gave  garden  parties.  He 
studied  in  his  youth  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  Postmaster  of  Fairhaven  un- 
til 1853.  He  served  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  1854  he  was  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Savings  Bank.  He  is  remem- 
bered with  kindness  by  all  whom  I 
have  asked   about  him. 

Mr.  Drew  was  succeeded  in  1SS6  by 
Charles  H.  Morton,  the  present  Treas- 
urer who  has  served  thirty-one  years. 
Mr.  Morton  is  familiar  to  us  all.  One 
story  about  him  I  will  tell  which  ver.v 
likely  will  surprise  him.  Homer  B. 
Sprague,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Crapo, 
one  of  five  remaining  of  the  class  of 
1852  in  Yale,  has  been  an  educator  of 
some  prominence  and  a  well  known 
Shakespearean  student.  He  served  all 
through  the  Civil  War  and  has  lately 
written  a  most  interesting  story  called 
"Lights  and  Shadows  in  Confederate 
Prisons."  Col.  Sprague  tells  of  an  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  monotony  of  ex- 
istence in  the  prison  at  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1864,  by  producing  the  first 
act  of  Hamlet.  Col.  Sprague  himself, 
who  had  lost  forty  pounds  of  flesh 
since  his  capture,  was  drawn  for  the 
Ghost.  "Lieut.  C.  H.  Morton  of  Fair- 
haven, Mass.,  was  Horatio."  The  Reb- 
els, however,  became  suspicious.  They 
refused  ;i,  sword  for  Hamlet,  a  halberd 
for  Marcellus,  a  calico  gown  for  the 
Queen,  or  even  a  white  shirt  for  the 
Ghost.  So  the  "legitimate  drama  van- 
i.s"hed   from    Danville." 
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NEW 


BEDFORD    FIVE    CENTS 
SAVINGS     HANK. 


As  the  Xew  Beddird  Institution  for 
Savings  had  proved  so  useful  a  civic 
as^ency.  and  had  acfiiiired  what  seemed 
an  amount  of  money  sufRciently  large 
for  the  care  of  one  set  of  men.  the 
idea  was  suggested  of  a  new  Savings 
Bank  which  might  appeal  to  a  differ- 
ent class  in  the  community,  and  also 
permit  per.sons  to  have  more  than  one 
limited  savings  bank  deposit.  To  indi- 
cate in  ])art  the  motive  of  its  originat- 
ors deposits  of  five  cents  would  be 
taken,  the  minimum  required  in  the 
old  bank  being  one  dollar.  This  su.g- 
gested  the  name.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  arose  as  to  whether  the  name 
should  be  "Five  Cent  Savings  Bank" 
or  "Five  Cents  Savings  Bank."  My 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  movement  for  the  new 
bank  and  he  referred  the  matter  to 
my  father,  then  fresh  from  colle.ge, 
who  decided  in  favor  of  "Five  Cents." 
None  the  less  nine  out  of  ten  people 
today  in  speaking  of  the  bank  omit  the 
terniinal    "s." 

The  first  meetin.g  of  the  Petitioners 
for  a  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  in 
New  Bedford  was  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Marine  Bank.  Pursuant  to  a  call 
b.v  Thomas  B.  White,  one  of  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion May  5th.  1855,  the  meeting  l)ein.g 
called  to  order  by  Thomas  B.  White, 
and  William  H.  Taylor  was  called  to 
the  Chair.  Charles  Almy  was  chosen 
Secretary.  The  Charter  as  granted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  April  1S55  was  accepted. 
George  Howland,  Jr.,  was  elected 
President,  and  Henry  H.  Crapo  and 
Alexander  H.  Seabury  Vice  Presidents. 
.John  P.  Barker,  the  Cashier  of  the 
Marine  Bank,  acted  temporarily  .is 
Treasurer  and  Imsiness  was  Viegun  in 
the  Marine  Bank  and  there  carried  on 
until  Nov.  1S55  when  the  bank  moved 
to  the  second  story  of  a  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Purchase  Street  south 
of  Will<ard  Sears'  dwellin.g  house,  num- 
bered 19  on  the  street  at  that  time.  In 
1857  the  bank  moved  to  the  second 
story  of  China  Hall,  just  north  of  its 
present  location.  In  1SC2  the  bank 
moved  to  a  store  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Ricketson  Block  on  Union  Street 
afterwards  the  express  office  of  Hatch 
&  Co.  In  1870  the  bank  removed  to 
the  Hicks  Building  tlien  new  and  took 
the  rooms  on  the  north  side  at  the 
corner  of  Mechanics  Bane.  Here  the 
b,ank  continued  to  do  l:)usiness  for 
twenty-three  years.  The  south  part 
of  the  lower  story  was  occupied  by  the 
Union    Boot    and    Shoe    Store,    and    in 


the  upper  story  the  Union  for  Good 
Works  was  located. 

In  March  1891  the  Bank  purchased 
a  part  of  the  Willard  Sears  proiierty 
on  Purchase  street,  known  as  "Tan- 
nery Lot,"  the  -south  line  bein.g  what 
is  now  called  Sears'  Court.  The  north 
line  of  the  lot  had  been  a  matter  of 
bitter  controversy  between  Willard 
Sear.s  and  my  grandfather,  Geor.ge 
Tappan,  who  owned  China  Hall  which 
was  built  on  the  "Fountain  Lot." 
From  a  spring  on  the  "Fountain  Lot," 
water  was  led  in  the  early  days  to 
Rotch  Wharf  by  a  log  pipe.  The 
Fountain  Lot  was  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  William  Rotch's  original  ten 
acre  purchase  from  the  Ru.ssells.  The 
corner  was  cut  at  an  angle  to  permit 
the  cows  in  the  pasture  of  the  Rus- 
sells'  to  .get  water.  This  arran.gement 
while  doubtless  convenient  for  the 
cows  has  been  the  prolific  cause  of 
much  trouble  to  successive  generations 
of  surveyors  of  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Not  until  the  Bank  ac(|uired  the 
Sears  Pro])erty  was  the  dispute  as  to 
the  division  line  ad.iusted  on  a  .give 
and  take  basis.  Willard  T.  Sears,  a 
son  of  the  Tanner,  was  the  architect 
of  the  new  buildin.g  which  was  occu- 
pied for  business  in  March  1893.  The 
building  was  moved  back  in  1914  when 
Purchase  Street  was  widened.  Here 
the  bank   is  now   located. 

In  1856  the  deposits  were  $63,S3'2.25. 
in  1893:  $5,065,011.13.  In  1916: 
$11,212,219.92. 

George  Howland,  ,Ir.,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  served  thirty-seven 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  George  How- 
land and  with  his  brother,  Matthew 
C.  Howland,  continued  the  whalin.g 
merchant  business  of  their  father  at 
North  and  Water  Streets.  Geor.ge 
Howland,  ,Ir.,  was  born  in  1806  and 
died  in  1892.  For  forty-five  years  he 
was  a  Trustee  of  the  New  Bedford 
Institution  for  Savings.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  community. 
He  served  as  a  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  General  Court:  as  Se- 
lectman; and  in  nearly  every  capacity 
as  .a  municipal  officer.  He  was  Mayor 
from  1862  to  1865,  during  the  war 
time.  His  interest  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  in  educational  matters 
were  as  constant  as  his  interest  in 
public  affairs.  In  1857  he  gave  to  the 
city  the  salary  which  he  had  received 
as  Mayor  during  two  years,  as  a  fund 
to  purchase  books  for  the  Public  Li- 
brary. His  fine  presence  and  his  gentle 
breeding  as  a  hi.ghly  educated  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  made 
him  a  splendid  example  of  a  type  now 
gone.  Mr.  Howland  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  Sixth  Street  at  the  corner  of 
Walnut   where    Mr.    Charles    F.    Wing 
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now  lives.     This  house  was  always  the 
abode  of  hospitality. 

Mr.  Rowland's  successor  as  Presi- 
dent was  Louni  Snow,  who  served  for 
twenty-four  years  and  who  died  last 
year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jireh 
Swift,  Jr,  James  C.  RicUetson  was 
the  first  permanent  Treasurer.  He 
desired  the  place  and  offered  to  serve 
the  liank  for  one  year  without  sal.ary, 
which  he  did.  He  was  the  son  of 
Barton  Ricketson  ,a  prominent  mer- 
chant in  this  community.  He  served 
for  six  years  when  he  resigned  and 
went  to  Milwaukee.  James  C.  Ricket- 
son was  a  thorough  sailor.  He  de- 
lighted in  ships.  When  Treasurer  of 
the  Bank  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  designing  and  perfecting  a 
patent  windlass  which  he  hoped  would 
revolutionize  old  methods.  In  Mil- 
waukee he  was  employed  by  E.  B. 
Ward  whose  large  coal  and  iron  busi- 
ness required  much  shipping.  Mr. 
Ricketson  managed  the  vessels  and 
afterwards  engaged  largely  and  profit- 
ably in  Lake  navigation.  On  his  res- 
ignation as  Treasurer  of  the  Bank,  his 
brother.  Barton  Ricketson,  Jr.,  was 
elected  and  served  for  twenty-eight 
years.  His  successor,  William  H.  Pit- 
man, the  present  Treasurer,  who  had 
been  for  twenty  years  or  more  previ- 
ous in  the  Institution  for  Savings  is 
now  serving  his  twenty-eighth  year  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Five  Cents  Savin.gs 
Bank. 


TIIK  NF.W  BEDFORD 
CO-OPEUATI\'E  BANK. 

In  1877  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts enacted  a  law  establishing  a 
system  of  "Co-operative  Savings  Fund 
and  Loan  Associations."  The  main 
purpose  of  this  form  of  bank  is  to 
enable  men  of  limited  means  to  buy 
or  build  their  own  homes  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  by  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. It  also  enables  a  man  to  se- 
curely invest  his  savings  by  regular 
monthly  deposits  of  a  small  amount. 
The  capital  of  the  bank  is  supplied  by 
the  deposits.  Each  share  costs  One 
Dollar  per  month.  In  about  12  years 
a  share  matures  when  it  reaches  $200. 
A  borrower  takes  a  certain  number 
of  shares  sufficient  to  meet  his  final 
p.-iyment  on  his  house  and  gives  a 
mortgage  of  the  hou.se  as  security  and 
then  by  deposits  each  month  gradually 
pays  the  debt.  These  banks  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  com- 
munit.v.  Their  aggregate  assets  in 
Ma.s.s.-ichusetts  in  1915  were  about 
$75,000,000.  As  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Treas- 
urer   of    both    the    New    Bedford    Co- 


operative Bank  and  the  Acushnet  Co- 
operative Bank,  in  an  admirably  pre- 
pared printed  statement  says:  These 
banks  "are  no  longer  experimental, 
and  their  im|>ortance  as  educators  in 
prudence  and  thrift  is  apparent  on 
every  hand  as  we  pa.ss  through  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  towns,  show- 
ing us  the  homes  that  have  been  ob- 
tained and  owned  by  men  of  limited 
means  through  their  connection  with 
and  membership  in  some  co-operative 
liank.  Thus  we  proclaim  abroad  our 
motto,  "Tlie  American  Home  the  Safe- 
guard of  American  Liberty." 

The  New  Bedford  Co-operative 
Bank  was  organized  July  S,  18S1  and 
commenced  business  in  the  following 
Augu.st.  The  first  Annual  Report  in 
1S82  showed  assets  of  $17,077.88.  308 
members  holding  1813  shares.  22  real 
estate  loans  amounting  to  $16,125.  3 
sliare  loans  amounting  to  $200.  In 
October  1916  the  assets  were  $931,- 
664.64.  1835  shareholders  holding 
16,757  shares.  40S  real  estate  loans 
amounting  to  $873,334.74.  106  share 
loans  amountin.g  to  $35,200. 


THE    M:W    BEDFORD    SATE 
DEPO.SIT  AND  TRUST  COJIPANY. 

For  many  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Banks,  there 
were  practically  no  State  Banks.  Dur- 
ing the  last  (luarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  need  was  felt  for  a  form  of 
bank  which  could  e.xercise  some  of  the 
functions  properly  associated  with  a 
financial  institution,  which  were  de- 
nied to  the  National  Banks.  So  the 
modern  Trust  Company  was  devised 
and  a  few  such  institutions  organized 
under  special  state  charters.  The  New 
Bedford  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
))any  was  one  of  the  earlier  banks  of 
this  type.  This  form  of  bank  has  no 
right  to  issue  circulation.  It  is  em- 
powered to  use  its  depositors'  money 
in  forms  of  investment,  especially  con- 
nected with  real  estate,  which  were 
not  permitted  to  National  Banks.  It 
can  act  more  freely  in  certain  financial 
undertakin.gs.  It  can  act  as  Trustee 
for  individuals  under  wills  and  other 
instruments.  An  organized  depart- 
ment of  .safe  de|>osit  boxes  in  which 
the  public  could  keep  their  securities 
upon  payment  of  a  rental,  now  lar.gely 
adopted  by  all  banks,  was  first  devel- 
oped under  modern  lines  by  the  Trust 
Companies.  The  growth  of  this  type 
of  Bank  h.as  been  very  great  and  now 
some  of  the  most  important  banking 
institutions  in  the  country  ai'e  con- 
ducted under  this  system. 


The  New  Bedford  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  was  organized  under  a 
special  charter  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  1887.  The  persons  named  as  in- 
corporators in  the  act  of  incorporation 
were:  William  D.  Howland,  Abbott  T'. 
Smith,  George  F.  Tucker,  Standish 
Bourne,  Frederic  Taber,  Stephen  A. 
Brownell,  Gilbert  D.  Kingman,  Savory 
C.  Hathaway,  Lot  B.  Bates,  Benjamin 
F.   Brownell. 

The  original  capital  was  $100,000, 
since  increased  to  $200,000.  The  man- 
agement of  the  bank  has  been  con- 
servative, and  has  for  the  most  part 
been  largely  devoted  to  the  care  of  a 
considerable  number  of  small  deposits, 
on  which  a  low  rate  of  interest  has 
been  paid  to  the  depositor.  The  bank 
now  has  deposits  of  over  $2,000,000. 
The  bank  at  its  origin  purchased  the 
property  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Acushnet  Avenue  and  William  Street, 
which  was  then  very  far  "up-town." 
Without  moving  its  place  of  business  it 
now  finds  itself  distinctly  "down- 
town." 

Charles  E.  Hendrickson,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fall  River,  was  the 
first  President.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1891  bv  John  W.  Macomber.  the  man- 
ager of  the  New  Bedford  Cordage 
Company,  whose  hearty  and  energetic 
manner  many  of  us  here  can  well  re- 
member. Mr.  Macomber  served  eight 
years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1803  by 
Frederic  Taber,  the  present  President. 
Edmund  W.  Bourne,  a  son  of  George 
A.  Bourne,  has  been  the  only  cashier 
of  the  bank  having  served  thirty 
years.  This  bank  has  lately  lost  liy 
death  a  comparatively  young  man  who 
is  seriously  missed  not  only  by  the 
bank  but  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
Herbert  C.  Wilbor,  the  Assistant 
Cashier,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Mechanics  Bank.  He  was  a  bank  man 
who  was  thoroughly  well  liked  by  all 
the  officials  of  all  the  other  banks. 


THK  AC'l  SHNET   CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK. 

This  bank  is  similar  in  its  purpose 
and  has  been  under  the  same  general 
supervision  as  the  New  Bedford  Co- 
operative Bank,  the  same  Treasurer 
having  acted  for  both  banks.  The 
Acushnet  Co-operative  Bank  was  or- 
ganized November  12,  1889,  and  com- 
menced business  November  16.  1889. 
Its  first  statement  in  1890  showed  as- 
sets of  $17,479.35.  283  members  hold- 
ing ICil  shares,  12  real  estate  loans 
$12,875,   7  share  loans  $465.     The  last 


statement  of  October,  1916,  showed 
a.ssets  of  $535,226.97,  1370  sharehold- 
ers holding  11.730  shares.  264  real 
estate    loans   $498,825,    64    share    loans 

$17,375. 

THE  NEW  BEDFORD  MORRI.S 
PLAN  BANK, 

In  March  1916  a  Morris  Plan  Bank 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  organized  in  this 
city  and  has  conducted  business  for 
one  year  in  the  Coffin  Building  on 
Pleasant  Street.  Its  capital  is  $100,000. 
The  purpose  of  the  bank  is  to  make 
small  loans  to  persons  of  small  means 
who  repay  the  same  with  moderate 
interest  charges  in  52  weekly  pay- 
ments. This  institution  should  prove 
a  great  benefaction  to  the  community 
by  rescuing  the  small  borrower  from 
the  exorbitant  charges  of  usurious  loan 
companies  which  have  heretofore 
l>een  the  only  practical  resource  for 
the  poor  man  who  is  temporarily  com- 
pelled to  borrow.  That  the  bank  is 
appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  during  its  first  year  of  business  it 
has  loaned  $140,000  to  1000  borrowers. 

Conclusion. 

The  public  service  which  banks  may 
render  to  a  community  is  one  of  tne 
most  important  agencies  in  its  de- 
velopment. Banks  organized  anfl 
managed  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  for  their  promoters 
and  owners  may,  none  the  less,  be 
of  great  benefit  to  a  community. 
.Seven  of  the  thirteen  New  Bedford 
banks  which  I  have  described  have 
been  mainly  philanthropic  in  pur- 
pose. The  discount  banks  although 
managed  so  as  to  yield  moderate 
profits  to  their  owners  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  promoted  and  de- 
veloped as  civic  agencies  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  The  owners  of 
these  banks  have  now  come  to  be  a 
multitude  of  small  stockholders  who 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  inherited  the 
stock  in  the  sub-divisions  of  estates 
of  older  generations.  The  devoted 
service  which  has  been  gratutiously 
given  the  banks  by  many  generous 
unsalaried  merchants  whose  personal 
interests  in  the  profits  or  use  of  the 
banks  were  negligible  is  as  truly 
charitable  as  any  professedly  charita- 
ble endeavor.  The  community  at 
large,  perhaps,  recognizes  this  even 
more  than  the  individual  stockholders 
and  depositors  often  do.  In  many 
cases  somebody  else's  hard  work  made 
them  stockholders  or  enabled  them  to 
be  depositors  and  they  are  easily  con- 
tent  that   somebody   else   should   con- 
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serve     their      interests.       From      sucli  ficers   and    oinplDyes,-  tliese    men    have 

beneficiaries     recognition     of    devoted  a    clear   claim    for   public    recosnition. 

service  is  seldom  expected  by  the  men  If    the    salaried    officers    or    employes 

who  serve   them.     They   must  content  conceive   the   idea,   as   they  sometimes 

themselves  with  the  wisdom  of  Laertes  do.   that  the   institution  exists  only   or 

who,   in  a   di.scussion   not   precisely  on  principally    for     their     personal    sub- 

the  subject  of  banks,  but  explicitly  on  sistence  or  aggrandizement,  the  result 

the  subject  of  borrowin.g  and   lending,  is    not    fortunate.       To    most    of     the 

said:  countless    men    both    young    and    old. 

"This   above    all-    to    thine    own    self    be  whose  names  are  not  included   in   this 

true  roll,     who     have      worked      hard    and 

And    it    must    follow    as    the    night    the  faithfully    in    the    paid   service    of    the 

'hiy,  New    Bedford     banks,     often     without 

Thou    canst    not    then    be    false    to    any  generous    stipends,      sometimes      with 

'"^"'  manifestly   inadequate   ones,   the  com- 

So   far  as  the  banks   have  been   de-  munity  owes  a   definite   debt  of  grati- 

veloped.   as   they   unquestionably   have  tude    aside     from    the    financial    debt 

been,  by  the  faithful  conscientious  in-  which    has    been,    in    a    measure    oniy. 

telligent    work    of    their    salaried    <if-  discharged. 


List  of  Officers 

OF   THE 

Banks  of  Old   Dartmouth 

1803  —  1917 


Tabulated  from  Information   Furnished  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Several  Banks 


In  Connection  With   an  Address  on  the  History 

of  the  Banks,  by  Henry  H.  Crapo 

March    27,  1917 
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Officers  of  the  Different  Banks 


The    Bcdfoi-a    Bank 

II. 
Tin;    .MiTfhants    Brink 

III. 
The    Kairhavcn    Bank 

IV. 
The    Mechanics    Bank 

V. 
Tho    Marine    Bank 

VI. 
Tho    (.'itizenH    Bank 

VII. 
The    New    Bedlord    Institution     £or 
SavinBS 

VIII. 
The  Fairhaven  Institution   for  Hav- 
ings 

IX. 
The   New   Bedford   Five   Cents   Sav 


ISIU 
ISIil 

is:',:; 
1875 

1S25 


ine;s    Bank 


1855 


X. 


The      N'cw      Bedford      Co-onerat  ive 
Bank  "  18S1 

XI. 
The  New  Bedford  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust   Co.  ISS- 

XII. 
The  Acushnet  C^-operative  Bank      ISS.I 

xm. 

The      New      Bedford      Morris      Plan 
Bank  Ulll. 


Statement 

Averap:e    Assets    and    Ijiabilities    of    til--' 

Bedford   Bank   from  June   4.    1804. 

to    Jur.e    1.    1812. 

Compiled  from  Analysis  of  Semi-Annual 

Statements  made  by  James  H.  Tallman. 

Assets. 

Debts  due   bank    $213. 4(52.04 

Specie    32.343.4.) 

Notes  of  other  banks 8,04 1",. 77 

Real    estate    7,000.0(1 

U.  S.   Bank,   Boston •7.543.10 

Merchants    Bank.    N.    Y •20,900.00 

$289,302.30 
Liabilities. 

Capital     $150,000.00 

Deposits     34.389.65 

Notes  in   circulation 87.553.00 

$271, 942. cr, 
♦Covering    3 '■■.     vears.     from    June    5. 
1809.  to  June   1.   1812. 


Directors    of    the    Bedford    Bank. 
Thomas   Hazard,   Jr. 
John    Rowland 
Isaac    Sherman 
Cornelius   C.i'innell 
Seth    Russell,   Jr 
Isaac   Howland,   Jr. 
Samuel    Rodman 
Xoah    Stoddard 
William    notch,    Jr. 
John    Delano 

I'residenl. 
Thomas   Hazard,   Jr. 

Cashier. 
John    Picivens 

Bedford     (.'ommercial 
State    Charter — 1! 
Directors. 
John  Avery  Parker 
Cornelitis    Grinncll 
Gideon    Ho\vland,    .Ir. 
George    Howland 
Seth    Russell,    Jr. 
James   Arnold 


.Toseph    Ricketson 
Thomas  Nye 
Samuel   Rodman,  Jr. 
Nathaniel    Hathaway 
Thomas  Rotch 
Charles    W.    Morgan 
Joseph  Grinnell 
William    T.    Russell 
•Thomas  S.  Hathaway 
Jireh    Perry 
•Thomas    Nye,   Ji" 
Edv/ard   Mott   Robinson 

•William    Hathaway,    Jr. 
Abraham    H.   Howland 
•Charles  L.   Wood 
William    C.    Nye 
•William    C.    N     Swift 
George    Hussey 
•William    J.    Rotch 
•Mathew    Howland 
Frederick    Parker 
John   Hunt 
•Henry    Taber 
•Thomas     Knowles 

The    National    Bank    of 
National    Charter — Deceml 
John    H.    Clifford 
Leander   A.    Plummer 
James    Robinson 
Benjamin    T.    Cummings 
Charles    W.    Clifford 
Francis    Hath.away 
Frederick    Swift 
Morgan    Rotch 
William     A.      Robinson 
Oliver    I'rescott 
Otis    N.    Pierce 
Charles    W.    I'lummer 
.Joseph    F.    Knowles 
Walter    Clifford 
Man.lv    IJ.    Adams 
William    D.    Howland 


1803- 

1812 

1803- 

1812 

1803- 

1804 

1803- 

1804 

1803- 

1812 

1803- 

1812 

1803- 

1812 

1804- 

180  5 

1804- 

1812 

1805- 

1812 

1803- 

1812 

180  3- 

1812 

Bank. 

!1G. 

1816- 

1825 

1816- 

1831 

1816- 

1825 

1816- 

■1852 

1816- 

.183-. 

1816- 

■1836 

1837- 

■  1838 

1840- 

■1854 

1816- 

■1842 

1816- 

■1831 

1816- 

■1849 

1825- 

■1832 

1825- 

■1836 

1826- 

-1848 

1831- 

-1832 

1831- 

-1837 

1832- 

-187.4 

1832- 

-1849 

1834- 

-1869 

1836- 

-1840 

1848- 

-1860 

1838- 

-1886 

1842- 

-1847 

1847- 

-1882 

1849 

-1850 

1849. 

-1892 

1849 

-1860 

1852 

-1893 

1852 

-1885 

1859 

-1862 

1860 

-1862 

1862 

-1892 

1862 

-1878 

Commerce. 

>cr.  10. 

1864. 

1866 

-1872 

1867 

-1885 

1872 

-1875 

1877 

-1882 

1878 

-1897 

1878 

-1895 

1880 

-1893 

1882 

-1897 

1882 

-1889 

1883 

-1898 

1883 

-1898 

1883 

-1897 

1883 

-1886 

1885 

-1898 

1885 

-1896 

1886 

-1897 

56 


Clai-ence    A.    Cook 
Nathaniel   Hathaway 
Francis   H.   Stone 
Jolin    P.    Denisoii 
Charles   F.    Wing 


1893-189H 
18;i5-1897 
1891-189S 
1897-18ns 
1897-1898 


♦Also   directors   on    tlie   board    of   The 
National    Bank    of    Commerce. 

Bedford    Commercial    Bank. 

181fi. 

Presidents: 

George    HowlanJ 
Edward    Mott    Robin.-"on 
Thomas    Nye.    Jr. 


1816-1852 
1852-18(59 
1860-1881 


National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


1864. 
Presidents; 
Thomas  Nye,  Jr. 
Thomas  S.   Hathaway 
Franci.s    Hathaway 
Charles  W.  Clifford 
Oti.,  N.    I'iercc 


1864-1869 
18C9-1S7S 
1878-1895 
1895-1897 
1897-1898 


Bedford    Commercial    Bank. 

1816. 

Cashiers: 

Joseph    Ricketson  1816-1831 


Jan:ies    H.    Crocker 
Thomas   B.   White 


1834-1838 
1838-1864 


National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


ants 
onal 


1864 
Thomas   B.    White 
Benjamin    F.    <.'oomhs 
James   H.    Tallman 
Directors      of      Merch 
And     Merchants     Nati 
John    Avery    Parker 
Abraham    Barker 
Job   Eddv 
.Toseiih    Bourne 
Samuel   Borden 
Alfred   Gibbs 
John   Coggeshall    Jr. 
David   R.    Greene 
William    H.    Allen 
William   C.    Nye 
Gideon  Allen 
Nehemiah   Leonard 
Edward    L.    Baker 
Charles   R.    Tucker 
Dennis  Wood 
William    Penn    Tlowland 
Jonathan    Bourne.    Jr. 
Andrew   Hicks 
Thomas    Bradley 
George   F.   Bart  left 
George    R.    Phillips 
William    R.    Wing 
Joseph   A.    Beauvais 
Stephen    G.    DriscoU 
George    F.    Kingman 
Lewis  S.   Judd 
Samuel    C.     Hart 
Thomas    H.    Knowles 
Abram   H.    Howland,    Jr. 
Gilbert  Allen 
Francis    B.    Greene 
William   N.    Church 
George  S.   Homer 
James    Delano 
Charles  M.   Tripp 
John    J.    Hicks 
<'harles    L.    Lawton 
Lemuel   IjcBaron    Holme 
Isac    B.    Tomrikins 
Francis    T.    Akin 
H.    C.    W.    Mosher 


1864-1873 
1873-1878 
1876-1898 
Bank — 1825 
Bank — 1865. 
1825-1853 
1825-1871 
1825-1853 
1825-1829 
1825-1859 
1825-1843 
1825-1859 
1825-1879 
1825-1832 
1829-1832 
1832-1878 
1832-1843 
1843-1864 
1844-1876 
1859-1878 
1850-1879 
1854-1889 
1854-1895 
1855-1873 
1865-19115 
1865-1888 
1865-1908 
1872-1875 
1876-1881 
1876-1898 
1877-1886 
1878-1894 
1878-1909 
1879-1887 
1879-1899 
1880-1911 
1882-1905 
1887-1911 
1887-1901 
1889-1898 
1895-1908 
1896-1904 
1900-1907 
1906-1906 
1894- 
1899- 


William   M.   Wood 
Eliot    D.    Stetson 
("itis    N.    Pierce 
Henry   S.   Knowles 
John   W.    Knowles 
Henry  L.   Tiffany 
James  E.    Stanton,   Jr. 
William    F.    Read 

Presidents; 

John    Avery    Parker 
Charles   R.    Tucker 
Jonathan    Bourne 
Gilbert    Allen 
H.    C.    W.    Mosher 

Vice-Presidents; 
George    F.    Kingman 
Thomas    H.    Knowles 
Eliot   D.   Stetson 

Cashiers; 
James    B.    Congdon 
Peleg    C.    Howland 
H.    C.    W.    Mosher 
Llovd    S.    Swain 
H.   W.   Taber 

Assistant    Cashiers; 
Peleg    ('.    Howland 
Frederic  A.  Washburn 
H.    C.    W.    Mosher 

Directors      of      the      Falrhav 

1831-1864 
and    The    National    Bank    of    F 
Ezekiel    Sawin 
Asa    Swift,   Jr. 
Lemuel    Tripp 
Nathan    ciiurcli 
F.    R.    Whit  well 
Abner   Pease 
Wm.   P.   Jeiiney 
Timothy  I.   Dyrc 
Wilson   Barstow 
Joseph    Triiip 
Philemon    Fullei-,    Jr. 
Warren  Delano 
Wilson  Pope 

George  F.  Tripp 

Henry  A.  Church 

Bartholomew  Taber 

F.    R.   Whit  well,   Jr. 

Marlboro  Bradford 

James  S.  Robinson 

Noah    Stoddard 

Isaiah  F.  Terry 

Isaiah  West 

Phineas    E.    Merrlhew 

Lewis  S.   Judd 

Horatio   W.    Richmond 

Cyrus   D.   Hunt 

Phineas  E.   Terry 

Chas.   H.  Morton 

James  V.    Cox 

Levi   M.   Snow 

Reuben  Nye 

Chas.   F.   Morton 

Thomas  A.  Tripp 

Henry    H.    Rogers  , 

CJeorge    B.    Luther 

E.  G.    Spooner 

H.    H.    Rogers,    Jr. 

Walter  H.  Judd 

Presidents; 
Ezekiel    Sawin 
George  F.   Tripp 
Lewis  S.  Judd 
Chas.    H.    Morton 
Levi    M.   Snow 
George   B.   Luther 


1901- 

1906- 

1906- 

1909- 

1910- 

1910- 

1911- 

1915- 

1825- 

1854 

1854- 

1876 

1876- 

1889 

1889- 

1899 

1899- 

1889- 

1898 

1899- 

1909 

1913- 

1825- 

1857 

1858- 

1885 

1885- 

1899 

1899- 

1910 

1910- 

1S54- 

1S5S 

1863- 

1870 

1885- 

?n   Bank 

■'airh; 

ven. 

1831- 

1862 

1831 

1847 

1831 

1855 

1831 

1857 

1831 

1862 

1831 

1838 

1831 

I860 

1831 

1833 

1831 

1843 

1833 

1861 

1838 

1870 

1843 

-1860 

1847 

186  1 

1865 

1869 

1855 

■1878 

1857 

-1861 

1862 

-1879 

1862 

-1863 

1860 

-1865 

1861 

-1869 

1861 

-187-1 

1861 

-1879 

1869 

-1895 

1869 

-1873 

1873 

-1884 

1873 

-1877 

1876 

-1903 

1877 

-1889 

1879 

1879 

-1885 

1879 

-1912 

1885 

-1895 

1885 

-1887 

1887 

- 

1889 

-1908 

1903 

- 

1904 

- 

1908 

-1914 

1912 

- 

1831 

-1862 

1862 

-1878 

1878 

-188! 

1884 

-190  1 

1904 

-1912 

1912 

- 

Vice-Presidents: 


C.  n.  Hunt 

L.fvi    M.   Snow 


IHincan    M.    B 
Ueuben    Nye 
George  B.  Luther 
Edward   T.    Pierce 


Cashiers; 
Thaxler 


1S7',)-18S4 
1884-1904 


1831-1845 
1845-1895 
1895-1912 
1912- 


1831 
Mechanics  Bank  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
National   Bank,    1865. 
Directors: 
Wrn.    R.    Rodman 
t}eo.   T.    Baker 
John    Perkins 
Pardon  Tillingluist 
Dudley    l)avenp.-rt 
Wm.   Curninings 
.John    R.   Thornton 
I'ldmund  Taber 
Wm.    Watkins 
Wm.  W.  Crapo 
Sylvanus   Thomas 
Kdward   D.   Mandell 
Henry    V.   Thomas 
K.    Williams    Hervey 
Henry  C.  Denison 
Frederick    Grinnell 
Andrew   G.    Pierce,   Jr. 
Ho.'-ea   M.    Knowlton 
Russell    Grinnell 
Kdward    S.    Brov/n 
Thomas    Mandell 
Jos.    R.    Shiverick 
Edmund    Gai'dner 
Andrew    Robeson 
James  H.  Collin  -; 
Jonathan    Howland 
.Tireh    Swift.    Ji-. 
Henry    Taber 
Loum    Snow 
Thomas  Wilcox 
Andrew  G,    Pierce 
Horalio   Hathaway 
Loum    Snow.    ,lr. 
Edward    Kilburji 
Wm.    C.    Taber 
Henry  H.  Crapo 
Thos.    S.    Hathaway 
Oliver    Present  t.    .Ir. 
William    R.    We.-'l 
Joseph  T.   Kenui'y 

Pr(  sidcnts: 

Willi[im     R.     Rodman 
William   W.   Crapo 
Thomas   Mandell 
Henry    H.    Cra)io 
ICdward   S.    Brown 

Vice-PT'esidents: 

Pardon    Tillinphast 
Henry   C.    Denison 
Andrew   G.    IMerce 
Henry  H.  t'rapo 


Cashiers: 

Joseph    Congdon 

.r.   W.   Hervey 

E.    S.    Brown 

E.   Williams   Hervey 

L.    T.    Terry 

H.   C.   Robinson 


1831-1851 

1S31-1S4.! 

1831-184'.! 

1831-1870 

1831-1S18 

1848-1849 

1848-1893 

1849-1861 

1852-188(1 

1861- 

1866-1867 

1870-189S 

1872-18811 

1883- 

1887- 

1895-19116 

1897- 

19II()-1;mi2 

1906-191 i 

1908- 

1831-1870 

1831-1859 

1831-187:^ 

1831-1848 

1843-18IU 

1848-1849 

1849-1896 

1851-1852 

1860-1872 

1861-1913 

1S67-190J 

1871-1899 

1872-1897 

1883-1890 

1890-1908 

1897- 

1899- 

1904- 

1904- 

1914- 


1831-1851 
1870-1901 
1851-1870 
1904-1915 
1915- 


1831-1870 
1903-1915 
1870-1903 
1915- 


1831-1857 
1882-1897 
1899-1915 
1857-1882 
1897-1898 
1915- 


1832- 

■1878 

1878- 

■1879 

1879- 

■1890 

1890- 

■1899 

1899- 

■1911 

1912 

■1913 

1913 

■1917 

1913- 


Marine  Bank. 
Incorporated   March    3,    1832. 
Commenced    business    July    4,    1832. 
Capital    ?200,000. 
First     National     Bank,     1864. 
Pi'esidents: 
Josepli     Grinnell 
Edv/ard  W.  Howland 
Wliiiam    W^atliins 
ICdward   S.   Taber 
Walter    P.    Winsor 
Thomas   B.   Tripp 
Gideon    Allen,    Jr. 

Vice-Presidents; 
William  A.  Mackie 

Cashiers: 
,Tohn    Williams.   Jr. 
W^illiam   JM.   Sisson 
John    P.    Barker 
Walter  P.  Winsor 
William  A.  MacKie 

Assistant    Cashier; 
Harrison    G.    Lowell 
William  A.  Church 
Frank  B.  Chase 

Other    OfTicers. 

Edv/ard   L.    EarKer,   clerk 
William    M.    Sisson,    clerk 
John    P.   Barker,    clerk 
E.    R.    Anthony,    clerk 
Harrison  G.   Lowell,  clerk   and 

assistant   cashier 
E.   Williams  Hervey,  clerk 
George     B.     Hathaway,     clerk 

bookkeeper  and   teller 
William   A.   Church.   clerl<    and 

assistant    cashier 
Walter  P.   Winsoi",  clerk 
Ch:irles  P.   Matthews,  clerk 
William   A.    Mackie,   clerk    and 

bookkeeper 
Arthur  S.  Foster,  clerk 
Frank  B.  Chase,  clerk 


832^ 
839^ 
842^ 
874^ 
899^ 


1847^ 
1S53^ 
1904- 


1832- 
1836- 
1839- 
1842- 

1847- 
1851- 


1839 
1842 
1874 
1899 
1917 


1865 
1888 
1917 


•1836 
•  1839 
•1842 
•1847 

•1865 
•1853 


1853-1906 


1853^ 
1864^ 
1S66^ 

1869^ 
1871- 
ISSi^ 


1888 
1866 
1870 

1899 
1887 
1904 


First   Board  of  Directors,  Marine  Bank. 

Years  of 
Service 


Joseph     Grinnell  1832-1863 
1885 

William   W.    Swain  1832-1845 

Nai.    Hathaway  1832-1837 

.lo.s.    S.    Tillinghast  1832-1835 

,Ios.   R.   Anthony  1832-1840 

Kimball  Perry  1832- 

Alex.    U.    Camijbcll  1832-1834 

Benjamin     Russell  1832-18;'3 

Kpl.raim    Kempton  1832-1863 

Stei)h('n    Merrihew  1832-1837 

William    c.    Taber  1833-1857 

.las.    Howland,    2d  1834-1861 

Atkins    Adams  1835-1850 

Alex.    II.    Seabury  1837-1840 
1867-1887 

Edward  C.  Jones  1837-1880 

Ward    M.    Parker  1840-1881 

l,cniuel      KoUock  1840-1888 

iOdw.    W.    Howland  1845-1879 

William    Gilford  1851-1866 

George    F.    Barker  1857-1865 

Otis  S(-aburv  1860-1875 

I.    II.    Bartlett.    Jl.  1862-1865 
James   II.    Howland  1865-1884 

Joseph  C.  Delano  1865-1886 

Chas.     H.     Clifford  1866-1881 

J.    1'.    Knowles.    2d  1867-1887 

Samuel    P.    Burt  1871-1875 

Abram  T.   Eddy  1876-1897 


Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 


Died 
Died 
Died 
Dieil 
Died 


Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 
R's'd 
R's'd 
R's'd 
R's'd 


53 

13 

& 

.■i 

8 
1 

1 

31 

5 

24 


23 
43 
4  1 
47 
3  1 
15 
8 


19 
21 
15 
20 
4 
21 


58 

Walter    P.    Winr-'^r    1879-1911  Died        34  Benjamin  Rodman  1868-1877 
William    Watkirir,      lS79-18n9                    20  William    H.    Tavlur  1871-1881 
Thos,    M.   Stetson        1880-1916   Died        36  William  J.   Rotch  1877-1894 
Edward    S.    Taber     lSSl-1899   Died        IS  Kdward    D.    Mandell  18S1-189S 
Edmund    Grinnell      1882-1888  Died          6  Francis    Hathawav  1894-1895 
William    Baylies        1S85-1912  R's'd        27  Hoiatio   Hathaway  1895-1898 
Edward    T.    Pierce    1886-1917                    31  Andrew    G.    Pieice  1898-1903 
Sai'oryC.Hathawiiy  1887-1897   Died        10  Edward    S.    Taber  1899-1900 
HumpliryW.SeabtirylS87-1891   Died          4  Chas.    W.    Clifford  1900- 
Matthew    Luce              1888-1902   Died        14  Thomas    B.     Trijjp  1904-101'^ 
Sidney  W.  Knowles  1888-1892   Died          4  l-'larence  A.   Cootc  lOl'^- 
Thomas  B.   Trip,)        1890-1912   Died        22                                        Triasnrevs- 
Thomas  A.  Tripp       lS'.il-i;il7                    2fi           ,                           irtasuieis. 
Jas.  E.  Stanton,  Jr.     1898-1906   R's'd          8  Abraham    Shearman,    Jr.  1825-1826 
Gideon    Allen.    Jr.      1899-1917   R's'd        18  Wi.liam    C.    Taber  1826-1835 
Matthew  Luce,  Jr                             1902-1914  George    W.    Baker  1835-184.'; 
Herbert    E,    Cushman                     1903-1917  Reuben    Nye  1843-1845 
William  A.  Mackie                          1912-1917  Wm.    C.    Coffin  1845-1870 
John    F.    Hatch,    Jr.                        1915-1917  '  harles    H.    Pierce  1870-1904 
Clark    W.    Holcomb                        1916-1917  George  H.   Batchelor  1904- 
Charles  M.    Holmes                         1916-1917                          Assistant    Treasurers- 
Frederick   D.    Stetson                     1916-191!  Isaac  M.  Richardson  1851-1854 

Charles  Russell  1854-1856 

Officers   Citizens  National   Bank.  ChLrles   H.    Pierce  1856-1870 

Incorporated    1875.  |;r?,«?eric   A.    Washburn  1870-1908 

Philip  E.  IVIacy  1908- 
Directors;                                               Clerks    of    the    Corporation. 

J.   Arthur   Beauyais  J?ZM5;!2  Jo'"i    B.    Smith  1825-1826 

John    P-  -^-'lOY'*""  is?^is?,f;  Abraham    Shearman.   Jr.  1826-1827 

William  J.  KUburn  H?^?o    ^  Thomas   A.    Greene  1827-1828 

Charles    Tucker  }il^}^;^2  Joseph  Ricketson  1828-1831 

Joseph    H.Cornell  ii?l"}R?r  Abraham  Shearman.  Jr.  1831-1832 

IfJll  %     w^li  ii?fiisQi'  Joseph    Ricketson  1832-1833 

Heury   T.    Wood  Jl^c'^aoA  Oeorge    Howland.    Jr.  1833-1838 

John    F.    Tucker  J^IMss-  ■James    B.    Congdon  1838-1842 

George    Marston  ^i^JicaS  Charles    R.    Tucker  1842-1843 

F'-.ed    S     Potter  }^^ii|?^  William  C.  Taber  1843-1844 

w^Xi^w^V^?:'?.."'''"  ls«Mss5  Charles  R,  Tucker  1844-1847 

Wendell  H.Cobb  1884-1888  Edmund      Taber  1847-1860 

Thomas  B    Fuller  Jf^M^,!^  Henry    T.    Wood  1860-1884 

David  B.   Kenipton  J^^?"}^^?  William  G.  Wood  1884-1907 

Cyrenus-   W     Haskins  ^§^1"}^^^;  Edmund  Wood  1907- 

Hosea    M.    Knowlton  1889-189  J  „  ,      .  „  .,      „ 

Benjamin  Wilcox  1889-1894  Secretaries  of  the  Trustees; 

David   L.    Parker  1891-1899  Samuel    Rodman.    Jr.  1825-1833 

Frank    R.    Hadley  1893-1897  George   Howland.   Jr.  1833-1836 

Edward   S.    Brown  1893-1899  Joseph    R.    Anthony  1836-1837 

John   Duff  1896-1899  George    Howland.    Jr  1837-1838 

William   R.   West  1896-1899  William    C.    Taber  1838-1840 

President-  George  F.   Hussey  1840-1841 

T     ,    .,         T,  ■  lo^c   ionn  Charles  R.  Tucker  1841-1845 

J.  Arthur  Beauvais  1875-1899  i^aac    C.    Taber  1845-1847 

Cashiers:  Edmund    Taber  1847-1861 

Thomas   B.    Fuller  1875-1886  Henry   T.   Wood  Ji"-P«'' 

Edward    S.    Brown  1886-1899  WiUiain    U^Wood  1884-190  7 

Executive   Officials   of   the  Board    of    Investment    Members. 

New    Bedford    Institution    for    Savings.  Jo^'eph    Bourne  1825-1829 

,„,,c   ,„,„  Thomas   A.    Greene  1825-1826 

lS2b-lJlb.  Nathan     Bates  1825-1830 

Presidents-  Haydon    Coggeshall  1825-1826 

,,,.,,.  T,    »   ,:      T  io,c  IOC,  Samuel  Rodman,  Jr.  1825-1836 

William    Rotch,    Jr.  1825-1851  William    C.     Nve  1826-1832 

Abraham    Barker  1851-1856  Charles    W.    Morgan  1826-1835 

Thomas    Mandell  1856-1871  Thomas    MandelT  1829-1870 

Pardon  Tiilinghast  1871-1872  Jo.seph   R.  Anthony  1830-1835 

William    C.    Taber  1872-1877  Pardon    Tiilinghast  1832-1833 

William    Watkins  1877-1896  Alfred    Gibbs  1833-1844 

William    W.    Crapo  1896-  William    C.    Taber  1834-1877 

■Vice-Presidents;  George  Howland,  Jr.  1835-1839 

There  were  no  vice-presidents  before  Pai'-cloif  TTuinghast  1839-1872 

Jan.    12,    1846.      Previous    to    that    time,  Edward  L.   Baker  1844-1859 

in    the    absence    of    the    president,    the  Thomas    Nye     Jr.  1849-1859 

,  »    i      ,     .,         ,     ■  William   Hathav/ay,   Jr.  1859-1877 

senior   member   present   took   the   chair.  Charles  R.   Tucker  1859-1877 

Stephen    Merrihew  1S4S-1847  Ed-ward  W.    Howland  1870-1879 

Abraham    Shearman,   Jr.  1846-1847  Charles    L.    Wood  1870-1881 

Samuel    Rodman,    Jr.  1847-1843  William    Watkins  1870-1899 

Abiaham   Barker  1847-1851  Edward  D.   Mandell  1872-189S 

Thomas   A.    Greene  1849-1868  George   O.    Crocker  1877-1888 

Edmund    Gardner  1851-1877  Hoiatio    Hathaway  1877-1898 
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Abraham    H.    HowlaiiJ, 
John    R.    Thoriuon 
Andrew    G.    Pierce 
Giltiert    Allen 
Edward    S.    Taber 
William    W.    Crapo 
Frederick     Grinnell 
Thomas    B.    Tripp 
fHi\'er    Prescott,    Jr. 
Clarence  A.   Cook 
Gideon    Allen.    Jr. 
Kdward  T.  Pierce 
Thoma.s    S.    Halhaway 
Charles  F.  Winy 


.Ir. 


1877-1SS7 

1S7D-18;U 

1881-190! 

1887-189'.l 

1888-189il 

1894- 

1898-1904 

1898-1913 

1899- 

1899- 

1899- 

1904- 

1904- 

19la- 


List    of    Trustees    of 

Fairhaven    Institution    for   Savings. 

1832-1917. 


Ezekiel    Sawin 
Sylvanus    .Mien 
Bartholomew    Taber 
Wilson    Barstow 
Philemon  Fuller,  Jr. 
Kowland  Gibbs 
George    Hitch 
Joseph    Bates 
Firman    R.    Whitwell 
Levi    Jenney 
Sampson  Perkins 
William  L.   B.  Gibbs 
Abner  Pease 
Lemuel   Tripp 
Joseph    Tripp 
James  Tripp 
Nathan   Church 
Jabez    Delano.    .Ir. 
Ansel    Gibbs 
Warren    Delano 
Atkins  Adams 
Isaiah    F.    Terry. 
Barzilla    S.    Adam.s 
Phineas    Terry 
Z.    M.    Allen 
Duncan    M.    B.    Thaxter 
William    P.   Jenney 
Edmund    Allen 
Xathaniel  Church 
Reuben    Nye 
Lemuel  C.  Tripp 
Marlboro  Bradford 
Wilson  Pope 
Henry  A.  Church 

Francis    Stoddard 
Rodolphus  W.  Dexter 
Isaiah    West 

James    S.    Robinson 
Albert    Sawin 
Bartholomew    Taber.    Jr. 
Noah   Stoddard 
George    F.    Tripi) 
Lewis  S.   Judd 
James   V'.   Cox 
GeorRc   H.   Tab.>r 
Firman    R.    Wliitwell.    Jr. 
Le!nuel  S.  Akin 
John  A.  Hawes 
Hiram    Tripp 
Silas  P.   Alden 
Arthur    <.'ox 
Joseph    B-    T.aber 
John  M.  Howland 
George  Atwood 
Cyrus    D.    Hunt 
Horatio  W.  Riclimond 
Phineas    E.    Terry 

Job   C.   Triiip 
William  H.   Whitfield 
Isaac  Terry 
Charles  H.  Morton 


1832-1802 

1832-180(1 

1832-1841 

1832-1835 

1832-1875 

1832-1839 

lS32-184;i 

1832-1842 

1832-1861 

1832-1848 

1832- 

1832-1860 

1832-1847 

1832-184S 

1832-1860 

1832-1839 

1832-1855 

1832-185r, 

1833-1835 

1836-1860 

1836-1849 

1840-1878 

1840-1842 

1843-1860 

1843-1843 

1845- 

1846-1860 

1848-1860 

1849-1865 

1849-1895 

1849-1860 

1850-1865 

1850-1874 

1856-1860 

1862- 

1856-1864 

1861-1862 

1861-1862 

1865-1878 

1861-1864 

1861-1873 

1861-1885 

1861-1S9.'5 

1861-1S78 

1861-1898 

1863-18S4 

1863-1901 

1863-186S 

1863-1866 

1865-1877 

1865-1878 

1866-1869 

1866-1868 

1867-187S 

1869-1896 

1869-187S 

1870-1903 

1874-1S76 

1875-1881 

1883-1888 

1876- 

1877-1878 

1877-1883 

1878- 


Thonuis    B.     Fuller 
Walter    P.    Winsor 
Jonathan    H.    Holmes 
.lohn    B.    Hussev 
O.   11.    P.   Brown" 
Levi    M.    Snow 
William     Barker.    Jr. 
(.eorRe    F.    Howland 
Jolin    May  hew 
No.ah    H.ammond 
William    D.    Eldridge 

Geoi-ge    D.   Hammond 
John   W.   L.  Hillman 
Tliomas  A.  Trijip 
Benjamin    White 
Daniel    W.    Deane 
James   L.    Gillin2;ham 
(^Jeorge  B.  Luther 
William    L.    Hubbard 
Xoiinaii    M.    Paull 
.'Vrthur    C.    Wheaton 
Horace    K.    Nye 

.Tolin   H.    Howland 
Elisha    S.    Whiting.    Jr. 
Satnuel    S.    Eumpus 
Joseph    S.   Cole 
Walter    H.    Judil 
Joseph  Pet  tee.  Jr. 
Charles  W.   White,   Jr. 
Edward  G.  Spooner 
Lev.'is  E.   Bentley 
Charles   D.   Waldron 
William  B.  Gardner 
David  N.  Kelley 
Lemuel  LeB.   Dexter 
Edward   G.    Talhnan 
Josei)h     H.     Allen 
Linneaus  W.  Morton 
Andrew  Snow,  Jr 


1878-188G 

1878-1S99 

1879-1885 

1879-1909 

1879- 

1879-1942 

1880-1881 

1883-1910 

1882-1884 

1885-1894 

1885-1897 

1900-1900 

1886-1892 

1886-1893 

1887- 

1889-1892 

1892- 

1892-1907 

1893- 

1895-1896 

1895-189G 

1896-1911 

1896- 

1908- 

1897-1909 

1897- 

1897- 

1898-1906 

1899- 

1903-1911 

1904- 

1904- 

1907- 

1907-1916 

1910- 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 

1912- 

1913- 

1916- 


List  of  ofiicers  of  The  Fairhaven 
Institution  for  Savings  and  terms  of 
service  from  date  of  incorporation  to 
present   time,  1917. 

Presidents: 

Ezekiel    Sawin  1832-1846 

Joseph    Tripp  1847-1857 

Firman    R.    Whitwell  1858-1861 

Rodolphus    W.     Dexter  1862- 

Isaiah    F.    Terrv  1862-1878 

George    H.    Tabor  1879-1901 

Cvrus    D.    Hunt  1902-1903 

Thomas  A.  Tripp  1903- 

Vice -Presidents: 

Lewis    S.    Judd  1877-187S 

Charles   H.    Morton  1879-1886 

Walter  P.   Winsor  1887-1899 

Cvrus   D.   Hunt  1900-1901 

Thomas  A.   Tripp  1902-1903 

Levi  M.  Snow  1903-1904 

John    B.    Hussey  1904-1909 

Walter    H.    Judd  1910- 

Troasurers; 

Joseph    Tripp  1832- 

WiUiam    L.    B.    Gibbs  1832- 

Kdmnnd    Allen  1841- 

Silvanus    S.    .Mien  1848- 

Charles    Drew  1854- 

Charles    H.    Morton  1886- 

Clerks    of    the    Corporation: 

Joseph  Tripp  1832- 

William    L.    B.    Gibbs  1832- 

Edmund    Allen  1S41- 

Silvanus    S.    Allen  1848- 

Charles    Drew  1854- 

Charles    H.    Morton  1886- 

George    B.    Luther  1911- 

Elisha   S.    Whiting.    Jr.  1911- 


1840 
1847 
1854 
1886 


1840 
1847 
1854 
1886 
1910 
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Clerks  of  the  Trustees:  James    Durfee 

,  ,     rr.  1S19  J-    Arthur    Beauvais 

■losepli    Trim)  ?sP'iR4n  Henry    A.    Church 

William  LB.  Uibbs  |s4?"is«  Abner  R.  Tucker 

Mmund    Allen  isIs  1S^4  Christopher    A.    Church 

Silvanus    S.    Allen  184S-1854  Robert    C.    Pitman 

Charles    Drew  1S&4-18S'>  Qnmnel      Ive.-s 

Charles    H     Morton  1§?1;-1""  Horatio    Leonard 

George    B.   Luther  1910-  Lemuel    Kollock 

Board  of  Investment:  William  H.  Taylor 

Joseph    Tripp  1852-1860  John    P.    Barker 

Reuben  Nye  1852-18(11:  Nehemiah   Leonard 

William    L.    B.    Gibbs  lS52-lSfin  Charles    Almy 

Firman    R.    Whitwell  1852-1861  E.    D.    Wordell 

Kzekiel    Sawin  ^>*"i5':-;  i   ?•  ^?."^ 

Rodolphus    W.    Pexter  1861-1862  Joshua  Richmond 

Francis  Stoddard  1861-1862  Andrew    Robeson 

Noah  Stoddard  1862-  Simpson    Hart 

Isaiah    F    Terry  1862-18  iS  James   Taylor 

Marlboro    Brad'ford  1862-1X63  William    Phillips 

Bartholomew  Taber,  Jr.  1862-187S  Edward    W.    Howland 

Lemuel  S   Akin  1863-1866  Ceorge    F.    Barker 

Oeore-e   H    Tab'r  1863-1901  Charles   Hitch 

George    f'    Trip"p  1866-1878  Alden   G.    Ellis 

Phile'inon    Fuller,    Jr.  1S67-186S  Moses   G.    Thomas 

Isiiah    West  1869-187S  Reuben    Fish 

Cliarleo    H     Morton  187S-1S86  John   Cummings 

Thomas  B.    Fuller  187S-18X6  Henry    Wilcox 

John   B    Hussey  1879-1909  William  L.    Rodman 

Walter   P.   Winsur  1879-189>.i  John    Wood 

Levi    M.    Snow  1886-1912  Edward  S.   Cannon 

Cyrus   D.   Hunt  j'^q'^'^"'*  Board    of    Investment, 

Tose1Jh''l4'ttee"'jr  1902I190.;        George    Howland.    Jr.  1855-1893 

Jo.seph     Pettee      Ji.  j.  Henry  H.   Crapo  1855-1859 

Clvu-fes    W     WhUe     Jr  9    4-  Lemu^'el    Kollock  1855-187:) 

Walter    h'  Juc'd  1904-  George    P.    Barker  1855-1865 

Waitei     H.    Juca  _^^^    ^     ^^^  1855-1S5A 

Thomas    Wilcox  1858-191 ' 


Lewis    E.    Bentloy 

naiiiel  W.   Deane  UU  Dennis   Wood  1859-1879 

Auditing   Committee.  George   R.    Phillips  1865-188.1 

Jo')  C    Tripp  1909-  Alexander    H.     Seabury  1874-1888 

Geortre  B    Luther  1909-  Loum   Snow.   Jr.  1874-1916 

TiTiiiel    -W     Deane  1911-1912  Frederick    S.    Allen  1879-189; 

Joseph    h'    \llen  1913-  William    R.    Wing  1879-1901) 

Otis   N.   Pierce  1887- 

,-,^  Parkman  M.  Lund  1887- 

(^'ffK-'ei'S  Thomas    H.    Knowles  1888-1891 

New  Bedford  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  George   F.   Kingman  1889-1899 


1S55-1917. 
Presidents: 


Oliver    P.    Brightman  1981-1902 

William    Bavlies  1892-1909 

Andrew    G.     Pierce.    Jr.  1897- 

TT       ,             T  ,sr;i;   i«.r'       Gilbert    N.    Hall                                 1899-1904 

George    Howlana,    Jr.  1S55-18.1_        Arthur   L.    Tucker                            1902- 

Loum    Snow  I8J--I8I1.        William   O.    DevoU                           1904- 

Jireh    Swift  Ulb-                jji-eh    Swift.    Jr.                                 1909- 

T:easurers:  William    R.    We.n                             1909- 

John    P.    Barke.-  1855-185;,        J.    Henry    Herring                           1913- 

james    C.    Ricketson  1855-1861        Benjamin    Baker                              1916- 

Barton  Ricketson.  Jr.  1861-1889                         Trustees   Elected    1916: 

William    H.    Pitman  1889-                              ^     Williams    Hervey 

Clerks;  Otis   N.    Pierce 

1855-1887  Henry    C.    Denison 

James  Taylor  1887-1907                     Oliver    F.    Brown 

George  H."  H.  Allen  1907-                             Parkman  M.  Lund 

Members     of     the     Corpoiation.  Joseph    Poisson 

^,      .     ,    ..n-^  John   Dull 

Elected   1865.  Arthur    L.    Tucker 

Thomas  B.  White    .  John    H.    Barrows 

1.    H.    Bartlett  Henry    M.    Knowles 

A.    H.    Seaburv  James    W.    Allen 

Henry    H.    Crapo  Frederick    Taber 

Asa    R     Nve  William  O.   Devoll 

George    Howland,     J  r.  William    R.    West 

Abner  J.  Phipps  George    H.    H.    Allen 

George   Hussey  Robert   C.    P.    Coggeshall 

William    P.    Howland  Andrew  G.    Pierce.   Jr. 

Jonathan    P.    Lund  Alexander   McL.    Goojspeed 

Perry  G.  Macomber  Francis  T.   Akin 

Moses  Howe  Albert   R.    Pierce 

Elisha    C.    Leonard  John   H.    Clifford 

John  A.   Standish  Joseph   W.    Webster 

Dennis   Wood  Charles  M.  Hussey 
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Frank    H.   Oifford  First    Vice-Presidents: 

J.    Henry    HerriiiK  ■William   n.  Hov.'land  1887-1S8S 

Leonard   CLapham  jol,,,    t,y     Macomber  1SS8-1891 

Henry    &.    Knowles  Rufus  A.  Soule  1891-191J 

Benjamin    Baker  Benjamin  Wilcox  1912- 
Officers   of    the                                                   Second  Vice-Presidents: 

Vpw    H.dfnrd    rn-onpvT  f  i  vp    Rniik  Abijott     P.     Smith  1887-1897 

Ntw    Bcdtoid   Co-opeiati\e   Bank.  Fr-derie  Taber  1898-]S9'i 

1881-1911.  Benjamin  WiUox  1911-1912 

Presidents:  Fr.'doric  H.  Taber  1913- 
Isaac  W.  Benjamin                          ISSl-lSlii                                          Cashier: 

Georg-e  R.  Stet.;on                            1S91-191.5  I0d:mind  W.   Bonrne  1S8T- 
Lot  B.  Bates                                        1915- 


Vice-Presidents; 


Secretaries: 
Frederic    Taber  1S;I9- 


Edward    Kilburn  1881-188.  ,, ,          ,    m     rr.      t  <oot  it^-,^ 

George   R.   Stet:ion  1882-1891  ^^1^"^    l^'    H^Hf  ?a?^"^^ 

Benjamin    F.    Brownell  1S91-1:I09  Ma>  hew    K.    Hitch  1913- 

Lot    B.    Bates  19U9-1915  Directors    of    the 

Edward   E.   F.    Potter  1915-  x^.„-   Bedford  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

Secretaries:  l,„t    g     Bates  lSS7-date 

Charles   R.    Price  1881-1913  Frederic  Taber  1887-date 

Charles   L.    Fisher  1913-  William   D.  Howland  1887-1802 

Tron«,i-Mi-«'  Charles   E.   Henderson  1887-1893 

ireasu.eis.                              ^  Abbott    P.    Smith  1887-1897 

Gideon   B.    Wright  lS81-189i  jj      p      BrowneU  1887-19119 

Edsar    Lord  1897-1912  Savorv    C.    Hathaway  1887-189  1 

(•harles  L.   Fisher  1912-  Stephen  A.  Brownell  1887-1898 

Directors:  Standish     Bourne  1887-1911 


Isaac  M.  Benjamin  1881-1891 


.lohii    W.    Macomber  1887-189!! 


Edward   Klbun  1881-18^2  T;emuel  LeBaron  Holmes  |887-1S98 

Charles   R.    Price  1881-  'ofTi    A%mfll  Issi"   9   ■ 

Gideon   B.    Wright  1881-1897  '',"'",''  ^v,^''"''?  ,  Jao?'!ol- 

George    R.    Stetson  1881-1915  [^';]V:    I'    ?.",.''.  I89I'   sr" 

George  H.    Dunbar  1881-1S8S  (  hai  les    A.    Gia^  JSSrJo;,; 

Hiram    Kilburn  1881-1883  JV""',"^    P?'ff°'l  i?SP"V  ^^ 

T-iTic   v    MnrshTlI  1881-lSSr,  Charles  F.  Cusl'.mg  1895-date 

Jeiro^C     Brock"  ISsll^t  •'';'"',  A.    Macomber.  2d               |f«S-lSf 

Rutus  A.   Soule  1881-1913  ,'V"''''^  I^„,^^i'":.„.,„  J,*^^^-'}^  !" 


Benjamin    Antliony  ISSI-I9111; 


Edmund    W.    Bourne  1907-date 


Robert  Allen  lSSl-1881  '•  I'.S?-''''"^'  ^- ,  J^^T'^  lon''^j! 

Artson    K.    Denison  1881-1885  .^^'Hf'"    B-   ''=•,[''"«■'■  .  ?,  ?rf,1? 

^;yer'R°  Bright  man  l88lll;«2  Be„j:unin    Wilcox  1910- 

Samuel  S.   Paine  1881-1902  ,^"'"1:  '"V      '■1,., ■.■.',/ '  iQi'r 

Jasper    W.    Braiey  1881-1901  UV"' "fi  ^-   f"  "  *^  }l]r' 

John    L.    Oibbs  1881-1911  Eliot  H.Wefer  1910- 

Edwin  J.  Collamore  I882-I881; 

Benjamin  F.  BrowneU  1883-1909  Officers 

John  A.  Bates  JI§l"JiI'?.i  of     the     Acushnet     Co-operative     Bank. 

Charles    S.    Paisler  1885-1913 

Andrew   R.    Palmer  1886-1899  Presidents: 

David    W     Holmes  Hi^Jf^n  Paifus    A.     Soule  1889-1913 

Stephen    A.    Brownell  1888-1899  prcderic  Taher  1913- 

Edward  E.  F.  Potter  1893-  ,,.        ^       ... 

William    A.    Kirby  1896-1912  Vice-Presidents: 

Lot    B.    Bates  1897-  Charles    S.    Paisler  1889-1913 

Edgar    Lord  1897-1912  William    L.    Saver  1913-19M 

Frederic    Taber  1899-  lOlniore    P.    Haskins  1914- 


Secretaries : 


Charles    M.    Taber  1900-1911 

William    L.    Sayer  1902-1914 

Standish    Bourne  1902-1911  Charles    R.    Price  1889-191. 

Olin    S.    Paine  1904-  Charles  L.  Fisher  i:U2- 

Henry    W,    Tripp  1907-  Treasurers: 

^n!!;?.';.'!   ^F^wln'n,.,-  \h]]'  Gideon    B.    Wright  1889-1894 

Charles   T      fIsIm'  vlW'-  Edgar     Lord  1894-1912 

William    B.    Gard:ier  1913-  Chaile-s   L.    Fishei  l.)l-- 

Frederie    H.    Taber  1913-  Directors: 

James  O.   Thompson.  .Ir.  1914-  Benjamin    Anthonv  1889-1906 

Edward  F.  Nicholson  1914-  Isaac  W.   Benj.iiniii  1889-1891 

Benjamin  A.  Tripi)  1915-  Oliver    P.    Brightman  1889-1902 

Eliot   H.    Wefer  1916-  Jelhro    C.    Brock  1 889-1 89i; 

John   A.   Bates  1889-1895 

Ofllcers  of  the  Lot    B.    Bates  1889- 

Xew  Bedford  Safe   Deposit   &  Trust  Co.  Jasper    W.    Braiey  IccMnnn 

„        .,    '  Benjamin    F.    Brownell  1889-1909 

Presidents:  Albert     B.    Drak,--  1889-1891 

Charles  K.  Hendrickson  1887-1891  .loiiii     l':idri<lge.    Jr.  1889-1909 

John   W.  Macomber  1891-1899  David    W.    Holmes  1889-1893 
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William   A.   Kirby 

1889-1913 

Georg-e    R.    Stetaon 

18S9-1915 

Frederic  Taber 

1889- 

Charles    M.    Taber 

1889-1914 

Gideon   B.    Wright 

1889-1897 

Rufus   A.    Soule 

1889-1911 

Charles  S.   Paisler 

1889-191.! 

Charles    R.    Price 

1889- 

Edmund   W.    Bourne 

1891-1912 

William   L.    Sayer 

1897-1914 

Standish    Bourne 

1902-1911 

Olin  S.  Paine 

1905- 

Henry  W.   Tripp 

1909- 

John    L.    Gibbs 

19(>9-1911 

Edward  E.  F.  Potter 

1909- 

Elmore    P.    Haskins 

1911- 

Samuel  F.  Winsper 

1911- 

Charles   L.    Fisher 

1912- 

William   B.    Gardner 

1913- 

Frederick    H.    Taber 

1913- 

James  O.   Thompson.   Jr. 

1914- 

Edward  F.  Nicholson 

1914- 

Benjamin  A.  Tripp 

1915- 

Eliot  H.  Wefer 

1916- 

Officers  of  the 

.New    Bedford    Morris    Plan    Co. 

President. 

Frederic    Taber  1915 

Vice  President. 
Thomas  S.   Hathaway  1916 


Treasurer  and  Clerk 
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Sevei'al  years  ago  Henry  H.  Crapo,  in 
his  privately  |)rinted  volume.  "Certain 
Conieovers,"  den\onstrated  his  ability 
to  make  a.  genalogical  work  as 
graphic  and  engaging  to  the  casual 
reader  as  a  narrative  on  a  popular 
subject.  The  average  man  looks  upon 
a  genealogy  as  a  heavy  book,  which 
daunts  one  with  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  tables  of  lineage,  of  little 
interest  to  any  excepting  one  who  is 
seeking  to  establish  eligibility  to  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  or  the 
Daughters  of  the  Mayflower  or  to 
secure  a  share  of  an  estate.  Mr. 
Crapo  wrote  a  genealogical  book, 
whimsical  and  full  of  e.xcellent  humor 
and  charm,  with  personal  touches 
founded  upon  legend  and  fact  which 
a  man  would  sit  up  nights  to  read  with 
the  same  enjoyment  and  zest  he  would 
devote  to  a  well  written  story  on  a  less 
prosing  subject. 

And  now  Mr.  Crapo  has  achieved 
the  same  literary  success  with  an 
equall.v  unpromising  subject,  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Banks  of  Old  Dartmouth." 
It  might  not  be  imagined  that  such  a 
history  could  be  made  popular  read- 
ing, however  valuable  a  record  /it 
might  be.  But  Mr.  Crapo  has  graced 
the  tale  with  much  original  observation 
and  many  stories,  a  number  related  to 


him  liy  his  distinguished  father.  Wil- 
liam W.  Crapo.  written  with  the  charm 
which  has  fascinated  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearin.g  Mr. 
Crapo  in  reminiscent  mood.  The 
chapter  on  the  Bedford  bank  affords 
us  an  intimate  view  of  the  men  who 
laid  the  financial  foundation  of  the  city 
in  the  antique  days,  which  has  never 
been  so  well  reproduced  before,  giving 
us  the  atmosphere  of  old  New  Bed- 
ford in  the  days  of  simplicity  and 
pleasantness. 

Mr.  Crapo  has  prepared  his  history 
for  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society  and  it  will  subsequently  appear 
in  the  publications  of  the  society.  He 
read  from  it  at  the  historical  society 
meeting  last  evening  and  the  Mercury 
is  printing  today  a  liberal  extract.  The 
parts  that  are  omitted  from  the 
Mercury's  report  are  no  less  interest- 
ing than  that  which  is  presented.  It  is 
a  pity  the  United  States  government 
cannot  enlist  the  .genius  of  Mr.  Crapo 
to  write  its  census  reports.  A  writer 
who  can  so  beguile  us  with  bank 
history  and  genealogy  might  achieve 
literar.v  success  with  any  plodding 
subject.  Sometime,  it  will  be  hoped. 
Mr.  Crapo  will  give  rein  to  his  literary 
skill  and  fancy,  on  more  .alluring 
subjects. 


OLD  DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

No.  47. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OLD  DARTMOUTH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
ANNUAL  MEETINGS  MARCH  25,  1918  AND  MARCH  24,  1919 
SPECIAL  MEETINGS  FEBRUARY  25,   1919  AND  MARCH  4,   1919 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DIARIES  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  AND 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  RELATING  TO  VISITS  TO 
NANTUCKET  AND  NEW   BEDFORD,    1835   AND    1843. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

MARCH   25.  1918 


Frank  Wood,  curator  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society,  made  an 
especially  pleasins  announcement  to 
the  members,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  l^ibrarx  build- 
iner  last  evening.  Ii  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Charles  W.  Agard  collection 
of  lantern  slides,  made  fiom  photo- 
graphs taken  in  New  Bedford  and 
vicinity  3  0  years  ago,  including  many 
views  along  the  w-harves,  hds  been 
presented  to  the  society  by  Anthony  T. 
Briggs.  who  for  a  short  time  was  Mr. 
Agard's  successor  in  the  local  oflice  of 
the   Philadelphia    &    Reading. 

Mr.  Briggs  sent  the  following  letter 
in  relation  to  the  gift: 

"141   Milk  Street,  Boston, 
•July   :>.K   1017 
"Frank    Wood.    Curator    O.    D.    H.    S., 

New  Bedford.  Mass.: 
"My  Dear  Mr.   Wood: 

"Referring  to  our  recent  conversa- 
tion in  regard  to  my  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides.  About  thirty  years  ago 
I  became  interested,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Agard,  in  amateur  photography,  and 
for  several  years  foll:jwing  we  made  a 
large  number  of  photographs  of  New- 
Bedford  and  vicinity,  especially  along 
the  wharves  where  many  of  the  old 
time  whale  ship-s  were  tiod  up  and 
luite  a  number  still  in  service,  besides 
various  suli.iects   in   other  places. 

"To  these  were  added  rhotographs 
taken  in  Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay. 
through  the  kindness  of  our  lamented 
friend,  David  Jarvis,  and  Captain 
Comer  of  schooner  Era  fame,  also 
photographs  taken  by  ••  personal 
friend  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
other  places.  I^ater  on  we  made  lan- 
tern slides  from  many  of  the  photo- 
graphs. 

"After  the  death  of  Mr  Agard.  1 
carne  into  possession  of  his  slides, 
which,  added  to  my  own.  made  a  large 
collection,  which  has  been  kept  intact. 

"Feeling  that  this  collection  siiould 
be  preserved  and  that  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  would  appre- 
ciate it  more  than  anyone,  for  tlie  rea- 
son many  of  the  slides  illustrated  what 
New  Bedford  was  years  ago,  I  con- 
cluded to  offer  it  to  them  and  since 
you  have  confirmed  by  .judgment  in 
the  matter,  I  now  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  collection  to  them 
in  memory  of  Charles  Walter  Agard. 
"Yours   very    truiy. 

"Anthony    T.    Briggs.  ' 


President  Herbert  E.  Cushman 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  about  20 
members  were  pr>^!sent. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Fred- 
eric H.  Taber,  showed  a  bala.ice  on 
hand  of  $24.!I7.  The  receipts  during 
the  year  were  $30.58. 74.  Follovving  i.i 
the  statement  of  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities: 


Assots. 

N.  B.  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings   (Lyceum   fund) $1,772.27 

X.  B.  Institute  for  Sav- 
ings (Life  Membership 
fund)    1,050.00 

N.  B.  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings (Caroline  O.  Seabury 
fund)    50.00 

$500  N.  B.  Cotton  Mill  bond 
(Caroline  O.  Seaburv 
fund)     450.00 

N.     B.     Five     Cents    Savings 

bank    (Lyceum   fund)....       I.IGS.IS 

N.  B.  Five  Cents  Savings 
bank  (Fife  Membeiship 
fund)     250.00 

$1000  N.  B.  Cotton  Mill  bond 

(Ruth  L.  Smith  fund)    .  .  .       1,000.00 

15  shares  Mechanics  Nation- 
al bank 2,300.00 

3  shares  Merchants  National 

bank    612.00 

Real   estate   and   buildings..    54,302.00 

Cash     24.!)7 


$62,984.42 


Ijiabilities. 

Three  notes  for  $290  each. 
Temporary   loan    


5870.00 
99.79 


$969.73 
President  Cushman  congratulated 
tlie  society  and  the  treasurer  upon 
the  financial  showing  for  the  year. 
"A  few  years  ago."  he  said,  "we  had 
b.ard  work  to  raise  $700  or  $800.  We 
little  dreamed  that  we  would  be  able 
to  rai.se  nearly  $3600  in  a.  single  year, 
as  wo  did  last  year.  This  was  done 
without  holding  any  entertainments 
as  we  thought  the  people's  money 
ou,ght  to  be  spent  for  worthier 
cause.s."  Mr.  Cushman  stated  that 
admission  to  the  rooms  of  the  society 
and  the  whalin.g  museum  had  brought 
in   $ti58   during   the  year. 


Heport  of  Curator. 

The  report  of  the  curator  was  as 
follows: 

•■From  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  1917,  through  the  sum- 
mer months  and  the  tall,  interest  in 
the  museum  was  very  active.  A  large 
iium))er  of  enthusiastic  people  visited 
the  rooms,  the  new  Jonathan  Bourne 
Whaling  Museum  being  of  course  the 
principal  attraction.  The  varied  ex- 
hibits of  the  general  museum,  how- 
ever, appeal  to  visitors,  and  the  inter- 
est, especially  of  people  from  away, 
is  flattering  and  inspiring.  We  have 
had  at  the  rooms  the  directors  and 
curators  ot  many  of  the  large  mu- 
f;eums  of  the  country  and  they  have 
shown  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  col- 
Ic-ciirns. 

"Early  in  January,  when  the  coal 
shortage  began  to  be  felt,  the  ma- 
jority of  smaller  museums  through- 
out the  east  either  went  into  smaller 
(jUarters  or  closed  down  entirely.  We 
shut  down  our  furnace.s,  drew  oft  the 
■v^ater  from  the  buildings  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  one 
stove-heated  room.  On  account  of  the 
intense  cold  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  do  any  work  in  the  buildings, 
and  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  get 
ready    for   the   coming   season. 

"Changes  are  being  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  rooms  which  we 
feel  will  make  them  more  attractive 
and  which  we  hope  to  complete  by 
the  middle  of  April. 

"The  society  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune during  the  year  to  receive  as 
gifts  a  number  of  valuable  accessions, 
as   follows: 

F.  H.  Warren,  Philadelphia,  model 
of  a  woman's  canoe.  west  coast 
Cireenland. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Paddock,  painting. 
Ship  Victor,  and  plate  with  picture  of 
her  husband.  Captain  William  J.  Pad- 
dock. 

Joseph  K.  Nye,  cast  of  porpoise 
(life   size). 

William  Thorup,  papers  and  scrap 
books. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Mason,  Lonsdale, 
Pa.,  Newport  print. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Albertson,  wedding  cer- 
tificate. 

W.  V.  Wallace,  Providence,  model 
(f  ship. 

Mrs.  John  Washburn,  Mattapoisett, 
model   of  ship    (very  old). 

Frank  T.  Ricketson,  Boston,  bronze 
medal  given  to  New  Bedford  Cordage 
Co.,  irom  World's  Fair,  London,  and 
wedding   certificate. 

Miss  Clara  Bennett,  log  book,  ship 
Helen,  IS  10. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence  Barry, 
Craigville,  silver  dollar,  1799;  old 
slippers  and  shoes,  cup  and  saucer, 
1709;   tortoise  shell   jewelry.  . 


Miss  Thomas,  portraits. 
American  Museum  Natural  History, 
New   York,   cast   of  sperm   whale. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Biightman,  tapa 
cloth   from   Savage  Islands. 

Richard  H.   Morgan,   a  very  beauti- 
ful   model    of    merchant      ship      fully 
rigged   and  complete   in   every  detail. 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  shells. 
H.  P.  Siurt  and  Mrs.  Norman  Almy, 
portrait  of  Joseph  Tripp. 

R.  S.  Gifford,  Wilmington,  Dela., 
print.  Unitarian  church. 

Frederick  J.  Bradlie,  Boston,  in- 
denture ship  Galatea. 

Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Winegar,  water 
color  ship  "Julian,"  Captain  Samuel 
Winegar,  Jr.,  and  portiait  of  Nathan 
Gifford.   Westport. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Owen,  Kast  Green- 
wich, R  I.,  a  fine  model  of  full  rigged 
ship,  made  on  a  New  Bedford  whal- 
er. 

The  estate  of  Sarah  Howland, 
through  Mi.ss  Grace  Potter  of  Provi- 
dence, a  high  clock  made  by  William 
Wood  of  Dartmouth  about  1770  for 
his  brother-in-law  Nicholas  Howland, 
whose  great  grand  daughter  Sarah 
Howland  gives  it  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  Society;  and  various 
other   small    objects. 

Frederick  A.  Lewis,  two  fire  buck- 
ets and  song  dedicated  to  old  hand 
engine   company    "Young   America." 

James  H.  Tallman,  special  weights 
used  by  the  Old  Bedford  Bank. 

Walter  E.  Plummer,  flag  brought 
home   by   Captain   Elbridge  Clock. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Terry,  I'rovidence, 
Gilbert  Island   swords  and  shells. 

Ed.  B.  Merrill,  New  York,  book, 
some  correspondence  between  the 
governors,  etc.,  published  in  London, 
1896. 

Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Swift,  a  military 
coat  and  band  box. 

James  L.  Sherman  2nd,  v/ood  door 
latches   from    old    house. 

Mi.ss  Susan  F.  Haskins,  large  brass 
kettle,  which  belonged  to  Susanna  Al- 
den,  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Al- 
den. 

F.  Gilbert  Hinsdale,  New  York, 
full  rigged  model  of  a  whaler,  in 
case. 

Willis  G.  Underdown,  fan  whittled 
by  sailor  from  one  piece  of  wood,  and 
<dd   coiiy   of  Mercury. 

Donor  unknown,  an  oil  color  of 
Dutch   boats  by   Zimmerman. 

Estate  of  Catharine  Howland,  por- 
trait of  Cornelius  Howland  and  va- 
rious articles  which  will  be  properly 
marked  with  name  and  properly 
placed.  Among  these  1  would  men- 
tion a  unique  hot  air  drum,  sage 
squeezer,  and  canoe  bailer  from  New- 
Zealand. 

Anthony  T.  Briggs  of  Cambridge, 
cabinet  containing  the  Charles  Walter 
Agard    collection    of    lantern   slides. 


Many  of  you  may  have  noticed  in 
tiie  Wlialing  Museum  nine  very  heavy 
and  tine  benches.  These  are  a  gift  to 
the  Society  from  the  daugliters  of  our 
president,  Sally  and  Eleanor  Cush- 
man. 

Benjamin  Cummings,  the  well 
kncjwn  panorama  by  Benjamin  Rus- 
sell and  one  by  Raleigh.  These  are 
not  only  of  great  interest  historically 
but   of   much   value   to   our  Society. 

In  closing.  I  desire  to  thank  the 
directors  for  their  support  in  this 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
the  president  for  his  ready  co-opera- 
tion, his  many  gifts  and  his  generous 
help    in    every    way. 

Henry   B.   Wortli's   Report. 

Henry  B.  Worth,  secretary  of  the 
society,  presented  the  foUowin.^  re- 
port: 

"The  publication  department  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  has 
l>rinted  pamphlet  No.  46,  which  in- 
cludes the  nrcjceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  1!I17  and  the  papers  on 
"Authors  of  New  Bedford,"  by  George 
H.  Tripp;  and  "Banks  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth." by  Henry  H.  Crapo;  and 
comjirises  si.xty-three   pages 

"These  publications  are  not  copy- 
righted, but  are  open  to  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  all  readers.  That  they 
are  found  lo  be  of  advantage  is  ap- 
parent from  the  columns  of  the  New 
Bedford  papers.  The  reading  public 
has  the  benefit  and  must  appreciate 
the  fact,  or  the  paj^ers  would  not 
ijuote  so  freely  from  these  collections. 
\  history  of  New  Bedford,  soon  to  be 
issued  from  the  i^ress,  has  drawn 
liberally  on  these  publications. 

"The  society's  research  work  has 
not  been  actively  pursued  during  the 
last  year.  This  has  not  been  because 
all  the  subjects  have  been  fully  in- 
vestigated, for  the  worlv  already  com- 
Iileted  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole.  But  for  the  time  being,  the 
museum  department  lias  claimed  at- 
tent'jH.  I'ublic  .nterest  in  the  Bourne 
museum  and  the  whale  ship  will  not 
readily  turn  to  figures  of  the  past. 

"The  chief  demand  upon  the  jiublic 
has  centered  about  the  great  Euro- 
pean war.  Until  this  conflict  sub- 
sides, interest  in  local  history  may  be 
suspended. 

"Owing  tn  the  scarcity  of  coal  last 
winter  the  building  of  the  society  was 
not  opened  during  the  severe  weather. 
But  previous  to  the  cold  period  sev- 
eral of  the  school  teachers  visited  the 
museum  with  their  pupils.  They 
were:  Miss  Brownell,  Rodman  school, 
v.ith  thirty  pupils;  Miss  Carr,  Grace 
church,  with  forty  puils;  Miss  Briggs, 


Ingraham  school,  with  thirty-eight 
pupils;  Miss  Sturtevant,  Rodman 
school,  with  fifteen  pupils;  Miss  Hell- 
mer,  Rodman  school,  with  sixteen 
pupils;  Miss  Anthony,  Mary  B.  White 
school,  with  forty  pupils:  Miss  Bris- 
coe, Lincoln  school,  with  eighteen 
pupils;  Mrs.  Manning,  Congdon 
school,  with  thirt.v  pupils;  Miss 
IMoore,  Merrimac  school,  with  forty- 
one  pupils;  Miss  Carver,  Fifth  Street 
.■school,  with  twenty  pupils;  Miss 
Coombs,  Acushnet  scfcool,  with  tliirty 
liupils. 

"The  only  meeting  of  the  .society 
during  the  past  year  occurred  Aug.  2, 
1917,  at  the  building  on  North  Water 
street,  when  Wallace  Nutting  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  "Early  American 
Houses  and  Furnishings,"  illustrated 
by  his  photographs. 

"Fifteen  members  have  died  since 
the  last  annual  meeting:  Mary  E. 
INlorton,  Sarah  F.  Fuller.  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hosmer,  George  W.  Dibble.  Dr.  Ed- 
w.'ird  T.  Tucker,  Clarence  H.  James.  J. 
Francis  Powers,  Mrs.  Alice  Tucker, 
.\llen  F.  Wood,  Frederic  L.  Snow, 
William  G.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Jones,  Edmund 
F.  Maxfield,  Ellen  M.  Gray  and  Job 
C.   Tripp. 

"Job  C.  Trijip  of  Fairhaven,  for 
eight  years  had  been  a.  director  of 
this  society  and  hid  placed  at  our 
disposal  a  rare  combination  of  natu- 
ral endowments  and  well  traine:! 
talents.  His  long  life,  covering  near- 
ly ninety  years,  was  spent  in  Fair- 
haven.  He  received  an  e.xcellent  edu- 
cation and  engaged  not  only  in  busi- 
ness but  largely  in  pul>lic  affairs.  His 
family  relations  placed  him  in  close 
acquaintance  with  people  of  all  grades 
of  wealth  and  social  standing  and 
gave  opiiortunity  for  tlie  high  degree 
of  urbanity  that  nature  had  bestowed. 
For  almost  a  generation  he  had  been 
the  moderator  of  the  town  meeting,  a 
fact  that  carries  with  it  great  force, 
to  those  who  have  known  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Fairhaven  town  meet- 
mg.  A  great  knowledge  of  people  and 
iricidents,  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory  and  flue  public  address  ma.de 
him  a  valuable  speaker  on  historical 
subjects.  Few  men  could  relate  ex- 
periences on  "Fifty  years  on  the 
school  board."  Punctual  and  steady 
in  his  attendance,  prudent  in  counsel, 
Mr.  Tripp  was  one  of  our  most  valued 
■  itficials. 

Meiiiber.sliii). 

"Beside  losing  l.")  members  by  death 
4  2  have  withdrawn  and  20  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added.  The  members 
now  enrolled  are  37  life  and  S68  an- 
nual  members. 


"When  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  dues,  some  had  doubts 
whether  the  full  memberKhip  would 
feel  able  to  continue.  Perhaps  no 
period  of  12  months  will  ever  witness 
such  unprecedented  demands  upon  ihe 
New  Bedford  people.  Yet  the  number 
of  members  has  remained  practically 
without  reduction.  This  unexpected 
result  proves  that  they  value  the  in- 
stitution, as  William  E.  Hatch  pre- 
dicted would  be  realized. 

"When  this  dismal  war  is  over  and 
we  consider  the  devastation  that  has 
been  wrought  and  measure  what  re- 
mains, and  what  has  taken  place,  how 
not  only  has  the  world  changed,  but 
we  have  changed  with  it,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  Old  Dartmouth  will 
continue  to  be  onf:  of  the  most  valua- 
ble educating  influences  in  the  com- 
munity." 

President — Herbert  E.  Cushman. 

Vice  Presidents — George  H.  Tripp. 
Oliver  Prescott. 

Secretary — Henry  B.  Worth. 

Treasurer — Frederic  H.  Taber. 

Directors  for  Three  Ycars--Annie 
A.  Swift,  Henry  M.  Plummer,  Abbott 
P.  Smith. 

Director  for  Two  Years — Annie  Sea- 
bury  Wood. 


President  Cushman  announced  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  society  could 
do  much  active  work  this  year.  He 
said  that  it  was  hoped,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  was  warm  enough  for  the  use 
of  the  society's  rooms,  to  have  a  paper 
read  by  Nat  C.  Smith,  upon  the  archi- 
tects from  New  Bedford,  and  some 
who  have  done  work  here. 

The  president  also  said  that  some 
of  the  women  members  had  in  mind 
an  old-fashioned  May  party,  to  be 
held  in  the  afternoon,  with  possibly  an 
informal  dancing  party  about  the  ship 
in  the  evening.  Another  event  which 
the  society  is  anxious  to  hold  is  'An 
Evening  Around  the  Ship,"  one  part 
lepresenting  the  scene  attending  the 
departure  of  the  whaler,  with  the 
farewells  of  friends,  the  crew  going 
aboard,  and  possibly  a  man  being 
shanghaied;  and  the  second  part  rep- 
resenting night  on  the  ship,  with  the 
"Old  Man"  pacing  the  quarter  deck, 
and  the  sailors  doing  scrimshaw  work 
and   singing   chanties. 

The  society  has  had  a  set  of  f;ve 
handsomely  colored  photographs  of 
the  Dagoda  printed  upon  post  cards, 
and  four  of  the  five  cards  were  ready 
for  distribution  last  evening.  They 
will  be  sold  to  members  at  the  rooms 
for  25  cents  a  set. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL   MEETING 

MARCH   24,  1919 


Announcement  of  a  most  valuable 
and  appreciated  gift  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  was  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion, held  in  the  hall  of  the  Library 
building  last  evening.  The  gift  is 
the  collection  of  whaling  logs  and 
ivories  made  by  the  late  Andrew 
Snow.  Jr.,  and  the  donor.  Mrs.  Snow, 
stipulates  that  it  shall  be  arranged 
as  a  special  collection  and  occupy  a 
suitable  place   in   the  rooms. 

President  Cu.shman  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mrs.  Snow,  with  re- 
gard to  the  gift: 

"South  Dartmouth.  Mass. 

"My  Dear  Mr.   Cushman. 

"As  you  may  know,  my  husband 
had  a  valuable  collection  of  whaling 
logs — about  400,  all  catalogued — also 
many  interesting  and  good  specimens 
of  the  whale  ivory.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  present  them  to  the  Histori- 
cal society,  providing  they  can  be  ar- 
ranged as  a  special  collection,  and  An- 
drew Snow,  Jr.'s,  and  occupy  a  suita- 
ble place  in  the  rooms. 

"I  write  you.  thinking  you  may  be 
interested  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
communicate   with   me   about   them. 
"Yours    sincerely. 

"B.  B.   Snow. 

"March    17.    1919. 

In  addition  to  the  log  books  the  col- 
lection includes  81  pieces  of  ivory,  77 
canes  and  a  smoking  set.  After  ex- 
pressing his  gratification  at  the  gift. 
President  Cu.shman  said  that  the  col- 
lection had  been  brought  to  the  so- 
ciety's rooms,  and  that  a  suitable 
I)lace  for  it  w^ould  be  provided  as  soon 
as   Curator   Wood    returned    home. 

Upon  motion  of  Henry  B.  Worth 
it  was  voted  that  the  gift  be  accept- 
ed, and  that  a  written  vote  of  thanks 
be  sent   to   Mrs.   Snow. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

President — Herbert    E.     Cushman. 

Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp. 
Oliver    Prescott. 

Tre.isurer — Frederic  H.   Taher. 

Directors  for  three  years — William 
W.  Crapo.  Walton  Ricketson,  Kdward 
L.    Macomber.  , 

Director  for  two  years — F.  Gilbert 
Hinsdale. 


The  annual  repoi-t  of  the  treasurer 
was   as   follows: 

Heeeipt.s. 

i:iis. 

March  2.5 — Balance   $      21.97 

Dues;   Arrears     149.00 

Current     129U.0O 

Advance     34.00 

Sustaining    menibersMps    625.00 

Dividends     216.00 

.\dmission  fees   399. 2i> 

Interest     142.56 

Commonwealth    of    Mass 59.89 

X.   B.  Cotton   Mill   bond  coupons  37.50 

Sale    of    Dostals    52.90 

Loan     200.00 

Proceeds    lawn    fete    3.45 

Proceeds   Mardi   Gras    119.83 

$3384.35 

DiNliurMeiiients. 

Frank    Wood   to   Jan.    1st $  500.0(1 

Clias.  W.  Smith  to  March  23    .  . .  845.0(1 
H.    E.    Wahlgren    to  Nov.    1st,   in 

full     375.00 

Postal   cards 117.74 

Loans     repaid      299.79 

Insurance    408.05 

Coal    35.40 

.Sundry     bills      667.89 

Balance     135.48 

$3384.35 

FREDERIC  H.  TABER, 

Treasurer. 
Approved: 

OLIVER   F.   BROWN,   Auditor. 
March    20.    1919. 

March  24,   1919. 

ANNctS. 

N.    B.    Institution    for   Savings, 

Lyceum     fund     $    1,777  27 

N.    B.    Institution   tor   Savings. 

life     membership     fund     (42 

members)     1,050.00 

X.    B.    Institution    for   Savings, 

Caroline  O.   Scabury  fund    .  .  50.00 

N.    B.    Institution    for    Savings, 

Annie  M.  Wasliburn  fund  .  .  100.00 
N.    B.    Institution    for   Savings, 

Clement   X.    Swift    fund    ....  25.00 

X.  B.  Five  Cents  Savings  bank, 

Lyceum    fund     1,168.18 

N.  B.  Five  Cents  Savings  bank. 

life    memberships     fund     (12 

members)     300.00 

$500   N.    B.    Cotton    Mill    bond 

(Caroline  O.  Seabury  fund)  450.00 
$10(10    .N.    B.    Cotton    Mill    bond 

(Ruth  L.  Smith  fund)  ....  1,000.00 
15    shares   Mechanics   National 

bank      2,300,00 

3    shares    Merchants    Xational 

bank    612.00 


Real  estate  and  buildings: 
Bethel    St.    building. .  $45,000 
AVater    St.    building..      4.700 
Land     4,000   51,3 

Gosnold     Island     

Museum    

Cash    1 


00. on 

1.00 

1.00 

35.48 


$63,269.93 


Li:ibilitif.s. 


iTO.OO 


3    notes    for    $290    each 

FREDERIC  H.  TABBR, 

Treasurer. 
Approved: 

OLIVER   F.   BROWN,  Auditor. 
March   20,   1919. 

Mr.  Tabor  sta-ed  that  the  society 
has  at  present  37  life  members,  and 
7S2  annual  members. 

Report  of  tlie  Curator. 

The  report  of  the  curator,  read  by 
President  Cushman,  was  as  follows: 

"From  Del  Mar  facing  the  Pacific, 
we  send  to  you  on  Buzzards  Bay 
Greetinsf.  Many  a  day,  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  beautiful  inn  where 
we  are  staying,  I  have  watched  fin- 
backs spouting  not  far  off  shore,  and 
have  felt  that  we  were  surrounded 
with  something  of  our  home  atmo- 
sphere. 

■'I  regret  to  say  that  almost  invari- 
ably when  we  mention  New  Bedford 
to  the  people  we  meet  in  California, 
a  peculiar  sort  of  smile  that  we  have 
learned  to  look  for  flits  over  their 
faces,  and  we  are  sure  these  words 
will  follow:  'Oh,  yes,  that  is  where 
they  have  that  awful  hotel.'  We  own 
up  "at  once  that  that  is  the  place  and 
then  try  in  a  quiet  way  to  mention 
some  things  in  New  Bedford  that  we 
are  proud  of,  and  the  chief  of  these 
are  the  wonders  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

"So  although  we  are  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  our  lite  so  different 
from  our  life  at  home,  we  are  really 
keeping  in  touch  with  you.  Through 
newspapers  and  letters,  we  know 
about  the  Mardi  Gras  celebration,  and 
today  we  have  heard  of  the  wonder- 
ful gift  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Snow  to  the 
society.  Although  last  in  point  of 
time.  I  would  place  it  first  in  our  ac- 
cessions, because  it  certainly  ranks 
first   in   importance. 

Frank   Wood,   Curator. 

The  letter  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  list  of  gifts  to  the  society: 

Estate  Edward  F.  Maxfield — Work- 
ing model  of  steam  pump  made  by 
Mr.    Maxfield. 

Mrs.  David  Kempton — Five  books 
and  I'thograph  of  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre. 


Charles  M.  Hussey — Blubber  hook, 
used  in  Arctic  whaling. 

Mrs.  A.  Martin  Pierce,  in  name  of 
her  late  husband,  a  painting  by  Wil- 
liam  Bradford. 

Miss  Mary  Rodman.  Concord — Oil 
painting  of  Fort  Phoenix,  1863,  and 
three  silver  spoons. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hussey  and  Miss 
Annie  Wing — Old  iron  cannon  taken 
from  whaleship   Charles    W.   Morgan. 

James  F.  Tripp,  Fairhaven — Cluster 
barnacles  taken  from  bottom  bark 
Mary  Ann,   1862. 

Edv/ard  Merrili,  New  York — History 
of  Massachusetts  by  Alden  Bradford. 
1835. 

Miss  Mary  Leonard — Earthenware 
tea  pot. 

Gideon  Allen,  Jr. — Copy  of  the  poet- 
ical worlvs  Dr.  Johnson,  Smolett  and 
Goldsmith,    1810. 

William  W.  Crapo — New  Bedford 
directories,  1915-1916. 

W.  K  G.  Brown — Interesting  frame 
made  on  board  of  a  whaler. 

Roland  Macy — Wooden  letter  press 
(very  old). 

Mrs  Horatio  C.  Allen — Daguerreo- 
tv]ie  of  George  Howla.nd,  Senior. 

Miss  Leila  Allen — Old  book,  be- 
longed to  Gilbert  and  Eliza  Allen. 

Mi.ss  Clara  Bennett — Old  letters  and 
documents. 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Cushman — A  very 
fine  figure-head  from  the  old  whale- 
ship   "Marcia." 

Thomas  B.  Akin — A  most  interesting 
panorama  of  Fau'haven,  painted  on 
wood  by  his  father,  the  late  Francis 
T.  Akin,  when  a  boy. 

Mrs.  Franlc  Wood — Framed  litlio- 
graph  -A  S.  S.  Ocean  Queen,  com- 
manded by  her  father,  the  late  Charles 
P.   Seabury. 

Lindsey  W.  Poole — On  Oct.  19, 
1872,  the  bark  Ansel  Gibbs,  belong- 
ing to  Jonathan  Bourne,  was  lost  at 
Marble  Island,  Hudson  Bay.  Mr. 
Poole,  wiio  was  one  of  the  ship's  offi- 
cers, has  presented  the  society  with  a 
native  stone  stove  which  was  used  by 
him  on  the  island  during  the  winter 
of  1872-73.  I  would  add  that  we  are 
the  owner  of  the  log  book  kept  on 
this  voyage. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Johnson,  Fall  River — 
Various  articles  of  interest  and 
brought  home  by  her  father,  who  was 
in  command  of  New  Bedford  whalers. 
William  B.  Smith — An  old  and 
unique   clothes  wringer. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Mayhew — Shell  combs 
Mi.ss    Marjory    Thayer,    Marion — Oil 
painting  ship  "China." 

Hiram  W.  Look — Colored  lithograph 
town   and   harbor    of  Apia. 

Sherman  T.  Fearing — Ships  protest 
Captain  William  Gibb.s,  181b.  Inden- 
ture William  Williams,  1793. 


Mary  E.  Brown — (a  bequest)  Cup 
and  saucer,  one  of  a  set  of  six  re- 
ceived by  Mial  Cushman  as  part  of 
a  prize  when  he  was  on  the  privateer 
"Providence"  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  also  a 
swift   made   on   ship   "Prov.,"   183S. 

Mrs.  Augusta  A.  C.  Harvey,  Lake- 
ville — A  beautiful  coverlet,  made  by 
Mrs.  Nathan  Clark  on  the  Clark  farm, 
right  after  the  war  of  1776. 

Mrs.  John  Eldridge — Dr.  Kane's 
Arctic    Expedition,    two    volumes. 

William  Arthur  Wing — Water  color 
of  Perry  Wing's  school  house,  which 
was  located  on  Fountain,  now  School 
street,  just  east  of  Sixth  street. 

Mis.';  Annie  Bennett,  Bellville — A 
large  dressed  doll. 

Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Gifford,  Horseneck — 
Drip  stone  and  bowl  used  on  a  whale 
ship  to  filter  water. 

Miss  Emily  Hussey — Old  letters  and 
documents. 

Report  of  (lie  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Henry 
B.  Worth: 

"The  society  has  held  two  meetings, 
one  Feb.  25,  1919.  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary buildin.g,  when  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Cushman  read  the  compilation  of  Mr. 
Crapo  including  the  extracts  from  the 
Adams  diaries.  The  other  was  the 
Mardi  Gras  party  in  the  Bourne  mu- 
seum, 'in  and  about  the  good  ship 
Lagoda.' 

"At  the  annual  ineeting  in  1918. 
Henry  M.  Plummer  was  elected  a  di- 
rector for  three  years.  Subsequently 
it  proved  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  serve,  and  the  executive  board  se- 
lected F.  Gilbert  Hinsdale  to  fill  the 
vacancy  for  the  balance  of  that  year. 

"The  membership  of  the  society  re- 
mains at  a  reassuring  figure,  consid- 
ering the  influences  that  might  cause 
some  to  withdraw.  Six  new  members 
were  admitted,  23  died  and  70  re- 
signed, making  a  net  loss  of  87.  This 
leaves  the  present  membership  819, 
comprising  37  life  members  and  782 
annual  members.  The  members  who 
have  died  are  as  follows:  Roland  R. 
Ashley,  Daniel  B.  Fearing,  Thomas 
R.  Plummer.  Andrew  Snow,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Alice  Tucker,  James  E.  Moore,  George 
R.  Phillips,  Margaret  Earl  Wood, 
Catherine  W.  Chandler,  Sarah  E. 
Worth.  .Mrs.  Horatio  Allen  (wife  of 
Gidi'on  Allen.  Jr.),  Allen  Russell. 
Abram  T.  Eddy.  Francis  T.  Aikn.  Da- 
vid L.  Parker,  Theodore  F.  Tilling- 
hast.  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Potter.  Clement 
.v.  Swift,  Stephen  E.  Parker,  William 
Thompson,  Clarence  A.  Cook,  Cath- 
erine Howland,  Mrs.  George  N.  Alden. 

"Then  cla.sses  from  the  public 
schools  have  visited  the  buildings,  the 


teachers  and  number  of  pupils  being 
as  follows:  Miss  Bennett.  29:  Miss 
McAfee,  32;  Miss  Rodman.  42:  Miss 
Killigrew  and  Miss  Gleason,  43;  Mrs. 
Smead,  48;  Miss  Sturtevant,  30;  Miss 
Taylor,  42;  Miss  Dalton,  44;  Miss  Win- 
chester,  15. 

"Previous  to  1850,  it  had  been  the 
rule  among  the  Society  of  Friends  not 
to  allow  gravestones  in  their  burial 
Iilaces,  nor  to  have  the  members  of 
families  buried  in  groups.  Therefore, 
when  the  modern  system  of  perpettial 
care  was  instituted,  it  was  impossible 
to  apply  it  to  these  ancient  ceme- 
teries. After  1850,  stones  of  a  lim- 
ited size  were  permitted,  and  the 
later  graves  were  identified,  but  thou- 
sands were  without  identification.  As 
the  perpetual  care  plan  depended 
upon  endowments  from  families  of 
persons  whose  graves  could  be  locat- 
ed, there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
provide  for  the  older  sections,  and  in 
some  places,  as  at  Nantucket,  large 
grounds  were  sadly  neglected,  until 
public-spirited  citizens  were  moved  to 
collect  subscriptions  large  enou.gh  to 
provide  care  for  the  entire  burial 
ground. 

"The  cemetery  adjoining  the  old 
Friends  Meeting  House  north  of  Rus- 
sells  MilLs,  the  use  of  which  began 
soon  after  1700,  was  an  instance 
where  a  similar  situation  was  antici- 
pated by  Miss  Sarah  Howland.  late  of 
Dartmouth,  who  provided  a  bequest 
of  $4000.  the  income  from  which  was 
to  be  expended  in  its  care  and  preser- 
vation. She  named  the  Old  Dartmouth 
society  as  trustee,  and  the  probate 
court    approved    the    appointment. 

"The  executor  of  the  will  of  Mrs 
.Mary  P.  B.  Greene,  daughter  of  Robert 
B.  G-eene.  had  notified  this  society 
that  it  is  one  of  the  residuary  legatees 
in  said  will,  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  substantial  amount  will  be  received 
in   till'   distribution   . 

"There  has  been  no  research  work 
accomplished  during  the  past  year,  for 
the  conclusive  reason  that  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  war  activities. 
Demands  crowding  from  every  direc- 
tion and  the  unprecedented  and  in- 
tense endeavor  of  the  people,  left  no 
opportunity  to  consider  incidents  of 
history,  and  the  multitudes  rushin.g 
from  one  offlce  to  another  proved 
that  they  had  no  concern  except  for 
the  present  object.  This  condition 
was  appi  eciated  by  the  research  sec- 
tion, and  no  attempt  was  made  to  en- 
,ga,ge  individu.als  in  delving  into  the 
past.  Consequently  there  has  been 
no  publication  of  the  society.  But 
matter  has  been  compiled  which  wili 
be  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  47  in  the 
near  future. 
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"Some  years  ago  William  W.  Crapo 
learned  that  ex-President  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams  kept  a  journal  of  his  ti'av- 
els  and  described  a  trip  to  New  Bed- 
ford when  Mr.  Crapo  was  a  lad.  In- 
vestigation proved  that  there  were 
two  visits  to  this  city,  and  the  events 
were  described  not  only  in  the  diary 
of  the  ex-president,  but  also  in  the 
journal  of  his  son,  Charles  Francis, 
later  famoas  as  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  Civil  war.  Copies 
of  these  have  been  obtained  and  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Mr.  Crapo, 
with  his  introduction,  and  will  be 
lirinted  with  explanatory  notes  in  the 
next   Bulletin. 

"The.se  diaries  and  journals  are  not 
only  of  fascinating  interest  to  the 
reader,  but  are  also  of  historical  value 
to  a  student.  One  of  innumerable  il- 
lustrations can  be  cited.  The  ques- 
tion was  undecided  at  Nantucket 
when  the  old  vestry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional society  was  built.  Traditions 
were  numerous,  not  all  in  agreement, 
but  no  definite  proof.  The  diary  of 
Judge  Benjamin  Lynde  was  printed, 
describing  a  visit  in  1732  to  the  island, 
to  preside  at  the  trial  of  an  Indian 
for  murder.  He  attended  a  church 
service  and  heard  'Mr.  White  preach 
very  well  at  the  new-built  Presby- 
terian Meeting  house.'  Here  is  the 
best  indication  when  the  building  was 
erected  and  settled  the  question. 

"On  the  road  east  from  Lunds  Cor- 
ner across  the  bridge  was  a  famous 
house  vacated  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  rubbish  that  was  left  was  found 
a  manuscript  account  of  a  journey  on 
horseback  by  a  father  and  son,  pos- 
sibly Edward  and  Jacob  Bennett,  in 
June,  1800,  from  Lfing  Plain  to  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  and  Saratoga,  returning 
home  after  an  absence  of  one 
month.  No  Quaker  minister  ever 
wrote  more  in  detail  concerning  inci- 
dents and  persons,  nor  in  better 
method  and  style  for  the  purpose. 
This  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  Old 
Dartmouth,  and  sometime  may  be 
used  for  one  of  its  publications,  in 
connection  with  a  paper  on  the 
Quaker  emigrations  from  Dartmouth 
before     1800.       These     movements     of 


considerable  numbers  of  Friends  from 
southern  New  England  to  the  new 
lands  along  the  line  to  the  far  west, 
undertaken  in  the  days  when  poor 
roads  rendered  travel  dangerous  as 
well  as  slow,  brings  to  the  attention 
a  phase  of  character  widely  different 
from  what  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  solid  and  staid  Quaker,  the  em- 
bodiment of  conservative  thought  and 
action.  And  yet  many  of  them  man- 
ifest a  roving  tendency;  and  the  sub- 
ject is  full  of  interest  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  through  Vermont,  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  New  York  and  in 
states  further  west  may  be  found 
communities  where  families  have  the 
same  names  as  are  enrolled  on  the 
records  of  Friends  in  Bristol  county 
and  Rhode  Island.  Old  journals  fur- 
nish the  details  needed  for  such  a 
paper." 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was 
adopted,  providing  for  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  the  secretary, 
treasurer  and  one  other  member,  to 
have  control  and  management  of  all 
real  and  personal  estate,  their  acts  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  auditors.  Harry  Taber  was  elected 
as  the  third  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  Frank  H.  Gifford  was 
elected  an  auditor,  to  serve  with  Oli- 
ver F.  Brown,   the  present     auditor. 

President  Cu^hman  announced  that 
th^  society  pioposed  to  hold  a  his- 
torical weeli  next  June,  with  a  spe- 
cial programme  for  each  day.  Mon- 
day night  will  be  "Ship  Night,"  show- 
ing the  vessel's  crew  being  shipped 
and  taken  aboard,  and  people  in  the 
costumes  of  1857  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  ship's  departure.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  entertainment  will  rep- 
resent a  night  on  board,  showing  the 
crew  singing  chanties  and  dancing; 
and  the  third,  the  cutting-in  of  a 
whale. 

There  will  be  a  "Pewter  and  old 
silver"  night;  a  "Lace  and  old  dress- 
es" night;  one  night  will  be  devoted  to 
tableaux:  Friday  night  will  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  ship  night;  and  Satur- 
day will  be  Children's  day,  with  a  com- 
munity s!ng  for  the  children. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   SPECIAL  MEETING 

FEBRUARY  25,  1919 


At  a  special  meeting  ot  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society,  held  last 
evening  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Free  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Herbert  E. 
Cushman  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
William  W.  Crapo,  upon  his  "Rec- 
ollections of  the  Visit  of  President 
Adams   to   New   Bedford," 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
the  reading  of  the  paper  was  listened 
to  with  eager  interest.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  few  days  ago  your  president  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Crapo  en- 
closing a  report  ot  the  visit  of  one  ot 
our  ex-presidents  to   New  Bedford. 

As  it  touches  the  lives  of  many  of 
those  people  who  were  prominent  in 
New  isedford  circles  in  the  4  0s,  it 
seems  especially  appropriate  that  our 
society  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  and  of  keeping  it  for  its 
records,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Crapo  we  are  able  to  do  so. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Crapo  reads  as 
follows,  and  is  in  itself  most  interest- 
ing: 

October  23rd,   1918. 
Herbert    E.    Cushman,    Esq.,    President 

Old   Dartmouth   Historical      Society, 

New  Bedford,   Mass.: 

Dear  Mr.  Cushman — In  sending  to 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
copies  from  the  unpublished  diaries  of 
ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams 
which  describes  his  visits  to  New 
Bedford,  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
how  they  came  into  my  possession, 

1  had  heard  in  an  indefinite  way 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  many  years 
ago  made  a  visit  to  New  Bedford  and 
that  he  recorded  in  his  diary  an  ac- 
count of  the  same.  I  thought  this 
might  be  true,  as  the  Adams  family 
for  several  generations  had  been 
noted  as  writing  each  day  its  occur- 
rences. In  calling  the  attention  of  my 
friend,  the  late  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams, to  this  fact,  he  said  there  was  in 
one  of  his  grandfather's  diaries  such 
an  aeount  and  that  he  would  look  it 
up  and  send  me  a  copy.  As  it  was 
not  forthcoming  I  at  times  called  his 
attention  to  my  request.  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  very  busy  man  and 
that  hunting  through  many  volumes 
of  m.anuscript  was  not  an  eas.v  task 
and  involved  .1  serious  expenditure  of 
time.     But  I  was  conscious  that     be- 


cause of  our  intimate  acquaintance  of 
many  years  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged in  public  and  business  duties 
that  he  had  a  genuine  desire  to  oblige 
me. 

At  length  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  in  which  I  stated  that  I  had  been 
told  that  his  grandfather  John  Quincy 
Adams  had  written  in  his  diary  an 
account  of  the  visit  made  by  him  to 
New  Bedford  and  that  I  wished  if 
practicable  to  have  a  copy  of  the  man- 
uscript. There  were  two  reasons 
which  prompted  my  request.  First, 
I  desired  to  know  what  impression 
New  Bedford  and  its  peojjle  had  made 
upon  him,  and  second  as  I  saw  him  at 
that  time  and  listened  to  his  address 
in  the  Town  hall  in  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  which  he  vehemently  denounced 
as  an  extension  of  our  slave  territory 
and  asserted  would  further  add  to  the 
slave  power  in  the  nation,  I  desired  to 
compare  my  remembrance  of  the 
events  attending  that  visit  with  Pres- 
ident Adams's  narrative  made  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Adams  in  his  reply  with  char- 
acteristic bluntness  said  that  the 
tricks  of  memory  were  beyond  com- 
prehension. He  had  found  the  man- 
uscript diary  of  the  visit  to  New  Bed- 
ford which  occurred  in  1.S35,  at  which 
date,  he  added,  according  to  the  bio- 
graphical dictionary  I  was  five  years 
old.  He  wrote  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve I  was  present  and  he.ard  the 
speech  delivered  on  that  occasion. 

I  confess  to  have  been  somewhat 
aroused  by  Mr.  Adams'.s  reply.  He 
did  not  impeach  my  veracity  but  he 
did  impeach  my  memory.  I  knew  I 
had  not  been  dreaming  and  that  what 
I  had  stated  was  a  fact. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  corrob- 
orate this  for  Mr.  Adams  had  often 
declared  that  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  the  recollections  of  old 
men  when  si>eaking  of  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  their  youth,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  be  shown  up  as  an 
example  of  his  pet  theory. 

1  could  recall  that  the  ex-president 
came  from  Boston  by  railroad  and 
was  met  at  the  Pearl  street  station 
and  was  escorted  b.v  a  company  of 
cavalry  undi-r  the  command  of  Ma.ior 
George  A.  Bourne  to  the  residence  of 
Joseph    (Jrinnell.      I    recalled    that   the 
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address  at  the  Town  hall  was  in  the 
afternoon  and  that  at  the  time  I  was  a 
school  Ijoy,  and  as  my  attendance  at 
the  High  school  was  from  1842  to 
1S45  the  visit  was  within  that  period. 
With  the  assistance  of  Librarian 
Tripp  the  files  of  The  Mercury  were 
examined  and  under  the  dates  of  Sep- 
tember yth  and  October  6th.  1843  ex- 
tended accounts  were  given  of  John 
Q.  Adams's  visit.  Thus  it  appeared 
that  I  was  13  years  of  age  instead  of 
5  years  of  age  when  I  saw  and  heard 
ex-President  Adams. 

The  Mercury  articles  were  copied 
and  sent  to  my  friend  Charles  F.  Ad- 
ams, who  in  return  sent  to  me  the 
following   letter: 

February   26,   1004. 
Hon.      W.      W.      Crapo.   New    Bedford, 
Mass. : 

Mr.  Dear  Mr.  Crapo — I  take  it  all 
back.  Your  memory  was  perfect,  and 
I  impeached  it  carelessly. 

My  grandfather  did  visit  New  Bed- 
ford'in  1843,  and  did  deliver  a  speech 
in  the  Town  hall,  presumably  of  a  po- 
litical character.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  diary  reveals  the  fact. 

Enclosed  I  sent  you  the  extracts 
from  this  diary,  covering  the  two  visits 
to  New  Bedford,  one  in  1835,  the 
second   in   1843. 

In  1835  he  was  accompanied  by  my 
father;  who,  also,  had  the  diary  habit. 
The  two  accounts  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light,  sometimes  quite  amus- 
ing, on  each  other.  You  will  readily 
pick  out  what  I  consider  the  edifying 
passages.  The  son's  observations  on 
the  father's  charactertsics  are  really 
quite  delightful,  especially  when  it 
came  to  somnolence  in  public  places. 
The  father's  comments  upon  himself, 
and  his  own  speech  in  1843  are  highly 
characteristic.  I  doubt  if  a  severer, 
not  to  say  harsher,  judge  of  one's  self, 
had  ever  existed. 

It  it  unnesessary  for  me  to  say  that 
vou  can  make  such  use  of  these  ex- 
tracts from  the  diary  as  you  see  fit. 
I  see  nothing  in  them  of  a  very  il- 
luminating character;  nor  anything  at 
the  same  time  that  might  not  be 
shouted  from  the  house-top.  Locally 
they  have  an  interest. 
I  remain,  etc. 

Charles    F.    Adams. 
Y'ou    will    notice    that    I    am    given 
liberty  to  make  such  use  of  the  copies 
from  the  diaries  as  I  may  desire. 

As  they  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  New  Bedford  and  the  people  then 
living  here  I  think  the  proper  dis- 
position of  them  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  Old  Dartmouth   Historical  society. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  Wm.  W.  Crapo. 


t'<>l>y     from     Diary     of    Jolin     Quiiicj' 
Atlaiiis. 

J.  Q.  A,  Diary,   (Age,  68). 
Monday,     14     September.     1835. — At 
half   past   seven    o'clock   this    morning 
the    stage    from    Boston    to    Plymouth 
stop'ed    at    my    door    in    Quincy.      Mr. 
Isaac     P.     Davis     and     Mr.     Peter     C. 
Brooks*    were    in    it,    my   Son    Charles 
and    I    immediately   joined    them,    and 
the    Stage    proceeded      to       Plymouth 
where    we    arrived    at     %    past    12    at 
noon.      We    came    through    Bingham, 
visited  the  registry  of  Deeds,  and  saw 
Scituate,  Hanover  Four  Corners,  Pem- 
broke,   Duxbury   and    Kingston.    There 
were    three   women    in   the    Stage,    one 
of  them  with  a  child,  under  two  years 
at     Scituate,     and     one     of     the     other 
women  at  Kingston.     There  were  also 
three    other    men    in    the    Stage,    who 
were,   and    remained,   strangers   to    us. 
There   is  comparatively  very  little  im- 
provement of  the  Country  from  Hing- 
ham  to  Plymouth.     The  appearance  of 
it,    however,     is    pleasing — the    season 
has   been   fine,   and   the  verdure   is  yet 
upon    the    fields    and    upon    the    trees. 
Idian    corn,    and    apple    orchards    just 
ripening.      Groves  of   pitch   pine  trees, 
with    sapling    black    Oaks,    mark    the 
aproach    to    Plymouth.      We   stop'd    at 
Mrs.    Nicholson's    where   we    met    sev- 
eral  gentlemen  boarders.      Before  and 
after    dinner   we    had   several    visitors. 
Mr.  Thonus  and  Joseph  Morton  Davis. 
Rr.   Russell  and  his  son,  Dr.  Zaccheus 
Bartlett.    a    son    of    Judge    Thomas    at 
whose    house    I    lodged    in     1802t    Dr. 
Hayward,    Dr.    Thatcher,    Mr.    Russell, 
a  member  of  the  House  of   Represen- 
tatives, and  Isaac  Lathrop  Hodge,  one 
of   the    Senators    of    the    County.      We 
visited  the  Registry  of  Deeds  and  saw 
the    records   of   the    first    settlement    in 
1620    the   town   hall,   and   the   enclosed 
fragment    of    the    primitive    rock,    the 
remainder   of   the   rock   on   the   wharf, 
the  new  meeting  house  of  Dr.  Kendall 
and    graveyard    on    the    brow    of    the 
hill.       We    had    visitors    again    in    the 
evening,   some   of  whom   left   us  to  at- 
tend  the   wedding   of      Ralph      Waldo 
Emerson   with   Miss   Jackson. 

Tuesday,  15  September,  1835,  rose 
with  the  sun.  Visits  from  Dr.  Kendall, 
Dr.  Winslow  Warren  and  several  of 
our  yesterday's  visitors  again.  We 
ordered  our  baggage  to  be  sent  on 
by  Stage  to  Sandwich;  and,  after 
breakfast,  went  in  a  barouche  and 
pair  to  Manomet  Pond  to  a  house  kept 
by  a  man  named  Holmes.  Thence 
Charles  and  I,  with  Mr.  Morton  Davis 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hedge  went  out  in 
a  small  boat,  and  caught  a  few  fish.  I 
caught  two  Cod;  but  the  tide  was  low 
and  a  heavy  surf,  though  with  fine 
weather.     We  dined  at  Holmes's — Dr. 
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Thatcher,  Dr.  Heyward,  Mr.  Rus.sell 
and  his  son,  Thomas  and  Morton  Davis 
and  Charles  Hedge  dined  there  with 
us.  At  4  p.  m.  we  took  the  liarouche 
and  came  12  Vi  miles  to  Sandwich, 
chielly  through  Pine  wood.s  and  sands. 
At  the  house,  in  Sandwich,  we  met 
Mr.  \Vall<er,  the  minister  of  Charles- 
town  and  Mrs.  Walker.  He  said  he  was 
going  upon  a  mission  to  the  Marshpec 
tribe  of  Indians — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay- 
ward,  the  latter  a  beautiful  daughter 
of  Judge  M'C  Lean  of  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court,  Mr.  Emmons  and  Mrs. 
Gedney  King  and  Mr.  King — all  per- 
sons from  Boston,  who  come  to  pass 
a  week  or  weeks  here  in  pursuit  of 
amusement  or  of  health.  We  spent 
the  evening  with  this  party,  by  the 
side  of  a  good  fire,  which  we  have 
needed  both  last  evening  and  this. 
Since  I  left  home  yesterday  morn- 
ing I  have  found  no  opportunity  to 
write  till  now  and  I  availed  myself  of 
a  comfortable  bed-chamber  to  write  a 
short  letter  to  my  wife,  and  also 
the  preceeding  and  this  page.  I  sought 
for  the  comet,  but  in  vain. 

*Mr.  Brooks  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams.  His  place 
of  residence  was  West  Medford.  but 
he  had  also  a  house  in  Boston. 

Wednesday,  16  September,  1835. 
From  Sandwich  to  Woodville,'  I'al- 
mouth.  My  late  hours  last  night  de- 
layed my  rising  till  with  the  sun.  We 
breakfasted  at  seven,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King  immediately  after  dropped 
in  the  stage  for  Boston.  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Davis,  Charles  and  I  went  in  our 
barouche  to  the  old  village  of  Sand- 
wich, where  I  had  been  once  in  my 
life  before,  that  is  in  April,  1787. 
Forty-eight  years  have  since  passed 
away,  but  we  passed  by  the  house  on 
the  spot  where  old  General  Freeman 
then  resided,  and  the  new  meeting 
house  on  the  spot  where  the  old  one 
stood,  in  which  we  saw  our  tutor, 
•Jonathan  Burr,  ordained.  The  pond, 
the  brook,  and  the  waterfall,  are  still 
there,  with  all  their  lively  remem- 
brances; but  there  is  now  besides  a 
very  extensive  glasshouse  establish- 
ment belonging  to  Mr.  Deming  Jarves, 
which  we  visited,  and  over  every  part 
of  which  we  went.  It  is  far  less  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  Dr.  Dyott  at 
Kensington,  near  Philadelphia,  but 
there  are  here  350  workmen  and  boys, 
employed  at  wages  from  9  to  25  dol- 
lars a  week — and  they  not  only  make 
here  the  same  sort  of  pressed  glass 
which  1  had  seen  made  there,  but  Mr. 
Jarves  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  fir.st  made  here.  We 
returned  and  dined  at  Hinckley's  tav- 
ern   with    the    company    we    had    left 


there,  and  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Merrick,  the  minister  of  the  parish 
where  Mr.  Burr  had  been  settled.  Mr. 
Emmons  had  been  out  to  liunt  deer; 
but  lost  his  dog,  and  returned  with- 
out game.  At  half-past  two  we  took 
again  to  the  barouche,  and  came 
across  Cape  Cod  through  Falmouth, 
to  Wood's  Hole  to  Woodville.  At 
Xorth  Falmouth  we  had  some  con- 
ver.sation  with  the  Postmaster  Nye. 
At  half-past  6  we  arrived  at  the  tav- 
ern kept  by  I.  Webster,  and  sent  for 
an  old  sea  Captain  Hatch,  who  came 
and  agreed  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Davis 
and  me  early  tomorrow  morning  to 
fl.sh  for  the  tautaug  or  blackflsh,  and 
the  scuphaug  or  whitefish.  There  is 
now  no  company  at  Woodville,  but  it 
is  a  summer  resort  for  valitudinarians 
from  Boston,  and  Mr.  Brooks  and 
his  son  Edward,  with  William  Stur- 
gis,  and  their  families,  were  some 
weeks  here  during  the  late  summer 
season. 

Thursday,  September  17,  1835.  I 
rose  at  5  o'clock  and  Mr.  Davis  and 
I  went  out  with  Captain  Hatch  in  a 
fishing  boat  into  Marthas  Vineyard 
Sound  to  fish  for  tautaug  and  .scup- 
haug, otherwise  called  blackflsh  and 
whitefish.  We  caught  eight  or  ten 
of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  latter, 
which  resembles  a  large  silver  fish. 
But  our  time  was  limited.  I  caught 
only  one  large  tautaug,  .and  at  a  quar- 
ter past  nine,  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Woodville.  We  breakfasted 
at  Webster's  Tavern,  and  at  10  o'clock 
the  steamer  Telegraph,  Captain  Nath- 
aniel Baker,  touched  at  the  wharf 
and  took  us  in.  ^V'e  dined  on  board 
the  boat,  and  arrived  at  2  0  minutes 
pa.st  2  at  the  island  and  town  of  Nan- 
tucket. We  had  on  board  the  boat 
ten  or  twelve  fellow  passengers, 
among  whom  was  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter named  Lindsay,  who  gave  me  Dr. 
Wilbur  Fisk's  inaugural  addresses, 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  university 
at  Middletown.  Connecticut,  21  Sept. 
1831. — An  address  of  the  same  Dr. 
Fisk  to  the  Middletown  Colonization 
society.  4  July  1835;  and  a  Zion's 
extra,  upon  slavery,  and  against  the 
abolitionists.  At  Nantucket  we  took 
lodgings  at  Starbuck's  hotel,  where 
we  found  Professor  Silliman  and  his 
son.  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  who  is 
here  engaged  in  astronomical  observa- 
tions for  the  geological  map  of  the 
state.  Professor  Silliman  is  deliver- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  on  geolog.v. 
Numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  island 
visited  us  in  the  afternoon,  among 
whom  Mr.  Bunker,  of  the  committee 
of  arr.angements  upon  the  delivery  of 
Professor  Silliman's  lectures,  who  in- 
vited   us    to   attend    one    of   them    this 


1.     Woodville   was   Woods  Hole. 
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evening  which  we  did — from  7  o'clock 
till  near  9  o'cloclc.  It  was  at  the 
Town  hall.  There  was  a  full  auditory 
of  at  least  300  persons,  men  and 
women,  all  neatly  dressed.  The  lec- 
ture was  on  the  primary  formations 
of  the  earth,  and  the  remains  of 
gigantic  animals,  chiefly  of  saurian, 
lizard,   or   crocodile  kind. 

Friday.    IS   September.    1835.   Dinm.r 
at      Sias'conset.      We      had      numerous 
visitors    this    morning,    among    whom 
Mr       Barker    Burnall,    Walter   Folger, 
Dr    Morton,  Collector  of  the  Port,  Mr. 
Barrett.    Mr.    Tuck,    Mr.    Mitchell,    &c. 
After  breakfast  we  visited   the  wharf, 
from      which      we   had   a   view   of   the 
Harbour.      Then     Mr.    Philip    Folger's 
manufacture    of   Spermaceti    Candles. 
Then  the  Athenaeum,  where  is  a  small 
Library,    and    a    collection    of    curiosi- 
ties,   chiefly    from    the    South    Sea    Is- 
lands.     Then    the   top   of   the    Meetmg 
liouse   tower,    whence   we    had    a  view 
of  the  mainland   of  Cape  Cod,  and   of 
the  boundless  Ocean.      Then  a  private 
school    of    thirty-five    boys    and    girls 
kept   by   a   Mr.    Pearse,    who    told    nu- 
he  had  attended  my  Lectures  at  Har- 
vard     University    in    1S08    and    ISOO 
Then  the  School  founded   by   Admiral 
Sir   Isaac   Coffin,    for   his    relations,   of 
whom  there  are   about    130    male   and 
female        in    attendance.      Then       two 
Banks,  of  one  of  which  Mr.  Burnall  is 
cashier.      We  then  went  to  Siaskonset, 
a   headland   on   the   South   side   of   the 
Island,    where    there    is    a    small    vil- 
lage    and   where   several    of    the    Citi- 
zens'  of    Sherburne    have    small    neat 
country    houses      for      summer      resi- 
dence.     We    visited    an    establishment 
of  dunghill  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  on 
the  way,   belonging  to      two      brothers 
Macv,  and  kept  by  an   Irishman.     \\  e 
visited    Saconet^    head,    dined    at    Mr. 
Elkins's,'        on        Chicken        chowder. 
Messrs        Burnall,         Morton,    Barrett, 
Mitchell,   Tuck,    R.   T.    Paine,   were   of 
our    dinner    party.      Bowls    after    din- 
ner     I    went    with   Mr.    Philip    Folger 
after    dinner    to    his    Country    House. 
Saw  his  wife,  daughter,  and  niece — re- 
turned   to    Town,    vi.sited    Mr.    Walter 
Folger,   saw  his   Clock   and   Telescope, 
and   closed    the    evening   by   attending 
Professor    Sillimans'    Lecture    on    ter- 
tiary   formations. 

.Saturday,  10  September,  1835,  From 
Nantucket  to  New  Bedford.  The  hour 
of    departure    of    the    Steamer       Tele- 


graph was  9  o'clock     of  the  morning, 
but  she  was  out  to  tow  a  vessel  into 
the  harbor.      The  vessel  ran  aground, 
and  we  waited  for  the  boat  a  full  hour 
upon    the    wharf.      We    visited    a    por- 
trait   painter   named    Swain    and      the 
garden  and  great  house  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Mitchell,   raising  peaches,  grapes,  and 
flowers  from  the  deep  sands.      We  took 
leave    of    Professor    Silliman    and    his 
son     Mr.    Burnall,    Dr.    Morton,    Philip 
Folger       Captain    Myrick    and    sundry 
others,  and  at  10  a.  m.   loosened  from 
the  wharf.      Mr.  Burnall  promised     to 
write    to    me    about    the    Breakwater, 
and   the   Bar.      R.   T.   Paine   embarked 
with   us,   and   landed   at   Holmes'    hole 
on    Martha's   Vineyard.      We    had      as 
fellow  passengers  a  company     of  Cir- 
cus   men    with   their    whole    establish- 
ment,  in  three  large  baggage  wagons 
and        eight      horses.      They    departed 
from    the    wharf       with    a    chorus    of 
horns,    clarinets,    and    a    drum.        We 
touched    only    at    Holmes's    hole    and 
at    Wood's   Hole    or   Woodville,    where 
we  saw  Captain  Chase  on  the  wharf. 
\t    half    past    3    we    landed    at       New 
Bedford  with  another  flourish  of  horns 
and  hautboys,  and  clarinets,  from  our 
companions  of  the  Circus.      We     were 
received    by    Mr.    Congdon,"    Chairman 
of    the    Selectmen    of    the    Town,    and 
were   accompanied    by   all   the    Select- 
men to  our  lodgings  at  Mrs.     Double- 
day's.''      Here   we    had    numerous   visi- 
tors,  but  soon   walked   out  and   round 
the   town   with    Mr.    Arnold."      We   ad- 
mired  the  fine     Palace  Houses  of  the 
Citizens,   specially   visited   that   of   Mr. 
Parker,'    and    we    viewed    its    magnifi- 
cent   furniture.     We    took    tea.    spent 
the     Evening    and    supped     with     Mi- 
Arnold,    who    had    a    large    party       of 
Gentlemen  to  meet  us.      We  saw     also 
Mr.    Arnold's       garden.      Returned    to 
our   lod.gings   at    11    p.    m. 

Sunday,   September  20,   1835.   Heard 
Mr.   Ecles  from  Leviticus  19.18.   "Thou 
Shalt    love   thv   neighbour   as   thyself.' 
Visits    from    Judge    .Tohn     Davis,    Mr 
Morton    Davis,    and    Mr.    Rodman    and 
Mr    Russell.     Mr.  T.   D.   Eliot  had  ac- 
companied  us  in  the   morning.      After 
dinner   we   went   with    Mr.    Black    and 
heard    Mr.    Joseph      Angier,      recently 
settled  as  the  minister  of  this  church, 
from   Luke    10.27,    "and   he   answering 
said     'Thou    shaft    love    the    Lord    thy 
God    with   all   thv   heart,   and   with   all 
thy    soul,    and    with    all    thy    strength. 


I.  G^enrgfB.  Elkins  b.ad  an  inn  and  bowling  alley  at  the  north  edge  of 
the  village. 

I  H?ISS^r^f;r-^^^V2^t^^orSir;:rSo«n^'and  union  streets, 
where  '>j;',,f^--",- /«,l^,^,^,rm^f  on'°ll^eas^1ide  of  County,  between  Pearl  and 
Willi.s  ^t,>;;^;V%ngrogatinnal  church   at   corner  of  Union  and   Eighth   stroet.s. 
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and  with  all  thy  mind.'  "  He  omitted 
the  remainder  of  the  verse,  which  is 
the  repetition  of  Mr.  Edes's  morning 
text  from  Leviticus.  There  is  great 
difference  of  style,  as  well  as  of  de- 
livery between  these  two  young  men, 
Mr.  Edes's  manner  being  more  plain 
and  better  adapted  to  the  understand- 
ing of  uncultivated  minds.  All  his 
reasonings  were  pointed  to  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  benevolence.  Mr. 
Angier  ingeniously  brought  his  dis- 
question  what  was  to  be  understood 
by  the  word  Love  as  applied  to  God, 
and  very  properly  urged  that  it  was  a 
sentiment  entirely  different  from  that 
affection  which  is  borne  towards  any 
earthly  object.  He  observed  that 
there  was  danger  of  mistaking  one  of 
these  sentiments  for  the  other,  and  he 
noticed  the  cumulation  of  human  fac- 
ulties to  which  the  commandment  is 
course  to  the  same  conclusion,  but 
he  discussed  somewhat  largely  the 
applied:  "The  heart,  the  soul,  the 
strength,  and  the  mind."  He  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  define  those  fac- 
ulties, to  discriminate  them  from  each 
other.  The  understanding,  the  af- 
fections, the  reasoning  faculty  and  the 
will  appear  to  be  intended  in  the  use 
of  those  words,  and  perhaps  they  were 
used  only  to  enforce  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  the  jjrecept.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, one  of  our  visitors,  reminded  me 
that  I  had  measurnd  him  in  the  year 
1815  at  London  for  a  passport.  After 
the  church  service  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Brooks  and  Mr.  I.  P.  Davis  visited 
again  at  Mr.  Arnold's  and  saw  his 
fine  garden  and  two  greenhouses,  and 
Mr.  Arnold  himself  cl<»sed  tlie  evening 
with  a  visit  to  us. 

Monday  21  September,  1835.  From 
New  Bedford  to  Quincy.  My  crijj- 
liled  hand  m,ade  me  lose  two  morn- 
ing hours  before  I  rose.  This  morn- 
ing we  had  several  addition.al  visitors, 
among  whom  Mr.  William  Rotch,  76 
years  of  age,  strong  and  hearty.  He 
reminded  me  that  he  had  traveled 
with  me  in  the  year  1825  in  the 
steamboat  from  Providence  to  New 
York;  C.  H.  Warren,  T.  D.  Eliot,  Jo- 
seph Angier,  Mr.  Tolman,  and  sun- 
dry others  whose  names  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  recollect.  At  half- 
past  8  we  departed  from  New  Bed- 
ford in  the  stage,  and  came  through 
Fairhaven,  Rochester,  Middleborough, 
South  Bridgewater,  West  Bridgewater, 
Bridgewater,  and  Randoljih  to  Dor- 
chester, just  beyond  Milton  Bridge. 
There  my  son  Charles  and  I  parted 
from  our  companions.  Mr.  Brooks 
and  Mr.  I.  P.  Davis  continued  the 
journey  to  Boston.  We  engaged  a 
cariole  and  came  home  to  Qiiincy, 
where  at  half-past  five  by  God's  bless- 
ing we  found  all  the  family  well. 
We    had   among   our    fellow   travelers 


from  New  Bedford  a  very  respectable 
Methodist  preacher  by  the  name  of 
Mudge.  The  road  from  New  Bedford 
is  fine  all  the  way.  The  towns  through 
which  we  passed  all  thrifty  and  pros- 
perous. At  South  Bridgewater  we 
had  an  uncommonly  good  dinner,  at 
an  excellent  inn;  from  Randolph  to 
Milton  Mills  we  came  over  the  Blue 
Hill  Turnpike,  and  found  upon  it  a 
village  two  miles  long  of  neat,  com- 
fortable and  elegant  dwelling  liouses, 
with  two  large  houses  of  worship,  all 
a  new  creation  since  the  turnpike  was 
opened,  that  is  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  We  passed  by  East  Randolph, 
about  two  miles  distant  on  the  right 
hand  as  we  came,  exhibiting  a  village 
apparently  as  nourishing  as  tnat 
through  which  we  passed.  Near  the 
whole  Blue  Hill  Turnpike,  and  much 
of  the  New  Bedford  road,  it  cut 
through  forests  of  pitch  pine,  black 
and  white  oak,  white  maple,  white 
birch  and  hornbeam,  all  but  the  pitch 
pine  small  and  young  wood.  The 
largest  trees  are  of  the  buttonwood 
sycamore  or  plane  trees — as  we  ap- 
proach Milton,  while  elms,  chestnuts, 
hickories,  ash,  commence  and  the  lo- 
cust trees  cease.  Indian  corn,  pota- 
toes, grazing  and  pasture  lands  are 
all  the  cultivation.  There  are  in  Mid- 
dleborough   four    large    ponds. 


Journal  C.F.A. 

Cliai'Ies  lYanois  Adams  (age  28) 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1835.  Mr. 
I.  P.  Davis  called  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion to  my  father  to  go  to  Plymouth 
and  New  Bedford,  which  I  agreed  to 
be  the  benrer  of.  My  father  seems 
much  inclined  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion, and  I  think  myself  of  going. 

Friday,  September  11,  1835.  Office 
wherj  I  found  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davis, 
and  made  the  arrangements  necessary 
previous  to  starting  on  Monday  morn- 
ing next.  Mr.  Brooks  has  also  agreed 
to    make   one   of  the   party. 

Monday,  September  14,  1835.  The 
d<iy  looked  dark  and  occasionally  low- 
ering. It  rained  a  little,  but  finally 
cleared  away.  We  made  ready  for 
our  departure  and,  accordingly,  short- 
ly after  breakfast  the  stage  called 
and  took  us  in.  We  found  Mr.  Brooks 
and  Mr.  Davis  together  with  all  the 
other  places  but  ours  occupied.  Our 
ride  was  a  pleasant  one  through  Hing- 
ham,  Scituate.  Hanover,  Marshfield, 
Duxbury,  and  Kingston  to  Plymouth. 
It  cleared  off  as  we  arrived  at  the 
house  kept  by  Mrs.  Nicholson,  to  din- 
ner. A  neat,  but  old  place  near  the 
Court  house.  We  dined,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon were  visited  by  several  of  the 
Plymouth  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
us  around  the  town.  We  went  to  their 
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building  for  their  meetings  as  a  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  saw  the  fragment 
of  the  roclv  upon  which  the  first  of 
the  Pilgrims  is  supposed  to  have 
stepped,  which  is  now  inclosed  by  a 
fine  iron  railing  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  where  it  has  been  moved.  We 
then  went  to  the  burying  ground 
where  but  few  of  the  most  ancient 
stones  remain:  then  to  the  Court 
House  where  we  saw  the  records  of 
the  first  Settlers.  Plymouth  is  a  some- 
%vhat  flourishin.g  town  even  at  this 
day;  but  its  principal  pride  is  in  its 
historical  recollections.  As  the  place 
upon  which  a  few  pious,  conscien- 
tious men  founded  a  State,  which 
with  all  its  deviations  yet  bears  much 
of  the  primitive  stamp,  it  will  ever 
be  memorable.  To  think  of  landing 
here  on  the  22nd  of  December  without 
a  sheltei-,  and  three  thousand  miles 
from  what  was  once  a  beloved  home! 
The  idea  as  I  .stood  upon  the  burying 
place,  which  is  high  and  overlooks 
the  harbor,  made  me  shiver.  Home — 
evening,  a  variety  of  visits.  Judge 
N'assell  and  his  two  sons,  two  Messrs. 
Dftvis.  nephews  of  our  companion, 
and    Dr.   Thatcher. 

Tuesday,  1.5.  The  day  opened  very 
bright,  and,  after  breakfast,  we  started 
in  an  open  Barouche,  taking  leave  of 
some  of  our  friends,  for  a  place  seven 
miles  off  called  Manomet  Ponds, 
where  the  s&a  opens  to  the  view,  and 
there  is  a  fine  chance  commonly  for 
catching  fish.  It  proved  today  exceed- 
ingly windy,  and  discouraged  almost 
all  of  our  party.  Several  gentlemen 
from  Plymouth  had  joined  us,  and 
my  father  insisting  upon  going.  Mr. 
T.  Hedge  and  young  Mr.  Paissell.  with 
myself,  went  with  him  in  the  boat  to 
the  t'oint.  about  thirty  mds  from  the 
land.  We  caught  very  few  fish,  and 
what  was  worse,  I  became  very  sea- 
sick. This  was  doleful.  I  had  no  dis- 
position to  fish,  if  I  had  ever  so  many 
bites,  which  I  had  not.  My  father 
caught  twii  ciidfish,  which  made  him 
content  to  return,  and  glad  was  I 
when  we  trod  on  terra  firma  again. 
Fortunately  my  stomach  was  not  put 
entirely  out  of  tune,  and  I  made  a 
very  tolerable  dinner.  The  company 
present  were  Dr.  Thatcher  and  Dr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  T.  Hedge,  Judge  V«s- 
sell  and  his  son,  Mr.  Davis'  nephews 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  lawyer,  who  board- 
ed at  Mrs.  Nicholson's  My  father 
talked  with  great  vigor,  and  appeared 
to  much  advantage.  Dinner  over  we 
stnrtcd  again  for  Sandwich,  taking 
leave  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
very  civil  and  attentive.  Our  ride  in 
Barouche  was  thi'ough  heaps  of  sand 
and  a  pine  forest,  in  which  it  would 
appear  unpleasant  to  lose  the  track. 
We    doubled    for    one    moment,    which 


was  very  disagreeable,  but  finally 
came  out  right.  The  distance  was  said 
to  be  only  eight  or  ten  miles,  but 
proved  fifteen:  and  we  did  not  get  to 
the  house  at  Sandwich  until  nearly 
seven.  We  were  expected.  There  were 
several  persons  here  whom  we  knew. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hay- 
ward  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Gedney  King 
and  his  wife,  a  Mr.  Emmons  and  a 
Mr.  Hooper.  After  tea  we  passed  the 
evening  in  conversation  by  the  fire, 
and  dipping  into  the  newspapers. 
Much  talk  of  the  appearance  of 
the    Comet. 

Wednesday,  16:  Another  magnifi- 
cent da.v.  Our  party  changed  its  face 
much  today.  Mr.  King  and  his  wife 
and  Mr.  Hooper  went  home,  Mr.  Davis 
proposed  to  spend  the  morning  in  a 
drive  to  Sandwich,  while  Mr.  Hayward 
and  Mr.  Kmmons  went  out  to  try  and 
kill  a  Dei'r,  and  Mr.  Walker  in  quest 
of  a  companion  to  his  place  whither 
he  goes  from  the  College,  Marshpec. 
All  these,  however,  to  return  to  din- 
ner. We  enjoyed  our  share  of  the 
morning  very  much.  The  town  is 
very  prettily  situated,  looks  thriving 
and  contented.  We  went  round  it. 
stopping  at  the  glassworks  of  the 
Sandwich  Company.  These  are  ver.v 
complete.  We  examined  the  process 
from  the  outset  through  its  various 
ramifications  to  the  perfected  article, 
saw  the  mode  of  making  the  pressed 
glass  and  some  of  us  pressed  some 
plates.  This  is  ingenious  and  Ameri- 
can. The  beauty  of  the  result,  and 
the  many  changes  of  form  which  the 
materials  undergo  before  they  reach 
perfection  renders  every  part  of  the 
work  interesting.  This  establishment 
was  fixed  here  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance from  the  City,  the  cheapness 
of  the  surrounding  woodl.and,  princi- 
pally pine,  and  the  healthiness  of  the 
air.  It  employs  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  boys  and  turns  out 
a  vast  deal  of  work.  At  present  they 
do  well.  Mr.  Deming  .larves,  the 
Agent,  was  very  civil  to  us  indeed,  and 
we  returned  to  our  house,  Swift's  now 
Hinckleys'  well  satisfied.  We  found 
our  party  reassembled,  the  hunters 
without  any  game,  and  Mr.  Walker 
with  a  Mr.  Merrick,  the  Clergyman 
of  the  town.  A  pleasant  and  a  very 
excellent  dinner,  and  then  off.  The 
house  is  very  well  kept  now,  and,  on 
the  whole,  T  know  no  place  I  could 
enjoy  myself  better  for  a  month  or 
two  than  here.  We  now  took  a  drive 
in  the  .same  barouche  across  the 
neck  of  land  called  Cape  Cod,  to  the 
water  on  the  other  side.  About 
twenty-two  miles,  and  as  ijleasant  a 
ride  a.s  I  ever  took  in  my  life.  The 
weather  was  magnificent,  and  the 
Coimfry    in    all    the    beauty    of    e.arly 
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vegetation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  the  course  of  many  years 
I  should  have  so  fine  an  opportunity 
to  see  this  section  of  country.  The 
season  has  been  uncommonly  wet,  and 
has,  therefore,  given  to  the  grass  and 
the  trees  a  degree  of  verdure  uncom- 
mon in  this  region.  The  people  are 
comfortable  and  independent.  I  saw 
no  poverty,  no  distress.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  greater  moral  spectacle 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  this 
of  the  victory  of  honest  industry  over 
the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate. 
The  orchards  seemed  loaded  with 
trees,  and  the  houses  and  grounds  in 
perfect  repair.  We  passed  through 
Falmouth,  and  reached  the  place  of 
destination  called  Wood's  Hole  or 
Woodville,  shortly  after  sunset.  It 
was  a  sort  of  headland,  jutting  out 
from  between  a  couple  of  small  bays, 
on  which  were  three  or  tour  houses, 
the  most  modern  of  which  was  the 
Hotel.  We  had  good  supper;  and,  af- 
ter a  little  conversation  with  a  curi- 
ous character  called  Hatch,  who  was 
summoned  for  further  operations  in 
the   morning,   we  retired. 

Thursday  17.  I  was  roused  early  to 
join  the  party,  who  proposed  to  go  out 
before  sunrise  to  catch  fish.  But, 
upon  reflecting  that  1  might  again  spoil 
the  sport.  I  concluded  that  I  would 
leave  my  father  to  go  with  I.  P.  Da- 
vis, and  myself  take  a  breakfast,  and 
dress  comfortably.  Thus  the  time 
el.apsed  between  sunrise  and  the  hour 
for  the  New  Bedford  steamboat.  My 
father  and  Mr.  Davis  having  returned 
with  moderate  success,  in  time,  we  all 
took  passage  in  a  very  good  boat  for 
Nantucket.  Our  pas.sage  of  about  five 
hours  stopping  a  few  minutes  at 
Holmes  Hole,  was  quite  favorable  and 
we  reached  this  singular  island  at 
about  3  o'clock.  iMy  father's  arrival 
had  been  expected,  and  there  was  a 
very  large  collection  of  people  as- 
sembled on  the  wharf,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  at  him.  This  is  never 
pleasant,  and,  v/ith  him,  particularly 
otherwise.  We  walked  up  to  the 
hotel,  a  very  indifferent  one  kept  by 
a  man  named  Starbuck;  and,  after  de- 
lay, obtained  our  accommodations. 
We  met  here  Profe-ssor  Silliman  and 
his  son,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine,  who 
were  ver.v  civil  to  us.  The  next  visitnr 
wa.*:  Mr.  C.  Bunker,"  whom  I  well 
recollected  as  a  classmate  of  my  elder 
brother  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
deputed  from  a  committee  to  invite 
us  to  attend  the  lecture  of  Profe.ssor' 
Silliman  uiion  Geology,  to  be  held  to- 
night. After  tea  we  went  and  heard 
the  subject  tliscu.ssed  of  the  coal 
formations,    and    the    remains    of    the 


saurl,  of  whom  Ctivier  has  made  so 
much.  Silliman  is  a  very  good  popu- 
lar lecturer,  and  succeeds  in  making 
a  dry  subject  quite  amusing.  My 
father  who  was  the  !ion  of  the  eve- 
ning, could  not  help  going  to  sleep, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  party; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  unavoidables. 
We  returned  home  and  had  one  or 
two  more  to  see  us,  Mr.  Aaron  Mit- 
chell, and  Professor  Silliman  himself. 
Friday  18.  The  town  of  Nantucket 
is  a  narrow  and  ill-looking  one,  but 
the  people  appear  industrious  and 
kindhearted.  Mr.  Burnall,  formerly 
a  senator  of  the  state  and  now  cashier 
of  the  bank,  called  and  we  accom- 
panied several  gentlemen  to  see  the 
new  wharf,  and  the  spermaceti  candle 
works  of  a  Mr.  Folger;  thence  to  the 
museum  which  they  are  commencing 
under  very  favorable  auspices;  and 
from  thence  to  the  tower  of  the  South 
church  to  see  the  view.  The  day  was, 
as  all  our  weather  has  been,  delight- 
ful. From  here  we  were  taken  to 
visit  a  private  school  of  a  Mr.  Pearse 
for  boys  and  the  Coffln  school,  so 
named  because  founded  by  Admiral 
Sir  Isaac  Coffin  for  the  descendants  of 
th"  hrst  Coffin  who  settled  in  Nan- 
tucket. 1'his  business  of  visiting 
schooLs,  ani.'  having  to  admire  whether 
you  do  or  not,  is  a  tax  levied  upon 
distinction.  Thus  the  morning  went. 
Mr.  Davis  had  arranged  a  party  to 
Siasconset,  and  we  accordingly  started 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  there.  A 
very  good  carriage  and  pair  of  horses 
took  us  seven  miles  to  a  little  settle- 
ment. Nantucket  is  a  curious  place. 
The  poverty  of  the  spot,  its  utter 
nakedness,  and  the  rich  subsistence  it 
affords  through  the  active  disposition 
of  its  citizens,  Si.asconset  is  the  Na- 
hant  of  this  community.  Originally  a 
fishing  settlement,  the  huts  were  grad- 
ually deserted  by  their  original  tenants, 
and  taken  by  the  comfortable  citizens 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  clear  air 
and  change  of  scene  for  the  two  sum- 
mer months.  They  are  all  of  a  simi- 
lar construction,  of  one  story,  and 
protected  from  the  external  air  by 
shingles  over  boards.  They  are  rare- 
ly painted,  and  probably  cost  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  to  build.  The 
houses  are  placed  within  a  very  few 
feet  of  each  other,  and  the  peoTile 
when  there  make  a  sort  of  general  so- 
ciety. There  is  a  primitive  simplicity 
which  is  amusing  to  imagine,  al- 
though perhaps  not  agreeable  to 
practice.  Everybody  in  the  settle- 
ment must  of  course  be  aware  of 
everybody's  daily  doings.  The  gossip 
must  all  be  of  each  other's  domestic 
matters,    with    the    usual    modicum    of 
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scaiulal.  We  rode  half  a  mile  farther 
to  Sancota  head,  the  highest  land  on 
the  island.  We  returned  to  the  neat 
inn  where  we  had  ordered  dinner,  and 
found  Mr.  Paine,  Dr.  Morton,  the  col- 
lector of  the  place,  Mr.  Biirnall.  a 
Dr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Athearn  who 
joined  our  part.v.  The  dinner  wa.s 
neat  and  composed  of  Nantucket 
dishes — chicken  chowdei',  pumpkins 
dressed  in  the  shell  and  corn  piidtlinss. 
Fi.sh  could  not  be  procured  in  time. 
The  neatness  of  everything  was  re- 
markable. Sever.al  more  gentlemen 
.ioined  us  after  dinner  and  took  us  to 
the  bowling'  alley:  but  we  had  prom- 
ised to  be  at  Nantucket  early,  so  we 
cut  it  ver.y  brief.  As  it  was,  we  had 
hardly  time  to  call  upon  Mr.  Fol.ger,"" 
the  old  gentleman  of  Nantucket.  I 
recollected  when  he  was  in  congres'^ 
many  years  ago,  .and  being  then  told 
of  this  fancy  of  his,  but  I  was  sur- 
prised when  he  showed  us  his  clock, 
which  gives  the  moon's  cycle  and  her 
daily  course  with  that  of  the  sun  and 
the  motions  of  the  nodes,  and  his  tele- 
scoiie,  even  to  the  glasses,  of  his  own 
making.  He  showed  us  also  the  tables 
for  Kncke's  Comet,  which  he  has 
made.  Mr.  Folger  has  got  into  some 
squabbles  with  the  rest  of  the  town, 
and  is  very  unpopular,  so  much  so 
that  I  think  he  is  not  properly  appre- 
ciated. He  is  a  mathematician  as 
well  as  an  observer:  hut  I  afterwards 
found  that  neither  Mr.  Paine  nor  Mr. 
Mitchell  admitted  he  could  see.  except- 
ing what  was  not  to  be  seen.  There 
is  no  knowing  what  to  decide  in  such 
cases.  A  prophet  is  rarely  honoured 
in  his  own  country.  AVe  hurried 
home  to  be  ready  for  the  next  lecture 
of  Professor  Silliman,  which  we  at- 
tended in  the  same  form.  The  va- 
rious iehthyolites  and  petrifications  of 
shells  made  the  lecture  amusing,  hut 
luit  so  much  so  .as  Last  e\'ening.  Ke- 
lurncd  home  prelty  well  fatigued 
with  our  day's  experience,  and  were 
glad,  after  dipping  into  the  Boston 
newsjiapers  of  vesterdav,   to   retire. 

Saturday,  19 — Weather  continues 
fine.  We  arose  early  and  made  our 
preparations  for  leaving.  After  hav- 
ing accompanied  Mr.  Stillman  to  the 
room  of  a  portrait  painter,  Mr.  Swain, 
who  appears  to  have  some  merit,  we 
walked  down  to  the  steamboat,  but 
it  was  not  quite  ready,  so  that  we 
waited  a  considerable  time  on  the 
wharf.  This  was  disagreeable  as  the 
knowledge  of  our  departure  was 
rai)idly  bringing  down  persons  to  the 
wharf.  The  presence  of  a  band,  with 
the  Circus  company  which  has  been 
performing    here    for    some    time    and 


which  was  now  leaving  with  us,  added 
to  the  noise  and  bustle.  This  band 
had  serenaded  my  father  last  even- 
ing: and  now,  when  the  steamboat 
rounded  off,  produced  quite  a  scenic 
effect.  Thus  we  left  this  singular 
community,  one  which  is  worth  see- 
ing, but  not  worth  envying.  Yet  I 
was  pleased  with  the  civilit.v  of  the 
people,  their  freedom  and  pomp,  and 
the  kindness  which  they  manifested. 
One  old  Captain  Myrick  especially 
drew  me  aside  and  expressed  so  much 
very  plain  but  honest  respect  for  our 
name,  that  I  felt  as  I  always  do  upon 
such  occasions,  that  there  is  some 
compensation  to  a  public  man  for  his 
trials  and  mortifications.  Our  pass- 
age across  the  shoals  to  the  Vineyard 
was  a  very  favorable  one,  and  here 
we  left  Mr.  Paine  whom  I  have  never 
known  much  before.  From  the  Vine- 
yard we  went  across  to  Woodville,  and 
then  over  the  fine  sheet  of  water 
called  Buzzards  bay  to  New  Bedford. 
The  band  again  struck  up  as  we  came 
up  to  the  wharf:  and,  no  sooner  did 
we  touch,  than  a  crowd  pushed  in, 
and  there  were  appearances  of  a  de- 
sign to  make  an  affair  of  the  recep- 
tion. My  father  manages  these  mat- 
ters very  awkwardly,  and  I,  feeling  no 
disposition  to  make  part  of  the  train 
to  follow  him  to  his  lodging,  took  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  'house  where 
we  were  expected,  and  got  there  be- 
fore him.  But  the  afternoon  was 
taken  up  by  the  various  visitors,  and 
by  looking  at  the  place.  New  Bedford 
is  an  offshoot  from  Nantucket,  and 
more  thriving  than  the  original  stem. 
Both  equally  depend  upon  the  whaling 
business,  which  is  now  carried  on  to 
an  extent  far  too  great  for  permanent 
success.  The  fortunes  suddenly  made 
at  this  place  have  poured  themselves 
out  upon  the  surface,  in  the  shape  of 
houses  and  grounds.  We  were  taken 
to  see  the  street,  which  has  lately 
risen  like  magic,  and  which  presents 
more  noble  looking  mansions  than  any 
iither  in  the  country.  In  the  most 
beautiful  and  expensive  one  we  were 
asked  to  go,  and  accordingly  went 
through  it.  It  belongs  to  a  Mr.  J.  A. 
Parker  'who  has  built  and  furnished  it 
in  a  manner  as  costly  as  any  of  the 
most  extravagant  of  the  modern 
hou.ses  in  Boston.  After  having  seen 
and  duly  admired,  we  went  to  Mr. 
Arnold's,  where  we  stopped.  He  took 
us  over  his  garden,  which  has  been 
laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  female  of  taste  is  perceptible 
in  it.  Having  .gone  through  it,  we 
were    ushered    into    the      house,      and 
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found  Mrs.  Arnold,  her  daughter,  and 
his  siBter.  to  whom  we  were  intrcKluced. 
Mrs.  Arnold  too  is  a  lad.v  as  there 
are  not  many.  A  considerable  number 
of  Bentlement  came  in  during  the 
evening,  but  circumstances  made  it 
wearisome  to  me.  After  a  beautiful 
fruit  collation  I  hurried  home  before 
the  rest   of  the  party. 

Sunday,  20.  The  morning  looked 
stormy,  as  our  friend  Captain  Myrick 
had  predicted;  but  it  rained  a  short 
time  only.  Our  parlor  at  this  house 
was  exceedingly  dark  and  rather 
gloomy;  and,  for  tlie  first  time  upon 
this  trip,  my  spirits  left  me.  I  at- 
tended divine  service  with  our  party 
at  the  Unitarian  church  and  heard  Mr. 
Edes,  a  young  man,  from  Leviticus 
19.19.  "Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  and  the  clergyman 
himself  who  is  settled  there,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Angler,  from  Luke  10.27.  "Thou 
shall  love  the  lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  mind."  A  singular  similarity  in 
the  topic  of  these.  Love,  discussed  by 
one  as  the  tie  of  earthly  relations; 
by  the  other,  spiritualised  into  a  heav- 
enly existence.  Angler's  mind  like  Mr. 
Frothingham's  is  a  very  delicately  re- 
fined one,  not  over  well  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  multitude,  but  pro- 
ducing style  and  beautiful  results.  An- 
gler has  more  imagination,  Mr. 
Frothingham  more  polish.  I  am  glad 
the  former  has  secured  so  favorable  a 
position,  and  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
maintain  it;  but  the  trials  of  a 
clergyman  in  these  days  pass  belief 
and  I  much  fear  that  he  is  destined 
to  encounter  them.  We  remained  at 
home  all  day,  and,  for  want  of  better 
books,  I  amused  myself  with  Peter 
Pindar's  Lusiad.  The  world  has  much 
changed  in  half  a  century,  for  were 
Pindai  to  write  again  the  chances 
wojld  be  strongly  against  his  making 
any  headway  at  all.  He  would  now  be 
voted  out  of  society  as  coarse  and  vul- 
gar. We  had  some  visitors  occasion- 
ally through  the  day  and  evening,  Mr. 
Morton  Davis,  Judge  Davis,  M.\  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  S.  Rodman,  and  in  the  even- 
ing Mr.  Tallman,"  an  old  Quaker  who 
came  in  and  sat  with  his  hat  on  and 
thou'd  and  thee'd  his  friend  Adams 
in  regular  form  and  after  the  most 
approved  manner.  There  is  something 
not  unpleasant  in  all  this — so  much 
depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  a 
thing  is  done.  Perhaps  upon  the 
principle  of  the  thing  the  Quakers  are 
right.  Mr.  Arnold  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  with  us. 

Monday,    21.      The    morning    again 


looked  threatening  and  again  cleared 
away,  giving  us  a  bright  day.  After 
breakfast  we  were  visited  by  numbers 
of  people.  Mr.  William  Rotch  among 
others — an  old  Quaker  gentleman  of 
76,  but  fine  looking,  and  very  solid. 
He  is  the  father  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  and 
all  the  present  family.  His  grand- 
father moved  from  Nantucket  in  1769 
and  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  town. 
I  like  this.  There  is  something  re- 
spectable in  it.  The  stage  called  for 
us  at  nine,  and  soon  put  New  Bedford 
behind  us.  Circumstances  conspired 
to  make  my  stay  there  the  least 
agreeable  portion  of  my  excursion. 
But  this  as  it  may,  our  route  today  lay 
through  the  flourishing  places  of  Fair- 
haven,  Rochester,  Middleborough, 
Bridgewater,  where  we  had  a  very 
good  dinner.  West  Bridgewater, 
Stoughton  to  Milton  bridge,  where  we 
stopped.  A  most  flourishing  series  oi 
villages,  built  up  by  industry.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  is  made  up  of 
the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
bring  it  forward  faster  than  the  rich- 
er natural  productions  of  her  neigh- 
bors do  them.  The  stage  did  not  upon 
this  day  pass  through  Quincy,  so  that 
I  hired  a  little  carryall  which  took 
my  father  and  myself  to  his  house 
in  a  few  minutes.  Thus  ended  a  little 
pleasure  party  of  a  week,  carried 
through  as  few  such  ever  can  be  in 
this  world,  without  a  single  failure  by 
accident,  or  one  disagieeable  incident 
of  any  sort  or  kind.  It  seemed  as  if 
nature  and  man  had  conspired  to 
make  the  whole  thing  one  of  the  hap- 
piest periods  man  can  experience,  and 
the  most  delightful  he  can  remember. 

J.   Q.  O.  Diary. 

Wednesday,  27  September,  1843. — 
Hurried  back  to  Mr.  Edward  Brooks's, 
at  whose  door  his  father  was  step- 
ping into  my  carriage,  and  we  drove 
to  the  depot  of  the  New  Bedford  rail- 
way, which  we  reached  on  tht  stroke 
of  four;  stpped  into  the  car,  and  were 
off.  with  scarcely  time  to  greet  Mr. 
Grinnell  who  was  waiting  for  us  there. 
At  half  past  six  we  alighted  from 
the  cars  and  stepped  into  Mr.  Gdinnell's 
carriage  at  New  Bedford.  They  call 
it  55  miles;  it  may  be  50.  The  road 
is  half  the  way  the  same  as  that  to 
Providence;  but  the  movement  is  so 
rapid  that  tht-re  is  scarcely  time  to 
count  the  towns  through  which  we 
pass  on  the  road.  There  was  a 
cavalcade  of  firemen  with  lighted 
torches  at  the  depot,  who  escorted 
us    to    Mr.    Grinnell's"    house,    and    a 
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crowd  of  boys  followed  us  shouting 
to  the  great  consternation  of  Mr. 
Grinnell's  horses;  to  no  small  personal 
danger  and  great  annoyance  to  us 
all.  Yet  it  was  meant  in  honor  to 
me,  of  which  1  was  duly  sensible  in 
gratitude  to  him  who  disposes  of  the 
minds  of  men.  Numbers  of  visitors 
came  into  Mr.  Grinnell's  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  among  whom  the  se- 
lectmen of  the  town,  the  chairman  of 
whom  Mr.  Congdon,  told  me  tliat  they 
would  come  tomorrow  at  12  o'clocli 
and  take  me  to  the  town  liall  and  in- 
troduce me  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Bedford. 

New  Bedford,  Thursday  2S,  Septem- 
I)er,  1843. — I  slept  till  the  day 
dawned  upon  my  chamber  from  the 
east,  and  without  losing  time  I  saw 
the  sun  rise  in  glory,  from  my  win- 
dows. I  wrote  with  assiduity  till 
breakfast  time  and  finislied  the  diary 
of  yesterday.  After  breakfast,  Mr. 
Griiinell  took  Mr.  Broolcs  and  me  in 
Iris  carriage,  first  to  see  his  father, 
a  very  neat  clad  and  gravely  dignified 
"old  man,  who  told  me  he  was  just  ten 
years  older  than  myself,  being  just 
"turned  of  his  86th  year.  He  has  en- 
joyed sound  health  till  within  two  or 
three  years,  but  is  now  infirm  with 
rheumatic  complaints.  Our  next  visit 
was  to  Mrs.  Russell,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Grinnell.  an  old  lady  of  82,  also  of 
the  Society  of  FViends.  She  lives  in 
a  large  square  wooden  house,  which 
has  been  removed  fronr  a  street  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  which  it  now" 
stands.  And  our  third  visit  was  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  in  the  same 
house  where  we  met  an  evening  party 
in  September,  1835.  The  year  after 
which  they  went  to  Europe,  and  trav- 
elled three  years.  Their  house  was 
then  graceful  and  comfortable,  and 
furnished  with  elegance,  and  at  great 
cost.  It  is  now  embellislied  with 
many  articles  of  exquisite  luxury  from 
Italy,  so  that  it  is  like  a  second  prince- 
ly palace.  Mr.  Arnold  was  not  at 
home,  but  Mrs.  Arnold  received  and 
treated  us  with  a  profusion  of  flow- 
ers and  of  fruits — grapes,  pears  and 
peaches.  We  returned  to  Mr.  Grin- 
nell's at  12  and  found  waiting  there 
the  selectmen,  Congdon.  .Stnwland,''^ 
and  Kempton,  with  whom  I  went  in  a 
carria.ge  to  the  town  'hall,  a  new  stone 
and  spacious  building.  There  on  the 
platform,  where  the  selectmen  have 
their  seats,  Mr.  Con.gdon  addressed 
me    in    a    speech,    carefully    composed 


and  handsomely  delivered  of  about 
20  minutes — and  introduced  me  to  the 
meeting  composed  entirely  of  men.  I 
answered  him  in  a  speech  of  half  an 
hour,  lilie  all  the  other  extraordinary 
and  extemporaneous  speeches  that  I 
have  been  doomed  to  deliver,  a 
source  to  me  of  deep  mortification 
from  the  consciousness  how  flat  and 
impotent  is  every  effort  of  mine  of 
tills  kind;  and  I  was  on  tiiis  occa- 
sion more  than  usually  dull.  After  the 
speeches  came  the  shalcing  of  liands 
for  half  an  hour.  I  met  there  un- 
expectedly Dr.  Thomas  Robbins  of 
Mattapoisett.  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr. 
Grinnell  went  to  the  hall,  but  did  not 
come  on  the  platform.  The  selectmen 
returned  witli  me  and  left  me  at  Mr. 
Grinnell's  where  there  was  a  small 
party  of  12  to  dine.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Peabody  and  Mr.  Arnold  were  of  the 
company.  Discussion  upon  theatrical 
entertainments.  At  4  o'clock  the  se- 
lectmen came  and  took  me  to  Mrs. 
Howland's,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  ladies  had  assembled,  and 
received  my  very  respectful  saluta- 
tions. Mr.  Grinnell  came  with  Mr. 
Brooks  and  took  us  to  ride  over  the 
river,  and  round  the  town  of  Fair- 
haven.  We  returned  to  Mrs.  Grinnell's. 
where  there  was  a  large  evening  par- 
ty; ladies  and  gentlemen  to  meet  us. 

New  Bedford,  Friday  29,  Septem- 
ber, 1843. — A  cold,  and  hoarse  sore 
throat  is  one  of  the  sequences  to  my 
speech  at  the  town  hall  yesterday;  yet 
I  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  awoke 
this  morning  with  the  dawn  well  ad- 
vanced. I  saw  the  sun  rise  glorious 
in  front  of  my  window,  but  had  no 
time,  but  to  dress  and  pack  my  trunk 
for  departure.  At  a  quarter  past  six 
■we  breakfasted — then  took  leave  of 
Mrs.  Grinnell  and  the  young  ladies, 
to  the  railroad  depot,  and  accom- 
panied us  to  Boston.  The  train  started 
from  the  depot  precisely  at  7.  and 
we  landed  at  the  depot  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Common  in  Boston  at 
ten. 


Before  the  meeting  adjourned.  Pres- 
ident Cushman  introduced  Mrs  Clem- 
ent Swift,  who  presented  the  society 
in  behalf  of  Allen  Russell  ond  Mrs. 
John  A.  Russell,  a  valuable  old  deed 
which  bears  the  signature  of  Samuel 
Hunt,  the  first  ordained  minister  of 
the      town   of    Dartmouth. 

By  this  deed  in   1722.  Jonathan  Del- 
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■mo.  of  Dartmouth,  who  playi'd  a 
liroiuinent  part  hi  the  iiidian  wars, 
■fiiiveyed  to  Jo.seph  Russell  130  acres 
of  land  in  Dartmouth.  The  land  in- 
volved included  a  parcel  of  the  north 
side  of  the  Mattapoisctt  road,  anoth- 
er, farther  north,  in  "New  Boston"; 
and  a  third,  to  the  eastward,  near 
the  Rochester  line. 

The  deed  was  acknowledged  before 
Col.  Seth  Pope,  as  justice  of  the 
peace;  and  received  and  recorded  at 
Bristol,  Oct.  20,  1723,  by  Samuel  How- 
land,  register.  The  names  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  Hunt  appeared  upon  the 
deed  as  witnesses. 


Henry  B.  Worth  called  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  Bristol 
where  the  deed  was  recorded,  is  the 
present  Bristol,  R.  I.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  county  seat  of  the  county  of 
Bristol.  Massachusetts,  which  extend- 
ed to  Narragansett  Bay.  In  1741,  the 
tinvn  of  Bristol  was  annexed  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
hold  all  the  deeds  that  had  been  re- 
corded there;  but  interested  Massa- 
chusetts jieople  had  been  quicker  and 
the  Massachusetts  deeds  had  been 
domiciled  at  Tnunton  before  the  au- 
thorities at  Bristol  could  take  action 
to  prevent  their  removal. 


MARDI  GRAS  — PART  IV 

MARCH   4,  1919 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety's Mardi  Gras  party  held  last  night 
in  the  .limathaii  Bourne  memorial  and 
the  rooms  '<(  the  society,  was  a  genu- 
ine novelty,  the  most  unique  and  in- 
teresting  that  has  taken  on  Johnny- 
calie  Hill  for  many  years. 

The  whaling  bark  Lagoda  was 
dressed  for  the  event.  colors  were 
hoisted  to  the  mast-head,  and  from 
jibboom  to  peak  of  the  mainmast, 
thence  to  the  boom  of  the  mizzenmast. 
red  and  blue  electric  lights  blazed.  No 
whaler  was  ever  decked  quite  so  gaily 
as  was  the  Lagoda  last  night,  and  the 
members  of  the  society,  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  the  half-sized 
model  of  the  whaleship  that  sailed  the 
seas  so  successfully  for  the  famous 
whaling  merchant,  discovered  some- 
thing  that   they   had    missed. 

Around  the  ship  the  dancers  slid 
on  the  slippery  waters,  and  they  could 
not  have  been  more  glassy  had  they 
been  oiled.  The  crew  evidently  not 
only  holy-stoned  the  deck  of  the  mu- 
seum, lint  waxed  it  with  high  grade 
spermaciti  also. 

As  the  bells  of  the  ship  sounded  the 
half  hours  from  eight  to  twelve,  the 
Orpheus  quartet.  Messrs.  Drew.  Kirk- 
bam,  .Jenney  and  Macy  sang  chanties. 
They  began  with  "Blow  the  Man 
Down."  and  proceeded  to  get  the  ship 
underway  for  a  cruise  with  "Haul  on 
the  Bowlin'."  "Rio  Grande."  "Blow 
My  Bully  Boys.  Blow/'  and  "The  Cap- 
stan Bar."  all  of  which  gave  the  tar- 
ty a  salty  flavor,  even  though  chanties 
and  whalers  are  not  closely  associated 
in   the   history  of   the   whale   Pshery. 

Captain  Fred  R.  Fish  commanded 
the  Lagoda  on  this  festive  voyage  and 
he  was  a.  whaleman  to  the  life,  and 
his  fringe  of  whisK-ers  descended  di- 
rect from  the  type  of  men  who  went 
hunting  lilubber. 

Although  an  upright  piano  was 
hoisted  on  deck,  the  staunch  craft 
had  no  list  to  port.  One  part  of 
the  crew  were  busy  playing  waltzes, 
two  steps  and  fox  trots  throughout 
the  watch  from  S  to  12.  and  many 
who  came  merely  to  look  on  were 
tempted   to   dance  a   liit. 


Many  pictures,  not  a  few  of  them 
associated  with  New  Bedford's  whal- 
ing industry,  painted  by  Clifford  W. 
Ashley,  are  hung  in  the  museum,  and 
this  exhibit  attracted  much  attention. 
During  intermission  guests  ventured 
aboard  the  Lagoda  and  into  the  cabin 
of  Captain  Fish,  anxious  to  see  how 
the   inside  of  a  whaler  looked. 

Ice  cream,  candy  and  favors  were 
sold  during  the  evening,  and  guests 
found  that  they  were  in  the  low-price 
district.  Ice  cream  and  punch  were 
served  in  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  museum,  this  department 
Ijeing  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Nat  C.  Smith. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Howland,  Mrs.  Fred  R. 
Fish  and  Mrs.   Robert  A.  Terry. 

Favors  were  spread  under  the  bows 
of  the  Lagoda  in  the  canoe  from  the 
Orient,  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Cary  was  in 
charge,  assisted  by  Mrs.  George  Hale 
Reed  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Tripp,  who 
wore  an   Egyptian   costume. 

The  candy  table  was  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  ^V.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Cummings,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Broughton  and  Mrs.  David  D. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Pratt  wore  a  Grecian 
costume. 

About  2.50  people  were  glad  that 
they  located  barli  Lagoda.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  unique  party,  the 
society  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  many  people  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
country.  Whaling  craft  of  the  type 
of  the  Lagoda  are  almost  extinct,  and 
soon  this  craft  in  the  Bourne  memor- 
ial museum  will  be  all  that  is  left  of 
the  famous  whaling  fleet  that  brought 
wealth   to  New  Bedford. 

The  general  committee  in  charge  of 
the  festivities  last  evening  included 
Herbert  E.  Cushman.  chairman;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Taber,  Harry 
L.  Pope.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Fish. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Howland,  Harry  V.  Ja- 
son. Seth  J.  Besse,  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Cary.  Mr.  Jason  rigged  the  Lagoda 
with  electric  lights  and  found  the 
standing  rigging  all  in  tip-top  condi- 
tion.    Not  a  weak  strand  on  the  ship. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

MARCH   24,    1919 


Announcement  ot  a  most  valuable 
and  appreciated  gift  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  was  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  ot"  the  organiza- 
tion, held  in  the  hall  ot  the  Library 
building  last  evening.  The  gift  is  the 
collection  of  whaling  logs  and  ivories 
made  l)y  the  late  Andrew  Snow,  Jr., 
and  the  donor,  Mrs.  Snow,  stipulates 
that  it  shall  be  arranged  as  a  special 
collection  and  occupy  a  suitable  place 
in  the  rooms. 

President  Cushman  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  ilrs.  Snow,  with  re- 
gard to  the  gift: 

"South  Dartmouth,   -Mass. 
".My  Dear  Mr.  Cushman: 

"As  you  may  know,  my  husband 
had  a  valuable  collection  of  whaling 
loss — about  400,  all  catalogued— i-also 
many  interesting  and  good  specimens 
of  the  whale  ivory.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  present  them  to  the  Historical 
society,  providing  they  can  be  ar- 
ranged as  a  special  collection  and  An- 
drew Snow,  Jr.'s.  and  occupy  a  .suitable 
place  in  the  rooms. 

"I   write  you.   thinking  you    may   I)e 
interested  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
communicate  with  me  about  them. 
"Yours  sincerely. 

"B.  B.  Snow. 

"March  17,  IftlS." 

In  addition  to  the  log  books  the  col- 
lection includes  81  pieces  of  ivory,  77 
canes  and  a  smoking  set.  After  ex- 
pressing his  gratiiication  at  the  gift, 
President  Cushman  said  that  the  col- 
lection had  been  brought  to  the  so- 
ciety's rooms,  and  that  a  suitable 
place  for  it  would  be  provided  as  soon 
as  Curator  Wood   returned   home. 

fpon  the  motion  of  Henry  B. 
Worth  it  %vas  voted  that  the  gift  be 
accepted,  and  that  a  written  vote  of 
thanks  be  sent  to  Mrs.   Snow. 

Otficers  wer^j  elected   as  follows; 

President — Herbert    E.    Cushman. 

Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp. 
Oliver  Prescott. 

Treasujer — Frederic  H.  Taber. 

Directors  for  thi'ee  years — William 
W.  Crapo,  Walton  Ricketson,  Edward 
li.   Macomber. 

Director  for  two  years — F.  Gill)crt 
Hinsdale. 

The  annual  report  ot  the  treasurer 
was  as  follows: 


Hffript.s. 

IDIS. 

March   25 — Balance    $      24M7 

Dues:   Arrears 14;i.iiii 

Current    12H0.0O 

Advance     34.00 

Sustaining   memberships 625.00 

]->i\'idends     24(5.00 

Admission    fees    399.25 

Interest    1 42.5t; 

Comnionwealtl)    of   Mass 5'j!,S!I 

X.   B.  Cotton  Mill  bond  coupons  .37.50 

Sale   of   postals    52.110 

L"an    200.00 

Proceeds    lawn    fete 3.45 

Proceeds  Manli  Gras    119. S3 


?33S4.35 

IJJNlllirNf  Ult'lllK, 

Frank    Wood    to   Jan.    1-st $  500.00 

t'lias.  W.  Smith  to  .March   23....  S45.iiO 
H.    E.   Walilgren    to   Nov.    1st,    in 

full    375.00 

Postal   oar<ls    117.74 

Loans  repaid   2!l!).7!i 

Insurance     40,S.05 

Coal    35.40 

Sundry    bills    t)fi7.S'.i 

Balance     135. 4S 


$33S4.: 
FREDBRIC   il.   T.\BER, 

Treasurer. 
,\lipro\-r(I : 

OLIVER  F.  BROWN.  Auditor. 
.March   20,   191S. 

March   24,    P.UO. 

.A.ssets. 

X.    B.    Institution    for    Savings, 

Lyceum    fun<l    $    1,777.: 

X.    B.    Institution    for    Savings. 

life     membership     fund      (42 

members)     

X.    B.    Institution    for    .Savings, 

t'.arolin<'    O.    Seabury    fund.. 
.V.    B.    Institution    for   .Savings, 

.Annie     .M.     Washburn     fund. 
X.    B.    Institution    for   .Savings, 

Clement   .N'.   .Swift   fund 

.N.  I;.  Five  Cents  Savings  bank, 

Lyceum   fund    

.\.  B.  Five  Cents  .Savings  bank. 

life     memberships    fund     (12 

members)     

$500    .v.     P..    Cotton    Mill    bond 

iCaruline    o.    Seaburv    fund) 
.?IIIOO    .V.    1;.    ('otton    Mill    bond 

(.Ruth    L.   Smith    fund) 

15   shares   Jleclianics   National 

bank    

3    shares    Jlerchants    National 

bank    


1,050.00 

50.00 

100.00 

25.00 

I.IGS.IS 

300.00 

450.00 

1,000.00 

2,300.00 

012.00 

Real  estate  and  buildings: 
Bethel    St.    building.  .  $45,000 
Water    St.    building..      4,700 

Land 4,600   54,300.00 

Gosnold    Island    1.00 

Museum    1.00 

Cash    135.48 


$63,269.93 

Liubilitit'S. 

3  notes  for  $290  each    $S70.00 

FREDERIC  H.   TABER, 

Treasurer. 
Approved: 

OLIVER    K.    BROWN,   Auditor. 
March   20,   1919. 

Mr.  Tal)er  stated  that  the  society 
has  at  i>i'esent  oT  life  menil>ers,  and 
7S2  annual  members. 

The  report  of  the  curator,  read  by 
President  Cushman.  was  as  follows: 

"From  Del  Mar  facing  the  Pacific, 
we  send  to  j'ou  on  Buzzards  Bay 
Greeting.  Many  a  day,  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  beautiful  inn  where 
we  are  staying,  I  have  watched  tin- 
backs  spouting  not  far  off  shore,  and 
have  felt  that  we  were  surrounded 
with  something  of  our  home  atmo- 
sphere. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  almost  invari- 
alily  when  we  mention  New  Bedford 
to  the  people  we  meet  in  California,  a 
peculiai'  sort  of  smile  that  we  ha\'e 
learned  to  look  for  flits  over  their 
faces,  and  we  are  sure  these  words 
will  follow:  'Oh,  yes.  that  is  where 
they  have  that  awful  hotel.'  We  own 
up  at  once  that  that  is  the  place  and 
then  try  in  a  quiet  way  to  mention 
some  things  in  New  Bedford  that  we 
are  proud  of,  and  the  chief  of  these 
are  the  wonders  of  the  JIuseum  of 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical   Society. 

"So  although  we  are  thousands  of 
miles  awa.v,  and  our  life  so  different 
from  our  life  at  home,  we  are  really 
keeping  in  touch  with  you.  Through 
newspapers  and  letters,  we  know 
about  the  Mardi  Gras  celebration,  and 
today  we  have  heard  of  the  wonder- 
ful gift  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Snow  to  the 
society.  Although  last  in  point  of 
time,  I  would  place  it  first  in  our  ac- 
cessions, because  it  certainly  ranks 
first  in  importance. 

Frank  Wood.  Curator. 

The  letter  wa.s  accompanied  by  the 
following   list   of   gifts   to   the   society: 

E.state  Edward  F.  Maxfield — Work- 
ing model  of  steam  pump  made  by 
Mr.   Maxfield. 

Mrs.  David  Kempton — Five  books 
and  lithograph  of  the  Boston 
Massacre. 

Charles  M.  Hussey — Blubber  hook, 
vised   in  Arctic   whaling. 


Mrs.  A.  Martin  Pierce,  in  name  of 
her  late  husband,  a  painting  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford. 

Miss  :Mary  Rodman.  Concord — Oil 
painting  of  Fort  Phoenix,  1863,  and 
three  silver  spoons. 

Miss  Emily  Hussey — Old  letters  and 
documents. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hussey  and  Miss 
Annie  Wing — Old  iron  cannon  taken 
from   whaleship   Charles  W.   Morgan. 

James  F.  Tripp.  Fairhaven — Cluster 
barnacles  taken  from  bottom  bark 
Mary  Ann,   1862. 

Edward  Merrill,  New  York — History 
of  Massachusetts  by  Alden  Bradford, 
1835. 

Miss  Mary  Leonard — Earthenware 
tea  pot. 

Gideon  Allen,  Jr. — Copy  of  the  poet- 
ical works  Dr.  Johnson,  Smolett  and 
Goldsmith,   1810. 

William  W.  Crapo — New  Bedford 
directories.    1915-1916. 

W.  L.  G.  Brown — Interesting  frame 
made  on   board  of  a  whaler. 

Fioland  Macy — Wooden  letter  press 
(very  old). 

Mrs.  Horatio  C.  Allen — Daguerreo- 
type of  George  Howland,   Senior. 

Miss  Leila  Allen — Old  hook,  be- 
longed   to  Gilbert   and   Eliza  Allen. 

Miss  Clara  Bennett — Old  letters  and 
documents. 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Cushman — A  very 
fine  figure-head  from  the  old  whale- 
ship    "Marcia." 

Thomas  B.  Akin — A  most  interest- 
ing panorama  of  Fairhaven,  painted 
on  wood  by  his  father,  the  late 
Francis  T.  Akin,  when  a  boy. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wood — Framed  litho- 
graph of  S.  S.  Ocean  Queen,  com- 
manded by  her  father,  the  late  Charles 
P.    Seabury. 

Lindsey  W.  Poole — On  Oct.  19, 
1872,  the  bark  Ansel  Gibbs,  belong- 
ing to  Jonathan  Bourne,  was  lost  at 
Marble  Island,  Hudson  Bay.  Mr. 
Poole,  who  was  one  of  the  ship's  of- 
ficers, has  presented  the  society  with 
a  native  stone  stove  which  was  used 
b,v  him  on  the  island  during  the  winter 
of  1872-7."!.  I  would  add  that  we  are 
the  owner  of  the  log  book  kept  on  this 
voyage. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Johnson.  Fall  River — 
various  articles  of  interest  and  brought 
home  by  her  father,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  New  Bedford  whalers. 

William  B.  Smith — An  old  and 
unique   clothes  wringer. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Mayhew — Shell  coml>s. 

Miss  Marjory  Thayer,  Marion — Oil 
painting   ship    "China." 

Hiram  W.  Look — Colored  lithograph 
town  and   harbor  of  Apia. 

Sherman  T.  Fearing — Ships  protest 
Captain  William  Gibbs,  1813.  Inden- 
ture  William  Williams,    1793. 


Mary  E.  Brown — (a  bequest)  Cup 
and  saucer,  one  of  a  set  of  six  re- 
ceived by  Jlial  Cushman  as  part  of 
a  prize  when  he  was  on  the  privateer 
"Providence"  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  also  a  swift 
made  on  ship  "Prov.,"  1838. 

Mrs.  Augusta  A.  C.  Harvey,  Lake- 
ville — A  beautiful  coverlet,  made  by 
Mrs.  Xathan  Clark  on  the  Clark  farm, 
right  after  the  war  of  1776. 

Mrs.  John  Eldridge — ]3r.  Kane'.s 
Arctic  Expedition,  two  volumes. 

William  Arthur  Wing — Water  colo'.' 
of  Perry  Wing's  .school  house,  which 
was  located  on  Fountain,  now  School 
street,  just  east  of  Sixth  street. 

Miss  Annie  Bennett,  BellviUe — \ 
large   dressed  doll. 

Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Gifford,  Horseneck — 
Drip  stone  and  bowl  used  on  a  whale 
ship  to  filter  water. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Henry 
H.  Worth: 

"The  society  has  held  two  meetin^T^, 
one  Feb.  25,  11)19,  in  the  Public  [li- 
brary building,  when  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Cushman  read  the  compilation  of  Mr. 
Crapo,  including  the  extracts  from  the 
Adams  diaries.  The  other  was  the 
Mardi  Gras  party  in  the  Bourne  mu- 
seum, 'in  and  about  the  good  ship 
Lagoda.' 

"At  the  annua!  meeting  in  191S, 
Henry  M.  Plummer  was  elected  a  di- 
rector for  three  years.  SubsetpienM.v 
it  proved  that  he  would  not  be  aiile 
to  serve,  and  the  executive  lioard  se- 
lected F.  Gilbert  Hinsdale  to  lill  the 
vacancy  for  the  balance  of  that  .year. 

"The  membership  of  the  soinety  re- 
nuxins  at  a  reassuring  figure,  consid- 
ering the  influences  that  might  cause 
some  to  withdraw.  Si.x  new  memVjei.-i 
were  admitteil.  23  died  and  70  resigned, 
making  a  net  loss  of  87.  Thi.?  leaves 
the  present  membership  81:),  compris- 
ing 37  life  members  and  782  annual 
members.  The  members  who  Iiavo 
died  are  as  follows:  Roland  K.  Vshley, 
Daniel  B.  Fearing,  Thomas  R.  Plum- 
mer, Andrew  Snow,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alice 
Tucker,  James  E.  Moore,  George  R. 
Phillips,  Margaret  Earl  Wood,  Cath- 
erine W.  Chandler,  Sarah  E.  Worth, 
Mrs.  Horatio  Allen  (wife  of  Gideon 
Allen,  Jr.),  Allen  Russell,  Abram  T. 
Kdd.v,  Fran<'is  A.  Aiken,  David  I^. 
Parker,  Theodore  F.  Tillinsh.ist.  Mrs 
.Mary  K.  Potter,  Clement  X.  Swift, 
Stephen  E.  Parker,  William  Thompson, 
Clarence  A,  Cook,  Catherine  Howland, 
Mrs.   George  X.   Alden. 

"Then  classes  from  tlie  puljlic 
schools  have  visited  the  buildings,  the 
teachers  and  number  of  pupils  b;ing 
as  follows:  Miss  Bennett,  29;  Miss 
McAfee,  32;  Miss  Rodman,  42;  Miss 
Killigrew   and    Miss   uleason,    4.'!;    Mrs. 


Smead,  48;  Miss  Sturtevant,  30;  Mi.ss 
Taylor,  42;  Miss  Dalton,  44;  Miss  Win- 
cli  ester,   15, 

"Previous  to  185  0,  it  had  been  the 
rule  among  the  Society  of  Friends  not 
to  allow  gravestones  in  their  burial 
places,  nor  to  have  the  members  of 
families  buried  in  groups.  Therefore, 
when  the  modern  system  of  perpetu,il 
care  was  instituted,  it  was  impossible 
to  apply  it  to  these  ancient  ceme- 
teries. After  1850.  stones  of  a  lim- 
ited size  were  permitted,  and  the  later 
graves  were  identified,  but  thousands 
were  without  identification.  As  the 
perpetual  care  plan  depended  upon 
endowments  from  families  of  persons 
whose  graves  could  lie  located,  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  provide  for 
the  older  sections,  and  in  sonie  places, 
as  at  Xantucket,  large  grounds  were 
sadly  neglected,  until  pubUc -spirited 
citizens  were  moved  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions large  enough  to  provide 
care  for  the   entire   burial   ground. 

"The  cemetery  adjoining  the  old 
Friends  Meeting  House  north  of  Rus- 
sells  Mills,  the  use  of  which  l.egan 
soon  after  1700,  was  an  instance 
where  a  similiar  situation  was  antici- 
pated by  Miss  Sarah  Howland,  late  of 
Dartmouth,  who  provided  a  Ijeiiuest 
of  $4000,  the  income  from  which  was 
to  be  expended  in  its  care  and  preser- 
vation. She  named  the  Old  DartTioulh 
society  as  trustee,  and  the  probate 
court  approved  the  appointment. 

"The  executor  of  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  B.  Greene,  widow  of  Robert 
B.  Greene,  had  notified  this  fociety 
that  it  is  one  of  the  residuary  legatees 
in  said  will,  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  substantial  amount  will  bo  r-iceived 
in  the  distribution. 

"There  has  been  no  research  work 
accomplished  during  the  past  yea'",  for 
the  conclusive  reason  that  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  war  activities. 
Demands  crowding  from  ever.,'  direc- 
tion and  the  unprecedented  and  in- 
ten.se  endeavor  of  the  peoiile,  l(?ft  no 
opportunity  to  consider  incidents  of 
history,  and  the  multitudes  rushing 
from  one  office  to  another  provec.  ihat 
they  had  no  concern  except  1  -r  the 
present  object.  This  condition  was 
appreciated  by  the  research  section, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  engage 
individuals  in  delving  into  the  pa.s-.. 
Consequently  there  nas  been  no  inib- 
lication  of  the  society.  But  matter 
has  been  compiled  which  will  be 
jirinted  in  Bulletin  Xo.  47  in  the  near 
future. 

"Some  years  ago  William  W.  Crapo 
learned  that  ex-President  John  Quincy 
Adams  kept  a  journal  of  his  travels 
and  described  a  trip  to  Xew  Bedford 
when  Mr.  Crapo  was  a  lad.  Investi- 
gation   proved    that    there    were    two 
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visits  to  this  city,  and  the  events  were 
described  not  only  in  the  diary  of  the 
cx-iHi'sident,  liut  also  in  the  journal  of 
his  son.  Charles  Francis,  later  famojs 
as  aniliassador  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  Civil  war.  Copies  of  these  have 
been  obtained  and  presented  to  the 
society  by  Mr.  Crapo.  with  his  irtro- 
duction,  and  will  be  printed  with  ex- 
planatory notes  in  the  next  Bulletin. 

"These  diaries  and  journals  are  not 
only  of  fascinating  interest  to  the 
reader,  but  are  also  of  historical  value 
to  a  student.  One  of  innumeral.de  il- 
lustrations can  be  cited.  The  ques- 
tion was  undecided  at  Nantucket  Vvhen 
the  old  vestry  of  the  Congregat-o.nal 
society  was  built.  Traditions  were 
numerous,  not  all  in  agreement,  but 
no  delinite  proof.  The  diary  of  .Judge 
Benjamin  Lynde  was  printed,  de- 
scribing a  visit  in  1732  to  the  island, 
to  preside  at  the  trial  of  an  Indian 
for  murder.  He  attended  a  church 
service  and  heard  'Mr.  White  preach 
very  well  at  the  new-built  Presby- 
terian Meeting  house.'  Here  is  the 
best  indication  when  the  building  was 
erected   and   settled    the   question. 

"On  the  road  east  from  Lunds  Cor- 
ner across  the  bridge  was  a  famous 
house  vacated  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  rubbish  that  was  left  was  found 
a  manuscript  account  of  .i  journey  on 
horseljack  l)y  a  father  and  son.  po5- 
sildy  Edward  and  Jacob  Bennett,  in 
.June,  ISOO,  from  Long  Plain  to  .^lont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  and  Saratoga,  returning 
home  after  an  absence  of  one  month. 
No  Quaker  minister  ever  wrote  more 
in  detail  concerning  incidents  and  per- 
sons, nor  in  better  method  and  style 
for  the  purpose.  This  pamphlet  was 
given  to  the  Old  Dartmouth,  and 
sometime  may  be  used  for  one  of  its 
publications,  in  connection  with  a  pa- 
per on  the  Quaker  emigrations  tion. 
Dartmouth  before  1800.  These  move- 
ments of  considerable  numbers  of 
Friends  from  southern  New  England 
to  the  new  lands  along  the  line  to  the 


far  west,  undertaken  in  the  days  when 
poor  roads  rendered  travel  dangerous 
as  well  as  slow,  brings  to  the  atten- 
tion a  phase  of  character  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  solid  and  staid  Quaker, 
the  embodiment  of  conservative 
thought  and  action.  And  yet  many  of 
them  manifest  a  roving  tendency;  and 
the  sul)ject  is  full  of  interest  when  it 
is  discovered  that  through  Vermont, 
western  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  in  states  further  west  may  be 
found  communities  where  families 
h.ave  the  same  names  as  are  enrolled 
on  the  records  of  F'riends  in  Bristol 
county  and  Rhode  Island.  Old  jour- 
nals furnish  the  details  needed  for 
such  a  jiaper." 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was 
adopted,  providing  for  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  the  secretar.v. 
treasurer  and  one  other  member,  to 
have  control  and  management  of  all 
real  and  personal  estate,  their  acts  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  auditors.  Harry  Taber  was  elected 
as  the  third  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  Frank  H.  Gifford  was 
elected  an  auditor,  to  serve  with  Oliver 
F.   Brown,  the  present  auditor. 

President  Cushman  announced  that 
the  society  proposed  to  hold  a  his- 
torical week  next  June,  with  a  special 
programme  for  each  day.  Monday 
night  will  be  "Ship  Night,"  showing 
the  ves.sel's  crew  being  shipped  and 
taken  aboard,  and  people  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  1857  gathered  to  witne.ss 
the  shiii's  departure.  The  second  part 
of  the  entertainment  will  represent  a 
night  on  board,  showing  the  crew 
singing  chanteys  and  dancing  and  the 
third,    the   cutting-in    of   a   whale. 

There  will  be  a  "Pewter  and  old 
silver  '  night;  a  "Lace  and  old  dresses 
night;"  one  night  will  be  devoted  to 
tableaux;  Friday  night  will  be  a  repe- 
tion  of  the  ship  night;  and  Saturday 
will  be  Children's  day,  with  a  com- 
munity sing  for  the  children. 


THE  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THE 

NEW  BEDFORD  WATER  WORKS  SYSTEM 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OCTOBER  25,  1919 


There  was  an  outing  yesterday  tor 
the  members  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  at  Quitticas  pond,  a 
visit  to  see  the  New  Bedford  water 
wuriis  system.  The  party  returned 
to  tile  city  later  in  tlie  afternoon, 
fjoin'T  to  the  rooms  of  the  society. 
IJuring  the  meeting  Edmund  Wood 
read  an  extremely  interesting  paper 
(in  'The  Development  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Water  Worlds  System,"  a  paper 
that  carries  along  the  story  of  the 
water  works  system  as  it  was  told  in  a 
paper  a  few  years  ago  by  Robert  C. 
P.  Coggeshall.  In  the  paper  read  by 
the  latter  at  that  time,  Mr.  Coggeshall 
rehearsed  the  story  up  to  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  present  ex- 
tended system,  and  the  story  of  the 
liresent  extension  begun  in  18!I3  was 
continued  by  Jlr.  Wood  .The  story  is 
one  of  great  interest,  for  on  it  is  based 
the  industrial  progress  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  Mr.  Wood's  paper  points  out 
how  much  the  present  generation  owes 
and  how  much  all  the  people  in  New 
liedford  in  the  future  owe  to  the  wise 
.iudKinents    made    at    that    time. 

Mr.   Wood's  piijier  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  held  some  four  years 
ago — April  19,  1915 — one  of  our  mem- 
liers.  Robert  C.  P.  Coggeshall.  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  "The  Development 
of  the  New  Bedford  Water  Supplies." 
In  it  he  took  up  the  early  discussions 
and  studies  of  plans  to  furnish  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  with  water. 
After  describing  some  of  the  first 
primitive  schemes  for  supplying  some 
sort  of  community  service,  he  sketched 
entertainingly  the  struggles  of  our 
fathers  to  overcome  the  strong  con- 
.servatism  of  the  elders  and  establish 
a  municipal  water  system. 

He  outlined  the  plan  which  after 
much  opposition  was  adopted  .and  car- 
ried through  with  a  courage  and  faith 
in  our  city  and  its  future  which  we 
must  admire  even  now.  It  was  during 
and  directly  after  the  Civil  war.  which 
had  shaken  to  the  foundations  the 
n.ition's  life,  and  made  severe  drafts 
on   the   resources  of  our  people. 

In  this  paper,  Mr.  Coggeshall  states 
lti.it  the  water  works  were  completed, 
and  water  delivered  through  the  dis- 
tributing pipes  on  Nov.  2,'),   IS69. 


Just  one  month  from  today  will 
occur  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this 
event — an  event  big  with  influence 
on  this  city's  future.  No  one  will  ever 
be  able  to  state  to  what  degree  that 
day's  accomjilishment  was  responsible 
for  the  proud  position  among  manu- 
facturing cities  New  Bedford  occupies 
today. 

The  prosiiei'ous  da'ys  of  whaling  had 
come  to  an  end.  We  had  money,  for 
New  Bedford  was  rich.  Already  we 
had  begun  investing  our  capital  in  the 
railroads  which  were  building  up  thf 
gr?at  undeveloped  west.  Our  youtli 
had  begun  to  go  away  for  employment, 
for  we  had  few  industries  here  to 
give  them  any  opportunity.  We  then 
bid  fair  to  remain  an  interesting  city 
of  arrested  growth,  living  on  a  won- 
derfully rich  and  romantic  history.  We 
should  have  rivalled  Salem  and  New- 
buryport.  Our  custom  house  might 
have  produced  a  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
as  a  d(>velopmeiit  of  the  romantic  and 
legendary  atmosphere  of  our  life.  Sure- 
l.\'  this  loc.'il  Historical  society  would 
lia\e  been  started  many  years  earlier 
than  it  was,  and  would  have  been  the 
city's  chief  glory,  for  it  would  have 
been  th"  vehicle  for  expre.-Jsing  the 
local  pride — and  that  was  in  keeping 
alive   the   glorious  past. 

Few   Had    a    Ai.sioii. 

Our  older  and  inlluential  citizens 
weie  conservative  and  feared  any  ven- 
turesome attempts  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  places  which  had  become 
established  and  successful  manufac- 
turing centers.  But  how  fortunate  was 
it  for  our  city  that  we  had  a  few  citi- 
zens who  had  a  clear  vision,  who  had 
confidence  that  the  vision  could  by 
strong  effort  be  converted  into  a  sub- 
stantial reality'  It  is  interesting  and 
instructive  now  to  read  those  old  rec- 
ords of  the  lively  disjiutes  which  di- 
vided this  whole  community.  A  few 
far-sighted  citizc-tis  saw  that  we  must 
branch  out  into  a  new  industry,  that 
We  must  turn  to  manufacturing,  that 
for  this  purpose  a  good  supply  of 
water  was  an  absolute  necessity,  that 
this  city  was  surprisingly  wanting  in 
natural  pond  reservoirs  within  the  city 
limits — anil  consequently  some  .scheme 
should   be   at   once   devised   to   bring  a 


supply  of  water  into  the  city.  Tlie 
advocate's!  of  this  course  were  clenounc- 
cd  a.s  venturesome  hotheads  and  dan- 
gerous radicals.  But  tlie  result  should 
teach  us  a  lesson.  "^V'atel■vvolks 
Crapo" — as  Mr.  Coggeshall  reminds  us 
he  was  called  by  his  opponents — is 
still  active  among  us, — and  who  will 
now  believe  that  he  was  ever  at  any 
time  in  his  life  a  reckless  and  ex- 
travagant advocate  of  a  foolish  and 
iinpractical  experiment. 

.A.nd  how  grateful  we  should  be  that 
they  won  the  day — and  we  should  now 
record  our  appreciation  of  the  men 
with  vision,  of  faith  in  our  people,  of 
determination  to  create  a  new  New 
Bedford,  and  destroy  the  moth  and 
rub  off  the  rust  which  had  already 
begun  to  corrupt,  and  had  caused  a 
halt  in  the  growth  of  our  poiJulation 
and  slowed  down  the  heart  beats  of 
the  community. 

lixlcnsion  Since   1893. 

Mr  Cogge.shall  has  described  the 
plan  which  was  finally  adopted  and 
which  served  well  our  city  for  thnty 
years.  He  has  brought  down  the 
.story  to  the  y-^ar  1893,  when,  follow- 
ing sevei-.al  annual  warnings  from  the 
water  board  it  was  determined  to  take 
up  the  question  of  a  new  or  a  fur- 
ther water  .-supply.  In  that  year  the 
writer  of  this  paper  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  water  board  and  served 
for  seven  years.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  service — 1899 — the  new  system 
was  completed  and  the  new  water 
turned  on  in  the  pipes.  The  other 
two  elected  members  of  the  water 
board  also  served  through  practical- 
ly the  whole  term  of  designing  and 
construction — David  B.  Kempton  and 
Thomas  B.  Tripp.  The  writer,  as  the 
only  surviving  member,  has  been  asked 
to  write  out  for  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  this  second  story  of 
the  New  Bedford  water  supply. 

The  first  real  steps  toward  design- 
ing the  improved  water  system  was 
taken  during  the  mayoralty  of  Jethro 
C.  Brock  in  18  93.  Many  of  the  con- 
tracts were  let  in  1894  while  Stephen 
A.  Brownell  v/as  mayor,  and  the  work 
of  construction  was  continued  through 
the  years  1895  and  1896  with  David 
L.  Parker,  and  through  the  years 
1897,  1898  and  1899  under  Charles 
S.    Ashley. 

The  mayor  and  president  cf  the 
common  council  are  ex-ofRcio  mem- 
bers of  the  water  board,  so  that  these 
officials  participate  in  the  work.  The 
following  presidents  of  the  common 
council  each  served  one  year:  Samuel 
C.  Hart,  John  A.  Barrows,  Oliver  Pres- 
cott,  Arthur  L.  Blackmer,  George  P. 
Bailey.  Stephen  A.  Brownell  and  John 
L.   G.    Mason. 


Robert  C.  P.  Cogge-shall,  the  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford water  works  for  thirty-seven  con- 
secutive years,  also  acted  as  the  clerk 
of  the  board  during  all  these  years 
of  new  construction,  and  brought  to 
the  determination  of  many  puzzling 
questions  his  ri])e  experience  in  the 
technical  details  of  a  municipal  water 
system. 

It  was  on  May  5th,  1893  that  the 
water  board  sent  to  the  city  govern- 
ment the  first  communication.  This 
was  a  request  for  authority  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  the  work  of  secur- 
ing all  necessary  options  to  purchase 
and  procure  property,  surveys,  and 
l)lans  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
an  increase  in  the  water  supply. 

This  authority  was  granted,  and  in 
the  discussions  w'hich  followed,  the 
opinion  was  soon  reached  that  the 
question  in  all  its  bearing  should  have 
a  careful  investigation  by  engineers  of 
long  e-xperience  in  hydraulic  problems, 
and  whose  conclusions  should  com- 
mend themselves  to  aH. 

As  the  result  of  many  inquiries. 
Messrs.  Geoige  E.  Rice  and  George  E. 
Evans,  hydraulic  engineers,  w^re  se- 
lected by  the  water  board  to  make 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  pos- 
sible ways  by  which  an  additional 
water  supply  could  be  secured,  and 
to  make  all  surveys  necessary.  These 
engineers  at  once  began  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  problem  as  it  had  devel- 
oped. They  went  over  the  existing 
system  and  noted  its  defects  and  the 
new  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing 
city. 

Outgrowing  the  Old  System. 

Our  original  .vater  works  weri'  built 
for  a  maximum  capacity  of  five  mil- 
lion gallons.  The  storing  reservoir 
was  constructed  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Acushnet  river  by  building  a 
dam  across  the  valley.  The  bottom 
of  this  reservoir  was  covered  with 
peat,  leaves,  and  all  the  remains  of 
vegetable  growth.  And  this  it  was 
which  was  responsible  for  that  beau- 
tiful light  amber  color  for  which  our 
water  was  noted. 

From  this  reservoir  the  water  was 
led  down  to  the  city  by  an  egg-shaped 
brick  conduit  built  with  a  descent  of 
only  seven  inches  to  the-  ii?ile  At  the 
end  of  this  conduit  in  the  north  part 
of  the  city  was  located  a  small  re- 
ceiving reservoir  and  the  pumping  sta- 
tion. The  w^ater  was  pumped  up  to 
the  distributing  reservoir  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant with  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty- fo  ir  feet  above  tice  water 
in   New  Bedford   harbor. 

From  this  distributing  reservoir  th."" 
water  was  ltd  by  gravity  m  pipes 
till  oughout  the  citv. 


Thosp  aislribution  pipes  were  large- 
ly of  thin  sheet  iron,  ctment  lined, 
ijut  they  had  oeeii  j;ra  iually  replaced 
by  cast  iron  until  but  one  mile  of  the 
old    pilie  remained. 

This  original  system  w.as  partly 
worn  out.  .Tnd  in  many  respects  out- 
t'rown. 

Decide  to  Build  Anew. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  territorial 
area  of  the  city,  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, could  never  be  supplied  by  the 
original  works.  The  growth  of  the 
city  was  constantly  running  up  into 
ihese  higher  elevations  of  land  which 
would  require  the  construction  of  a 
high  service  system.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  conduit  had  given  out  in  a 
great  many  ways.  It  had  to  be  taxed 
beyond  what  a  gravity  conduit  of  one 
course  of  brick  ought  to  be  taxed, 
being  allowed  to  run  full,  and  the 
roots  had  forced  their  way  through 
the  brick  work,  and  there  were  numer- 
ous cracks  in  the  arch.  The  growth 
of  the  city  had  gone  out  over  the 
line  of  this  conduit,  and  streets  had 
been  laid  out  across  it,  and  the  arches 
had  not  been  fortified.  For  some  time 
it  had  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety. 
The  size  of  the  distributing  reservoir 
was  not  up  to  modern  requirments. 
Its  capacity  was  only  1."), 000, 000  gal- 
lons, while  our  average  daily  consump- 
tion was  about  B. 000. 000,  and  our 
maximum  consumption  about  7,300.- 
000   gallons. 

In  a  dry  year,  with  a  low  level  of 
water  in  the  storing  reservoir,  it  would 
be  impo.ssible  to  get  our  daily  sum- 
mer consumption  down  through  the 
conduit,  and  as  this  reservoir  only 
had  about  one  day's  supply  in  reserve, 
the  whole  situation  was  far  from 
safe.  The  question  at  once  arose,  had 
we  the  heroism  to  begin  anew  rather 
ihan  inaugurate  a  policy  of  making 
liatches  upon  the  old  system.  Many 
cities  have  faced  this  problem.  Per- 
haps we  were  no  wiser  than  other 
cities,  for  we  were  fortunate  that  we 
gave  out  in  many  respects  at  one  time. 
For  this  reason  the  temptation  was 
not  so  strong  for  us  to  be  unduly  in- 
llueneed  by  the  great  investment  al- 
ready made  and  begin  to  patch,  and 
alter  and  extend.  It  was  owing  i)er- 
haps  to  this  good  fortune  that  so 
much  of  our  system  was  outgrown, 
that  we  were  wise  enough  to  decide 
to  cut  loose  from  it  and  begin  over. 
The  plans  suhm'lted  by  Messrs.  Rice 
and  Kvans  to  the  water  board  pro- 
vided for  the  taking  of  a  new  supply 
of  water  from  the  Middlcborough 
ponds,  to  take  the  waters  of  I^ittle 
.ind  Great  Quittacus,  connect  these 
waters  by  a  deep  aqueduct,  locate  a 
new   iMimping  station   upfm   the   siuith- 


ern  shore  of  Ijittle  Quittacus  pond, 
and  force  the  water  up  a  four  fool 
force-main,  eight  miles  long,  to  the 
highest  point  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  New  Bedford.  This  point 
is  not  in  the  city,  but  in  our  neigh- 
boring town  of  Dartmouth.  It  is 
about  200  feet  above  tide  water,  and, 
by  raising  the  reservoir,  gives  us  an 
elevation  of  216  feet  for  our  water 
supply.  There  were  a  good  m.any 
points  brought  up  to  show  the  su- 
periority of  this  plan.  It  would  for- 
ever take  care  of  our  high  .service 
system;  the  highest  land  within  N'ew 
Bedford's  limits  being  le.ss  than  l.")0 
feet  above  tide  water,  it  would  give 
i!s  a  high  enough  service  tor  the  wiiole 
cirea  of  the  city.  This  reservoir  was 
to  be  constructed  large  enough  to 
liold  a  large  reserve  of  water,  and  keep 
a  big  supply  constantly  on  tap.  We 
decided  to  construct  it  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  65,000,000  gallons,  built  in 
two  parts  with  a  dividing  wall  be- 
tween. This  reservoir  was  then  to 
lie  connected  with  the  city's  present 
distributing  system,  by  a  pipe  four 
miles  long;  this  oistribution  pipe  to 
be  of  cast  iron  and  thirty-six  inches 
in   diameter. 

Plan   .Sociiicd   lixiiciisivc. 

This  plan  was  .iubmitt.  d,  a.v  I  s.ay, 
by  our  engineers,  and  ihe  question 
camt  upon  its  .adoption.  Of  course, 
there  was  much  discussion  upon  it. 
li  seemed  pretty  expensive.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  co.st  of  this  work  made 
very  carefully  and  itemized  by  the 
engineers,  involved  an  expenditure  of 
about  $1,200,000,  and  it  seemed  to 
throw  away  to  some  extent  valuable 
property  which  the  city  already  had. 
In  this  discussion,  different  alterna- 
tive plans  were  carefully  considered. 
It  was  hard  for  us  to  give  up  the 
gr.ivity  .system,  bringing  the  water 
down  by  a  gravity  conduit.  Investiga- 
tion showed,  however,  that  this  would 
not  much  decrease  the  expense.  To 
-;et  so  large  a  volume  of  watei  dovjn 
to  the  city  with  so  slight  a  descent 
would  require  an  enormofs  brick  con- 
duit coming  down  the  valley,  luiilt  in 
the  wettest  i.iart  of  the  whole  coun- 
try,   to    follow    the   grade   ot   the    land. 

.■\fter  all,  the  plan  was  adopted  by 
the  water  board,  and  we  went  to  the 
city  council  for  authority  to  build  it. 
The  city  council  adopted  the  iilan, 
and  went  to  the  legislature  for  Its 
authority,  and  secured  for  New  Bed- 
ford the  waters  of  Oreat  and  Little 
Quittacus  ponds.  r.reat  Quittacus 
pond  has  quite  a  large  watershed,  Lit- 
tle Quittacus.  a  small  one.  The  very 
finest  water,  according  to  the  rei)orts 
which  the  slate  board  of  health  gave 
us.    is    I-itlle    Quiltaciis,    the    next     the 
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Assawompset  pond,  then  comes  Great 
Quittacus  pond.  But  it  was  thought 
that  it'  Great  Quittacus  water  was 
brought  through  Little  Quittacus  it 
would  give  us  a  very  perfect  water. 
Great  Quittacus  is  a  very  deep  pond; 
we  found  soundings  in  some  places  of 
sixty  feet  and  a  good  sandy  bottom. 

The  legislature  passed  the  act  giving 
authority  to  the  city  of  New  Bedford 
to  take  these  waters,  to  condemn  lands 
and  build  the  works;  to  go  into  an- 
other township  for  the  construction 
of  our  reservoir,  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  town  road,  to  divert  the  road 
around  it,  and  to  do  other  extraordi- 
nary things,  and  the  city  council  then 
appropriated  the  money.  Then  they 
did  something  which  added  a  great 
deal  to  the  convenience  of  this  work, 
they  voted  to  turn  over  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  carrying  out  of  the  act,  to 
transfer  all  the  powers  granted  to  the 
city  council  of  New  Bedford  by  the 
act,  to  the  water  board,  and  they  ap- 
propriated a  lump  sum  of  $t,200.0no 
to  be  i-aised  as  fast  as  needed,  to  be 
expended  bv  them,  and  the  only  check 
put  upon  a'll  this  was  that  they  were 
to  render  an  account  every  three 
months  to  the  city  council,  of  the 
progress  they  had  made  in  the  work. 
This  very  much  in-rreased  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  water  board.  They  were 
not  able  to  say  that  they  were  ham- 
pered in  any  way  in  their  decisions  of 
what  was  liest  by  the  council  enter- 
ing in  and  deciding  differently.  They 
had  every  advantage  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  the  engineers,  of  working 
with  a  small  executive  body  with  fre- 
quent meetings  J.nd  intimate  discus- 
sion. 

Carried  Out  Original   Plan. 

The  board  continued  Rice  and  Evans 
as  the  engineers  of  the  construction, 
and  they  elaborated  this  system  which 
has  been  described  and  furnished  all 
the  engineering  service  and  the  plans, 
and  had  practical  charge  of  the  work. 
The  original  scheme  was  changed,  of 
course,  in  some  details,  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  state  here  what  is  a  tremendous 
satisfaction  to  business  men.  that  th6« 
carrymg  out  of  these  plans  was  most 
.satisfactory;  that  we  had  to  make 
very  few  changes,  and  the  contracts 
were  completed  according  to  the  origi- 
nal plans  and  specifications.  We  did 
not  have  the  embarrassing  qtiestion.? 
of  extra  work  and  changes,  and  the 
endless  disputes  into  which  they  lead. 

This  plan  can  be  further  described. 
The  reservoir  was  a  little  different 
from  some  others  which  have  been 
built.  The  excavated  earth  was  found 
to  be  exceptionally  good,  but  we  were 
very  careful,  very  conservative,  may 
be.  in  providing  for  an  absolutely  Light 


reservoir.  The  embankments  were 
built  very  slowly  by  very  gradual  lay- 
ers of  earth,  only  five  inches  thick, 
and  under  a  very  rigid  inspection, 
sprinkled,  and  rolled  with  steam,  ro.id 
rollers,  and  then  another  five-inch 
layer,  and  so  on  until  the  proper 
height  was  reached,  then  excavated, 
after  it  had  thoroughly  settled,  for  the 
retaining  wall,  and  then  the  embank- 
ment carried  up  above.  Tai^  made 
an  extremely  sound,  tight  embank- 
ment. But  we  went  to  a  further  ex- 
pense,— covering  the  whole  surface  of 
the  reservoir  with  concrete.  si.'C  inches 
deep  on  the  horizontal  portions  and 
nine  inches  thick  on  the  embankment. 
The  water  was  taken  into  the  reser- 
voir on  the  middle  of  the  eaa;  side 
and  taken  out  on  the  middle  of  the 
west  side,  looking  out  for  anchor  ice, 
which  has  sometimes  bothered  us  in 
New  Bedford.  We  have  a  by-pass 
which  runs  round  the  reservoir 
through  which  we  can  pump.  V.'e 
have  it  arranged  so  we  can  take 
water  out  of  either  half.  We  built 
a  very  strong  dividing  wall,  which  is 
heavy  enough  to  allow  one  pare  of 
the  reservoir  to  be  used  at  a  time. 
This  will  facilitate  the  important 
cleaning  of  the  bottom  occasionally. 
The  dividing  wall  is  built  of  such  a 
height,  that,  when  the  reservoir  is 
full,  the  water  will  flow  over  the  top 
of  it  and  appear  as  one  large  sheet  of 
water. 

Built  a  Railroad.  Too. 

The  force  main  which  runs  about 
eight  miles  from  the  pumping  sta- 
tion at  the  ponds  up  to  the  distribut- 
ing reservoir  on  High  Hill  in  Dart- 
mouth is  crossed  about  halfway  by  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroad.  The  engineers  made  at  the 
outset  what  seemed  like  a  very  start- 
ling proposition  that  the  plan  should 
include  the  building  of  a  railroad  from 
this  point  of  intersection  to  the  pump- 
ing station.  The  first  reason  for  it 
was  of  course  to  provide  for  always 
getting  the  coal  to  the  pumping  sta- 
tion at  the  lowest  price  possible.  We 
figured  up  the  cost  and  the  interest  on 
It,  and  the  saving  in  the  price  of  coal 
over  any  other  method  of  getting  coal 
out  there,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
could  hardly  save  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  railroad.  But  another  point 
came  into  the  calculation  which  af- 
fected our  decision.  This  force  main 
goes  through  a  very  bad  section  of 
country.  It  crosses  the  very  large 
and  hitherto  almost  impassible  Bolton 
Cedar  swamp.  You  can  here  drive  a 
IJile  fifteen  feet  at  almost  one  stroke 
of  the  hammer.  It  was  a  pretty  bad 
place  to  get  through  and  put  a  pii^e 
line.  It  was  found  by  estimates  made, 
that    quite    a    portion    of    the    cost    of 
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building  a  railroad  could  be  charged 
off  to  construction  account.  That  is, 
that  a  line  of  pipe  built  through  is.icli 
a  territory  could  be  constructed  for 
a  very  much  smaller  cost  with  a  rail- 
road paralleling  it.  Then,  of  couise, 
all  the  material  for  the  pumping  sta- 
tion, the  engines  and  the  superstruc- 
ture s.  woud  also  be  carried  by  this 
railroad,  if  built.  At  length  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  regular  standard 
guage  railroad  from  Brale.v's  station 
on  the  New  York,  Xe%v  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroad  to  the  pumping  station 
at  Little  Quittacus  pond.  This  rail- 
road was  one  of  the  first  things  built, 
and  was  then  used  to  help  the  con- 
struction of  the  force  main,  whan 
runs  along  beside  it.  There  were  no 
land  damages  on  this  railroad,  as  a 
strip  five  rods  wide  through  that  whole 
country  was  taken  for  the  pipe  line. 
The  idea,  too,  was  to  carry  thi.s  rail- 
road right  into  the  pumping  station. 
At  the  end  it  p.T.=ses  on  an  elevated 
trestle  into  the  coal  shed.  The  coa', 
after  being  delivered  on  top  of  the 
trestle  by  the  railroad,  passes  'lown 
hill  all  the  way  to  the  grate  bars. 
This  coal  shed  was  built  largj  enough 
to  take  in  a  full  cargo  of  coal,  so  that 
a  cargo  landed  in  New  Bedford  can 
be  run  up  and  be  placed  in  this  sh(  rl 
without  much  trimming  and  handling. 
In  this  way  we  have  the  coal  at  ti,i> 
point  of  consumption  at  a  very  mod- 
erate price. 

Special  r.imipniciu   Hnill. 

One  important  point  on  which  a 
water  board  can  apply  its  best  ener- 
gies, if  it  is  seeking  for  ultimati- 
economy  through  a  series  of  years, 
is  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  boilers,  engines,  and  pumps;  and 
yet  here  it  is  that  so  many  cities  have 
failed  and  been  lialked  in  their  desire 
by  the  conflicting  claims  of  so  many 
pump  builders,  their  failure  to  deliv- 
er the  promised  duty,  or  the  irritat- 
ing and  disastrous  breakdowns,  after 
a  few  years  of  steady,  unbroken  ser- 
vice,   due    to   some    defective    part. 

The  water  board  inclined  strongly 
to  a  specially  designed  engine.  Per- 
haps they  were  influenced  somewhat 
by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  before 
a  bridge  had  be<'n  built  in  New  Bed- 
ford and  it  was  in  the  form  of  bid- 
ding that  every  contractor  should  sub- 
mit with  his  bid  the  plan  he  proposed 
to  build.  There  was  an  attempt  made 
to  compare  them  and  the  contract 
was  awarded  and  the  bridge  was  built, 
but  it  would  take  a  very  courageous 
county  commissioner  in  New  Bedford 
to  ever  build  another  bridge  after 
that  systen^  of  bidding.  We  decided 
to  have  the  boilers,  engines  and 
pumps    specially       designed       for    the 


place  and  the  service  to  be  performed, 
and  then  to  have  the  bids  all  made 
upon  one  basis  for  comparison.  Mr. 
K.  D.  Leavitt.  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Calumet  <St  Hecla  Mining  com- 
pany and  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  com- 
pany had  already  designed  some 
pumps  which  had  upon  trial  runs  de- 
veloped a  higher  duty  than  had  be- 
fore been  obtained.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  board  to  design  and 
prepare  plans  for  the  boiler  and  two 
engine.^  and  pumps,  each  of  10,000,000 
.gallons  capacity  every  tw^enty-four 
hours.  After  competition  bidding 
these  were  built  and  are  unique.  Their 
records  have  been  phenomenal.  It  is 
now  twenty  years  since  they  were  in- 
stalled— they  have  never  sustained  a 
break  of  any  kind,  renewals  have 
been  trivial,  and  today  they  stand  as 
perfect  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
as  the   day   they  w-ere   built. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
which  came  up  for  the  board  to  de- 
cide was  whether  to  use  cast  iron  or 
riveted  sheet  steel  pipe  for  the  forty- 
eight  inch  force  main.  Previous  to 
this  time  cast  iron  had  been  univer- 
sally used.  It  was  very  expensive 
and  the  weight  to  handle  through  the 
swamps  was  enormous.  Steel  con- 
struction had  been  used  in  some  very 
large  hydraulic  operations  in  the 
mines  out  w^est.  but  water  works  en- 
i;ineers  are  most  conservative  and  we 
learned  of  only  two  lines  of  steel  that 
had  l.een  laid  in  municipal  water  un- 
dertakings. The  steel  pipe  is  very 
much  thinner  than  cast  iron,  and  the 
great  danger  was  that  corrosive  would 
at  once  weaken  and  soon  destroy  the 
strensth   of   the   steel   pipe. 

I>eciflo  On  Stcol  Piijos. 

Many  anxious  hours  were  spent  by 
the  board  in  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  one  subject.  The  cost 
<if  even  the  cheaper  style  of  pipe  was 
more  than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  the  responsibility  of  deciding  to 
adopt  an  innovation,  with  the  risk  of 
having  to  do  it  over  again  after  a  few- 
years,  was  difficult  for  the  board  to 
assume.  We  had  careful  estimates 
prepared  of  the  cost  of  both  kinds  of 
pipe.  Even  the  old  timers  who  were 
strongly  backeil  up  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  cast  iron  pipe,  admitted  that 
we  might  get  twenty  years  of  use  out 
of  st-'Cl  pipe  before  being  obliged  to 
r<new  it.  We  figured  finally  that  by 
h.aviug  the  steel  pipes  dipped  in  an 
asphaltum  mixture  and  by  using  great 
care  to  touch  up  all  places  where  this 
coating  was  knocked  off  both  inside 
and  out,  that  we  were  sure  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  use.  The  diffpren<'e  in 
the  cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  pipe  was 
found   to  be  about  $138,000.       We   llg- 
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ureil  that  this  amount  saved  by  ushig 
the  steel  piiie  if  put  at  interest  for 
25  years  would  nearly  pay  for  the 
cost  of  a  new  force  main,  so  we  de- 
cided to  use  steel.  Remembering 
those  hours  of  worry  and  indecision, 
it  is  an  immense  satisfaction  now  to 
read  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
— that  after  twenty  years  of  con- 
stant use.  and  examination  of  the 
force  main  inside  shows  that  not 
only  has  there  been  no  corrosion  of 
the  pipe,  but  the  asphaltum  coating- 
is  intact,  and  the  pipe  is  as  strong 
and  serviceable  a^5  when  it  was  laid. 
The  superintendent  dares  to  place  no 
definite  limit  now  on  the  life  of  that 
pipe.  But  you  may  be  sure  th.al  with 
that  awful  sense  of  responsibility  con- 
stantly before  us,  we  had  several  gi.od 
inspectors  '.'n  that  line  while  it  was 
being  laid  and  every  place  where  the 
coating  wp.r.  chipped  off.  both  inside 
and  outside,  was  carefully  painted  bv 
hand-brushes.  One  spot  only  left  bare 
would  rapidly  corrode,  ai  d  it  wo.ild 
not  take  long  to  rust  out  the  ''-l'' 
inch   thickness  of   the  steel   sheet. 

It  seems  difllcult  now  to  realize  af- 
ter these  twenty  years  of  experience 
with  steel  riveted  pipe,  the  strengtii 
of  the  prejudice  which  resisted  its 
adoption.  During  the  construction  of 
the  work  I  was  invited  to  read  a  pa- 
per before  the  New  England  ''.'■a.Ler 
Works  association,  and  more  interest 
was  manifisted  in  our  adoption  of  'his 
innovation  than  in  any  other  par^  of 
our  plans.  I  can  remember  now  the 
many  questions  which  were  put  after 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  the  in- 
credulous attitude  of  many  of  ti^e  old- 
er engineers,  and  their  wonder  at  the 
temerity  of  the  Xew  Btdford  water 
board. 

Secure    Walci-    KigJits. 

At  the  time  that  this  ■•i^v  went  be- 
fore the  legislature  for  anthorit;.-  to 
take  the  waters  of  the  Middleboro 
ponds.  Taunton  had  already  been 
granted  the  right  to  take  '.vater  from 
Assawompsett  pond,  but  with  a  pe- 
culiar provision.  A  reser"e  of  water 
was  to  be  maintained  by  raising  the 
dam  and  the  retaining  shores  of  the 
ponds,  so  that  the  water  taken  sln-uld 
only  be  from  these  created  reserves, 
and  the  normal  bow  of  water  th.rough 
the  Nemasket  river  would  be  undimin- 
ished. The  first  bill  presented  by  us 
to  the  legislature  was  written  with  a 
similar  provision.  But  the  state  board 
of  health  in  reviewing  our  petition 
took  the  position  that  this  was  not 
practical  and  sufficient.  Consequently 
a  new  petition  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted, asking  for  all  the  water  in 
Little  and  Great  Quittaeus.  that 
a  dam  should  be  constructed  between 
Great  Quittaeus  and  Pocksha  pond, 
which    is   really  a   part   of   Assawamp- 


sett.  that  this  dam  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  suriJlus  water  from 
Quittaeus  might  flow  north  into  Pock- 
sha,— but  under  no  circumstance 
could  any  Pocksha  or  Assawamp- 
sett  water  ever  flow  back  into 
Quittaeus.  This  is  the  scheme 
which  was  finally  approved  by  the 
legislature.  At  that  time  there  were 
some  water  power  privileges  existing 
on  the  Nemasket  river,  and  although 
they  had  ceased  to  be  of  much  value, 
it  was  feared  that  law  suit  would  be 
instituted  by  the  owners  of  these  pow- 
er rights,  because  of  the  diminished 
flow    of   the   river. 

By  the  terms  of  our  legislative  act 
it  was  made  plain  that  the  propor- 
tion of  our  liability  for  any  damage 
would  be  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  flow  from  Little  and  Great  Quit- 
taeus bore  to  the  flow  from  the  whole 
system  of  ponds.  To  prepare  our- 
selves for  any  adverse  litigation  a  se- 
ries of  very  interesting  observations 
were  made,  and  a  set  of  records  pre- 
pared which  were  most  thorough  and 
interesting.  A  smooth  and  accurate- 
ly measured  flume  was  constructed  at 
the  outlet  of  the  water  of  all  the 
])onds  into  the  Nemasket  river.  In 
this  accurate  measurements  were 
taken  at  regular  intervals  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  flow  of  water  by  means  of 
a  current  meter.  A  similar  plan  and 
obser%ations  were  made  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Quittaeus  ponds.  Numerous 
rain  gu.ages  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  competent  people  in  several  differ- 
ent localities  scattered  over  the  whole 
water  shed. 

Sccuri'rt   .Vccui'ate  Rccorrt.s. 

These  records  cover  the  observa- 
tions for  many  months  and  for  all 
conditions   of   water   in    the   ponds. 

The  possession  of  these  accurate  rec- 
ords later  stood  us  in  good  stead.  There 
were  two  concerns  on  the  Nemasket 
river  that  owned  ancient  water  power 
rights  in  the  stream,  and  although 
they  were  not  very  thriving  concerns, 
it  was  well  understod  that  they  valued 
these  water  rights  at  a  high  figure. 
These  are  dangerous  questions  to  put 
before  a  jury  in  a  suit  at  law.  The 
flow  of  the  water  is  generally  much 
o\'erestimated.  and  old  residents  can 
be  found  to  testify  to  a  traditional 
mighty  power.  Mill  experts  even 
would  guess  at  the  volume  of  water. 
As  these  regular  periodical  measure- 
ments were  being  taken,  the  owners 
of  these  water  rights  came  out  to  ob- 
serve and  asked  about  their  accuracy 
and  the  purpos'  of  such  elaborata 
tests.  Gradually  the  price  put  upon 
the  damage  caused  by  us  throu.gh 
diminishing  the  flow  of  water,  grew 
more  reasonable,  and  in  the  end  they 
were  settled  for  very  moderate  sums — 
one   for   $4500   and   one   for   $6800. 
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Twenty  years  ago  at  the  time  when 
this  new  water  system  was  being  con- 
structed, no  city  had  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  buy  the  land  around  its 
source  of  supply  to  ensure  the  purity 
of  the  water  against  any  contamina- 
tion. It  had  always  been  thought  that 
the  state  board  of  health  could  suffi- 
ciently protect  the  communities.  But 
several  irritating  instances  had  oc- 
curred to  demonstrate  that  the  power 
of  this  board  was  in  many  ways  lim- 
ited. They  could  not  proceed  against 
any  man  until  it  could  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  water  supply  had 
been    contaminated.  A    man    could 

erect  a  large  piggery  near  the  shores 
of  a  city  water  supply  where  it  was 
evident  that  impurities  must  reach  the 
pond.  But  until  the  piggery  had  been 
completed  and  had  run  for  a  sutlicient 
length  of  time  to  afford  ample  evi- 
dence that  injury  had  really  been 
done  to  the  water,  no  action  could  be 
taken  to  suppress  the  nui-sance.  It 
was  just  beginning  to  be  suggested 
that  eventually  cities  would  be  com- 
pelled  to   own   their   water   shed. 

This  new  idea  suggested  itself  to 
our  water  board  and  was  seriously 
considered,  but  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  the  chief  one  being 
the  added  cost. 

Our  new  supply  is  in  a  picturestiuc 
country,  and  cottages  had  begun  to 
spring  up  around  some  of  these  ponds, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  would  soon 
be  on  the  increase.  We  thought  with 
the  present  value  of  land  there,  that 
we  could  well  afford  to  buy  it,  pro- 
vided we  did  not  have  to  pay  an  in- 
flated price  for  it.  We  had  heard 
often  enough  of  the  way  in  which 
all  cities  have  to  pay  for  land  when 
it  becomes  known  that  a  municipal- 
ity is  the  purchaser,  and  we  tried  to 
conceive  of  some  plan  by  which  we 
could  acquire  this  territory  for  the 
regular  going  market  rate.  This  was 
quite  a  problem  to  solve,  and  we  tried 
it  in  various  ways.  One  diffi- 
culty was  the  fact  that  we  had  no 
money    for    this    purpose.  All    our 

money  w.is  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  plan  which  was  submitted  to  the 
city  council  with  the  itemized  esti- 
mate, .and  that  only  allowed  of  an 
expenditure  for  lands  necessary  for 
construction  along  the  pipe  line  and 
for  the  pumping  station,  etc.  It  was 
at  last  suggested  that  as  we  were  so 
confident  that  this  would  meet  with 
the  favor  of  the  citizens  and  they 
would  b.ack  us  up  in  it,  we  might  do 
it  on  our  own  personal  responsibility, 
and  we  considered  seriously  the  plan 
of  going  to  the  banks  and  negotiating 
a  private  note  to  raise  $50,000  or  $(iO,- 
000  and  to  begin  the  work. 


Secure  .\djac(iit    Land. 

This  plan  seemed  to  have  much  to 
commend  it,  and  we  came  very  near 
following  it,  but  at  la.st  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  pretty 
risky  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  a  thing  like  that  and 
to  persuade  the  ordinary  critical  citi- 
zen that  this  land  conveyed  to  private 
individuals  for  the  purposes  of  New- 
Bedford,  and  afterwards  reconveyed 
to  New  Bedford,  that  some  portion  of 
it,  some  residum  of  value  did  not 
adhere  to  the  fingers  of  the  men  who 
handled  it.  This  was  quite  a  con- 
vincing thought,  and  we  gave  it  up. 
We  accomplished  the  same  purpose 
in  another  way.  If  we  went  to  the 
city  council  and  asked  for  the  money 
for  this  purpose,  the  intention  of  the 
city  would  be  immediately  advertised 
to  every  owner  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
liorhood.  But  if  we  could  keep  the 
expenditure  quiet  for  three  months, 
acting  through  unsuspected  agents, 
we  could  secure  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  the  land  at  fair  prices.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  is  ex-officio  member 
of  the  water  board,  the  treasurer  is 
ex-officio  the  water  registrar,  and 
when  we  all  became  convinced  that 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  we  went 
ahead  and  did  it.  We  bought  the 
land  secretly  through  agents  and  we 
quietly  liassed  the  bills  and  the  may- 
or approved  the  special  audit  and  city 
treasurer  paid  it.  It  was  a  source  of 
gratification  to  us  that  such  procedure 
was  so  vmanimously  aiiproved,  that 
the  action  of  the  water  board  in  go- 
ing ahead  and  buying  the  land  in  such 
.a  way  was  commended,  after  we  had 
reported  to  the  city  council  and  con- 
fessed what  we  had  done.  It  is  ra- 
ther an  unusual  course  and  I  do  not 
know   th:tt   it   can   be   recommended. 

The  city  had  never  bought  the  land 
about  its  old  reservoir,  nor  had  Taun- 
ton who  had  lately  been  granted  some 
of  the  water  from  Assawampsett 
pond.  So  the  owners  of  the  shore 
had  no  suspicion  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  water  works  plan  to  take  the 
land. 

One  piece  of  good  fortune  aided  us 
very  materially.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man who  had  lived  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Quittacus  pond,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  controlling  this 
pond  him.self.  He  had  begun  to  ac- 
quire the  lands,  and  had  become  the 
owner  of  quite  a  i)ortion  of  this  shore 
by  actual  purchase.  He  had  pursued 
this  object  as  his  hobby,  and  with 
great  earnestness  until  he  had  secured 
options  on  quite  a  number  of  other 
lots  along  the  shore.  ,Mr.  Turner's 
views  were  most  commend.able.  He 
strove  for  the  fullest  protection  of  the 
shores  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view.  He  had  a  very  modest  cottage 
on  the  north  end  of  the  pond,  and  all 
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his  options  liad  in  them  thp  pt-ovision 
that  no  wood  should  be  cut,  and  no 
little  buildings  should  be  put  up  with- 
in sight  of  the  shore.  You  can  con- 
ceive that  this  sort  of  an  idea  was  in 
exact  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
New  Bedford  water  board,  which  was 
to  get  possession  of  all  the  land  be- 
fore the  trees  were  cut  off,  and  to 
preserve  it  as  it  was.  This  gentle- 
man had  made  good  progress  in  ac- 
quiring the  shores  of  this  pond  when 
he    unfortunately    died. 

Tjiiiul    ViUnc-.s    Go    Vp. 

We  then  paid  a  call  on  his  attorney 
and    agent,    Mr.    Henry   A.    Wyman,    a 
well    known    Boston    lawyer,    now   the 
honorable    attorney       general     of    the 
state      We  made  a  very  fair  deal  with 
him   for   the    estate's   lands.      The    city 
of  Xew  Bedford  told  him  very  frankly 
what    they    wanted    of    this    land,    and 
were   met  as  frankly.      But   the   estate 
only    owned    a       comparatively    small 
portion    of   this   shore    right,    but   they 
possessed   valuable    options   on    others, 
which    might    have    lapsed,    the    estate 
not  caring  to  go  on  with  this  idea.  We 
made   an    arrangement   iiy   which    this 
gentleman  acted  as  our  agent  in  going 
around    and    closing   up    these    options 
for  us  at  the  old  original  prices  which 
had    been    arranged,    before    any    city 
loomed  up   in  sight  as  a   factor   in   es- 
timating   values.       These    lands    were, 
therefore,    purchased    by    him    before 
there  was  anything  made  public.  Then 
other   lands   were   bought   in  a  similar 
way,  and  when  the  fact  was  disclosed 
tha't  it  was  the  city  which  was  buying 
all   this   land,   we   had   acquired   three- 
fourths  of  all  the  shore  on  both  ponds. 
AVe  then  thought   that  this  action   had 
gone   far   toward   fixing   what  was  the 
normal  standard  value  of  such  land  in 
that    locality,   and   that  there   was  not 
much    danger    in    letting    it    out    and 
dealing  with   the   balance  of  the  own- 
ers   in    an    open    way.      But    it    was    a 
grimly  humorous  fact  when  it  became 
noised   abroad   that   the   powerful   and 
infinitely    rich    city    of    New    Bedford 
was   really   the    party   who   had    been 
anonymously  and  mysteriously  buymg 
lands'  about  the  pond,  how  immediate- 
ly the  value  of  all  the  remaining  land 
went   up.      Some   of  the    farms,   whose 
owners    had    really    offered    them    for 
sale  only  a  year  or  so  before,  in  order 
that    they    might    go    out    west    unin- 
cumbered,   and   build   up   a    new   farm 
out   there   more   fertile   than   thi.s,    im- 
mediately    jumped      In     value.        The 
owner   felt   that   he   was   bound   closer 
than    ever   to    this   land    of    his   ances- 
tors   and  that  nothing  could  sever  the 
strong   heart    bonds   he   felt    for   these 
lands   except   a   good,   liberal   payment 
of   money.      It   was   the   policy    of   the 
board   to    pay    what   would    have   been 


the  full  market  value,  if  the  purchas- 
er had  been  a  private  individual,  and 
a   little    more. 

Land   Cost   $100,000. 

The  area  of  land  purchased  around 
Great  and  Little  Quittacus  ponds 
amounts  to  over  1500  acres  and  the 
cost   was   about    $100,000. 

The  action  of  the  authorities  in 
proceeding  at  that  time  to  the  pur- 
chase of  all  this  land,  at  a  compara- 
tively small  price  has  Ijeen  approved 
by  our  citizens.  And  yet  its  value  to 
the  city  has  not  begun  to  be  realized. 
Had  it  not  been  purchased  at  just 
that  time  the  value  of  the  land  would 
have  very  largely  increased  and  more- 
over many  cottages  would  have  soon 
been  con.structed  on  the  immediate 
borders  of  the  ponds.  That  has  hap- 
pened to  lands  around  Assawampsett 
pond  since  the  city  of  Taunton  began 
to  use  it  for  their  water  supply.  Fall 
River  after  using  the  waters  of  North 
AVatuppa  pond  for  over  thirty  years 
suddenly  realized  the  difficulty  and 
the  danger.  They  began  soon  after 
this  to  purchase  some  of  the  shores, 
at  what  seems  to  us  large  prices.  To 
accomplish  what  we  have  done  and 
adequately  protect  the  purity  of  their 
water  has  and  will  cost  them  many 
times  what  it  cost  the  city  of  New 
Bedford.  Here  we  have  only  eight 
miles  north  of  our  city  ISOfl  acres  of 
land  beautifully  situated  which  must 
eventually  become  a  great  park  with 
wooded  drives  laid  out  through  it,  and 
affording  delightful  vistas  of  lake  and 
shore.  Many  generations  may  yet  ri.se 
up  and  be  grateful  to  us  for  the  vision 
of  the  future  and  the  wise  provision 
for  its  needs  and  its  happiness. 

The  work  of  carrying  out  the  plans 
for  the  further  water  supply  was  fin- 
ished and  the  new  water  sent  through 
our  distributing  mains  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  .July  10th,  1899 — 
a  little  more  than  six  years  after  the 
appointment  of  the  engineers  and  the 
beginning  of  the  necessary  surveys. 
It  was  finished  none  too  .soon.  The 
city  had  been  growing  rapidly  and 
many  times  we  were  perilously  near  a 
serious  water  famine.  We  were  cer- 
tainly fortunate  that  during  those  last 
few  years  our  old  gravity  conduit, 
taxed  much  beyond  its  originally  de- 
signed capacity,  did  not  break  down 
with  most  disastrous  consequences  to 
the    whole    community.  Everything 

started  oft  smoothly  and  has  worked 
smoothly    ever    since.  Our    citizens 

were  scarcely  aware  of  any  change, 
except  that  the  water  was  better  and 
clearer,  and  we  had  a  much  greater 
pressure  which  allowed  us  to  serve 
the  higher  sections  of  the  city,  and 
was  of  incalculable  value  for  added 
fire  protection.  And  the  supply  seem- 
ed  ample   for   many   years   to   come. 
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Soon  after  the  use  of  the  new  WMtcr 
had  begun  the  water  board  estabhsli- 
ed  the  rule  that  all  services  should 
have  a  meter  placed  upon  them.  This 
had  an  immediate  effect  of  shuttins 
off  an  enormous  waste,  and  extended 
for  many  more  years  the  period  for 
which  this  new  supply  should  be  ade- 
quate  tor  all   our  needs. 

In  190S  the  city  council  increased 
the  water  rates.  For  many  years 
every  annual  report  of  the  water 
board  had  besought  them  to  do  this. 
The  water  supply  should  be  self-suii- 
porting.  And  there  is  no  effective 
way  of  stopping  the  careless  or  wilful 
waste  of  water,  unless  that  waste 
costs  the  taker.  The  expense  of  these 
large  additions  to  the  water  works 
plant  seemed  large  and  it  was  all 
borrowed.  Hut  bonds  have  to  be  paid 
eventually,  and  they  have  a  habit  of 
becoming  due  and  payable  with  re- 
markable   regularity. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  rates 
charged  for  the  use  of  water  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  water  department  to  pay  what 
the  original  legislative  act  said  the 
water  rates  should  care  for,  namely 
— fir.st.  management  and  repairs;  sec- 
ond, the  interest  on  the  water  del)t: 
and  third,  a  sufficient  sum  towards  a 
.sinking  fund  that  should  provide  for 
the  ultimate  extinguishment  of  the 
debt. 

Kept    Williin    Cost    K.stiiiiale. 

The  original  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  this  whole  scheme  for  enlarging 
the  water  supply  made  by  our  engi- 
neers before  beginning  the  work  was 
$1,200,000.  And  this  is  the  sum  that 
the  water  board  asked  the  city  coun- 
cil to  appropriate,  and  is  the  sum 
that  they  voted.  Four  per  cent  bonds 
for  that  amount  were  issued  from 
time  to  time  as  needed.  The  money 
market  was  favorable,  and  the  bonds 
were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a 
))remium  which  amounted  to  $111.- 
361.50.  This  premium  received  was 
also  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  ac- 
count. 

It  was  this  sum  which  was  used 
(o  pay  for  the   land   purchased   about 


the  iionds,  and  for  whicli  no  amount 
had  been  included  in  our  original  es- 
timate. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  the  most  remarkable,  fact  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  the  further 
water  supply  is  yet  to  be  .stated — the 
total  undertaking  was  paid  for  and 
the  amount  appropriated  was  not  ex- 
ceeded. The  work  was  wholly  done 
bv  contract;  there  were  many  differ- 
ent I'ontracts,  but  there  was  almost 
no    extra    work. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  were  care- 
fully made  and  itemized  and  includ- 
ed many  exiienditures  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine  in  advance  like  land 
damages. 

Hardly  less  interesting  is  another 
fact,  that  although  we  had  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,  to  condemn  and 
arbitrarily  take  lands  needed  for  the 
work,  yet  we  agreed  harmoniously 
with  181  separate  owners  of  the  dif- 
ferent parcels  taken;  the  city  was 
sued  by  only  one  aggrieved  individual, 
and  that  case  never  got  to  court  be- 
cause he  withdrew  and  accepted  the 
amount  origin.illy  offered  by  the 
board. 

Tt  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  the 
writer  to  sit  down  now  with  Mr. 
Coggeshall,  who  as  clerk  of  the  board 
during  these  years  shared  in  all  its 
deliberations,  and  note  how  few  de- 
fects have  developed,  how  few  things 
were  forgotten,  and  to  see  how  many 
needs  of  the  city  were  successfully 
anticipated.  The  credit  for  this  must 
be  largely  given  to  our  broad,  saga- 
cious, and  level  headed  engineers,  and 
to  them  the  reputation  of  this  work 
among  the  water  experts  of  other 
lilies  is  their  worthy  enduring  monu- 
ment. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford 
that  the  plans  so  laboriously  worked 
out  have  proved  practical,  efficient, 
and  adequate;  that  they  are  standing 
successfully  the  test  of  time,  the  test 
of  actual  use,  and  to  realize  that  the 
extension  of  the  water  system,  al- 
though constructed  by  a  municipality, 
represents  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
full  cash  purchasing  value  of  the 
money  which  it  cost. 


ARNOLD'S  GARDEN 

A  STORY  OF  JAMES  ARNOLD,  WHO  CREATED  ITS  BEAUTY 
WITH  THOUGHTS  UPON  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE 
ROTCHES  AND  THE  PART  THE  FAMILY  PLAYED  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY— DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS  IN  AN 
ANTIQUE  AGE— THE  COSTUME  PARTY  OF  1856. 


[Zephaniah     W.     Pease 

Following  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.  Rotch,  its  last  tenant,  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  Rotch 
estate,  which  spans  the  fiont  of  the 
lilocli  on  the  west  side  of  County 
street  from  Union  to  Arnold,  is  to  be 
cut  up  and  sold  in  lots.  This  will  give 
regret  to  the  people  of  New  Bedford, 
particularly  to  those  of  an  older  gen- 
eration who  appreciate  the  place  this 
estate  has  filled  in  the  picture  of  New- 
Bedford  at  a  glorious  period  and  like- 
i\-ise  to  all  who  have  l<nowledge  and 
regard  f(u-  the  history  of  New  Bed- 
ford and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
Rotch   family. 

It  is  tantalizing  to  consider  that 
New  Bedford  might  have  possessed 
this  estate  forever.  James  Arnold,  the 
creator  of  its  beauty,  once  made  a 
tentative  offer  to  bequeath  it  to  the 
town  if  it  would  agree  to  maintain  it 
as  a  public  park.  The  thrifty  officials 
of  the  antique  days  were  so  lacking 
in  vision  that  they  decided  not  to  ac- 
cept it.  Mr.  Arnold,  determined  still 
that  his  love  for  trees  and  gardens 
should  be  perpetuated  and  associated 
with  his  name,  adopted  an  alternative 
of  conferring  upon  Harvard  College 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  a  place  of 
beauty  with  an  international  repu- 
tation, and  so  our  loss  became  Har- 
vard's advantage.  Mr.  Arnold  har- 
bored no  ill  will  against  his  fellow 
townsmen  for  their  lack  of  enthusi- 
.ism  for  his  first  plan,  for,  in  his  will 
he  bequeathed  $100,000  to  the  town 
for  the  support  of  those  in  necessity. 
We  must  not  be  less  magnanimous 
than  Mr,  Arnold  so  we  will  not  revile 
the   fathers. 

The  present  generation,  which  re- 
calls not  "Arnold's  Garden,"  to  which 
we  will  refer  later,  knew  the  County 
street  place  as  "the  Rotch  estate."  An 
old-fashioned  brick  house,  of  no  par- 
ticular architectural  distinction,  is 
given  an  air  of  sulistantial  repose  by 
the  spacious  grounds  and  magnificent 
trees  which  surround  it.  County 
street  was  famed  for  its  beauty 
throughout  the  t'nited  States  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years  ago.  Whenever  we 
think  of  New  Bedford  in  the  immortal 
days  when  it  was  admired  by  Herman 
Melville  and  Washington  Irving,  who 
gave  it  literary  fame,  we  see  in  our 
mind's  eye  this  particular  spot.  We 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  estate  is 
not    at    all    remarkable    in    comparison 
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with  the  great  estates  at  Newport  or 
on  the  north  shore.  Almost  any  of 
the  old  cities  and  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land have  shown  idaces  far  more  im- 
posing. Yet.  when  we  take  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  for  a  drive 
down  County  street  we  announce  that 
this  is  "the  Rotch  estate"  with  a 
flourish  and  expect  the  visitor  to  ex- 
perience the  deference  we  feel.  When 
we  analyze  the  sentiment  which  New 
Bedford  people  cherish  for  the  place 
we  realize  that  it  is  not  the  result  of 
the  inherent  magnificence  of  the 
house  or  grounds,  but  it  is  rather  that 
the  name  of  Rotch  conjures  up  the 
part  which  this  remarkable  family 
took  in  the  beginnings  of  New  Bed- 
ford, in  the  creation  of  its  great  and 
fascinating  whaling  industry  and  in 
the  building  of  the  city  of  mansions 
of  which  Melville  wrote:  "Nowhere 
in  America  will  you  find  more  patri- 
cian like  houses,  parks  and  gardens 
more  opulent  than  in  New  Bedford. 
Whence  came  they;  how  planted  upon 
this  once  scragged  scoria  of  a  coun- 
try? Go  and  gaze  on  the  iron  em- 
blematical harpoons  round  yonder 
lofty  mansion  and  your  question  will 
be  answered.  Yes;  all  these  brave 
hou.ses  and  flowery  gardens  came 
from  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  One  and  all  they  were  har- 
pooned and  dragged  up  hither  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  *  *  So  om- 
nipotent is  art,  which  in  many  a  dis- 
trict of  New  Bedford  has  superin- 
duced bright  terr.aces  of  flowers  upon 
the  barren  refuse  rocks  thrown  aside 
at   creation's  final   day." 

These  things  were  in  part  the 
achievements  of  the  Rotches,  who 
built  one  great  mansion  after  another. 
When  Joseph  Rotch  came  here  from 
Nantucket  in  176.5,  realizing  that  this 
city  was  more  especially  eligible  and 
advantageous  for  the  whaling  indus- 
try than  Nantucket,  he  built  his  first 
mansion  on  Rotch's  Hill,  Water  street, 
which  was  burned  by  the  British  in 
the  Revolution.  Then  he  built  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Union  and  Bethel 
street.s.  William  Rotch.  his  son,  built 
in  1795  the  mansion  at  tlie  corner  of 
Union  and  Second  streets,  afterwards 
used  as  a  hotel,  adopting  the  name 
of  "The  Mansion  House."  William 
Rotch,  Jr.,  built  a  mansion  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  William  and 
Water   streets   which    Mrs.    James   Ar- 
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noltl.  who  was  a  Rotch,  later  gave  to 
the  I'ort  society.  It  is  still  used  as  a 
Mariners'  Home,  having  been  moved 
to  Johnny  Cake  Hill.  He  also  built 
the  house  on  the  east  side  of  County 
street,  between  Madison  nad  Cherry 
streets,  later  owned  by  Edward  C. 
•lones.  which  was  and  is  the  finest 
wooden  dwelling  in  the  city.  Another 
mansion  built  by  William  Rotch,  Jr., 
for  his  son,  Joseph,  was  of  brick  and 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  William 
street,  between  County  and  Eighth. 
It  was  later  taken  down,  as  was  an- 
other dwelling  which  William  Rotch 
built  for  his  son,  Thomas,  on  tlie 
southeast  corner  of  William  and 
County  streets,  facing  Eighth,  a  hou.se 
which  was  later  the  home  of  Sylvia 
Ann  Howland,  and  the  dwelling  place 
for   a   time   of   Hetty    Green. 

The  Rotches  built  other  things  be- 
sides mansions.  William  Rotch  not 
only  understood  the  principles  of 
finiince  but  he  comprehended  civil 
and  political  questions  and  he  pos- 
sessed public  spirit.  The  Rotches  built 
the  fir.st  Fairhaven  bridge,  founded 
hanks,  established  the  market  place, 
built  a  roiie  walk  and  schools.  Joseph 
Rotch  established  a  shipbuilding 
plant  here  w'here  was  built  the  Dart- 
mouth, which  was  one  of  the  ships 
boarded  by  the  Boston  Tea  Party  in 
pre-Revolutionary  period.  Another 
ve.ssel,  owned  by  Francis  and  William 
Rotch,  the  Bedford,  was  the  first  to 
fly  the  American  flag  in  the  Downs  in 
17  83. 

The  Rotches  entertained  dis- 
tinguished people  at  their  homes, 
among  them  John  de  Marsiellac  from 
Languodoc,  who  read  the  petition 
from  William  Rotch  to  the  national 
a.ssenibly  in  France,  in  reply  to  which 
Mirabeau,  the  president  of  the  French 
national  assembly,  made  a  beautijful 
apostrophe  to  the  Quakers.  He 
alighted  from  the  stage  at  William 
Rotch's  door  in  the  old  Mansion 
House  one  day  and  bestowed  an  earn- 
est kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  his  vener- 
able host.  General  Lincoln  of  Revo- 
lutionary memory,  who  received  the 
sword  of  Cornwallis  and  led  him  out 
as  his  prisoner  at  Yorktown,  was  one 
of  his  guests  here.  There  were  also 
Count  Rochambcau  Liancourt  and 
Peter  Grant  of  Italy. 

When  we  begin  to  write  about  the 
Rotches  we  become  so  involved  in  the 
history  of  New  Bedford  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  be  brief.  It  is  because  of 
the  insi)iration  which  the  presence  of 
an  estate  design.ated  by  the  name  of 
Kotch  gave  to  >'outh,  to  inquire  into 
the  history  of  the  family,  a  stor.v  so 
interwoven  with  local  history,  that  we 
so   deeply   deplore   the    passing. 

In  view  of  all  the  mansions  which 
the  Rotches  built  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance   that    the    last    inansion    to 


bear  the  Rotch  name  was  not  built 
by  a  Rotch,  but  by  James  Arnold.  Mr. 
Arnold  came  to  New  Bedford  from 
Rhode  Island  and  began  his  Imsiness 
career  under  the  tutorship  of  William 
Rotch.  He  married  Sarah  Rotch,  the 
daughter  of  William  Rotch,  Jr.,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam Rotch,  Jr.,  &  Co.  He  first  lived 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Water 
and  Madison  streets.  \Vhen  William 
Rotch  bought  the  Abraham  Russell 
farm,  which  extended  from  County 
street  west  to  what  is  now  Rockdale 
avenue,  Mr.  Arnold  liought  that  part 
north  of  Arnold  street.  In  the  period 
of  great  mansion  building  in  this  city, 
which  commenced  about  1823,  Mr. 
Arnold  built  his  house.  It  was  of 
brick  and  followed  an  English  style 
of  architecture.  When  James  Arnold 
died,  he  bequeathed  the  property  to 
William  J.  Rotch,  who  added  a 
French  roof  and  remodeled  it  as  it 
stands  today. 

;Mr.  Arnold  devoted  himself  to  the 
creation  of  the  gardeii  which  took  the 
place  of  a  public  park  at  the  period, 
for  Mr.  Arnold  gave  the  people  of  the 
town  access  to  it.  It  was  laid  out 
wfith  walks,  bordered  with  box.  There 
wei'e  arbors  co\'ered  with  roses  and 
peach  trees  were  trained  to  grow  on 
flat  trelli.ses.  A  feature  of  the  garden 
was  a  grotto  of  twisted  trees,  and 
shells  of  the  sea  were  employed  in 
its  construction.  Near  the  entrance, 
shaded  by  a  vast  oak,  was  a  green 
bank  which  was  said  to  have  been 
a  mound  where  the  bones  of  dead 
Indians    were    buried.  This    was    a 

resting  i)lace  for  pedestrians  walk- 
ing along  County  road.  A  visit  to 
"Arnold's  (Jarden"  was  a  ceremony 
indulged  in  by  the  townspeople.  This 
mild  gaiety  took  the  place  of  motor 
and  trolley  trip.s,  afternoons  at  the 
Country  club  or  the  ii.-irks,  which  are 
the  diversions  of  this  generation.  This 
was  a  period  when  the  little  girl  bade 
her  mother  wake  and  call  her  early. 
"For  I'm  to  he  Queen  of  the  May. 
mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May." 
May  festivals  were  held  in  the  garden. 
One  year  they  crowned  Alice  Warwick 
Slocum  Queen  of  the  May.  Later  she 
renounced  the  throne  and  became  a 
preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Arnolds  entertained  great  peo- 
ple at  their  home,  but  Mr.  Arnold  re- 
garded the  humble  no  less.  The  fugi- 
tive Negro  was  welcomed  to  his  door 
during  the  period  which  preceded  the 
Civil  war.  .lohn  Quincy  Adams  was 
a  guest  at  the  house  in  1S3.5  and  again 
in  1.S43.  Ml".  Adams  recorded  some  of 
the  incidents  in  his  diary,  describing 
the  "fine  jKilace  houses"  of  several  of 
the  citizens.  "We  took  tea,  siient  the 
evening  and  suiiped  with  Mr.  Arnold," 
he  writes,  "who  had  a  large  party  of 
gentlemen    to   meet   us.      We   saw    Mr. 
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Arnold's  fine  garden  and  two  green- 
houses." Charles  Francis  Adams,  who 
accompanied  his  father,  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "New  Bedford  is  an  offshoot 
from  Nantucket,  and  more  thriving 
than  the  original  stem.  Both  equally 
depend  upon  the  whaling  liusiness, 
which  is  now  carried  on  to  an  extent 
far  too  great  for  permanent  success. 
The  fortunes  suddenly  made  at  this 
place  have  poured  themselves  out  up- 
on the  surface,  in  the  shape  of  houses 
and  grounds.  We  were  taken  to  see 
the  street,  which  has  lately  risen  like 
magic,  and  which  presents  more  noble 
looking  mansions  than  any  other  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Arnold  took  us  over 
his  garden,  which  has  been  laid  out 
with  much  taste.  The  presence  of  a 
female  of  taste  is  perceptible  in  it. 
Having  gone  through  it.  we  were  ush- 
ered into  the  house,  and  found  Mrs. 
Arnold,  her  daughter,  and  his  sister, 
to  whonr  we  were  introduced.  Mrs. 
Arnold  too  is  a  lady  as  there  are  not 
many.  A  considerable  number  of  gen- 
tlemen came  in  during  the  evening, 
but  circumstances  made  it  wearisome 
to  me.  After  a  beautiful  fruit  col- 
lation I  hurried  home  before  the  rest 
of  the  party."  The  Adamses  were 
never  quite  satisfied  anywhere  so  the 
circumstances  which  made  the  even- 
ing wearisome  to  the  younger  Mr. 
Adams  are  really  of  no  consequence. 
Later  on  Mr.  Adams  wrote:  "After 
breakfast  we  were  visited  by  numbers 
of  people.  Mr.  William  Rotch  among 
others — an  old  Quaker  gentleman  of 
7B,  but  fine  looking,  and  very  solid. 
He  is  the  father  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  and 
■  all  the  present  family.  His  grand- 
father moved  from  Nantucket  in  1769 
and  founded  the  fortunes  of  the 
town.  I  like  this.  There  is  something 
respectable  in  it."  Of  the  second 
visit  .John  Quincy  Adams  wrote: 
"And  our  third  visit  was  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnold,  in  the  same  house  where 
wo  met  an  evening  party  in  Septem- 
ber, 1835.  The  year  after  which  they 
went  to  Europe,  and  travelled  three 
years.  Their  house  was  then  grace- 
ful and  comfortable,  and  furnished 
with  elegance,  and  at  great  cost.  It 
is  now  embellished  with  many  articles 
of  exquisite  luxury  from  Italy,  so  that 
it  is  like  a  second  princely  palace. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs. 
Arnold  received  and  treated  us  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers  and  of  fruits — 
grapes,   pears  and  peaches." 

The  most  famous  social  event  which 
ever  occurred  in  the  Arnold  mansion, 
the  doom  of  which  we  are  recording 
today,  was  a  Costume  party  given  in 
1SS6.  Incidentally  there  was  a  page- 
ant.     The    "libretto"    for   the    pageant 


was  written  by  Lhe  late  James  B. 
Congdon,  the  lirst  city  treasurer,  an 
author  of  historical  manuscripts, 
verses,  and  that  more  prosaic  achieve- 
ment— the  city  charter.  The  writer  of 
this  column  has  on  his  desk  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  from  which  Mr. 
Congdon,  acting  as  "Chorus,"  intro- 
duced the  celebrities.  A  loose  leaf 
sets  forth  that  the  party  "was  socially 
and  locally  considered  the  event  of 
the  century,  several  of  the  characters 
being  rei)resentative  of  persons  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  country's 
history."  The  opening  verses  by  Mr. 
Congdon  have  the  rhythm,  if  not  the 
quality  of  old  Omar,  of  whom  our 
poet  had  never  heard.  Having  in 
mind  the  statel.v  mansion  and  its  tra- 
ditions we  can  picture  the  splendor  of 
the  aristocratic  assembly  in  the  great 
salon  and  Mr.  Congdon  chanting  his 
oi)ening  chorus: 
The    calm    and    quiet    midnight    hour    is 

near. 
.■Vnd    solemn    thoughts    attendant     train 

appear. 
Awed  and  subdued  the  eha.stened  spirit 

know.s 
A     deep    contentment,     a    p:'ofound    re- 
pose. 

Now     falling     sweetly     on     thr     willing 

ear, 
Music's    rich    strain    from    yonder    hall 

I    hear. 
Gilding      the     current     of     my     sterner 

thought 
With    brighter    lines    by    teeming    Fancy 

wrought. 

The  lirst  living  picture  was  that  of 
"Quaker,  Soldier.  Priest."  which  was 
assumed  by  Edward  Livingston  Baker. 
"He  had  provided  a  monk's  cowl  and 
cord,  as  well  as  a  red  coat  and  cha- 
peau,"  writes  Mr.  Congdon,  "and  ex- 
hibited himself  to  me  in  both.  I  felt 
warranted  in  writing  the  three  charac- 
ters in  the  iierson  of  my  highly  re- 
siiected  friend."  "Pink  versus  Drab" 
was  represented  by  Miss  Mary  Tall- 
man,  Mr.  Congdon  writes.  "Miss  Tall- 
man's  costume  I  have  found  wonder- 
fully suggestive.  Her  dress  was  di- 
vided longitudinally  into  two  parts, 
one  the  'pink'  of  the  fashion,  the 
other  the  demui-e  drali  of  the  Quaker- 
ess. This  two-sided  plan  was  carried 
out  even  to  the  coiffure." 

In  verses  touching  upon  saint  antl 
sinner,  Mr.  Congdon  recalled  a  rever- 
end group,  "that  nol>le  pair  the  honor- 
ed sire  and  son.  Whose  lives  were 
bright  with  daily  duty  done,"  and  to 
other  personages.  In  his  notes  Mr. 
Congdon  explains  the  identity  of  those 
he  had  in  mind.  "William  Rotch, 
William  Rotch,  .Ir.,  Elisha  Thornton 
and  .lames  Davis."  he  writes,  "occu- 
pied the  high  seat  in  the  old  Friends' 
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meeting  house  at  one  time.  They 
were  objects  of  deep  veneration,  more 
than  any  other  I  ever  looked  upon. 
Elisha  Thornton  and  James  Davis 
were  preachers  and  the  ablest  that 
ever  belonged  to  this  meeting.  I  was 
never  weary,  although  very  young, 
when  these  good  men  were  speaking. 
The  term,  'chant-like.'  will  be  per- 
fectly understood  in  its  application  to 
the  preaching  of  Friend  Thornton  by 
all  who  ever  heard  him." 

After  urging  the  young  woman  in 
the  pink  and  the  drab  to  reflect  upon 
folly  and  religion,  ilr.  Congdon  in- 
augurates  the   pageant: 

Farewell,  dear  lady,  I  here  kept  thee 
long. 

Listening  impatient  to  an   idle  song. 

Now  througli  the  brilliant  groups  pur- 
sue   thy    way 

Orave  with  the  Wise  with  Mirth  ami 
P'olly    gay. 

And  Miss  Tallman  departs  from  the 
stage  to  be  followed  by  Mrs.  .Joseph 
Ricketson  as  "The  Pilgrim."  Then 
came  Miss  Kate  Howland  as  the  Child 
of  the  Regiment.  Mr.  Congdon  was 
a  quiet  Quaker  and  presumabli,-  un- 
acquainted with  stage  characters.  The 
note  under  the  title  in  Mr.  Congdon's 
writing   is   quaint. 

"The  Child  of  the  Regiment,"  he 
writes,  "is,  I  believe,  an  operatic  char- 
acter, a  favorite  one  of  .Jenny  I>ind." 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Hawes  appeared  as  "The 
Indian  Maiden,"  although  Mr.  Cong- 
don writes  that  he  had  Mrs.  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote 
the  verses.  Mrs.  Leander  A.  Plummer 
was  Undine,  which  Mr.  Congdon  ex- 
plains is  a  Jewish  term  meaning 
water  sprite.  Miss  Clifford,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  Clifford,  was  the 
Vivandiere.  Mr.  Congdon  elucidates 
again.  "The  term  'Vivandiere',"  he 
writes,  "is  used  to  designate  an  at- 
tendant upon  a  French  army.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Crimea.  It  has 
the  meaning  of  sutler,  I  believe,  in 
English."  Charles  S.  Randall,  who 
was  later  a  congressman  from  this 
district,  impersonated  "The  Gentle- 
man of  the  Revolution."  In  his  notes 
upon  this  character,  made  in  1856,  Mr. 
Congdon  wrote:  "I  trust  that  it  is 
not  to  the  field  of  conflict  and  blood 
that  the  true-hearted  are  now  sum- 
moned. But  in  some  form  the  bat- 
tle of  freedom  is  yet  to  be  fought. 
Slavery  is  marshalling  its  forces.  Let 
not    the    sons    of    freedom    be    found 


recreant."  On  Feb.  22,  1869,  Mr. 
Congdon  added  this  entry:  "The  lines 
above,  written  in  March,  1856,  now 
read  like  a  prophecy." 

Mrs.  John  H.  Clifford,  the  wife  of 
the  governor,  impersonated  "Cath- 
erine of  Arragon."  Miss  Hannah 
Perry  represented  Ceres.  Mrs.  Thomas 
R.  Rodman  represented  "Norma." 
Here  again  is  an  interesting  entry 
made  by  Mr.  Congdon.  accompanying 
the  verses  which  he  inscribed  to  the 
character.  "Had  the  writer  of  this 
ever  seen  Jenny  Lind  or  Grisi  in  the 
character  which  made  Bellini's  opera 
so  celebrated,  and  had  an  opportunity 
presented  for  seeing  Mrs.  Rodman 
when  personating  Norma,  the  priest- 
ess, he  might  h.ave  produced  some 
lines  worthier  of  the  theme."  Miss 
Alartha  R.  Congdon  impersonated 
Lady  Clinton  as  she  appeared  at  the 
liall  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion   of  President  Washington. 

Mr.  Congdon  adds  a  few  pages  of 
notes  in  which  he  .states  that  "there 
were  those  present  who,  in  the  pa.st, 
had,  in  costume,  conduct  and  con- 
versation, held  closely  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers." It  can  be  imagined  that  Mr. 
Congdon  conceived  he  devised  a  dar- 
ing diversion  with  the  dualistic  cos- 
tume of  pink  and  drab  in  which  one 
of  the  belles  of  the  town  was  garbed 
— his  vivandiere  and  his  characters 
from  the  opera  and  the  stage. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  glimpse 
of  the  jo.vs  of  the  old  mansion  when 
it  was  in  gayer  mood.  It  has  been 
a  sombre  place  for  many  years  and 
today  it  brings  sad  thoughts  to  the 
passers-by  who  have  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  what  it  stands  for.  The 
closing  lines  of  Mr.  Congdon's  pageant 
poetry  seem  quite  appropriate  to  the 
ceremony  of  putting  out  the  lights  in 
the  old  house: 

Tile    vi.'^ion    closes.      Ceased    is    music's 

strain. 
And    dark -robed    silence    now    resumes 

her   reign. 
I'.assed   is   the   glittering   pageant   of  an 

hour, 
And   solemn   thought  returns  with  add- 

efl    power. 
TliuK    t.adc     the    glories    of    the     earth 

away. 
Thus    Title,    Beauty,    Pomp    and    Power 

delay! 
.\nd     naught     remains     to     crown      the 

spirit's    guest 
But     Peace     an<I     Thought     and     God's 

Eternal    Rest: 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society  was 
held  last  evening  in  the  Free  Pulilic 
L.brary  building,  when  the  annual 
reports  were  submitted,  oflicers  were 
elected  and  the  members  voted  to 
raise  the  fee  for  life  membership 
from  $25  a  year  to  $50. 

The  reports  showed  a  slight  falling 
off  in  membership,  7S2  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  750  at  the  close. 
Two  life  members  died  during  the 
year,  but  ten  new  life  members  were 
elected,  making  the  total  number  of 
life  members  45,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

While  the  treasurer's  report 
showed  a  larger  balance  of  cash  than 
usual,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
includes  money  that  is  to  be  re-in- 
vested as  it  represents  the  liquida- 
tion  of  some  inveiitment   funds. 

President  Herbert  E.  Cushman 
spoke  of  the  society's  expenditures  on 
the  old  Friends  cemetery  on  the  Rus- 
sells  Mills  road,  which  for  the  cur- 
rent year  were  large.  He  said  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  society  to 
put  the  burying  ground  in  good  or- 
der. It  is  a  particularly  interest- 
ing cemetery,  he  said,  because  it  was 
carried  out  according  to  the  custom 
of  burying  in  order  of  death  in  rows 
of  graves,  and  that  families  are 
widely  separated.  The  old  New  Eng- 
land names  found  on  the  stones 
marking  curlier  graves  and  the 
changes  that  crept  in  as  the  popula- 
tion changed  form  another  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  (■enietery.  The 
place  is  being  gradually  put  in  order, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  was  woithy 
of  a  visit. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer, 
Frederic  H.  Taber,  showed  cash  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  liscal 
year  amounting  to  $224.32  and  re- 
ceipts of  $7fi00.51,  a  total  receipts  of 
$7X24.83.  Of  this  amount  the  expen- 
ditures weie  $7040.  ,  and  the  balance 
of  cash  on  hand  $784.61.  The  state- 
ments of  assets  and  liabilities  showed 
the  Land  and  buildings  carried  at  $54.- 
300.  other  assets  and  cash,  $29,141.76, 
a   total    of    $83,441.76. 


The  annual  report  of  President 
Herbert  E.  Cushman  follows: 

"Your  society  has  finished  one  more 
year  of  its  existence,  and  in  that  year 
there  has  been  much  to  look  back 
upon  with  jileasure,  and  we  believe 
that  the  society  has  made  progress  and 
shown  its  ability  to  be  a  live  organiza- 
tion. 

Annual  report  of  President  Her- 
bert E.  Cushman. 

"Recently,  when  our  curator  and  his 
wife  visited  a  convention  of  historical 
societies  in  Hartford,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  a  remark  that  was  made  that 
your  society  seems  to  be  not  a  museum 
where  we  look  at  things  but  a  museum 
where  people  can  see  the  collections 
from  the  older  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  alive  and  have  something  do- 
ing.' 

"Much  credit  is  due  to  the  ladies  of 
our  organization,  who  have  by  their 
efforts  in  the  (>xhibitions  and  teas  held 
during  the  last  season,  done  much  to 
encotirage  you»-  offlcers,  and  add  much 
to  the  interest  in  the  work  of  your 
society.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  we  thank 
them,  and  urge  them  to  let  the  good 
work  go  on. 

"We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  lasi. 
year  in  receiving  from  the  estate  of 
Miss  Mary  B.  Green  a  goodly  amount. 
This  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  offl- 
cers of  the  society,  and  will  enable  it 
to  accomplish  many  purjioses  which 
otherwise  it  could  not.  It  can  but 
be  an  example  to  others  to  follow,  be- 
cause when  they  see  how  this  has 
helped  the  society.,  we  feel  .sure  it  can 
but  have  its  influence  on  others  who 
wish  to  have  their  p;irt  in  the  same 
good   work. 

"The  income  from  this  fund  will  be 
expended  carefully  in  the  work  of  the 
society,  and  also  in  purchasing  ma- 
terial which  from  time  to  time  is 
offered  us,  of  great  value,  .and  which 
should  be  a  part  of  our  museum  work. 
Also  it  will  enable  us  to  repair  our 
buildin.gs  and  put  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

"Last  year  you  will  recall  that  we 
made  an  appeal  for  a  fund,  the  income 
to   be   used    to   buy   from   time   to   time 


objects  that  might  be  interesting  in 
our  museum.  Since  that  time  Miss 
Florence  Waite  has  sent  us  a  thousand 
dollars,  in  memory  of  her  father  and 
mother,  known  as  the  Benjamin  H. 
and  Martha  J.  Waite  Memorial  fund, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  above 
purpose,  and  a  record  of  the  same 
you  will  find  in  the  treasurer's  report, 
and  also  in  the  report  of  the  secretary. 
"The  loyalty  of  our  members,  the 
payment  of  the  dues,  and  the  consider- 
ation given  us  by  the  sustaining  mem- 
bers, has  placed  this  organization  on 
a  financial  basis  that  hardly  seemed 
possible  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  in 
itself  is  the  finest  recommendation  that 
the  society  has  for  its  existence,  for 
where  one  is  willing  to  give  today  their 
interest  certainly  is  for  its  best  g'ood. 

"I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members 
for  their  kindly  interest  and  helpful- 
ness, and  I  am  sure  as  the  years  go  by, 
that  our  society  will  grow  in  its  good 
standing  in  our  own  locality,  and  Its 
prominence  among  the  best  museums 
of   this   country. 

"We  have  here  the  noble  barque 
Lagoda,  which  no  one  can  duplicate, 
because  we  have  led  the  way  in  mak- 
ing alive  the  reality  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  our  purpose  to  build  upon  that  the 
activities  of  the  present  and  future, 

"I  ask  and  expect  the  co-operation 
and  hearty  helpfulness  of  all  our 
members," 

Annual  report  of  Frank  Wood, 
curator  of  the  society: 

"It  is  hard  to  realize  that  two  years 
have  gone  by  since  I  submitted  to 
you  in  person  an  annual  report  oi 
the  Museum  Section,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning. 

"The  year  of  1919-1920  has  been  a 
successful  one  both  in  the  way  of 
interest  and  in  additions  to  the  mu- 
.seum  collections.  The  Andrew  Snow 
collection  has  been  installed  in  new 
cases  and  deservedly  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  scrimshaw  work 
Alls  a  large  case  and  I  think  is 
well  displayed.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
get  our  friend,  Mr.  Pease  of  The 
Mercury,  to  write  an  account  of  some 
of  the  logs  and  he  will  find  much  in- 
teresting material  to  draw  from.  Some 
of  the  logs  are  beautifully  illustrated 
and  these  have  been  placed  in  cases 
by  themselves  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  seen. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things 
that  has  been  accomplished  is  the 
marking  of  the  pictures.  Brass  plates 
with  names  and  so  far  as  possible 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death  have 
lieen  affixed  to  the  frames  and  the 
result  is  very  satisfactory.  We  have 
roorr  for  more  portraits  and  we  hope 
the  public  will  hear  in  mind  that  no 
more    fitting    place    could     be    found 


for  portraits  of  New  Bedford  people 
than  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
society. 

"Early  in  January  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England  branch 
of  the  Association  of  American  Mu- 
seums at  Hartford.  This  association 
is  made  up  of  all  of  the  important 
museums  in  the  country.  The  meet- 
ings are  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  society  if  we 
could  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  New 
England  bi'anch  here  in  New  Bedford, 
sometime  after  our  new  hotel  is  com- 
l)leted.  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
mightily  scared  at  the  idea  of  appear- 
ing before  them  and  think  I  told  theui 
so,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  quite 
human  and  really  a  most  charming 
and  interesting  lot  to  meet.  I  was 
asked  by  the  curator  of  a  fine  and 
largel.v  endowed  museum  what  we 
did  to  awake  interest  in  ours,  as  his 
was  quite  dead,  and  I  told  him  that 
we  had  a  live  board  of  directors,  and 
live  committees  who  kept  things  go- 
ing, that  people  came  and  came  again 
and  again,  that  we  had  teas  and  spe- 
cial exhibits  and  dancing  around  the 
Ijagoda  and  that  we  believed  by  mix- 
ing hospitality  and  gaiety  with  the 
more  serious  things  we  were  best 
preserving  the  traditions  and  atmos- 
phere  of   this   old-time    New   Bedford. 

"Last  summer  our  society  met  with 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Captain 
Smith,  the  able  caretaker  of  the 
Lagoda.  I  am  sure  he  loved  every 
plank  and  rope,  and  the  beautiful 
work  he  did  on  the  boats  and  rig- 
ging— real  seaman's  work,  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  dujili- 
cate  at  the  present  day — remains 
with  us  a  most  fitting  memorial  of  the 
man.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
finding  another  old  sailor  to  take  his 
place,  who  is  not  only  faithful  to  his 
duties  but  much  interested  in  all  of 
the  work  of  the  museum. 

"I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  importance  of  co-operating  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  tercen- 
tenary celebration  at  Plymouth.  Old 
Dartmouth  was  a  part  of  Plymouth 
Colony  and  we  not  only  owe  it  to 
ourselves  1-ut  to  Plymouth  as  well,  to 
do  our  part  by  making  our  museum 
especially  attractive  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1920-1921.  We  shall  have 
many  visitors  and  we  want  to  make 
the   city   proud   of   us. 

"In  closing  I  desire  to  thank  our 
officers  and  directors  for  their  ever 
ready  cooperation  and  help,  and  to 
express  for  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Society  our  thanks  for  the 
many  objects  of  value  and  interest 
that  have  been  presented  to  us. 
These  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.    Alice    S.    Weeks — An    old    doll. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Mendell  Stratton — Large 
framed  water  color  by  Benjamin  Rus- 
sell, taking  in  her  last  whale  off 
Point  Barrows,  1869.  Given  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband  Robt.  B.  Stratton 
who  was  first  mate  of  the  Oriole, 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Thompson  of  Nia- 
gara Falls — Sioux  Indian  bows,  quiv- 
ers and  arrows.  These  were  obtained 
by  Albert  Bierstadt  from  the  Indians 
in  the  early  sixtys.  also  Gilbert  Island 
sharks  tooth  sword  brought  home  by 
her  father  Capt.   Thompson. 

United  States  Shippings  Board. 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  war 
posters  issued   by  them. 

Mrs.  Ella  H.  Smith  and  Rodolphus 
H.  Holmes,  Vineyard  Haven — Five  log 
books  ships  Eliza  Adams,  1847.  Sara- 
toga. Condor  (two)  1835.  1839.  Arab, 
1842.  The  Saratoga's  were  1849, 
1850,  1851  and  1852. 

Henry  B.  Worth — Log  books  of 
ships  Inez,  Jno.  G.  Costors.  and  At- 
lantic. These  w-ere  kept  by  Capt. 
Calvin   G.   Worth   of  Nantucket. 

Bert  Swift — Tusks  of  boars,  tooth 
sea  elephant,  prunning  knife.  dart 
used  to  drop  from  aeroplanes,  box 
made  froin  tamana  wood  and  a  cane 
brought   home   on   a  whaler. 

Abraham   Manchester.   Adamsville — 
An    old    Rumlet    and    earthern    bottle. 
Mrs.     Mary     J.     Swift — Old     quaker 
marriage    certificate. 

Frank  H.  GifCord — String  sleigh 
bells  and  whalebone  whip,  old  ink 
stand   and   books. 

Miss  Lucy  Dillingham.  Portrait  of 
Edward  S.   Cannon  at  age  of   14. 

Miss  Rebecca  W.  Hawes — Copies  of 
Mercury,  cup  and  saucer  that  were 
given  to  her  mother  by  Capt.  Row- 
land R.  Crocker,  autograph  of  George 
Claghorn.  old  documents  and  letters. 
Joshua  H.  Delano.  Fairhaven — • 
Nails  used  in  building  whaleboats, 
1840  to   1865. 

Mis';  Mary  E.  Bradford — Engraving 
by  Landseer  Lithograph. 

Friends  Meeting  House,  Newport — 
Photograph  on  porcelain  of  Mrs.  Ra- 
chel Howland.  Steel  engravings  of 
George    and    Martha   Washington. 

George  Fox  Tucker — Coupon  to  seat 
for  lecture  by  Chai^les  Dickens  at 
Liberty  Hall,   March   27.   1868. 

Mrs.  Anna  Starbuck  Jones — A 
brick  from  the  old  Cotlln  house.  Nan- 
tucket. 

T.  Chapin,  Marion — A  speaking 
trumpet  that  was  used  by  his  grand- 
father Capt.  Abraham  Hayward. 
Capt.  Hayward  was  confined  in  the 
prison  ship,  Dartmoore,  England, 
1812. 

Harry  Neyland — Piece  of  wood 
from  the  Commodore  Perry's  fi.ig- 
ship,  the  Niagara,  and  a  bolt  from 
the  Santa  Maria. 


Eugene  I'crry — Pair  old  oil  glass 
lamps. 

Mrs.  Lemuel  T.  Terry — Scrap  book, 
and  invitation  to  the  coronation  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.    February    12.    1883. 

Estate  Miss  Annie  E.  L.  Borden — 
Four  portraits. 

Henry  E.  Bachman,  Philadelphia — 
Seven  umbrella  nandies  made  of  wal- 
rus tusks. 

John  Smith — Rolling  pin,  made  on 
board   a  whaler. 

William  B.  Smith — Press  to  make 
jackass  cheese. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Potter — Log  book, 
ship  Olympia,  1847,  and  cooper's 
tools. 

New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse 
company — Album  of  photographs  of 
whaleships  and   wharf  views. 

Abbott  P.  Smith — Fox  and  Geese 
board  from  Gideon  K.  Howland  farm, 
Smith's  Neck. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Russell — Model  canoe 
from  South  Pacific,  foot  warmer,  bel- 
lows, yarn  reel  and  old  deeds  and 
documents. 

Bert  Swift — A  very  fine  pair  of  yoke 
ropes  made  on  board  man-of-war. 

Harry  West — Portraits  of  his  father, 
Capt.  Isaiah  West,  and  uncle,  Capt. 
Harry  B.   West. 

J.   &  W.  R.  Wing — A  blubber  hook. 

Mi-s.  Charles;  M.  Hussey — A  fine  nor- 
whale  tusk  and  shells. 

The  First  National  bank — Bust  of 
John  E.  Williams,  at  one  time  cashier 
of  the  old  Marine  bank,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  old  bank  building. 

Bequest  of  Harriet  N.  Church— ^Por- 
trait of  her  father.  Captain  Isaac  W. 
Davis,  and  a  fine  water  color  of  the 
merchant  ship  La  Duchess  D'Orleons, 
of  which  'he  was  master. 

AVilliam  W.  Ciapo — Old  documents 
and    publications. 

From  a  friend — Some  very  beautiful 
hair  jewelry. 

Mrs.  A.  Martin  Pierce — Water  color 
of  old  Fort  Taber. 

Miss  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson — 
An  ivory  miniature  of  Joseph  Ricket- 
son. cashier  of  the  old  Bedford  bank, 
J1816-1834. 

Harry  M.  Plummer — A  memorial  to 
his  brother,  Thomas  Rodman  Plum- 
mer, and  to  his  son,  Charles  W.  Plum- 
mer. an  oflicer  in  aviation  who  was 
killed   and   is  buried   in   France. 

Annual  report  of  Henry  B.  Worth, 
secretary  of   the  society: 

"The  secretary  presents  the  record 
of  the  j)rincipal  items  claiming  spe- 
cial mention,  regarding  the  society 
during    the    past   year. 

"The  following  meetings  have  been 
held: 

"In  the  Unitarian  Chapel.  Sept.  25. 
1919.    to      attend   lecture   on   'Old    New 
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England  Gardens'  by  Loring  Under- 
woud,  a  novel  and  attractive  theme, 
presented  in  fascinating  method  and 
based  on  the  philosuphj'  of  substan- 
tial beauty.  It  is  a  gem  in  the  lec- 
ture line. 

"A  large  number  gathered  at  the 
rooms  on  Water  street,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Oct.  25,  l'J19.  to  hear  the 
paper  on  the  Development  of  the  New 
Bedford  Water  System  by  Edmund 
Wood.  A  number  had  previously  vis- 
ited the  pumping  station  at  Quitticus. 
The  paper  described  the  extension  of 
the  system  which  included  the  reser- 
voir at  High  Hill  in  North  Dartmouth 
and  the  purchase  of  the  land  needed 
for  the  conduit  leading  from  the  Mid- 
dleboro  ponds.  Mr.  Wood  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Bedford  water 
board  during  the  entire  period  of  con- 
struction, and  being  intimately  famil- 
iar with  all  the  details  was  fully  quali- 
fied to  describe  the  enterprise,  and  de- 
livered an  exceedingly  valuable  paper. 

"The  society  has  utilized  its  unusual 
facilities  for  social  entertainment.  The 
Bourne  Museum,  around  the  ship 
Lagoda.  is  an  attractive  place  for  fes- 
tive gatherings.  The  deck  of  the  ship 
constitutes  a  picturesque  stage  and  the 
entire  hall  has  a  peculiar  charm  that 
must  be   observed  to  be  understood. 

'■Jan.  1,  1920.  two  hundred  were 
present  at  the  Nev,  Year's  party.  A 
Mardi  Gras  festival  was  held  Feb.  1, 
1920,  and  a  few  were  in  attendance, 
but  the  situation  was  extremely  un- 
favorable. The  hardest  winter  ever 
in  memory  of  men  was  at  its  height, 
the  streets  almost  impassable  with 
snow-  and  walking  practically  impos- 
sible; sickness  everywhere  prevailed 
and  most  'people  were  content  to 
'^tay  at  home.  A  delightful  evening 
had  been  planned  and  would  have 
been  appreciated  by  a  large  number 
under   different  conditions. 

"Visits  to  the  mu.seum  by  school 
classes  have  been  continued,  but  un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  absence  ot 
the   curator   no   record   has  been    kep.. 

"The  membership  of  the  society  has 
slightly  decreased,  the  net  loss  being 
30,  and  the  present  membership 
standing  at  750. 

Those    who    have    died    are    as    tol- 

°^Mrs.  Emma  Eraser  Seagle,  Mary 
Rodman,  Mr.s.  Horace  K.  Nye, 
George  L.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Cornelia  G. 
Winslow.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Crapo  Smith, 
Clifford  P.  Sherman,  Thomas  W-  Cook, 
Charles  G  Tripp,  Annie  A.  Swift,  Mis. 
Mary  J.  H.  Wilmarth,  Mrs.  James  C. 
Briggs,  Hattie  Sherman,  Albert  S. 
Sherman,  Annie  H.  Wing.  Annie  B.  I-. 
Borden,  Dr.  W'illiam  G  Potter, 
George  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Prescott,  Mrs.  Clara  N.  Rotch. 
•    IMr.     Worth     said:      A     serious    loss 


was  sustained  in  the  death  Oi 
IMrs.  Clement  N.  Swift,  who 
has  been  on  the  board  of  directors 
13  years  and  represented  the  town 
of  Acushnet.  Small  and  sprightly  in 
figure,  yet  possessed  of  untiring  capa- 
city for  energetic  work,  and  during 
the  long  numbi'r  of  years  in  office  she 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
member. 

Annie  Amelia  Nye,  daughter  of 
Thomas  S.  H.  Nye  of  Acushnet  and 
Annie  Eliza  Deblois  of  Boston,  was 
born  in  Macao,  China,  May  8,  1848. 
Her  father  was  lost  in  a  typhoon  in 
the  China  Sea  while  she  was  yet  an 
infant  and  her  residence  was  in  the 
United  States  and  partly  in  China 
until  she  became  ten  years  old.  Then 
she  went  to  Ireland  to  live.  Here  she 
continued  to  reside  until  Oct.  5.  1895, 
when  she  married  her  Cousin  Clem- 
ent Nye  Swift  and  then  lived  in 
Acushnet,  where  she  died  May  1, 
1919. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  Sept.  17,  1919,  Mrs. 
Bessie  B.  Snow  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  but  being  unable  to  serve,  the 
board  appointed  James  E.  Stanton. 
Jr. 

"The  printed  publications  have  com- 
prised two  bulletins.  No.  47  includ- 
ed the  proceeding's  of  previous  meet- 
ings and  the  extracts  froin  the  diaries 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  son, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  which  related 
to  visits  to  New  Bedford.  No.  48  con- 
tained Edmund  Wood's  paper  on  the 
New  Bedford  water  works  and  a  valu- 
able editorial  by  Z.  W.  Pease  in  the 
New  Bedford  Mercury  on  Arnold's 
Garden    and    the    Rotch    family. 

"The  tendency  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  to  develop  the  museum 
and  give  special  attention  to  modern 
affairs.  During  the  first  ten  years, 
the  museum  collection  steadily  in- 
creased and  many  monographs  were 
prepared  a»d  presented  on  the  early 
history  of  Old  Dartmouth.  Thus  there 
was  rescued  much  data  concerning  the 
ancient  events  and  persons.  In  the 
present  period  of  development,  peo- 
ple seem  better  satisfied  with  ob.iects 
which  they  can  see  rather  than  think 
about.  The  museum,  so  rich  in  quan- 
tity and  interesting  in  variety,  certain- 
ly appeals  to  the  eye.  The  research 
work  has  been  mostly  confined  to  sub- 
jects v,-here  persons  now  alive  were  to 
a  great  extent  eye-witnesses.  These 
compilations,  like  that  on  the  local 
banks.  water  works  and  personal 
reminiscences,  are  of  great  value  and 
•in  the  future  will  be  appreciated  by 
readers  seeking  full  and  accurate  de- 
tails. In  consequence  of  these  two 
tendencies,   however,   the  early  history 


of  Dartmouth  has  not  received  niiieh 
attention. 

"While  the  treasurer  has  presented 
a  complete  report  ot  the  finances  of 
the  society,  showing  details  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  all  arranged  in  a 
technically  accurate  account  it  is  al- 
\vays  interesting  to  consider,  how 
much  of  an  endowment  has  been  ac- 
cumulated and  how  it  has  been  gath- 
ered. Such  a  review  shows  better 
than  any  other  item,  the  financial 
policy  of  the  institution. 

"The  permanent  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety have  come  from  four  sources. 
As  soon  as  the  by-laws  were  adopted 
and  the  life  membership  fees  fixed 
at  $25,  16  members  paid  this  amount 
at  once  and  the  sum  of  $400  was 
placed  in  a  permanent  fund.  This 
has  been  increased  by  the  admission 
of  55  life  members,  making  this  fund 
$1375. 

"When  the  New  Bedford  L,yceum 
closed  active  work,  it  had  on  hand  in- 
vestments aggregating  $6000.  These 
were  donated  to  the  Old  Dartmouth. 

"Two  memorial  funds  of  $1000  each 
were  established  by  Miss  Florence  L. 
Waite  and  Abbott  P.  Smith. 

'All  legacies  have  been  placed  in 
the  permanent  fund.  There  have 
been  received  from  estates:  Clement 
X.  Swift.  $25;  Annie  JI.  Washburn. 
$100;  Caroline  O.  Seabury.  $500.  and 
M.  P.  B.  Greene.  $17,800,  and  a  bal- 
ance is  expected  later.  These  amount 
to  $27,800,  which  is  the  pre.sent  en- 
dowment, and  only  the  income  is  to  be 
expended.  Here  are  substantial  in- 
dications that  the  community  regards 
the  Old  Dartmouth  with  confidence 
and  appreciates  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing done.  The  officers  have  Large 
aims  and  hopes  for  the  future.  While 
the  society  has  attained  great  results, 
there  are  further  lines  that  can  be 
followed  and  the  public  will  receive 
the  benefit.  To  reach  these  objects, 
there  will  be  need  of  increasing  the 
permanent  funds,  and  our  friends  may 
have  the  assurance  that  all  such  do- 
nations will  be  carefully  protected  and 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  institu- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  valuable  edu- 
cational  forces   in    the    community." 

Annual  report  of  Annie  Seabury 
Wood  reported  for  the  entertainment 
committee: 

"I  have  been  asked  as  chairman  of 
ihe  committee  on  special  exhibits  and 
teas  to  make  a  report  for  that  com- 
mittee which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Ker  ■ 
I'frt  E.  Cusbman.  Mrs.  F.  Gilbert 
Hinsdale.      Miss     Grace     Dana,      Miss 


llo.samond  Clifford  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Wood.  In  a  circular  which  was  sen! 
me  in  September  we  announced  that 
;i  tea  would  be  held  on  the  first 
Saturda.v  of  each  month  through  tiie 
fall  and  winter.  We  kept  to  our 
promise  faithfully  through  January. 
Then  the  weathe,  the  walking  and  the 
grip  conspired  to  frustrate  our  plans. 
However  until  then  the  afternoon  teas 
had  been  very  successful.  In  Octo- 
ber Miss  Annie  Anthony  in  Quaker 
dress  gave   a   little   monologue. 

"In  November  we  held  an  exhibi- 
tion of  samplers  and  worked  rugs, 
and  gave  a  demonstration  of  the 
process  of  making  the  rugs.  In  De- 
cember we  had  a  good  display  of  early 
American  furniture  and  an  "informal 
talk  on  the  subject  by  Clifford  \V. 
Ashley. 

"We  owed  a  great  deal  of  our  suc- 
cess in  these  exhibits  to  Mrs.  Hins- 
dale, who  is  keenly  interested  in  old 
rugs  and  furniture,  and  who  gladly 
loaned    us    her    choice    possessions. 

"For  Neiw  Year's  afternoon  we  an- 
nounced The  Dansant  with  "Danc- 
ing around  the  Lagoda."  The  result 
was  gratifying  and  we  turned  over  to 
the  treasurer  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
affair,  amounting  to  more  than  $70. 

"We  have  established  a  box  for  vol- 
untary contributions  and  with  its 
contents  the  curator  has  already  paid 
for  one-half  the  cost  of  the  brass 
plates   on    the   portraits. 

"The  committee  had  planned  to 
take  up  its  \\i)rk  again  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  April.  We  instead,  will 
serve  tea  on  the  19th  of  April,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Remington's  paper  on 
■QUI   Days  in  New  Bedford.'  " 

Election  of   Ollicers. 

The  following  list  of  officers,  sub- 
mitted by  the  nominating  committee, 
consisting  of  B.  P.  Haskins.  George 
H.  Batchelor,  and  Miss  Florence  L. 
Waite,    was   elected: 

President — Herbert    E.    Cushman. 

Vice  Presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Oliver   Prescott. 

Secretary — Henry  B.   Worth. 

Treasurer — Frederic    H.    Taber. 

Directors,  3  years — Annie  Seaburv 
Wood,  Robert  C.  P.  Coggeshall,  Oliver 
P.   Brown. 

Director,  1  year — James  E.  Stanton, 
Jr. 

It  was  voted  to  change  the  by-laws 
relative  to  the  fee  for  life  member- 
ship in  the  society,  making  it  $50, 
instead   of   $25. 


NEW  BEDFORD  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

By  W.  H.  B.  REMINGTON 


An  interesting  paper  on  old  New 
Bedford  was  presented  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  a  Patriots'  Day  meeting  of 
tlie  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 
by  Walter  H.  B.  Remington,  city  clerk. 
At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  pa- 
per tea  was  served  by  the  members 
of  the  entertainment  committee  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  Remington's  paper  follows,  in 
full: 


TOWN  RECORDS,  VOL  I. 

T.mii  Meetings,  Marriages,  Deaths, 
.Tnvors,  Town  Liiue.s,  Deeils,  Oallis  "t 
(Hikers,  &c.,  Town  of  New  Bed- 
tord. 

is  the  title  of  a  small,  lexther-bound 
hcolc  which  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
chief  treasui'es  of  the  office  of  the 
city  clerk  of  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford. 

It  is  the  story  of  this  book  which 
I  uv:  ire  to  place  before  you,  and  since 
the  laiger  part  of  the  material  of  the 
story  is  from  the  volume  itself,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  term  it  a  sort  of  liook 
autobiography. 

One  or  two  words  of  explanation 
at  the  beginning  may  make  the  story 
clearer.  The  book  is  a  record  book, 
and,  following  the  style  of  public  rec- 
ords, it  tells  what  was  done  in  the 
simplest  terms.  If  you  do  not  read 
between  the  lines,  as  it  were,  you  do 
not  make  the  story  complete.  In  this 
case  the  between-the-lines  reading 
is  the  history  of  that  period  of  the  life 
of  New  Bedford  covered  by  the  vol- 
ume,— the  first  two  decades  of  the 
tov/n's  existence.  This  history  is  set 
out  in  various  published  books.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty,  where  the 
story  would  be  benefitted  thereby,  to 
piece  out  the  prosy  record  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  relations  of  the  local 
historians. 

In  making  these  selections,  I  am 
considerably  indebted  to  Daniel  Rick- 
etson's  History  of  New  Bedford,  and 
I  would  like  to  .say,  to  the  New  Bed- 
ford man  or  woman  who  has  not  read 
Mr.  Ricketson's  History,  that  he  has 
missed  something  which  he  can  ill 
ufi'o-.-'l  to  lose,  if  he  is  a  lover  of  the 
city 


ill.  Ricketson's  written  story  of  old 
New  Bedford  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
mo/iuinent  as  his  retiring  nature 
Vv'ouid  desire,  but  I  do  believe  that 
Bonie  public  appreciation  is  due  his 
memory,  and  make  this  suggestion: 
That  the  least  the  city  can  do  to  show 
proper  feeling  toward  th-;  man  who 
has  preserved  so  much  of  the  old 
New  Bedford  for  future  generations, 
is  to  name  a  schoolhouse  for  him. 

Now  let  us  iJroceed  to  the  story 
of     our  book,  "Town  Records,  Vol.  1." 

Its  tirst  page  contains  a  transcript 
of  the  "Incorporating  Act",  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in 
17S7,  whereby  the  easterly  part  of  the 
town  of  Dartmouth,  in  the  county  of 
liristcl,  was  incorporated  a  separate 
town,   by      the  name  of  New  Bedford. 

The  original  Dartmouth,  as  you 
kniiw.  included  what  is  now  vVestport, 
Darunouth,  New  Bedford,  Acushnet 
and  I'airhaven.  It  you  dig  deeply 
enough  into  the  history  of  this  sec- 
tion you  will  Hnd  that  there  was  a 
belief  in  Plymouth,  in  the  early  days, 
that  the  territory  of  Dartmouth  even 
extended  into  what  is  now  Rhode 
Island,  but  that  is  not  a  part  of  this 
story. 

At  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
New  Bedford  contained  about  700 
people,  and  was  about  13  miles  in 
length,  north  and  south,  and  three 
miles  in  width,  east  and  west.  After 
Fairhaven  was  set  off,  in  1812, 
(Acushnet  was  set  off  later, — 1860) 
the  town  was  diminished  to  about  11 
miles  in  length  and  two  miles  in 
width. 

The  territory  of  the  new  town  of 
New  Bedford,  as  described  in  the  act 
of  1787,  is  doubtless  recognizable,  in 
a  general  way,  but  I  doubt  if  many 
of  the  present  residents  could  locate 
the  bounds  on  a  dark  night  from  the 
wording  of  the  act,  in  which  the  lines 
are  giv^  as  follows: 

"Beginning  at  a  bridge  lying  across 
a  stream  that  runs  through  the  beach 
by  a  place  called  Clarks  Cove  (This 
was  Tripp's  Brook,  and  is  now  rep- 
resented by  the  old  outlet  of  the 
Tripp's  Brook  sewer) ;  thence  running 
northerly  as  the  main  branch  of  the 
stream  runs,  till  it  comes  to  a  little 
bridge  across  the  road  at  the 
foot    of    a    hill    about    twenty    rods    to 


the  eastward  of  the  dwelling  house 
where  James  Peckham,  deceased,  last 
dwelt;  (the  corner  of  Allen  and  Or- 
chard streets) ;  thence  northerly  in  a 
straight  line  to  Nathaniel  Spooner's 
saw  mill  (the  old  mill  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  Plainville  road,  west  of  the 
Shawmut  postotfice,  most  recently 
known  as  Turner's  mill) ;  from  thence 
northerly  on  the  west  side  of  Bolton's 
cedar  swamp  till  it  comes  to  the  di- 
viding line  between  Dartmouth  and 
Kreetown,  near  the  place  called 
Aaron's  Causeway  (where  the  present 
boundary  stone  is  located,  near  Bra- 
ley's  Station  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  Railroad);  thence  east  twenty-two 
degrees  and  one  half  north  in  the 
dividing  line  between  said  towns  to  a 
rock,  known  by  the  name  of  'Peaked 
Uock'  (on  the  Long  Plain  road  near 
the  old  Water  Works  reservoir); 
thence  southerly  by  the  country  road 
that  leads  from  Dartmouth  to  Bos- 
ton (the  Long  Plain  road)  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  rods  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Ebenezer  Lewis's  homestead 
farm;  thence  east  about  three  hun- 
dred rods  in  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Rochester  and  Dartmouth  to  a 
large  white  pine  tree,  marked  on 
three  sides;  thence  south  six  degrees 
and  one  half  east  in  the  dividing  line 
between  Dartmouth  and  Rochester  to 
a  heap  of  stones  by  the  sea;  thence 
westerly,  in  the  first  mentioned 
bounds,  with  all  the  islands  hereto- 
fore known  to  be  a  part  of  Aquishnet 
Village." 

The  description  is  very  clear.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  "white 
pine  tree,  marked  on  three  sides," 
was  cut  down  about  four  scores  of 
years  ago  to  make  box-boards,  and  the 
"heap  of  stones  by  the  sea"  was  used, 
long  ago,  as  fodder  for  the  stone 
crusher,  or  ballast  for  boats,  you 
could  perambulate  the  line  as  easily 
as  the  New  Bedford  and  Dartmouth 
and  Rochester  selectmen  did,  five  yeai's 
after  the  incorporation,  a  record  of 
which  perambulation  appears  on  a 
subsequent    page. 

Following  the  "Incorporating  Act," 
in  our  book  comes  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  first  town  meeting  in  New 
Bedford.  This  is  under  the  'hand  and 
seal  of  Elisha  May  of  Attleborough, 
and  is  directed  to  "Edward  Pope,  Esq., 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  New  Bedford." 

"Edward  Pope."  says  Daniel  Ricket- 
son,  in  his  history,  "was  a  man  of 
eminent  virtues,  and  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  place.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  is  usually  mentioned  as 
'Judge  Pope.'     He  was,  previous  to  his 


death  in  1818,  collector  of  the  port." 
A  true  copy  of  the  return  of  Edward 
Pope,  Esq.,  indicates  that  the  said 
Pope  notified  "the  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  that  are  qualified  to 
vote  in  town  meetings,  to  meet  to- 
gether on  the  21st  day  of  March  inst. 
(1787)  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
to  choose  town  officers  and  "transact 
and  do  any  other  matters  and  things 
necessary  to  be  acted  on  for  the  bene- 
fit and  well  ordering  of  the  public 
business  of  said  town." 

The  first  town  meeting,  as  the  rec- 
ord shows,  was  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational Meeting  House,  which 
stood  near  the  Parting  Ways  in 
Acubhnet  Village,  and  was  noted  as 
the  mteting  house  in  which  Dr.  West, 
thai  fumous  old  preacher,  held  forth 
for  £0  many  years  while  the  com- 
munuy  was  in  its  making. 

Ci.-pt  Franklin  Howlanil,  in  liis 
"Hisiory  of  Acushnet"  (written  in 
13u3),  treats  rather  interestingly  of 
the  town  meeting  places  of  old  Dart- 
mouth From  his  book  it  appears 
that  Dartmouth  had  no  special  house 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  town 
meetings  for  more  than  fifty  years  af- 
tei-  it.s  incorporation.  During  this 
time  it  was  the  custom  of  the  voters 
to  meet  in  private  dwelling  houses, 
where  they  transacted  the  town's  busi- 
iiehs.  Dartmouth  was  about  15  miles 
square,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
dil.'iculty  in  the  selection  of  a  town- 
meeting  place  which  would  suit  all, 
the  tactions  in  the  different  sections 
being  unwilling  that  any  other  sec- 
tion should  be  favored. 

Somewhere  about  1711,  according 
to  ijowland's  story,  "the  town  (Dart- 
mouth) voted  to  buy  a  lot  which  was 
located  on  the  Rhode  Island  Way, 
about  half  a  mile  northeastward  of 
Smith  Mills  Village,  and  near  the 
head  of  Slocum  road."  The  Rhode 
Islamt  Way  was  the  travelled  way 
from  Plymouth  through  Acushnet  Vil- 
lage and  westward  through  Smith 
Mills  to  Rhode  Island,  the  home  of 
Massasoit. 

In  1737  the  first  town  house  in  this 
location,  which  was  about  16  by  24 
fiet  in  dimensions,  was  replaced  by 
a  new  house,  "nine  feet  between 
joints  and  22  feet  wide  and  38  foot 
long,  with  a  chimney  at  one  end, 
with  a  suitable  roof  and  windows  in 
sd.   house. 

"Here,"  says  Howland's  History, 
"the  town  meetings  were  held  till  New 
IViiford,  which  included  Acushnet  and 
fairhaven,  was  incorporated  in  1787. 
Then  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  side 
of  tht  Acu.'^hnet  river  held  the  bal- 
ance ot  power,  and  the  se.ii  of  legisla- 
tion was  estaldished  on  Aimshm-t  soil. 
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The  question  of  the  location  of  a 
town  house  for  the  new  town  was  a 
subject  of  discussion  anJ  indecision 
at  ar.iiual  meetings  lor  twenty 
year."." 

"Meantime  the  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Precinct  Meeting  House  near 
Partnig  Ways.  The  members  of  the 
church  frequently  protested,  both  or- 
ally and  by  vote,  against  the  misuse 
of  the  meeting  house.  When  they 
could  endure  the  filth  and  destruc- 
tion resulting  from  these  gatherings 
no  longer,  they  embodied  the  warn- 
iny;  in  an  official  message  to  the 
town  authorities,  concluding  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'If  the  town  does  not  restrain  its 
voters  at  town  meetings  from  standing 
on  pews  and  seats  and  going  into  the 
pulpit,  the  precinct  will  not  admit 
them  into  their  meeting  house.' 

"This  threat  apparently  did  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  result,  as  later 
the  society  voted  as  follows:  'Where- 
as, the  holding  of  town  meetings  in 
the  Congregational  Meeting  House  is 
injurious  to  said  house,  and  causes 
considerable  trouble  in  the  course  of  a 
year  to  cleanse  the  same,  therefore 
voted,  that  Edward  Pope,  Esq.,  Obed 
Nye,  and  Samuel  Perry,  Esq.,  be  a 
committee  to  agree  with  the  town  up- 
on the  terms  said  town  may  meet 
therein  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  and  in  case  the  town  shall 
refuse  to  complj'  with  the  terms  prof- 
fered by  said  committee,  they  are  to 
notify  the  selectmen  not  tu  warn  any 
town  meeting  to  be  holden  in  said 
house  after  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Said  committee  to  make  re- 
port on  the  last  Saturday  of  Septem- 
ber next,   1805." 

This  condition  of  affairs  went  on  for 
a  year  or  two  without  much  satisfac- 
tion on  either  side,  until,  as  shown  by 
our  town  record  book  (May  27,  IS 08,) 
the  rent  of  the  meeting  place  was 
raised  from   $8   to   $2.'i   per  year. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  recorded 
case  of  rent  profiteering  in  New  Bed- 
ford— but  not  the  last,  I  am  sorry  to 
say. 

The  warrant  for  the  town  meetmg 
of  May  27,  1808,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing" article:  "To  know  the  mind 
of  the  town  what  measures  they  take 
to  provide  for  a  town  house  for  future 
meetings,  as  the  town  is  forbid  by  the 
Precinct  of  the  Old  Congregational 
Meeting  House  ever  meeting  after  the 
present  year  in  their  meeting  house  on 
the  business  of  the  town,  according  to 
a  copy  of  their  vote  delivered  to  the 
selectmen." 

The  meeting  "voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  buikf  a  house  for  town  meet- 
ings." "A  motion  being  made  to 
build  the  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 


river,  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  in 
the  negative."  "V'oted,  that  the  town 
house  aforesaid  be  built  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  bridge  at  the  Head  of  the 
River,  either  east  or  west  of  aaid 
bridge." 

"Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  of 
five  men  to  find  a  suitable  site  or  place 
eligible  to  build  said  town  house  upon, 
and  to  get  the  lowest  terms  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  for  a  lot  sufficient 
for  the  hou.se,  and  for  accommodat- 
ing the  horses  and  carriages  which 
may  be  necessary  at  town  meetmgs, 
also  to  agree  upon  the  size  and  model 
of  the  house,  and  to  ascertain  as  near 
as  practicable  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing complete,  and  to  make  then-  re- 
port at  an  adjourned  meeting."  The 
committee  named  was  Caleb  Congdon, 
John  Delano,  John  Hawes,  Joseph 
Whelden  and  Alden  Spooner,  Esq. 

This  committee  reported,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  July  9th,  that  they  had  in- 
spected several  sites.  The  first  choice 
was  a  lot  offered  by  Bartholomew 
West  "in  the  corner  next  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  where  a  fourth  of  an 
acre  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  town,  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
rod." 

Just  think  of  it!  Fifty  whole  dollars 
for  the  first  municipal  lot. 

This  site  was  chosen,  ;ind  Jolin 
Hawes,  Nathan  Bates,  and  Seth 
Spooner,  Esq.,  were  elected  a  commit- 
tee "to  carry  on  the  building  to  its 
completion,  with  power  to  procure  all 
the  materials,  on  the  credit  of  the 
town,  with  full  power  to  hire  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  if  it  is  found 
neces.sary  before  the  tax  can  be  col- 
lected." 

The  town  house,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee, 
was  to  be  40  feet  by  50  or  55  feet, 
one  story  high,  thirteen  feet  post,  to 
be  seated  with  seats  to  rise  above  each 
other  from  the  centre,  with  a  gallery 
to  have  several  seats  on  the  side.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the 
building  should  have  15  windows,  and 
"in  our  opinion,"  the  committee  fur- 
ther reported,  "the  probable  expense 
w-ill  not  exceed  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars." 

It  was  voted  to  raise  $1300  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  lot  and  building,  and 
the  committee  was  directed  to  have 
the  town  house  ready  by  the  middle 
of  March,  1809.  The  committee  at- 
tended to  its  duty  and  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  held  April  3,  1809,  was 
held  in  the  new  town  house. 

To  quote  again  from  the  History  of 
Acushnet:  "This  building  continued 
to  be  used  as  a  town  house  until  Fair- 
haven  was  set  off  from  New  Bedford 
in  1812,  when  the  former  town  re- 
fused to  buy  it,  the  southenders  of  the 
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town  hoping  to  get  a  new  one  nearer 
the  village.  New  Bedford  having  no 
use  for  it  then,  the  house  was  sold  and 
moved  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Sec- 
ond and  School  streets,  where  it  now 
Btands.  (This  was  written  in  1907; 
and  the  old  house  may  be  seen  there 
today  )  It  was  used  as  a  house  of 
worship  by  the  First  Baptist  Society 
until  they  constructed  Uie  present 
church  on  William  street." 

Having  followed  the  town  meetmg 
places  through  the  ages,  let  us  return 
to  our  record  book  and  to  the  record 
of  the  first  town  meeting  m  New  tsea- 
ford,   held   March   21.   1787. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  aiticle 
in  the  warrant,  the  meeting  chose  Ab- 
raham Smith  as  moderator.  Abraham 
Smith  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  elec- 
tion as  presiding  officer  for  the  tiist 
town  meeting  indicates  that  he  was  a 
strong-arm  as  a  politician,  as  well  as 
tn  his  ordinary  calling.  He  may  have 
used  his  blacksmith's  hammer  as  a 
gavel,  for  all  we  know  At  any  rate 
he  was  so  good  a  "lo^'erator  that  he 
was  not  long  after  made  the  first 
postmaster  of  New  Bedford  and  held 
the        postmaster's    office        tor  a  long 

^^Having  chosen  a  moderator,  the 
townsmen  elected  John  Pi^k<>"f  .^^ 
town  clerk  and  treasurer,  and  Jofm 
West,  Isaac  Pope  and  William  Tall- 
man  as  selectmen.  After  selecting 
Baitholomew  Akin.  Joseph  Taber  and 
Thomas  Kempton  as  assessors,  tne 
meeting  appointed  Walter  Spooner. 
j"e\hro  Hathaway  and  WilUam  Tallman 
as  a  committee  to  settle  with  the 
Town  of  Dartmouth  respecting  the 
public  lands  and  buildings,  stock  of 
o  vder  and  other  town  proper  y  and 
to  divide  the  town  into  four  <Jistr'ets. 
providing  that  one  constable  should 
be  chosen  for  each  district. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  con- 
cludes: "Adjourned  this  meeting  to 
?he  first  Monday  of  April  next  at  two 
o'clock  p.  m.,  then  to  be  held  again 
Tn    this   house.     Attest,    John    Pickens, 

Town  Clerk."  . 

The  signature  of  Mr.  Pickins  testi- 
fied to  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
concluded  this  first  record  of  the 
town's  doings.  With  a  little  imagina- 
tion it  is  easy  to  see  him  as  he  dipped 
his  quill  into  the  ink-horn  and  se- 
cured a  goodly  supply  of  real  mk  And 
then,  possibly  with  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  protruding  from  the  starboard 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  with  his 
head  cocked  to  one  side,  he  bore  down 
on  the  virgin  page  with  a  free  hand 
and  wrote  out  his  "John  Pickms  as 
proudly  as  his  compatriot,  John  Han- 
cock at  an  earlier  period  and  on  an- 
other    public     document,     affixed     his 


never-to-be-forgotten  signature.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  name  alone,  in  a 
spirit  of  liberality,  and  with  an  evident 
desire  to  give  the  new  town  good 
measure  of  service,  old  John  Pickins 
then  executed  a  flourish  and  scroll 
which  mark  his  first  official  act  as 
town  recorder  as  a  good  ,iob,  well 
done. 

Today,  after  the  passage  of  con- 
siderably over  a  century,  this  signature 
indicates  clearly  the  kind  of  men  who 
first  had  charge  of  the  destinies  of  the 
town.  Like  John  Pickens'  signature, 
they  were  bold,  positive  and  fearless, 
and  their  works  have  lived  after  them, 
standing  out  clearly  on  the  pages  of 
local  history  as  does  his  name  on  the 
page  of  our  ancient  leather-bound 
volume. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  imagination  for  a  first 
hand  picture  of  the  first  town  clerk  of 
New  Bedford,  for  Mr.  Ricketson  has 
drawn  a  likeness  for  us  in  lines  that 
define  as  clearly  as  a  black  and  white 
sketch. 

Some  time  after  the  incorporation 
of  New  Bedford — in  1803.  to  be  exact 
■ — the  first  banking  institution  of  the 
town,  the  old  "Bedford  Bank."  was 
formed,  and  John  Pickens  was  chosen 
cashier.  This  institution  lasted  until 
1812,  when  its  charter  expired,  and,, 
because  of  the  hard  times  incidental 
to  the  second  war  with  England,  the 
charter  was  not  renewed.  There  was 
no  bank  in  New  Bedford  from  then 
until  1818.  when  the  Bedford  Com- 
mercial bank  was  founded,  and  John 
Pickens  was  employed  by  this  bank 
in  a  clerical  capacity. 

In  a  description  of  his  personal  rec- 
ollection of  the  banking  rooms  of  this 
bank,  which  was  located  on  Water 
street  on  the  site  of  the  old  Bedford 
bank  (and  where  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety building  now  stands),  Mr.  Ricket- 
son thus  outlines  old  John  Pickens: 

"Behind  the  desk,  upon  the  left 
hand  of  the  bank  room,  might  usually 
lowed  ujj  by  the  New  York,  New  Ha- 
ven &  Hartford  R.  R.  freight  yard, 
undoubtedly  obtained  its  name  from 
the   Willis  ownership. 

The  small  pox  situation  was  evi- 
dently giving  the  townsmen  ronsid- 
orable  trouble  in  1792.  In  a  warrant 
for  the  town  meeting  called  for  the 
22d  day  of  that  year,  John  Chadwick, 
constable,  was  directed,  "pursuant  to 
a  request  from  a  number  of  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New 
Bedford  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
meetings,  to  meet  together  in  the 
Congregational  Meeting  House  on 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-second  day  of 
May,  instant,  at  two  of  the  clock  af- 
ternoon,   then    and   there   to   take   into 
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be  seen,  busily  employed  in  writing, 
a  tall  and  elderly  gentleman,  his 
cropped  gray  hair  brushed  back  from 
his  forehead,  with  a  white  neck-cloth 
closely  drawn  about  his  throat,  in  a 
pepper-and-salt  colorel  suit,  the  coat 
long-skirted,  with  large  pockets  on  the 
sides,  one  row  of  buttons,  and  of 
Quaker  curve,  but  with  a  collar,  and 


JOIIV     PICKENS. 

Sketch  by  Daniel  Ricketson,  from 
memory,   said   to   be   a  good   likeness. 

small-clothes  with  knee  buckles, 
which,  with  the  style  of  shoes  worn 
by  the  older  men  of  that  day,  complete 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  vener- 
able and  worthy  ex-cashier  of  the  old 
Bedford  bank,  .lohn  Pickens,  Esquire." 


A  foot  note  says: 

"The  following  are  the  inscriptions 
taken  from  a  white  marble  shaft  in 
the  old  graveyard  at  Acushnet  Vil- 
lage: 'John  Pickens,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, died  July  31st,  18:25,  aged  82 
years.  He  was  an  olficer  in  the  Army 
of  the  Revolution  and  afterwards 
served  the  town  in  various  offices. 
He  was  long  esteemed  for  his  piety, 
integrity,  and  exemplary  lite.  Mary 
Spooner,  his  wife,  died  Nov.  26th, 
1809,   aged   65   years.'  " 

Incidentally  1  was  surprised  to  find 
that  I  had  a  personal  interest  in  this 
record. 

Mary  Spooner,  the  wife  of  John 
I'ickens,  was  a  descendant  from  Wil- 
liam Spooner,  the  founder  of  the 
Spooner  family  in  America  and  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Dart- 
mouth. Mrs.  Remington  is  also  a 
descendant  from  the  same  William 
Spooner. 

And  so  it  seems  that  the  wife  of 
the  first  town  clerk  of  New  Bedford 
and  the  wife  of  the  present  city  clerk 
are  blood  relations.  And  it  would 
also  seem  that  the  town  clerk  job 
sort  of  runs  in  the  family, — by  mar- 
riage,   at   least. 

The  adjourned  meeting,  held  April 
3.  1787,  was  for  the  election  of  state 
officers,  the  first  .state  election  in 
which  New  Bedford  participated.  By 
the  returns  it  is  shown  that  "Hon. 
John  Hancock,  Esq.",  received  171 
votes  for  governor,  to  41  votes  cast 
for  "Honbl.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq." 
Further  progress  toward  the  election 
of  the  first  town  officers  was  made  at 
this  meeting,  surveyors  of  lumber,  an 
inspector  of  tish  and  four  constables 
being  chosen.  At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing .held  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
May,  surveyors  of  highways,  wardens, 
tythingmen,  fence  viewers,  cullers  of 
staves  and  hog  reeves  were  chosen, 
and  the  town  government  was  com- 
plete,— even  though  there  was  no 
common  council  as  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May  things  be- 
gan to  run  along  in  New  Bedford.  The 
first  action  of  the  day  was  "voted. 
That  there  be  one  person  employed 
as   town   school    master   in    the    town." 

It  was  also  voted,  at  this  meeting, 
"That  the  wages  of  the  .selectmen,  as- 
sessors, town  committee  and  others 
who  may  be  employed  by  or  shall 
serve  the  town,  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  four  shillings  per  day."  (About 
50  cents,  present  money.)  This  com- 
pares, as  you  will  see,  with  the  rate 
of  a  dollar  an  hour  which  the  union 
man    demands   today. 

The  town  treasury  was  as  bare  as 
Old  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard,  ap- 
parently, as  witness  this  vote — cast  .at 
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the  same  town  meeting:  "Voted, 
that  John  Pickins.  town  treas- 
virer,  as  soon  as  sufficient  money 
thereof  comes  into  the  town 
treasury,  shall  purchase  a  rheim 
of  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
making  books  convenient  for  the  rec- 
ords and  accounts  of  the  town." 

It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the 
old  book  before  us,  in  which  the  rec- 
ord was  made,  was  the  result  of  this 
vote.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  ream  of 
paper  which  John  Pickens  purchased 
when  there  was  sufficient  money  in 
the  treasury  was  a  good  investment. 
The  paper  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
posed is  in  splendid  condition  today, 
in  spite  of  its  slight  yellowness,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  made  from  the 
best  linen  rags  and  other  first  class 
paper   stock. 

Wages  for  the  street  department 
were  fixed  at  this  meeting  as  follows: 
"For  a  man  with  a  tool  or  instrument 
suitable  for  the  work,  four  shillings 
per  day;  for  a  cart,  two  shillings  per 
day;  for  a  pair  of  oxen,  four  shillings 
per  day;  for  a  plough,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  day — that  is.  whilst  in 
service." 

Note  the  saving  clause,  "whilst  in 
service."  No  loafing  on  the  job,  in 
those  days,  and  getting  paid  for  it ;  no 
one  day  off  in  eight,  with  full  pay. 
The  politicians  of  the  new  New  Bed- 
ford were  looking  after  the  treasury; 
not   after   the   votes    of   the    laborers. 

On  Sept.  15th,  1787,  at  a  meeting 
which  is  described  in  the  marginal 
side  index  as  the  "6th  and  last  ad- 
journment of  the  annual  meeting,"  is 
the  record  of  the  first  street  layout  In 
the  town  of  New  Bedford.  I  wonder 
how  many  living  today  will  recognize 
the  bounds.  The  entry  in  the  record  is 
as  follows:  "Voted,  That  the  follow- 
ing return  of  a  street  or  highway  be 
recorded  by  the  town  clerk  in.  the 
town    book,    to    wit: 

"New  Bedford,  Sept.  8th,  1787. 

"An  open  street  or  highway  laid 
out;  beginning  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  George  Cleghorn's  houselot  at 
the  waters  edge;  from  thence  a 
straight  line  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  Jabez  Hammond's  lot;  from  thence 
two  degrees  southerly  to  the  end  of 
Ephraim  Kempton  the  Second's  wall; 
and  from  thence,  as  the  wall  stands, 
to  the  road  that  loads  from  New  Bed- 
ford to  the  Head  of  the  Acushnet 
River.' 

This  is  the  record  of  the  layout  of 
North  street,  from  the  river  to  County 
street. 

George  Cleghorn's  houselot  here 
referred  to,  was  located  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  North  and  North  Sec- 
ond streets,  as  it  is  today,  which  loca- 
tion will  be  remembered  by  some  as 
the   site    of   former   wood    yard    main- 


tained by  the  city  of  New  Bedford 
for  its  poor  department.  The  waters 
of  the  river  approached  nearly  to  Sec- 
ond street,  and  this  was  the  site  of 
George  Cleghorn's  shipyard,  as  well 
as  his  residence.  Here  he  built  the 
ship  Rebecca,  the  first  American  whal- 
er to  double  Cape  Horn  and  obtain  a 
cargo  of  oil  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
launching  the  vessel  from  this  yard  in 
1785.  two  years  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town.  Cleghorn,  it  will 
also  be  recalled,  gained  considerable 
fame  as  a  shipbuilder,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
famous  United  States  frigate  ''Consti- 
tution"— "Old  Ironsides" — which  was 
launched  in  the  Boston  navy  yard  at 
Charlestown.   in   1787. 

This  street  (North  street)  was  the 
scene  of  an  historical  event  a  few 
years  before  its  acceptance.  On  the 
5th  of  September,  1778,  as  all  the 
readers  of  New  Bedford  history  know. 
General  Gray's  expedition  of  the  "New 
London  fleet,"  sent  to  punish  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Bedford  for  their  activities 
against  British  shipping  during  the 
war  which  was  then  being  waged  by 
the  colonies  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, landed  4000  British  troops  at 
Clark's  cove.  Laying  waste  as  they 
went,  these  soldiers  proceeded  up  the 
country  road  (now  County  street)  to 
Acushnet  village,  then,  turning  after 
crossing  the  Head-of-the-River  bridge, 
where  there  was  a  skirmish,  proceeded 
down  the  Fairhaven  shore  to  Sconticut 
Neck,  where  they  took  to  their  boats 
and  returned  to  the  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

"Not  far  from  the  original  Kempton 
house,"  says  Daniel  Ricketson.  "upon  a 
road  which  led  up  to  the  country  road 
from  the  shore,  now  North  street, 
three  men.  by  the  name  of  Russell, 
Trafford  and  Cook,  were  shot  by  the 
Briti.sh  troops  Sept.  5.  1778.  These 
men  were  passing  up  this  road,  which 
was  then  only  a  cart-way  through  the 
woods,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  village  was  burnt,  the  said 
5th  of  September.  It  being  moonlight, 
one  of  the  party,  who  was  armed, 
saw  standing  against  a  tree  a  British 
grenadier,  at  whim  he  fired,  killing 
him;  when  immediately  a  volley  of 
muskets  was  discharged  upon  these 
three  unfortunate  men,  killin.g  one 
outright,  and  wounding  the  other  two, 
who  died    within  a  few  days." 

A  smallpox  scourge  was  almost  co- 
incident with  the  establishment  of  the 
town.  The  disease,  which  was  then  a 
dreaded  and  almost  fatal  disease, 
made  its  appearance  in  1787  and  con- 
tinued, by  spells,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  years.  About  one  in  seventy  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  town 
succumbed  to  it. 

An  attempt  was  made,  as  the  record 
shows,    to    establish    a   pest    house    for 
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imuiciilalion  tor  .smallpox,  but  the 
pi-oposition  was  turnefl  tlown  by  the 
voltTS  at  the  town  meetins  heUl  June 
L'Slth.  A  year  afterward  (June  10. 
1788,  to  be  exact),  our  record  book 
shows  that  the  annual  town  meeting 
authorized  the  firsl  municipal  hospital 
in  New  Bedford  (and  incidentally  it 
was  the  Hrst  public  building)  by  the 
toUowinK  yote: 

■■Voted.  To  build  a  pest  house  (for 
the  reception  ot  those  who  have  the 
smallpox)  of  28  feet  in  length,  16  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  posts,  with  double 
floor  below  and  single  floor  overhead, 
a  chimney  at  one  end  \vith  one  fire- 
place; and  a  room  petitioned  off  at  the 
other  end.  Roof  and  walls  to  be 
boarded  and  shingled,  &  to  have  two 
glass  windows — one  of  18  squares  and 
the  other  of   12  squares." 

Not  quite  so  elaborate  as  the  latest 
proposed  municipal  hospital,  but  it 
paved  the  way. 

Continuing  with  the  record:  "Voted 
That  the  pest  house  to  be  built  shall 
be  set  on  Ebenezer  Willis'  land  on  a 
piece  of  ground  known  by  the  name 
of  ■Willis'  wheat-field,'  and  that  he. 
the  said  Ebenezer  Willis  or  his  heirs 
be  allowed  six  shillings  tor  every  per- 
son carried  to  said  house  that  is  able 
to  pav  the  charges  him  or  herself,  be- 
ing in  full  for  said  house  standing  on 
said  land,  and  also  for  liberty  to  pass 
and  rejjass  to  and  from  said  house 
on  all  necessary  occasions;  and  the 
town  to  know  no  expense  on  that  ac- 
count." 

This  vote,  as  appears  from  an  en- 
dorsement written  in  handwriting 
not  that  ot  the  town  clerk,  and  doubt- 
less the  handwriting  of  Ebenezer  Wil- 
lis,  was  assented   to  by   Mr.   Willis. 

It  was  then  "Voted.  That  the  select- 
men, in  conjunction  with  Ebenezer 
Willis,  do  either  procure  materials  and 
get  the  said  pest  house  built,  or  agree 
with  some  person  or  persons  to  do 
the  same  as  conveniently  as  may  be." 
The  Willis  homestead,  built  by  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land 
covered  by  the  town,  was  located  on 
County  street,  between  Pearl  and  Wil- 
lis streets,  on  the  -same  ground  where 
the  John  Avery  Parker  mansion  stood 
until  it  was  pulled  down  by  F.  Wil- 
liam Oesting.  a  few  years  ago,  to 
make  room  for  the  present  dwelling 
houses     there.  Willis'       wheat-field, 

where  the  first  municipal  hospital 
was  located,  wa.s  probably  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  present  common.  The 
north  line  of  the  Willis  land  was 
the  south  line  of  the  present  Linden 
street.  Willi.s'  Point,  which  in  my 
boyhood  days  was  a  clearly  defined 
rocky  point  of  land  jutting  into  the 
river  abreast  the  common,  and  which 
at    the    present    time    has   been    swal- 


lowed up  by  the  New  Y'ork,  New  Ha- 
ven &  Hartford  K.  R.  freight  yard, 
undoubtedly  obtained  its  name  from 
the  Willis  ownership. 

The  small  pox  situation  was  evi- 
dently giving  the  townsmen  consid- 
orable  trouble  in  1792.  In  a  w-arrant 
for  the  town  meeting  called  for  the 
22d  day  of  that  year,  John  Chadwick, 
constable,  was  directed,  "pursuant  to 
a  request  from  a  number  of  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New 
Bedford  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
meetings,  to  meet  together  in  the 
Congregational  Meeting  House  on 
Tuesday,  the,  twenty-second  day  of 
May,  instant,  at  two  of  the  clock  af- 
ternoon, then  and  there  to  take  into 
consideration  said  request  for  estab- 
lishing an  hospital  for  the  innoculation 
of  the  small  po.x  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  tho't  tnote  the 
ultra  modern  spelling)  best,  and  act 
and  do  at  sd  meeting  whatever  may 
be  thought  proper  to  prevent  its 
spreading  in  a  natural  or  unlawful 
way." 

This  meeting  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  persons  to  draft  a  form 
of  regulations  for  the  innoculating 
hospital,  to  be  laid  before  the  town 
at  some  future  adjournment.  And  it 
was   also 

"Voted,  That  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  carried  to  the  pest 
house  in  consequence  of  having  the 
small  po*  contrary  to  law.  shall  pay 
twelve  shillings  for  each  and  every 
day  that  he  or  they  may  be  confined 
in   said   house." 

Being  sick  contrary  to  law  was  ex- 
pensive,  in   those  days. 

The  committee  on  regulations,  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1792,  reported  a  very  stringent  and 
complete  set  of  regulations  governing 
the  small  pox  hospital,  and  Capt.  Ed- 
mund Pope,  Jethro  Hathaway,  and 
Samuel  Hathaway  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  the  regulations 
into  effect,  being  obliged  to  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Later.  West's  Island,  (which  is  now 
in  Fairhaven,  but  was  then  in  New 
r.<  dford  territory),  was  named  as  the 
pl.ice  where  the  innoculation  hospital 
should  lie  located.  West's  Islana 
having  proved  an  inconvenient  place 
for  the  innoculation  hospital,  it  was 
decided  that  two  houses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  (and  nf  te  here  the 
."howin.sj  ot  the  sectional  difference 
which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  town)  should  be  desig- 
nated   for    the    purpose. 

In  .his  connection  the  record  shows 
a  i";ither  cui'ious  \'ote.  if  it  means  ex- 
actly what  it  says: —  The  vote  reads. 
"Voted,  That  from  and  after  the  l.'iih 
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clay  of  November  next  no  person  shall 
have  the  small  pox  in  more  than  two 
infected  houses  in  this  town." 

Whether  or  not  this  vote  did  the 
trick,  the  fact  rema'ns  that,  so  far  as 
the  record  shows,  the  small  pox  epi- 
demic was  checked; — proliably  legis- 
lated out  of  existence. 

During  the  summer  of  1792  John 
Pickens,  who  had  served  the  town  as 
town  clerk  and  treasurer  since  its  in- 
corporation, removed  from  the  town, 
und,  at  a  meeting  held  August  14th, 
1792,  Lemuel  Williams  was  chosen 
town  clerk,  treasurer  and  assessor,  in 
place    of    Pickens,    resigned. 

The  handwriting  of  Mr.  Williams, 
while  it  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  old 
John  Pickens,  is  yet  very  legible.  Wil- 
liams was  a  lawyer;  he  continued  in 
the  town  clerk's  office  until  1799,  when 
he  resigned  to  go  to  congress  from 
this  district,  which  was  then  the 
Barnstable   district. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1798,  the 
•  own  meeting  considered,  for  the  first 
lime,  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of 
a  proposed  bridge  over  the  river  to 
Fairhaven.  and  voted,  unanimously, 
to  consent  to  the  suggestion  for  erect- 
ing the  liridge  from  the  west  side  of 
t.he  river  to  land  between  the  villages 
of  Fairhaven  and  Oxford,  providing  a 
sufficient  draw  be  made  on  the  east 
and  west  channel-s  for  the  passage  of 
vessels.  * 

While  the  bridge  geographically 
joined  the  two  parts  of  the  town  lo- 
cated on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  Acushnet  river,  it  was  really  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  brecah  in  sen- 
timent, far  wider  than  the  river,  which 
had  bv  this  time  begun  to  show  it- 
self. The  building  of  the  bridge  so 
altered  the  How  of  tidal  water  by 
damming  the  current  at  certain  points 
that  the  channel  to  Oxford  Village, 
the  "east  channel"  referred  to  in  the 
town  meeting  vote,  was  partly  filled 
with  sand.  This  channel  had  been 
fi  sure  means  of  reaching:  the  wharf 
property  at  Oxford,  and  the  change 
practically  ruined  the  place  as  a  ship- 
ping point.  The  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty because  of  this  bridge  gave  rise 
to  "the  term  "Poverty  Point",  as  ap- 
plied to  the  point  of  land  on  which 
Oxford  Village  was  situated,  a  term 
which  continues  to  this  day,  among 
the  old  timers. 

A  little  later,  as  will  be  shown  fur- 
ther on,  different  opinions  as  to  the 
European  political  situation  caused 
bitter  feeling  between  the  factions 
represented  by  the  two  &ections  of 
the  town,  and  the  final  separation,  by 
legislative  act,  was  brought  about  in 
1S12. 

Street  department  matters  and  the 
first    eight-hour    day    occupied    atten- 


tion in  1799,  and  a  committee  waj 
appointed  to  recommend  some  change 
in  the  system  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed since  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  This  committee  reported  to  the 
meeting  held  May  13,  1799,  through 
William  Tallman.  the  chairman,  and 
the  report  was  accepted.  One  of  the 
provisions,  relative  to  work  done 
seems  of  interest.  It  provided  "that 
T'lu^,  able-bodied  man  that  shall 
taithfuUy  labor  on  said  roads  eight 
hours,  providing  himself  with  the 
necessary  tools,  shall  be  entitled  to 
lour  shillings  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
being  six-pence  an  hour;  and  that 
four  miles  of  travail  to  and  from 
work  shall  be  equal  to  one  hour's 
labour;  that  a  yoke  of  oxen,  being 
four  years  old  or  upwards,  so  labour- 
ing, shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
wages  as  a  man;  a  cart  or  plough  half 
as  much;  and  all  shall  be  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  surveyor." 

The  boss  politician  of  New  Bed- 
ford's swaddling-clothes  days— a  sort 
of  Charles  S.  Ashley  of  the  period— 
as  the  record  reveals,  was  "The  Honbl 
Walter  Spooner."  This  honorable 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  selectmen 
of  Dartmouth  before  the  set-off  of 
New  Bedford,  and  after  New  Bedford 
became  a  separate  town  was  modera- 
tor at  town  meetings,  and  was  voted 
for  for  almost  every  position  in  the 
gift  of  his  townsmen.  The  "Spooner 
Memorial,"  published  by  Thomas 
Spooner  of  Ohio  in  1871,  thus  sum- 
marizes this  early  New  Bedford  poli- 
tician's  accomplishments: 

"Walter  Spooner  was  first  called  to 
fill  the  oflice  of  selectman  in  Dart- 
mouth in  1758,  and  thence  on  to  the 
close  of  his  days  he  was  in  public  life 
a  most  distinguished  and  ardent  pa- 
triot during  the  Revolutionary  war 
No  man  of  Old  Dartmouth  has  ever 
held  more  prominently  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  In  1761  he  was  chosen 
representative  to  the  general  court 
and  so  continued  for  nine  years.  In 
1769,  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Province,  his  name  in 
company  with  Bowdoin,  Hancock  and 
Otis,  was  rejected  by  Governor  Ber- 
nard: but  in  1770  he  was  admitted  to 
the  council,  and  held  his  seat  for  17 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  in  1779;  in  1781  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Hancock 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  his  native  county.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
convention  which  ratified  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  He  was 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  for 
both  terms  of  George  Washington.  In 
1791  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
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sachusptts  commissioners  appointed  to 
adjust  the  boundai-j'  line  between  that 
state  and  Rhode  Island.  On  reaching 
the  age  of  70  yeare  he  retired  from 
public  life,  being  so  induced,  it  is  said, 
by  his  sight  of  so  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances who  had  outlasted  their 
usefulness  in  public  life." 

Our  record  shows  that  in  spite  of  his 
many  outside  interests,  the  Honbl. 
Walter  Spooner  willingly  served  the 
town  in  any  capacity,  during  its  early 
days,  serving  on  many  committees  se- 
lected at  town  meetings,  including  a 
committee  appointed  to  "prosecute 
every  person  who  shall  by  any  means 
be  innoculated  for  smallpox  contrary 
to   law." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third 
town  clerk  who  had  to  do  with  Vol- 
ume 1  of  the  New  Bedford  records, 
namely  John  I'roud. 

The  first  article  in  the  warrant  for 
the  town  meeting  of  November  12, 
1799,  was  "to  choose  a  town  clerk  in- 
stead of  Lemuel  Williams,  who  is 
about  to  resign."  Williams,  you  will 
remember,  had  been  elected  to  con- 
gress. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  much 
directly  concerning  John  Proud,  but 
there  are  sutflcient  indirect  evidence 
of  his  goings  and  comings  to  give  us 
a  fair  acquaintance  with   him. 

From  a  brief  mention  of  a  John 
Proud  in  Arnolds  History  of  Rhode 
Island,  this  John  Proud  being  an  ofH- 
cer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  came  from 
Newport    to    New    Bedford. 

There  is  a  town  record  of  the  birth 
of  a  child  named  John  G.  Proud,  on 
Nov.  2S,  1788,  to  John  Proud  by  Lu- 
rana  Tower,  his  wife.  And  there  is 
also  a  record  of  the  birth  of  a  child 
to  John  Proud  and  Lurana  Tower,  his 
wife,  at  intervals  of  about  two  years 
until  the  number  of  children  reached 
eight.  William  Logan  Fisher,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Rod- 
man, in  the  course  of  some  reminis- 
censes  which  he  wrote  about  1858, 
say.s,  .among  other  things,  "the  hand- 
somest children  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  were  tho.se  of  John  Proud,  for 
a  long  time  town  clerk,  and  Samuel 
Rodman."  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Fisher 
was  married  to  Mr.  Rodman's  daugh- 
ter, his  description  was  undoubtedly 
judicious,  and  can  be  relied  upon. 

During  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, and  probably  while  he  was  town 
clerk,  John  I'roud  kept  a  grocery 
store,  and  he  undoubtedly  sold  rum. 
as  did  most  of  the  grocers  of  that 
time.  At  any  rate,  he  had  a  li- 
cense. Ilis  store  was  located  where 
the  south  end  of  Driscoll,  Church  & 
Hall's  wholesale  store  now  stands,  at 
the  corner  of  Union  and  First  streets. 


After  May.  1790.  it  would  seem  that 
John  Proud  moved  away  from  New 
Bedford  for  a  time,  because  the  birth 
records  in  Volume  2  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford records  show  that  "John  Proud's 
child  by  Lurana  Tower,  his  wife,  John 
Proud,  was  born  in  Troy,  and  county 
of  Ransalaor  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  13th  day  of  August,  1792."  This 
entry  was  made  by  John  Proud  him- 
self, December  11,  1799,  very  shortly 
after  his  election  as  town  clerk,  prob- 
ably one  of  his  first  acts  after  elec- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  town  clerks 
who  believed  that  births  should  be 
recorded. 

John  Proud  wrote  a  splendid  hand 
and  his  writing  stands  out  on  the 
record  today  like  copper  plate.  When 
it  came  to  the  matter  of  signature,  old 
John  Pickens  didn't  have  much  on 
John  Proud,  who  was  also  there  with 
a  flourish.  As  to  spelling,  alas!  John 
Proud  had  little  cause  to  be  vain  of 
his  name,  inasmuch  as  the  record 
shows  that  his  way  of  spelling  "road" 
was  "R  H  O  A  D,"  and  when  it  came 
to  "choose,"  Mr.  Proud  always  wrote 
it  "C  H  U  S  E."  At  a  meeting  in  1803 
he  recorded  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
"OI  S  T  E  R  S"  and  other  shellfish, 
and  at  another  time  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  with  power  to  do  as 
they    may   seem    "F  I  T  T." 

Old  John  Proud's  spelling  is  not  the 
only  interesting  feature  of  the  record 
of  this  period.  At  a  town  meeting 
called  for  Sept.  23.  1805,  the  second 
article  in  the  warrant  was.  "To  take 
some  legal  steps  to  prevent  smoaking 
segars   in   the   streets."      It   was 

"Voted.  That  the  town  consider  the 
practice  of  SMOAKING  segars  in 
the  streets  to  be  very  improper  at  all 
times,  and  that  the  law  be  put  in 
force  against  all  who  shall  be  de- 
tected, and  that  a  committee  of  seven 
be  appointed  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect." 

Accordingly  Gamaliel  Bryant,  Jr., 
Stephen  Hathaway,  William  Tallman, 
Timothy  Delano,  Elkanah  Tallman, 
Elisha  Thornton.  Jr..  and  Abner 
Bourne  were  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Perhaps  you  can  imagine  what 
would  happen  to  Gamaliel,  and  Elk- 
anah and  Klisha  if  they  could  awake 
today  from  their  long  sleep  in  the  old 
graveyard  on  Burial  Hill,  or  Griffin 
street,  or  wherever  their  bones  have 
been  kaid,  and  have  an  ojiportunity  to 
attend  a  modern  moving  picture  show 
(uncen.sored  bv  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.)  at 
which  the  leading  "vamp"  smokes  at 
least  two  boxes  of  cigarettes  to  each 
reel. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  last 
century  the   unpopular  and   disastrous 
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embargo  act,  applying  to  all  ships  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  had 
become  effective,  and  at  a  special  town 
meeting,  held  August  23.  1808,  it  was 
voted  unanimously,  "that  a  respectful 
petition  be  drawn  to  be  presented  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  that  the  existing  embargo 
be  repealed  or  suspended,  in  whole  or 

A  committee  consisting  of  John 
Mason  Williams,  Samuel  Roaman  Jo- 
seph Rioketson,  Thomas  Nye,  Jun., 
KiUey  Eldredge,  Alden  Spooner,  Esq., 
and  Samuel  Perry.  Esq.,  was  appoint- 
ed to  draft  the  petition.  It  \vould 
seem  from  the  report,  that  things 
had  been  cut  and  dried,  because  the 
record  reads.  •'The  committee  retired 
to  draft  the  petition;  when  completed 
they  returned,  and  the  same  being 
read  bv  John  M.  Williams,  their  chair- 
man it  was  accepted  by  unanimous 
vote  "  The  selectmen,  Alden  Spooner, 
Esq.',  Roger  Haskell,  and  Thomas  Nye, 
Jun  .  were  "entrusted  to  have  a  fan 
copy  made  and  forwarded  to  J"''; 
president  of  the  United  States  without 

delay."  ..         „„ii„ri 

At  a  special  town  meeting  called 
for  June  23.  ISll.  the  condition  of 
national  affairs  had  reached  such  a 
state  that  it  was  "Voted  to  address 
the  president  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting the  alarming  situation  of  the 
country."  and  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Thonias  Rotch.  John  M  W.  Hams, 
Samuel  Rodman.  James  Arnold.  Gil- 
bert Russell.  Thomas  Nye  and  John 
Alden  was  appointed  to  clraft  the 
petition.  The  draft  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted   by    the    meeting   before    it   ad- 

■""The^  town  meeting  records  in  this 
book.  Volume  1,  end  with  the  meeting 
of  January  4,  1812,  at  which  time  it 
wa=  "Voted,  unanimou.sly,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  sd  town  will  oPl'Of 
thf-  granting  of  the  prayer  of  Ebene- 
zei  Keen  and  others  for  a  division 
of  sd  town  now  pending  in  the  leg- 
islature  of   the   commonwealth. 

John  Mason  Williams  was  cliosen 
to  represent  the  town  before  the  legis- 
lature in  opposition  to  this  Petition 
which  was  a  petition  lor  the  .-et-off  of 
Fairhaven.  A  grievous  difference  of 
opinion  had  arisen,  it  will  be  recalled, 
between  the  residents  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  river  as  to  the  national  attitude 
resarding  European  politics. 

A  foot  note  at  the  bottom  of  page 
"3S  of  this  volume  indicates  that  the 
town  meeting  record  is  continued  m 
Pook  4,  page  1.  This  note  is  made 
in  handwriting  not  that  of  John 
Proud,  probably  that  of  John  Mason 
Williams,  the  record  stating  that  Wil- 
liams acted  as  town  clerk  pro  tem 
for  thf   meeting.   "John   Proud,      town 


clerk   being  absent  by  reason   of  sick- 
ness." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  follow,  brief- 
ly, the  record  in  book  No.  4.  where 
the  copper  plate  handwriting  of  John 
Pioud  continues  until  the  meeting  of 
Monday.  June  13,  1815,  when  he  made 
his   last    entry. 

The  next  entry  is  made  in  a  differ- 
ent hand.  This  is  the  meeting  of  Dec. 
y,  1815,  which  shows  that  John  Pick- 
ens (the  first  town  clerk  come  back 
again),  was  elected  town  clerk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  "in  room  of 
John  Proud,  deceased."  This  record 
is  written,  as  a  foot  note  made  Ijy 
John  Pickens  shows,  "in  the  known 
handwriting  of  Joseph  Ricketson,  one 
of  the  selectmen   of  the  town," 

In  another  town  record  book.  Vol- 
ume 3,  I  have  found  the  following 
entry: — among  the  deaths  recorded  on 
page  323: —  "John  Proud,  l»)wn  clerk 
during  many  years  past;  of  long  de- 
cline; died  Nov.  28,  1815,  aged  68." 
Peace  to  his  ashes! 
Following  the  town  meeting  records 
the  pages  of  Volume  1  are  lilled  with 
\arious  entries.  Books  and  papers  were 
evidently  appreciated  to  their  full 
value,  in  those  days,  and  expenditures 
were  cut  down  to  the  lowest  terms. 
Any  spare  leaves  in  a.  record  book 
were,  apparently,  used  Lo  record  the 
miscellaneous  doings  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  perpetuated  by  record, 
End  in  consequence  Volume  1  con- 
tains, after  page  296,  a  hodge-podge 
of  matters. 

There  are  intentions  of  marriages, 
recorded  by  John  Pickens,  clerk,  cov- 
ering a  period  from  1815  on;  followed 
by  intentions  of  marriages  recorded  liy 
killey  Eldredge,  who  succeeded  Pick- 
ens "as  town  clerk  in  1820.  These 
records  of  intentions  of  marriage  are 
followed  by  records  of  the  oaths  of 
qualification  of  various  officers  from 
hog-reave  to  selectmen. 

On  page  368  begins  a  record  of 
births,  the  first  one  being  recorded  by 
John  Pickens,  town  clerk.  May  12, 
1818.  A  sample  of  the  birth  records 
of  that  time  is  illustrated  by  the  first 
entry,  viz: —  "Zaccheus  Parker  was 
born  in  the  City  of  New  York  about 
the  end  of  September,  A.  D..  1801.  He 
is  the  son  of  Avery  Parker,  who  was 
bcrn  in  this  place  and  finally  ended 
his  days  in  it,— by  his  wife,  Hannah 
(Earl)  who  was  born  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  account  is  given  me 
by  the      mother  of  sd.  Avery." 

"  The  wording  of  the  record  leaves  it 
open  as  to  whether  Avery  Parker's 
days  were  ended  by'  his  wife,  but  it  ia 
safe  to  say  that  the  man  who  recorded 
it  meant  us  to  understand  that  Zac- 
cheus was  Hannah   Earl's  son. 
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Family  groups  art  found  in  these 
jiagt's,  the  record  liaving  apparently 
been  made  by  some  person  interested 
in  the  family  affected  at  some  con- 
venient time  after  all  the  children 
were  born. 

Beginning  on  page  3'Jl  is  a  record 
of  the  meetings  of  the  selectmen  for 
the  drawing  of  jurors.  These  are  con- 
tinued in  a  later  part  of  the  book. 

On  page  40U  is  an  account  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  selectmen  of  Roches- 
ter and  Xew  Bedford  on  Sept.  IJ. 
1782.  over  the  town  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  the  bounds.  This 
was  the  first  iierambulation  of  the 
town  lines  participated  in  by  the  New 
Bedford  selectmen.  In  accordance 
with  a  wise  old  law  the  authoritie.s 
of  the  different  towns  and  cities  are 
obliged  to  check  up  the  bound-stones 
once   in   tive  years. 

Beginning  on  page  405  is  a  "Journal 
of  Roads  connected  with  the  adjacent 
towns,  taken  from  the  records  of 
Dartmouth,  and  put  down  according  to 
the  order  of  time  the  roads  were 
run." 

On  page  440  is  a  record  of  the  pews 
in  the  new  meeting  house  in  New- 
Bedford,  and  a  mixture  of  town  bound 
perambulations  and  the  drawings  o£ 
jurors  follows. 

Near  the  end  of  the  volume,  on  page 
577,  is  a  "Record  of  Persons  Carried 
Out  of  Town,"  the  early  town  method 
of  deportation  of  undesirables,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample: 
Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts. 

Bristol,  ss. 
To  Either  of  the  Constables  of  the 
Town  of  New  Bedford  in  the 
County  of  Bristol — 'Greeting: 
WhereaiS,  Abigail  Burges,  single  wo- 
man, belonging  to  the  town  of  Roches- 
ter in  the  County  of  Plymouth  in  said 
Commonwealth,  hath  removed  herself 
into  said  town  and  being  likely  to  be- 
come chargeable,  *  »  *  These  .are 
therefore  in  the  name  of  said  Com- 
monwealth to  require  either  of  said 
constables  forthwith  warn  and  give 
notice  to  the  said  Abigail,  it  she  may 
be  found  in  your  precinct,  forthwith 
to  depart  out  of  said  town  of  New- 
Bedford  and  come  no  more  therein 
at  the  peril  of  the  law  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  &  make  return 
of  this  warrant  with  your  doings 
thereon,  to  either  of  the  selectmen  as 
soon  a.s  may  be.  Given  under  our 
hands  and  seal  this  third  day  of  No- 
vember, A.  D.  1792. 

Walter   Spooner, 
Stephen   Hathaway. 
Selectmen   of   New    Bedford. 
And    the    constable's   return,    as   ap- 
pended: 

New   Bedford. 
Nov.   5th,   1792. 


Pursuant  to  the  within  this  day  I 
have  notified  &  warned  the  within 
named  Abigail  Burges  to  depart  out  of 
said  town  and  come  no  more  in.  as 
directed. 

John  Chadwick,  Constable. 

To  which  is  added  the  town  clerk's 
attestation,  as  follows: 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  precept  with  the  endorsement. 
Lem'l   Williams,   Town   Clerk. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Abigail, 
thus  driven  out  of  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  New  Bedford,  went  back  to 
the  woods  of  Rochester  and  stayed 
there  the  rest  of  her  natural  life — 
and  ever  after. 

The  last  entry  in  the  old  book  is 
the  record  of  the  transfer  of  a  pew 
in  the  Congregational  Meeting  House 
in  the  Village  of  Bedford  from  Sally 
Hammond,  administratrix  upon  the 
estate  of  Thomas  Hammond.  Esq.,  to 
"Manasser  Kempton,  Jun.  of  New 
Bedford,  County  of  Bristol  and  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Gentle- 
man." 

The  old  record  book  has  passed 
through  many  hands,  and  is  orna- 
mented, on  many  of  its  pages,  with 
check-marks  made  by  people  who 
now  rest  with  their  fathers  and  have 
themselves  long  been  forgotten.  The 
wonder  is  that  it  has  been  preserved 
as  well,  or  at  all. 

When  one  recalls  the  customs  of 
the  old  days,  times  when  the  town 
clerk  kept  the  town  record  books  in 
the  little  closet  by  the  chimney  in  his 
dwelling  house,  without  any  semblance 
of  fire-proof  boxes  or  vaults,  and  sub- 
.ject  to  the  hundred  and  one  mishaps 
liable  to  occur  in  even  the  best  regu- 
lated families,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  this  old  record  book  should  have 
been  handed  down  through  so  many 
generations  undestroyed.  It  ijs.  in- 
deed, a  link  between  the  New  Bed- 
ford of  the  past  and  the  New  Bedford 
of  today. 

In  my  own  mind  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  the  old  book  escaped  the 
clutches  of  the  late  lamented  James 
B.  Congdon.  Mr.  Congdon,  as  per- 
haps you  may  have  heard,  w;rs  one 
of  the  most  prolific  writers  and  cop- 
iers of  old  records  and  matters  of  his- 
torical interest.  Many  a  night  he 
must  have  burned  the  midnight  oil 
poring  over  <>UI  records  and  trans- 
ferring portions  of  their  contents  to 
the  many  manuscript  pages  which  he 
left   behind. 

When  I  entered  the  city  clerk's  of- 
fice I  found  there  a  tradition  that 
once  on  a  time  Mr.  Congdon  bor- 
rowed several  volumes  of  birth  and 
purpose  of  tracing  some  genealogical 
death     records    of    the    town     for    the 
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subjects  in  which  he  was  interested. 
Those  boolis  are  not  a  part  of  the  of- 
fice records  now,  and  the  story  goes 
that  when  Mr.  Congdon  died  the  boolts 
were  stored  somewhere  in  his  dwell- 
ing. Long  they  reposed  in  the  attic, 
and  when  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Congdon  family  affairs  was  made,  the 
attic  was  cleared  and  those  record 
books,  with  other  priceless  historical 
material,  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  junkman,  and  so  were 
lost    forever. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  as  you 
will  recall  if  you  are  a  reader  of  the 
local  newspapers,  that  an  early  vol- 
ume of  Common  Council  records  was 
discovered  among  the  effects  of  Miss 
Sarah  Hewins,  the  daughter  of  Luther 
G.  Hewins,  Senior,  who  was  clerk  of 
the  Common  Council,  many  years  ago 
This  book  had  been  stored  with  other 
books  in  Deacon  Hewins'  attic  until 
everybody  had  forgotten  it,  and  after 
a  period  of  fifty  years  it  came  to 
lisht. 

This  seems  a  good  time  to  ask  you, 
if  any  among  you  chance  to  come 
across  any  old  books  which  seem 
like  record  books  of  the  town  or  city, 
that   you    will    not    hesitate    to    inform 


the  city  clerk,  in  order  that  such  rec- 
ords may  be  restored  to  the  city's  ar- 
chives, and  presered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  the  New  Bedford  of 
tomorrow. 

W.    H,    B.    Remington. 


OLD    D.\RTMOUTH    TEA. 


General  Edwards  Made  a  Short  Siieech 
to  Members  at  Gatheriug  Yester- 
day Al'ternooii. 

Major  General  Clarence  R.  Ed- 
wards, who  visited  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  Society  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, after  the  luncheon  at  the 
Wamsutta  Club,  and  inspected  the 
bark  Lagoda,  stayed  long  enough  to 
make  a  short  speech  to  the  75  mem- 
bers who  assembled  to  hear  Walter 
H.  B.  Remington's  paper  on  old  New 
Bedford.  He  spent  about  half  an 
hour  at  the  Bourne  memorial  and  the 
rooms  of  the  society. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Waite  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Howland  were  in  charge  of 
the  tables,  and  tea,  coffee,  crackers 
and   doughnuts  were  served. 


OLD  DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

No.  50 


Special    Meetings 
November  11,  1920 — Mayflower  Celebration 
December    4,    1920  — Scrimshaw  by  Frank  Wood 
December  22,  1920— Pilgrim  Anniversary 


SCRIMSHAW 

By  Z.  W.  PEASE 


"THE  BLUES" 

A  Social  and  Literary  Organization 

By  Z.  W.  PEASE 
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SPECIAL  MEETINGS 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  OLD  DARTMOUTH  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  WAS  HELD  NOVEMBER  1  Ith,  1920 


A  good  many  of  the  signers  of  the 
compact  of  the  Mayflower  on  the  llth 
of  November,  1620.  were  represented 
in  tlie  gathering  of  members  of  tlie 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  that 
filled  tile  colonial  room  of  the  so- 
ciety's building  yesterday  afternoon 
to  listen  to  a  pa])er  by  Jlrs.  Herbert 
K.    Cushman. 

At  tile  close  of  the  paper,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  society.  Herbert  E.  Cush- 
man, read  over  the  names  of  the  sign- 
ers, and  found  that  descendants  of 
.John  Howland  were  in  the  majority 
among      lho.se      present,      and    several 


could  Ii-aee  .-incesti'y  to  f(»ur  or  li\'e 
of  tlie  men  wlio  signed  tlie  histoiic 
document  in  Ihe  harboT-  of  rrovince- 
town. 

.Mrs.  t'uslunan's  iiaiier  included  a 
nunilier  of  extracts  from  Gov.  Rrad- 
fcird's  diary,  toucliing  on  many  of  the 
im|)ortanl  events  in  tile  career  of  tlie 
I'ilgrinis  who  established  the  free 
government  in  America.  She  was 
given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  at  the 
close  of  the  reading,  and  tea  was 
served  aftcrw.irds  with  Mrs.  AVilliani 
(".  N.  Swift  and  Miss  I'lllen  U.  Ilalh- 
away    iioui'ing. 


A  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  WAS  HELD  AT  THE 

ROOMS,  ON  S.ATURDA^',  DECEMBER  4ih.  1920,  WHEN 

THE  CURATOR.  MR.  FRANK  WOOD,  SPOKE 

ON   THE  SUBJECT  OF  SCRIMSHAW 


The  scrimshaw  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  the  t>ld  Dartmouth  Histori- 
cal Society  opened  Saturday  after- 
noon. It  is  a  fascinating  assembly  of 
folk  art  of  distinction.  Tea  and  cof- 
fee were  served,  iliss  ilary  Bradfoi'd 
and  Mr.s.  Henry  B.  Worth  pouring.  In 
Ihe  course  of  the  afternoon  Prank 
Wood,  the  curator,  spoke  entertain- 
ingl.v   of   scrimshaw. 

■'I  hope  you  have  all  re.id  ^M  r. 
Pease's  editorial  on  Scrimshaw  in 
Thursday's  Mercury,  "  said  Mr.  Wood. 
"If  you  haven't.  I  hope  you  all  will. 
It  is  admirably  written  and  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  work.  He 
makes  a  stirring  appeal,  too.  to  New 
I'edford  people  in  behalf  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth    Historical    Society. 

"Assuming  th.a  you  have  done  this 
or  that,  you  will  do  it,  1  feel  that 
what  I  can  say  will  be  merely  suii- 
plementary.  and  yet  there  are  a  few 
points  that  he   has   not    covered. 

•'.lames  Ternplelon  Brown.  in  his 
history    of    Whaling,    tells    us    thai     Ibe 


word  Scrimshaw  is  of  doubtful  or- 
thography, being  variously  wiitleii. 
and  that  it  has  like  many  ip|  ihi- 
idioms  that  form  the  very  pith  and 
essence  of  the  whaleman's  language, 
gained  currency  at  the  leailing 
whaling  centres,  though  seldoni  heard 
aw.ay  from  a  .seaport  town.  .Mr, 
I'.rown  claimed  to  have  traced  its  .-in- 
tecedents  to  Nantucket  .and  tliat  it 
is  of  Indian  oiagin.  but  this  he  has  not 
been  able  to  substantiate.  Other  au- 
thorities assert  that  the  surname 
Scrimsliaw.  if  not  actually  the  source, 
ma.v  have  inlluenced  the  form  of  the 
word. 

"Scrim.sli.iw  was  the  art.  and  art  it 
truly  became,  of  the  making  b.v  sail- 
ors of  innumerable  articles  from  the 
leeth  of  siierm  whales.  Ixme  and 
wood.  It  was  one  of  the  more  fruit- 
ful .sources  of  amusement  to  our 
wh.alemen.  and  it  did  innrh  to  light 
off  the  dull  mriniilony  nf  Ihe  long 
cruise. 


EDITORIAL    IN    NEW    BEDFORD    MERCURY 

DECEMBER  2,  1920 


By  Z.  W.  PEASE 


Throughout  the  I'acific,  and  also  in 
XantucUt't,  and  New  Bedford,  and  Sag 
Harbor,  you  will  come  across  lively 
sketches  of  whales  and  whaling  scenes 
graven  by  the  fishermen  themselves 
on  sperm  whale-teeth  or  ladies'  busks 
v.Tought  out  of  the  right  whale  bone, 
and  other  like  skrimshander  articles, 
as  the  whalemen  call  the  numerous 
little  ingenious  contrivances  they  elab- 
orately carve  out  of  the  rough  ma- 
terial in  their  hours  of  ocean  leisure. 
Some  of  them  have  little  boxes  of  den- 
tistical-looking  implements,  especially 
intended  for  the  skrimshandering 
business.  But  in  general  they  toil 
with  their  jack-knives  alone;  and  with 
that  almost  omnipotent  tool  of  the 
sailor,  they  will  turn  you  out  anything 
you  please  in  the  way  of  a  mariner's 
fancy.  . 

Liong  exile  from  Christendom  and 
civilization  inevitably  restores  a  man 
to  that  condition  in  which  God  placed 
him,  i.e.,  what  is  called  savagery.  Your 
true  whale-hunter  is  as  much  a  sav- 
age as  an  Iroquois.  1  myself  am  a 
savage,  owing  no  allegience  but  to  the 
King  of  the  Cannibals;  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  reljel  against   him. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  savage  in  his  domes- 
tic hours  is  his  wonderful  patience 
of  industry.  An  ancient  Hawaiian 
wr>r-club  or  spear-paddle,  in  its  full 
.111  Itiplicity  and  elaboration  of  carv- 
ing is  as  great  a  trophy  of  human 
perseverance  as  a  Latin  Lexicon.  For, 
with  but  a  bit  of  broken  sea-shell  or 
a  shark's  tooth,  that  miraculous  in- 
tricacy of  wooden  net-work  has  been 
achieved;  and  it  has  cost  steady  years 
of    steady    application. 

As  with  the  Hawaiian  savage,  so 
with  the  white  sailor-savage.  With 
the  same  marvelous  patience  and 
with  the  same  single  shark's  tooth,  of 
his  one  poor  jack-knife,  he  will  carve 
you  a  bit  of  bone  sculpture,  not  quite 
as  workmanlike,  but  as  close  packed 
in  its  maziness  of  design,  as  the  Greek 
savage.  Achilles's  shield;  and  full  of 
li.-irli.iric   spirit   and   suggestiveness,   as 


the  prints  of  that  fine  old  Dutch  sav- 
age,  Albert  Durer — Moby  Dick. 

The  exhibition  of  scrimshaw  work 
which  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society  is  arranging  is  an  important 
event.  There  should  be  in  this  mu- 
seum in  New  Bedford  the  finest 
permanent  collection  of  scrimshaw  in 
the  world,  whereas  it  is  only  fair.  The 
assemblage  Includes  the  particularly 
fine  collection  of  jagging  wheels  made 
by  Frank  Wood,  the  curator,  another 
collection  made  by  Nathan  C.  Hath- 
away, also  the  collection  made  by  the 
late  Andrew  Snow,  ,Jr.,  donated  to  the 
society  and  casual  contributions.  But 
as  a  result  of  the  belated  interest  ot 
the  people  of  New  Bedford  in  creat- 
ing a  whaling  museum,  and  the  im- 
po.ssibility  of  perfecting  it  in  any  par- 
ticular in  the  relatively  brief  years 
since  its  establishment,  private  collec- 
tors who  have  recognized  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  the  examples  of  the 
whaleman's  artistic  efforts,  have  out- 
stripped the  museum.  One  New  Bed- 
ford dealer  has  assembled  five  hun- 
dred pieces  within  a  few  years  which 
we  understand  he  is  holding  for 
$10,000.  This  collection  should  have 
been  diverted  to  the  museum.  In  the 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  creat- 
ing interest  in  this  feature  of  the 
museum,  all  citizens  owning  examples 
of  scrimshaw  work  are  asked  to  loan 
it  to  the  museum  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  ijermanent  collection  will  be  large- 
ly augmented   before  many  years. 

Herman  Melville,  in  the  quotation 
from  "Moby  Dick"  printed  above, 
gives  tribute  to  the  curious  art  de- 
veloped by  the  whalemen.  Scrimshaw 
is  folk  art  devised  by  whalemen.  It 
has  ben  said  to  be  the  only  branch 
of  art  indigenous  to  America.  It  rep- 
resented the  striving  of  men,  exiled 
on  long  whaling  voyages,  to  attain 
something  beautiful  with  the  crude 
implements  and  materials  at  hand.  It 
is  extraordinary  that  the  .sailor  etched 
and  carved  at  all  and  it  is  no  less  ex- 
traordinary that  he  did  it  so  well.  The 
etchings  on  whales'  teeth  are  often 
very    effective.         Artists    ashore    who 


have  attempted  the  work  have  failed 
to  achieve  the  lesults  with  modern  en- 
graviiiK  and  carving  tools,  lacking, 
perhaps  the  patience  which  was  such 
a  factor  in  the  production.  The  whale- 
man worked,  almost  exclusively,  with 
a  jack-knife.  The  tooth  of  a  whale, 
just  caught,  is,  to  be  .sure,  softer  than 
the  teeth  of  whale  at  the  disposal  of 
those  ashore,  the  ivory  becoming  hard 
and  brittle  with  age.  The  scrimshaw 
artist  aboard  ship  has  the  trick,  also, 
of  dipping  the  tooth  in  hot  water  a,s 
he  works,   which  softens  the  surface. 

Many  writers  have  discussed  scrim- 
shaw, none,  it  goes  without  saying, 
with  the  charm  of  Melville.  Frank  T. 
Bullen  writes  in  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Cachalot": 

"After  every  sign  of  the  operations 
had  been  cleared  away,  the  jaw  was 
brought  out  and  the  teeth  e.xtracted 
with  a  small  tackle.  They  were  set 
solidly  into  a  hard  white  gum,  which 
had  to  be  cut  away  all  around  them 
before  they  would  come  out.  When 
cleaned  of  the  gum.  they  were  headed 
up  in  a  small  barrel  of  brine.  The 
great  jaw-pans  were  sawn  off  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  anybody 
who  wanted  pieces  of  bone  for 
"scrimshaw"  or  carved  work.  This  is 
a  very  favorite  pastime  on  board 
whalers.  Our  carpenter  was  a  famous 
workman  at  "scrimshaw"  iind  he 
started  half  a  dozen  walking  sticks 
forthwith.  A  favorite  design  is  to 
carve  the  bone  into  the  similitude  of 
a  rope,  with  "worming  of  Smaller  line 
along  its  lays.  A  handle  is  carved  out 
of  a  whale's  tooth,  and  insets  of 
baleen,  cocoa-tree  or  ebony,  give  va- 
riety and  finish.  The  tools  used  are 
of  the  roughest.  Some  old  files,  soft- 
ened in  the  fire,  and  filed  into  grooves, 
something  like  saw-teeth,  are  most 
used,  but  old  knives,  sail-needles  and 
chisels  are   pressed   into   service.     The 


work  turned  out  would,  in  many 
cases,  take  a  very  high  place  in  an 
exhibition  of  turnery,  though  never  a 
lathe  was  near  it.  Of  course,  a  long 
time  is  taken  over  it,  especially  the 
polishing,  which  is  done  with  oil  and 
whiting,  if  it  can  be  got — powdered 
pumice  if  it  cannot.  I  once  had  an 
elaborate  pastry  cutter  carved  out  of 
six  whale's  teeth,  which  I  purchased 
for  a  pound  of  tobacco  from  a  sea- 
man of  the  Coral,  whaler,  and  after- 
wards sold  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tor  £2,  lUs.,  the  purchaser  being  de- 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  he  had  a  bar- 
gain." 

In  the  natural  state  the  whale's 
tooth  is  not  smooth,  as  is  usual  in  the 
specimens  seen  ashore.  It  is  ribbed. 
The  sailor  files  it  smooth,  then  sand- 
papers it,  and  the  ashes  from  under 
the  trypot  are  usually  emi)loyed  in 
polishing,  rather  than  whiting  or 
pumice,  as  in  the  process  described 
by  Bullen.  Upon  these  surfaces  the 
sailor  etched,  often  with  skill  and 
imagination,  ships,  whaling  scenes, 
novel  scenes  among  the  isles  of  the 
seas  and  dreams  of  fair  women.  Many 
of  the  latter  etchings  signify  that  sen- 
timent and  romance  were  highly  de- 
veloped with  the  American  whale- 
men. These  engravings  were  wrought 
with  the  patience  and  loving  care 
which  the  monks  of  old  devoted  to  the 
illumination  of  the  missal.  The  defi- 
nition, "scrimshaw",  is  restricted  to 
engraving  into  which  pigments  are 
rubbed,  but  the  word  is  popularly  ap- 
plied to  carving  as  well  and  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Society  so  employs  the 
word  is  soliciting  contributions.  New 
Bedford  people  should  take  pains  to 
see  that  the  object  of  the  society  in 
creating  here  the  most  complete  ex- 
hibition of  the  quaint  and  curious 
folk  art  of  the  whaleman,  is  achieved. 


OLD    DARTMOUTH    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

OBSERVES  300th  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 


DECEMBER  22.  1920 


With  a  simple  but  impressive  ser- 
vice, programme,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  was  an  inspiring  address  by 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin.  on  "The  Pil- 
grim Spirit  in  the  Twentieth  Century," 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 
celebrated  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  High  school  auditorium 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  was  a 
large  attendance. 

The  public  meeting  was  preceded 
by  a  luncheon  for  the  members  of 
the  society  and  their  friends,  120  in 
number,   at   their   rooms. 

Five  grains  of  parched  corn  com- 
prised the  first  course.  This  was  sym- 
bolic of  the  division  of  supplies  among 
the  Pilgrims  during  their  first  win- 
ter at  Plymouth.  The  luncheon  was 
served  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
whaling  bark  Lagoda.  During  the 
luncheon  a  quartette  sang  several 
songs  from  the  deck  of  the  Lagoda. 
The  committee  who  supervised  the 
plans  for  the  luncheon  follows:  Mrs, 
Frank  Wood.  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Cush- 
man,  Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  Hindsdale,  Mrs. 
John  S.  Howland,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Worth  and  Miss  Rosamond  Clifford. 

The  meeting  in  the  High  school  be- 
gan at  3  o'clock.  The  musical  part 
of  the  programme  was  provided  by 
the  High  school  orchestra,  and  a  dou- 
ble quartette  comprising  the  follow- 
ing: Philip  D.  Drew  and  Clarence  J. 
Beardsley,  first  tenors;  Thomas  Kirk- 
ham  and  Hari-y  Phinney,  second  ten- 
ors: Louis  W.  Macy  and  Christopher 
B°st,  baritones;  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Macy 
and   Clarence   P.   Jenney,   bassos. 

The  program: 

Music. 

High  School  Orchestra. 
A   few   minutes  of  silence  to   show   our 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
Singing — "Tlie  Breaking  Vv^aves  Daslied 
High." 

Double    Male    Quartet. 

Reading   selections   from    the    speecii    of 

Daniel   Webster  at  Plymouth   in    1920. 

By   Rev.   Frank   E.  Ramsdell. 

Singing — "America    the    Beautiful." 

Double  Quartet. 


Reading    of   poem    written    by    LeBaron 

Russell    Briggs    and    read    by    him    at 

the     1920    celebration      at     Plymouth, 

December  21st,   1920. 

By   Henry  W.   Mason. 
Singing — "Pilgrim    Song." 

Double  Quartet. 
Address — "The     Pilgrim    Spirit    in     the 

20th    Century." 

By  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin. 
Singing — "America." 

Double  Quartet. 
Benediction. 

Rev.   Harry  Beal. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Herbert  E. 
Cushman,  who  presided,  said: 

"We  are  gathered  here  this  after- 
noon to  pay  our  respects  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  three  hundred  years  ago  landed 
upon  our  coast.  They  were  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  future  and  tliey  had  their 
vision  of  the  liberty  which  should  en- 
dure for  all  time.  Let  us  now,  in  re- 
spect to  their  memory,  and  in  appreci- 
ation of  Avhat  they  did  for  those  that 
have  followed  them — the  past  gener- 
ations and  the  future — remain  silent 
tor  a  few  moments." 

After  a  brief  period  of  silence,  fol- 
lowed by  a  quartet  selection,  Mr. 
Cushman  introduced  Rev.  F.  E.  Rams- 
dell. "In  Plymouth,  one  hundred 
years  ago,"  he  said,  "Daniel  Webster 
delivered  an  address  commemorat- 
ing the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  There 
are  few  people  living  who  knew  this 
famous  man,  but  there  are  some, 
among  them,  William  W.  Crapo  of 
our  city,  and  therefore  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  and  Three  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  are  linked,  to  a 
degree  because  of  that  fact.  It  seems 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  pre- 
sent to  you  today  the  words  that  were 
spoken  so  feelingly  and  eloquently  by 
Daniel  Webster  at  that  time,  and  we 
are  glad  that  Mr.  Ramsdell  has  been 
willing   ti>   give   us  that   message." 

Mr.  Ramsdell  then  gave  his  read- 
ing, which  occupied  about  forty  min- 
utes. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hodgin's  address  was  as 
follows: 

"I   think   it   was      Edward    Everett 


Hale  who  said  'God  takes  care  of 
children,  fools  and  the  United  States." 
This  was  not  meant  primaa-ily  as 
either  levity  or  satire.  It  was  his 
striliing  and  graphic  way  of  settini; 
forth  the  buoyant,  childlilce  and  at 
times,  even  careless  and  foolish  faith 
with  which  this  nation  has  gone  for- 
ward and  taken  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

'•When  we  see  how  Plymouth  rock 
has  expanded  and  enlarged  and  grown 
until  it  reaches  half  way  around  the 
world,  including  within  itself  "Alaska, 
the  Phillipines  and  the  far  flung 
islands  of  the  sea;  and  when  we  see 
how  that  little  band  of  one  hundred 
and  two  Pilgrims  that  set  foot  on 
that  rock  three  hundred  years  ago, 
has  multiplied  more  than  a  million 
fold,  and  when  we  realize  how  many 
dangers  and  difficulties  have  beset  ii 
all  along  the  %vay,  how  many  hairs- 
breadth  escapes  from  disaster  is  has 
had,  and  yet  withal,  how  gaily  and 
with  w-hat  childlike  abandon  it  has 
rushed  along  from  one  danger  to  an- 
other, how  marvelously  well  it  ha.^ 
come  through  it  all  and  what  a  good 
time  on  the  whole  we  have  had — we 
can  but  feel  that  we  must  have  been 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
some  power  that  is  more  than  human, 
even  as  the  child  is  guided  and  pro- 
tected through  thousands  of  danger.s 
into  which  it  rushes  with  such  aban- 
don. 

•Just  as  Plymouth  Rock  has  ex- 
panded until  it  has  become  a  con- 
tinent, and  as  the  little  band  that 
landed  there  three  hundred  years  ago 
has  multiplied  into  millions,  so  the 
Mayflower  is  in  our  thought  no  long- 
er a  material  ship  of  measurable  di- 
mensions confined  to  time  and  space, 
hut  has  become  the  great  symbolic 
ship  of  progress  that  sails  on  the 
ocean  of  eternity.  Looking  at  it  to- 
dai'  in  this  symbolic  sense,  we  see 
in  its  cabin  all  of  the  ■  brave  and 
courageous  men  and  women  of  faith 
and  hope  of  all  ages;  all  who  have 
gone  forth  in  response  to  some  guid- 
ing voice  within,  never  doubting  that 
they  were  being  guided  by  a  power 
greater  than  themselves  to  serve 
some    eternal    pnriiose    of    the    ages. 

"We  see  there  the  Patriarch  Abra- 
ham, as  he  takes  his  departure  from 
t'rr  of  the  Chaldees  and  makes  his 
way  across  the  ,  desert  steppes  of 
.\rabia,  not  knowing  whither  he  is 
going,  hut  sure  that  some  great  des- 
tiny awaits  him  and  his  descend- 
ants. 

"We  see  the  mythical  Avneas  es- 
caiiing  from  ancient  Troy  and  driven 
hither  and  thither,  enduring  hard- 
ships and  adventures,  but  all  the  time 
being  protected  by  the  Divinities,  un- 
til through  his  faith  and  his  perse- 
vering   endurance     ho     becomes    wor- 


thy to  be  the  father  of  that  marvel- 
ous Roman  civilization  that  gave  the 
world  its  stability  for  so  many  centu- 
ries. 

"We  see  there  the  great  Columbus, 
standing  erect,  ever  facing  the  west- 
ward, he  who  was  daunted  by  no  dis- 
couragements and  when  his  crew  at- 
tempted mutiny  quelled  them  by  slieer 
force  of  character  and  compelled  them 
to  sail  on,  and  on,  and  on,  as  is  so 
graphically  and  truly  set  forth  in 
Joaquin   Miller's   familiar   lines. 

"As  our  symbolic  Mayflower,  the 
good  ship  Progress,  sails  on,  it  be- 
comes identified  with  America,  so 
largely  have  the  Americans  become 
the  forward  looking  people  of  the 
world.  And  we  identify  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  and  Madison  and  othei-s  re- 
fitting the  sails  and  rigging  as  she 
sails  forth  into  the  unknown  waters 
of  self-government  with  the  firm, 
steady  hand  of  Washington  on  the 
wheel.  We  see  the  officers  of  the 
other  great  ships  of  the  sea  look  upon 
this'  novel  craft  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, predicting  that  it  will  soon  be 
either  broken  upon  the  rocks  of  in- 
difference or  shattered  in  the  tempests 
of  selfish  passion,  but  it  sails'  on  and 
takes  on  such  majesty  and  strength 
and  meets  the  buffetings  of  the  waves 
so  staunchly  that  others  no  longer 
sneer,  but  many  begin  to  follow  in  her 
wake.  After  a  time  it  is  clear  that  all 
is'  not  well  with  the  good  ship.  She  is 
evidently  confused  by  the  cross  cur- 
rents and  counter  current;  the  star  of 
liberty  by  which  she  was  steering  has 
become  obscured  by  clouds  of  selfish- 
ness and  passion;  a  terrible  mutiny 
breaks  out  on  board;  the  ship  is  drift- 
ing helplessly  toward  the  rocks  and 
all  seems  about  to  be  lost  when  out 
of  the  steerage,  from  the  most  un- 
promising quarter,  the  towering,  swar- 
thy figure  of  Lincoln  merges  and 
takes  command.  He  soon  brings  the 
ship  out  of  the  mists  and  fogs'  of 
provincial  confusion  into  the  sunlight 
of  a  new  day  and  it  goes  majestically 
on  its  way  more  .serene  and  secure 
than  e\er,  after  having  discharged 
its  unholy  cargo  of  slavery. 

"After  the  great  ship  has  sailed 
majestically  on  for  a  time  we  are 
horrified  to  see  all  the  other  great 
ships  of  the  sea,  suddenly  join  in 
deadly  combat.  Our  good  ship  stands 
by  rescuing  th«  drowning  and  suc- 
coring the  innocent  as  best  she  can. 
but  since  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  the  combat  that  she 
must  take  no  part  in  it.  But  when  it 
becomes  certain  that  those  freighted 
with  the  more  precious  cargo  of  hlj- 
erty  are  losing,  her  pilgrim  spirit 
flar'nes  up  and  without  counting  the 
cost,  steers  into  the  thickest  of  the 
light  under  full  sail  and  the  imi)act  is 
such    that   the    opposing   vessels   sur- 
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render  and  the  precious  freight  is 
saved.  But  the  surviving  fleet  is  so 
desperately  shattered  and  the  crews 
so  depleted  and  exhausted,  that  it 
is  clear  it  can  never  survive  another 
such  encounter.  So  our  captain  de- 
clares. 'No  longer  must  these  ships 
o£  state  sail  the  sea  of  life,  each  a  law 
unto  itself,  riding  each  other  down 
and  robbing  and  interfering  with  each 
other  at  will.  They  must  be  co- 
ordinated into  some  sort  of  fleet,  and 
obey  a  few  common  orders,  so  they 
may  aid  each  other  in  their  despera- 
tion instead  of  destroying  each  other. 
The  various  ships  timidly  and  halt- 
ingly at  first,  but  with  more  assurance 
as  time  goes  on  begin  to  respond 
and  begin  to  form  themselves  under 
the  good  ships  leadership,  when  to 
the  amazement  of  all  it  become  ap- 
parent that  there  is  trouble  among 
the  crew  of  our  ship,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  done  and  finally  our  ship  turns 
about  and  leaves  the  fleet  in  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty.  As  she  ^sails 
away,  many  reasons  are  given.  Some 
s.ay  we  are  more  likely  to  interfere 
with  each  other  and  to  bump  into 
each  other  if  we  attempt  to  sail  to- 
gether, than  if  each  sails  his  own 
course!  Some  extermest?  declare  it 
is  only  a  conspiracy  to  lure  out  to  .-^c/a 
when  all  will  turn  upon  us  and  scuttle 
us.  Some  say  it  will  only  divert  us 
from  our  own  destination:  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  where  the  fleet  goes  in- 
stead of  sailing  straight  for  our  own 
port.  Some  say  the  impulse  is  good, 
but  the  plan  is  all  wrong.  We  must 
disassemble  and  scatter  the  ships  and 
then  call  them  together  again  under 
a  new  manifesto  and  a  different  lead- 
er and  sail  under  other  orders.  And 
there  we  are  today,  and  we  are  saying 
one  to  another,  'Where  is  the  pilgrim 
spirit  today!  Where  is  the  Mayflower? 
Has  the  good  ship  Progress  disap- 
peared? Has  it  ceased  to  be  longer 
identified  with  America?  Have  we 
suddenly  become  afi'aid  to  venture  ni- 
to  uncharted  seas,  because  there  is 
danger  in  it.  Are  we  afraid  to  try  the 
splendid  ideal  because  it  has  never 
lieen  done  before?  Is  that  the  Pilgrim 
spirit  in  the  twentieth  century?  Are 
we  shrinking  back  just  at  the  possible 
dawning  of  the  day  for  which  the 
prophets  and  seers  and  poets  have 
dreamed  and  for  which  they  have 
lirayed  since  the  beginning  of  time?" 

"Where  is  the  good  ship  Mayflower, 
symbolic  of  progress,  today?  Must 
wi-  look  for  it  in  some  other  quarter 
nf  the  globe?  Has  it  become  identified 
with  some  other  standard?  Shall  we 
find  it  in  the  direction  of  Russia? 
Some  think  they  see  it  over  there; 
that  the  Russians  alone  have  the 
murage  and  the  daring  and  the  pro- 
phetic vision  to  really  face  the  future 


at  any  cost  and  to  foretell  the  coming 
new  and  better  order  of  life?  To 
most  of  us  the  ship  they  seem  to  see 
in  that  direction  is  only  a  phantom 
ship  of  their  own  imagination;  only  a 
mirage  of  their  superheated  hopes: 
the  real  Russian  ship  as  we  see  it 
is  only  a  foundered  hulk  drifting 
without  chart  and  compass,  the  most 
hopeless  of  them  all. 

"Shall  we  find  it  in  the  East? 
Some  declare  that  the  next  great 
burst  of  Prophetic  power  and  cour- 
age will  come  from  the  Orient,  and 
we  must  look  in  that  direction  for 
salvation. 

"Or  is  the  good  ship  still  in  our 
midst  only  lost  to  view  for  the  mo- 
ment in  the  confusion?  Has  she  sim- 
ply steered  into  port  for  a  moment 
to  refit  her  sails  and  to  rechart  her 
course  and  shall  we  see  her  soon 
again  standing  to  her  cour.se  more 
majestic  and  surer  of  herself  than 
e\er  before?  Let  us  hope  so.  Let 
us  pray  that  it  may  be  so.  Let  us 
do  more  than  that:  let  us  be  re- 
solved that  through  our  efforts  and 
with   God's   help   it   shall   be   so. 

"What  is  the  pilgrim  spirit  today? 
Who  has  sounded  its  call  more  clear- 
ly than   James  Russell  Lowell? 

"  'Was    the    Mayflower      launched      by 

cowards,  steered  by  men  behind 

their   time? 
Turn     those    tracks    toward    Past,     or 

Future,     that    make    Plymouth 

Rock   sublime? 

"  They  were  men  of  present  valor, 
stal'wart  old  iconoclasts. 

Unconvinced  by  Axe  or  Gibbet  that 
all    virtue    was    the    Past's; 

But  we  make  their  truth  our  false- 
hood, thinking  that  has  made 
us    free. 

Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments, 
while    our    tender    spirits    flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse 
that  drove  them  across  the  sea. 

"  'Once  to  every  man  and  nation 
comes   the   moment   to   decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  False- 
hood, for  the  good  or  evil  side; 

Some  great  cause.  God's  new  Messiah, 
offering  each  the  bloom  or 
blight, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand, 
and  the  sheep   upon   the  right, 

.\nd  the  choice  goes  by  forever, 
twixt  that  darkness  and  that 
light. 

"  'New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth: 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward, 
who  would  keep  abreast  with 
Truth. 
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Ixi.  before  us  gleam  her  camplirt'sl  .\..r  attempt  the  Future's  Portal  with 
we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims   be.  the    past's    blood -rusted    key.' 

Laiinch     our     Mayflower,     and      steer  -l.s   this    Pilgrim's   spirit,    the   spirit 

boldly    through    the     desperate  of  our  youth   today?      If  so   then  all's 

winter   sea.  well    with    the    world." 


"THE  BLUES"— A   NEW    BEDFORD   SOCIAL 
AND  LITERARY  ORGANIZATION 


By  Z.  W.  PEASE 


The  last  member  of  "The  Bhies" 
died  a  few  months  ago,  just  75  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  club.  The 
records  of  the  organization,  covering 
the  period  from  1845  to  1905  when 
the  last  entry  was  made,  are  in  ex- 
istence, having  passed  to  one  of  the 
third  generation.  On  account  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  archives  the 
surviving  members  once  determined 
to  destroy  them  and  so  voted.  If 
that  vote  had  stood  there  would  have 
perished  a  chronicle  of  surpassing 
human  interest  and  a  collection  of 
wit  and  humor  in  verse  and  prose 
which  enrich  the  annals  of  tl^is 
neighborhood.     Most       wisely,  the 

members  changed  their  minds  and 
reconsidered  the  vote,  providing  that 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  club,  the 
records  should  go  to  the  late  Leander 
A.  Plummer,  Jr.,  whose  father, 
Leander  A.  Plummer,  was  a  member, 
as  was  Mrs.  Plummer's  father,  John 
A.  Hawes.  Finally  the  records  came 
by  inheritance  to  Leander  A.  Plum- 
ber the  3rd,  whose  grandfathers  were 
conspicuous  members.      With         a 

paternal  grandfather  and  a  maternal 
grandfather,  original  members  of 
"The  Blues,"  Mr.  Plummer  has  a 
better  claim  than  most  to  "blue 
blood." 

The  membership  of  "The  Blues" 
comprised  a  group  of  men  of  more 
than  average  distinction.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  19  to  22  at  the  time  the 
club  was  formed.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  had  attended  Friends  Academy. 
The  membership  included  William  G. 
Baker,  born  Oct.  6,  1824;  John  A. 
H-i.wes,  born  Sept.  27,  1823;  William 
A.  Hussey,  born  Jan.  24,  1824;  Ed- 
mund Rodman,  born  Jan.  18,  1824; 
Oilbert  Rus^sell,  born  Dec.  1,  1823; 
Charles      S.    Randall,    born    Feb.    20, 


1824;  S.  Rodman  Morgan,  born  Aug. 
18,  1824;  Edward  R.  Anthony,  born 
Feb.  4,  1823;  John  B.  Hussey,  born 
April  4,  1826;  Thomas  R.  Rodman, 
born  Sept.  27,  1825;  Walter  Mitchell, 
born  Jan.  22,  1826;  H.  A.  Johnson, 
born  Feb.  17,  1825;  Frank  Grinnell, 
born  Nov.  5,  1822;  L.  A.  Plummer, 
born  Dec.  22,  1824;  Joshua  C.  Stone, 
born  Aug.   28,   1825. 

All  of  these  were  men  of  breedmg 
and  grace.  They  were  fortunate 
youths  in  the  incidents  of  birth  and 
environment.  A  number  of  them 
were  men  of  high  culture  and  liter- 
ary achievement,  such  as  Mr.  Baker, 
a  former  editor  of  the  Mercury,  a 
man  of  versatile  talent.  Mr.  Baker 
was  educated  abroad.  He  was  a 
linguist,  a  musician,  a  felicitous 
writer  of  prose  and  verse  and  an 
amateur  actor  of  unusual  capabili- 
ties. He  wrote  a  number  of  plays  in 
English  and  French  for  amateur  per- 
formances which,  unfortunately,  he 
destroyed  after  they  had  served  their 
immediate  purpose.  He  not  only 
played  the  piano  and  organ  but  he 
attained  some  measure  of  success 
in  musical  composition.  He  was  a 
polished  writer  and  treated  social 
topics  in  a  vein  of  good-natured 
whimsicality.  The  ephemeral  recog- 
nition which  comes  to  the  man  who 
writes  with  marked  talent  for  the 
newspapers,  came  In  good  measure 
to  him  while  he  wrote  for  the  Mer- 
cury. After  leaving  the  Mercury  he 
became  an  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  and  later  an  assistant  libra- 
rian at  Columbia  College.  Then 
there  was  Walter  Mitchell,  who  be- 
came a  law  partner  with  Eliot  &  Pit- 
man, later  studying  for  the  ministry 
at  Harvard  and  becoming  an  Episco- 
pal minister.     He  wrote  a  well  known 
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polemic  novel,  "Bryan  Maurice,"  and 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  verse  and 
prose  for  magazines  and  papers,  one 
of  his  best  known  poems  being 
"Tacking  the  Ship  Off  Shore."  There 
were  politicians,  artists  and  men  of 
business  affairs.  Mr.  Randall  became 
a  congressman,  while  Mr.  Hawes 
was  elected  to  the  state  Senate. 
Two  of  the  group.  Captain  Hawes  and 
Captain  Thomas  R.  Rodman,  served 
their  country  in  the  war.  The  an- 
nals, of  which  we  are  writing,  give 
evidence  of  the  brilliancy  and  wit 
of  the  members  of   "The   Blues." 

"The  Blues"  met  regularly  for  near- 
ly three  quarters  of  a  century  and 
kopt  up  the  records  of  the  meetin:is 
until  1905.  The  volume  is  rich  in 
human  interest,  an  expression  which 
is  overworked  in  the  newspaper 
vernacular  of  the  day.  In  reading  the 
legend  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
early  records  were  written  by  youtiis 
jiist  coming  of  age.  They  met  at  tlis 
houses  of  their  fathers.  From  the  veiy 
lirst,  an  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  club  secre- 
taries to  get  away  from  the  routine. 
The  reading  of  the  records,'  such  a 
tedious  ceremony  in  most  organiza- 
tions, was  designed  from  the  outset,  to 
be  an  entertaining  incident  of  the 
meetings.  From  the  beginning  thfre 
was  a  disposition  to  dwell  upon  thing? 
to  eat  and  drink.  At  first  we  find  a 
tendency  to  grow  enthusiastic  over 
apples,  grapes  and  cigars.  Later,  the 
spreads  were  more  elaborate.  There 
were  sherry  cobblers.  And  at  the 
sherry  cobbler  period,  the  literary  fea- 
tures of  the  programme  were  some- 
times subordinated  to  a  fistic  round. 
Then  these  young  gentlemen  sallied 
forth  with  great  spirits  and  appetite 
for  merry  outing.'s  to  Potomska  and 
Dumpling  Rock.  There  was  a  crui.-5o 
on  a  yacht  with  "youth  at  the  prow 
and  pleasure  at  the  helm."  The  rec- 
ords of  these  events  is  preserved  in 
song  and  story.  It  was  the  jovial  time 
of  four  and  twenty  of  which  Thaokery 
writes  so  sympathetically.  "When 
every  muscle  of  mind  and  body  was 
in  healthy  action,  when  the  world  was 
new   as    yet    and    one    moved    over    It. 


spurred  onwards  by  good  spirits  and 
the  delightful  capability  to  enjoy.  If 
ever  we  feel  young  afterwards,,  it  is 
with  the  comrades  of  that  time.  The 
tunes  we  hum  in  our  old  age  are  those 
we  learned  then.  Sometime-s,  per- 
haps, the  festivity  of  that  period  re- 
vives our  memory,  but  how  dingy  the 
pleasure  garden  has  grown,  how  tat- 
tered the  garlands  look,  how  scant 
and  old  the  company."  These  thing.s 
are  emphasized  in  the  record  of  "The 
Blues."  Later,  in  the  course  of  tlie 
chronicle,  the  members  vv-ere  in  cir- 
cumstances to  give  ample  entertain- 
ment in  their  own  homes.  The  feast- 
ing grew  more  sumptuous.  Turtle, 
canvas-back  ducks,  venison,  praiv-e 
hens  and  wines  furnished  forth  the 
table. 

There  was  a  period  of  3«  years  fol- 
lowing a  dinner  in  184G  at  which  1i 
sat  at  the  table,  in  which  no  member 
died.  Then  the  members  at  the  m.eet- 
ings  began  to  grow  less.  The  mem- 
bers were  scattered  and  began  to  make 
excuses  when  the  annual  dinner  can.e 
around.  One  wrote  of  the  "venomous 
gout"  which  afllicted  him.  The  rec- 
ords lost  some  of  their  ebullition.  The 
secretary  records  a  tendency  of  'he 
members  to  gather  around  open  fires 
and  indulge  in  reminiscences.  "Gray 
hairs  had  come  on  like  daylifht 
streaming  in — daylight  and  a  head- 
ache with  it.  Pleasure  had  gone  to 
bed  with  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks." 
Members  writing  from  distant  poincs. 
yearning  to  meet  their  old  associate'5, 
tried  to  convince  themselves  there 
were  compensations  for  youth.  One 
wrote:  "With  the  little  grandchildren 
climbing  over  me  with  their  joyous 
laugh  and  prattle,  a  man  should  never 
think  himself  old."  The  education 
which  life  afforded  these  men  was  to 
better  advantage  than  that  of  Henry 
Adams.  "I  begin  to  understand," 
wrote  another  in  the  calm  evening  of 
his  life,  "  the  feeling  of  you  boys  on 
the  firing  line  when  men  begin  drop- 
ping to  right  and  left — not  exactly 
-scared  or  uneasy,  hut  aware  that  the 
enemy  has  got  the  range  and  is  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it." 

At     the     beginning,     the     club     'net 
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several  times  a  month.  After  four 
years,  it  was  voted  to  confine  tiie  meet- 
ings to  an  annual  reunion  to  be  held 
on  January  26th  of  each  year.  Fifty- 
six  of  these  annual  reunions  were  held, 
of  which  number  16  were  of  record. 
Of  one  held  in  1870,  there  is  the  bare 
memorandum,  undoubtedly  in  ]est. 
"Met  at  Randall's.  This  meeting  of  no 
account.  J.  A.  Hawes,  secretary."  All 
the  other  records  are  complete  to  the 
last  detail,  a  feature  being  made  of  the 
"eatables,  drinkables  and  jokeables," 
quoting  a  phrase  of  Secretary  Hawes's. 
There  were  fifteen  meetings  at  Ih'' 
house  of  Charles  S.  Randall,  thirteen 
at  the  Parker  House,  seven  at  the 
house  of  L.  A.  Plummer,  five  at  the 
house  of  John  A.  Hawes,  two  at  the 
house  of  William  G.  Baker,  two  at  the 
house  of  Gilbert  Russell  in  New  York. 
Meetings  were  held  at  the  houses  of 
John  B.  Hussey  and  Edmund  Rodman 
and  a  number  of  meetings  near  the 
close  of  the  record,  were  at  the  houso 
of  Thomas  R.   Rodman. 

There  were  outings  at  the  farm  of 
Francis  Grinnell  at  Potomska.  The 
peninsular  was.  in  1812,  the  property 
of  his  father,  Cornelius  Grinnell, 
who  made  it  his  residence  for  a 
time  and  who  was  so  identified  with 
it  he  wa^  dignified  with  the  title  of 
■Count  of  Potomska."  The  farm- 
house was  plain,  but  Frank  Grinnell 
made  it  radiant  with  hospitality. 

Included  in  the  property  of  the 
club,  which  has  descended  to  the 
Plummer  family,  is  the  Dumpling 
liock  silver  "ladle,"  which  figures 
prominently  in  the  record.  The  ladle 
was  brought  forth  at  the  annual  din- 
ners— to  serve  the  soup  we  may  as- 
sume— and  it  was  regarded  with  ven- 
eration such  as  Amherst  men  bestow 
upon  "Sabrina  fair."'  In  a  letter  in 
the  archives  of  "The  Blues."  Mr. 
Randall  wrote  out  the  history.  in 
turning  over  its  possesssion  to  L..  A. 
Plummer,  Jr.,  who  held  the  custody 
of  it  toward  the  end  of  the  organ- 
ization's life  upon  the  condition  that 
he  should  surrender  it  to  the  club 
for  use  on  the  night  of  the  annual 
dinner!?.  Levi  Smith  was  the  keeper 
iif    the    lighthouse    on    the    Rock    and 


the  Smiths  served  "The  Blues"  chow- 
der and  fried  flsh.  In  return  for 
their  loyalty  to  "Tlie  Blues"  the  club 
on  one  occasion  presented  the  ladle 
to  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Smith  and  the  children  were  sum- 
moned and  Edmund  Rodman  made 
the  presentation,  closing  the  ceremony 
with   this   toast; — 

"Here's  to  Levi  Smith — 
When    Levi    leaves 
Th"n  leave  I." 

The  Dumping  Rock  record  is  pre- 
served in  a  special  volume.  It  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Na- 
thaniel Hathaway  at  one  time.  We 
have   not   learned   its  final   disposition. 

The  last  reunion  of  "The  Blues" 
was  held  at  the  Rodman  mansion  on 
the  evening  of  October  17,  1905.  It 
was  the  60th  anniversary  night.  Six 
out  of  the  group  were  then  living: 
Thomas  R.  Rodman  and  John  B. 
Hussey  in  this  city,  Frank  Grinnell  in 
Ohio,  Walter  Mitchell  and  William 
H.  Hussey  in  New  York,  Henry  A. 
Johnson   in  Boston. 

The  rooms,  where  a  little  group  sat 
togethtr  for  the  last  time,  were  deco- 
rated significantly  with  autumn 
leaves.  It  was  "the  season  when 
the  light  of  dreams  around  the  year 
in  golden  glory  lies."  Autumn  "wait- 
ing for  the  winter's  snow." 

"The  election  of  officers  was  omit- 
ted," says  the  record,  written  by 
Thomas  R.  Rodman  as  secretary. 
"We  gathered  about  the  library  fire 
and  recalled  the  memory  of  New 
Bedford  worthier:.  Those  old  memo- 
ries should  be  recorded,  but  who  shall 
be    the    historian?  We    adjourned 

after  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  10% 
p.   ni    .  " 

"Thus    pleasures    fade    away. 
Youth,    talents,    beauty   they   decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn  and  grim." 

But  it  was  not  for  fifteen  years  af- 
ter this  entry  in  the  chronicles  that 
the  last  member  died.  He  was  Wil- 
liam Howland  Hussey  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  heirs  of  Sylvia  Ann  How- 
land,  one  of  the  few  who  could  recall 
his  great-uncle,  Gideon  Howland,  Jr., 
the   father   of  Sylvia   Ann   Howland. 
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The  seLTotai'ifS  whj  winti'  tho  rec- 
ords were  John  A.  Hawes.  Edmund 
Itodman,  William  G.  Baker.  Charles 
S.  Randall.  .John  B.  Husse.v  and 
Thomas  R.  Rodman.  Most  ot  the 
L'hronicles  in  the  later  years  are  in 
the  handwriting  of  Thomas  R.  Rod- 
man. It  wa»  his  devotion  to  the  .so- 
ciety, and  his  industry,  which  is  re- 
sponsil)le  for  the  preservation  not 
only  of  the  formal  story  of  proceed- 
ings, but  of  biographies,  sketches 
and  much  interesting  correspondence 
which  Mr.  Rodman  filed  to  embellish 
till"    volume   of  annals. 

Uocords  of  the  Blues. 

We  have  printed  the  last  record. 
Now  we  will  "cut-back."  to  employ 
the  vernacular  of  the  cinema,  to  the 
first  record  when  "The  Blues"  were  in 
the  summer  of  their  youth,  before 
time  had  cropt  the  roses  of  their 
cheeks.  It  was  a  group  of  gay  young 
men,  many  just  out  of  college.  We 
think  of  them  as  in  that  early  scene 
in  "Ault  Heidelberg,"  where  the  stu- 
dent arises  among  his  fellows,  lifting 
his  glass  and  shouting  the  toast — ■ 
"W^e're  young — and  it's  May — and 
we're    glad    to    be    here!" 

The  first  entry  is  written  in  hand- 
some script  by  John  A.  Hawes.  Those 
of  this  generation  who  remember  Mr. 
Hawes  at  all,  think  of  him  as  a 
white-haired  man.  When  he  wrote 
this  first  entry  in  the  records  of  "The 
Blues,"  he  was  22  years  old.  One  of 
the  fascinating  things  about  the 
annals  of  "The  Blues"  is  the  changing 
quality  of  the  style  of  the  secretaries. 
A  number  of  them  wrote  the  records 
as  youths,  again  as  mature  men.  The 
records  emphasize  not  the  seven  ages 
of  man,  but  five,  and  the  dates,  which 
are  the  milestones  in  the  volume,  are 
not  needed  to  mark  the  development 
of  the  men  in  so  many  ways.  The 
real  literature  appears  near  the  close 
of  the  chronicles.  The  first  attempts 
at  wit  and  humor  are  boyish  and  often 
rather  crude.  Later  it  is  more  subtle 
and  felicitous.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference  in   outlook   than   one  mav   find 


in     Booth  'Tarkington's     "Sc\  oiitten." 
and   "De  Senectude." 

And  before  we  quote  the  records  .it 
all  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
members  took  delight  in  gibes  at  each 
other's  expense  and  there  is  much  or 
so  personal  a  nature  that  it  might 
spoil  good  neighborhood  to  reveal  it. 
The  records  were  not  intended  fur  any 
outside  the  circle  and  if  they  were 
accepted  literally  they  would  do  tre- 
mendous injustice.  The  scribes  loved 
to  indulge  in  burlesque  and  raised 
laughs  by  gross  perversions  of  the 
truth.  For  example,  the  most  digni- 
fied member  of  the  club,  one  who 
never  drank  anything  stronger  than 
water  and  who  was  most  deferential 
toward  women,  is  perpetually  repre- 
sented in  an  opposite  character.  He  is 
portrayed  as  getting  drunk,  fighting 
with  policemen,  flirting  with  wait- 
resses at  the  annual  dinners  and  con- 
ducting himself  as  a  roysterer  and  a 
rake  on  all  occasions.  Once  this  staid 
member  is  formally  charged  with  go- 
ing to  tho  opera  in  Boston  with  a 
prominent  citizen  who  is  brazenly  de- 
scribed as  "an  individual  of  well 
known  immoral  habits."  "And  we 
find,"  the  record  runs,  "that  the  said 
member  did  on  returning  from  tho 
said  opera,  so  indulge  in  whiskey 
skins  at  the  Tremont  House  that  he 
became  very  tight  and  boisterous  and 
after  going  to  bed,  he  did  then  and 
there,  being  out  of  his  right  mind, 
communicate  to  the  aforesaid  a  narra- 
tion of  all  the  events  of  his  life,  in- 
cluding not  only  his  business  affairs, 
the  affairs  of  the  heart  and  his  numer- 
ous disappointments,  but  did  then  and 
there  violate  his  word,  honor  and  oath 
by  communicating  to  the  aforesaid 
many  important  secrets  of  our  club. 
And  in  consideration  of  his  departure 
from  morality  and  honor  your  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  our 
brother  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
vote  in  our  club  for  one  year  from 
this  date.  And  your  committee  beg 
to  add  that  the  sentence  would  be 
much  heavier  but  they  had  themselves 
experienced   the   dangerous  and   insin- 
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uating  influence  of  whiskey  slcins  and 
are  willing  to  show  all  possible  leni- 
ency." This  vcte  was  passed  unani- 
mously. It  is  judicious  that  the  annals 
of  "The  Blues"  shall  only  meet  the 
eye  of  the  discreet  and  of  those  who 
understand.  We  are  only  seeking  to 
divulge  things  which  we  think  will 
be  interesting  to  those  who  admire 
clever  and  congenial  company  and  we 
hope  we  are  disclosing  no  confidences 
in  the  record  which  would  give  pain 
or  regret  to  any  of  this  company  of 
choice  spirits'  or  those  who  take  pride 
in  their  kinship. 

And  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
purpose  and  accomplishments  of  the 
society  were  principally  along  social 
lines.  The  literary  development  of 
the  members  was  the  original 
idea  of  the  organization  and  it 
was  not  neglected.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
in  a  letter  to  Thomas  R.  Rod- 
man in  1904,  sending  regrets  at 
inability  to  attend  a  meeting,  writes: 
"I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  laudator 
temporis  acti,  but  I  must  say  I  think 
we  boys  of  '46  had  a  great  advan- 
tage in  growing  up  when  we  did.  The 
extent  and  quality  of  the  home  cul- 
ture in  our  families  was  such  as  I 
doubt  would  not  easily  be  found  to- 
day. We  certainly  know  something 
of  the  older  literature  and  we  were 
kept  abreast  of  the  best  work  of  the 
day.  I  think  I  told  you  of  Hoar's 
story  of  his  private  secretary,  a 
young  Harvard  graduate  of  good 
standing  and  ability  who  did  not 
know  what  'Doctors'  Commons' 
meant  and  had  never  read  a  line  of 
Dickens." 

As  we  were  saying,  we  will  re- 
produce the  first  record  in  its  entirety 
since  it  seta  forth  the  original  plan 
of  the  young  men  in  their  associa- 
tion: 

Saturday,  Oct.  18th,  1845.  It  was  the 
evening  of  this  day  when  the  Members 
of  the  Club,  without  a  name,  were  to 
hold  their  first  regular  meeting.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  at  the  house  of 
Brother  Randall.  The  time,  halt  past 
seven.  The  time  had  nearly  arrived, 
wlien  the  door  bell  announced  that  one 
had  come,  then  another,  and  soon  all 
were  seated  in  the  parlor,  waiting  until 
the  room  in  which  we  were  to  carry  on 
our  mysterious  rites,  was  prepared. 
The    door   is    opened,    a   messenger   ap- 


pears, who  brings  the  joyful  tidings 
that  all  is  ready.  "Then  there  was 
hurrying  to  and  fro,"  that  we  might 
make  our  entry  in  a  cluVjlike  manner. 
AVe  fo"med.  'twas  single  file,  Brother 
Randall  led  the  way.  Baker  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  word  was  given  and 
the  nameless  Club  marched  on,  with 
heads  erect,  and  keeping  step  to  the 
music  of  their  own  liappy  thoughts. 
AVe  soon  seated  ourselves  around  the 
table,  then  Brother  Randall  brought 
out  from  that  mysterious  place,  a 
pocket,  a  parcel  of  papers.  These  were 
the  essays  which  -we  wer*  required  to 
write,  that  each  one  might  receive  the 
benefit  of  each  others  thoughts  on 
different  subjects.  Brother  Randall 
then  began,  by  blowing  some  of  the 
members  up,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression),  for  taking  such  little 
pains  with  their  manuscript.  After  he 
had  given  full  vent  to  his  wrath,  he 
read  a  historical  piece,  concerning 
Eleanor,  the  consort  of  Henry  II.  of 
England.  The  next  was  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  Club,  its  duties,  etc. 
Next.  "Contrast  between  the  characters 
of  Scott  and  Byron."  then,  some  re- 
marks on  "The  Levelling  System," 
"Irish  Repeal,"  then  a  narrative,  and 
lastly  a  piece  in  which  was  told  us, 
not  what  we  were,  but  what  we  were 
not.  in  wliich  piece  were  some  remarks 
recommending  cigars  to  the  club,  as  a 
pleasant  way  of  passing  part  of  the 
lime,  and  puff  ourselves  up  in  our  own 
good  estimation.  When  Brother  Ran- 
dall had  finished  the  reading  of  the 
essays,  brother  Hawes  arose  and  made 
a  few  remarks  concerning  one  of  the 
pieces  which  had  been  read.  He  did 
not  object  to  it,  but  thought  it  woujd 
be  the  best  as  a  general  thing,  not  to 
write  such  pieces  in  the  future,  which 
was  agreed   to. 

A  few  remarks  were  then  made  con- 
cerning the  reading  of  pieces,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  each  one  should 
read  his  own  piece,  or  exchange  with 
one  another.  'Thinking  that  there  was 
everything  in  a  name,  we  next  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  Club  a  name.  After 
inany  very  good  ones  had  been  sug- 
gested, we  agreed  that  hereafter  we 
should  call  ourselves  "THE  BLUES." 
Now,  we  were  not  a  nameless  thing, 
subject  to  the  world's  scorn,  but  a 
thing  of  life,  christened,  and.  hoping 
by  each  other's  assistance,  to  foster, 
and  guard  it  well,  that  the  now  young 
being  should  grow  and  become  strong, 
having  tor  its  motto,  "Love  toward 
each  other."  As  order  had  not  reigned 
supreme  during  the  evening  we  chose 
one  by  whose  sober  mien,  and  dignified 
air.  Dame  Nature  had  marked  as  one 
fitted  to  pre.^ide  over  the  affairs  of 
Clubs,  that  one  was  Brother  Baker,  who 
at  once  took  upon  himself  the  arduous 
task  of  keeping  us  in  order.  He,  think- 
ing that  probablv  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  some  records  of  the  meetings, 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Secre- 
tary, and  Brother  Hawes  was  called  to 
that  important  station;  feelings  too 
overpowering  to  be  mentioned  filled  his 
bosom,  while  he  mentally  replied  in 
the  well  known  words  of  the  gallant 
Col.  Miller,  "I'll  try,  sir."  While  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  our  mysterious 
rite  the  door  suddenly  opened  and  the 
form  of  one  of  Nature's  gentle  beings 
softly  glided  through  the  room,  and 
soon  as  softly  glided  back  again.  Many 
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iiniioi'tant  things  were  said  and  done 
whicli  liave  escaped  my  memory.  But 
tlie  gallant  Charlie,  (but  why  should 
X  particularize  him,  for  who  of  the 
lilues  is  not  gallant),  had  promised  to 
escort  some  Ladies  home,  and  we 
joined  hands,  then  parted  to  meet  the 
next   time  at  Brother  Rodman's. 

J.   A.   Hawes    Sect. 

The  significance  of  the  name  "The 
Blues,"  is  not  defined  in  the  records. 
We  assume  it  referred  to  the  quality 
understood  by  the  designation  "true 
blue."  The  definition  of  "blue"  as  ap- 
plymg  to  a  state  of  low  spirits,  gloom, 
melancholy,  would  have  been  inap- 
propriate to  this  merry  group.  Nor 
would  that  other  use  of  the  word 
"blue,"  as  applying  to  those  severe 
and  overstrict  in  morals,  sour  religion- 
ists, fit.  "Blue"  in  the  literary  sense 
is  applied  exclusively  to  women,  being 
an  abbreviation  of  "bluestocking."  By 
the  process  of  elimination  we  must 
conclude  that  these  youths  aspired  to 
be  "true  blue"  and  proclaimed  it  in 
the  name  they  adopted  for  their  or- 
ganization. 

During  the  first  Ave  years  of  the 
club  John  A.  Hawes,  Charles  S. 
Randall  and  John  B.  Hussey  served 
as  secretaries.  Among  the  topics  of 
the  essays,  or  "pieces"  as  some  of  the 
secretaries  denominated  them,  were 
"Music,"  "Byron,"  "Ceremony," 
"Thanksgiving,"  "Boys  of  Nowa- 
days," "Affectation,"  "The  Tar- 
iff," "Politeness,"  "Theatre-s,"  "The 
True  Gentlem.an,"  "Admission  of 
Blacks  to  the  Lyceum,"  "Guy  Man- 
nering,"  "The  Character  of  lago," 
"The  Influence  of  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion Upon  Poetry,"  "Oregon.  '  On 
New  Year's  Eve,  1846,  there  was  a 
supper  at  Mr.  Anthony's,  roasted 
oysters,  quail  and  partridges.  Secr^.- 
tary  Hawes  records: 

In  this  were  hoax  cum  quiz  and  jokeses 
And  toastem,  smokem,   roastem  folkses. 

Fee,  Fo,  Fum. 
With  baked  and  boiled  and  stewed  and 

lo.tsted. 

And   fried,   and  boiled,  and   smoked   and 
roasted. 

The  Blues  were  all  at  home. 

The  first  pilgrimage  to  Potomski 
occurred  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1846.  The  club  made  th-- 
trip  in  an  omnibus.  There  was  a 
turkey  supper   and   the   club   membc-s 


danced  a  cotillion  and  break  down. 
The  fore  and  after  was  danced  at  a 
number  of  the  meetings.  "Lamp- 
lighters and  cigars  were  brought  in," 
is  an  entry. 

John  B.  Hussey  as  secretary  was 
disposed  to  exploit  the  sporting- 
events  rather  than  the  literary  side  of 
the  meetings  and  wrote  up  mills  be- 
tween "the  fancy  men  of  the  club," 
by  rounds.  Mr.  Hussey  faithfully  re- 
cords the  reading  of  "Leroy  in 
Search  of  His  Grgindmother."  "The 
expected  chapter  of  Leroy  was  not 
forthcoming,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
entries.  At  one  meeting  Mr.  Hussey 
narrates  that  the  club  was  harassed 
by  the  puns  of  Brother  Ned,  which 
led  one  member  to  remark  that 
Brother  Ned  must  have  traveled  in 
the  Punjab,  "which  is  very  good,  '  Mr. 
Hussey  records,  "although  he  got  it 
out  of  a  book."  "That  a  man  with 
his  unassisted  reason,"  observes  Mr. 
Hussey,  "should  take  the  most  trivial 
word — such  as  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  get 
something  good  out  of  it,  is  a  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,  another  spoke 
forward  in  the  great  w'heel  of  mental 
progress." 

Then  followed  a  span  of  years  when 
"The  Blues'  'might  more  properly  have 
been  designated  "The  Reds,"  so  gay 
were  their  spirits  and  so  brilliant  their 
annual  gatherings.  The  dining  Was 
chronicled  in  detail.  So  great  was  the 
rivalry  between  the  entertainers  that 
one  year,  when  the  Husseys  were  to 
be  the  hosts,  the  regular  meeting  was 
postponed  because,  as  good  sportsmen, 
they  w-ould  not  give  a  dinner  without 
game  and  their  dogs  failed  to  start 
the  quail.  One  record  by  Mr.  Baker 
is  almost  entirely  in  verse. 

The  Ball. 

In  1855  "The  Blues"  held  a  meeting 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  give  a 
party,  or  ball,  at  Mechanics  Hall. 
Edmund  Rodman,  William  G.  Baker 
and  John  B.  Hussey  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  the  arrangements. 
The  story  of  the  ball  is  told  in  the 
following    entry: 

Wednesday.  March  7th,  1855,  arrived 
at  last.  Hussey  was  frantic,  all  were 
excited    and    impatiently    waiting    for    8 
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o'clock  r.  M.  to  arrive.  "The  Blues"  had 
"respectfully"  invited  60  beautiful 
women  to  their  ball  at  Mechanics  Hall 
and  had  also  "respectfully"  invited 
about  forty  ganders  to  "respectfully" 
help  them  foot  the  bills;  the  manner  of 
wording  the  elegantly  printed  invita- 
tion did  not  do  "The  Blues"  much  credit 
and  was  about  on  a  par  with  the 
elegance  of  style  of  that  note  of  nigger 
Sara  Johnson's  who  "respectfully 
lamented  that  circumstances  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  acquiesce  of  the  invite 
— but  to  proceed.  Mechanics  Hall  was 
hired,  was  lighted  and  had  put  a  new 
shirt  on.  or  In  plain  English,  the  floor 
was  covered  with  cotton  cloth  drawn 
very  tight,  a  very  creditable  thing  to 
the  managers  as  it  proved  admirable  to 
dance  on.  prevented  the  appearance  of 
the  least  particle  of  dust  and  gave  the 
Hall  and  the  company  a  cheerful  and 
bright  appearance.  Smith's  Quadrille 
Band  numbering  six  pieces  was  there. 
Menage  with  half  dozen  good  looking 
and  respectful  nigger  servants  were 
there — I    was    there. 

At  half  past  eight  the  dancing  com- 
menced and  a  more  beautiful  set  of 
ladies  could  not  be  assembled.  Number 
was  about  equally  divided,  there  being 
about  five  more  ladies  than  men  and 
these  five,  four  elderly  married  ladies 
who  did  not  care  to  dance,  and  one  old 
maid  who  couldn't  if  she  would  and 
wouldn't  if  she  could,  so  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  wall  flower  was  not  seen  that 
evening.  The  old  maid  alluded  to  de- 
served the  thanks  of  every  gentleman 
there  for  she  brought  with  her  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  girls  so  rarely  seen, 
in  whom  are  found  combined  grace, 
beautv.  ease,  intellect,  simplicity,  live- 
liness". She  was  pronounced  the  Belle 
of  the  Ball,  and  as  she  was  a  stranger 
we  must  in  courtesy  admit  it.  Hussey 
devoted  himself  to  several  ladies,  but 
to  one  in  particular;  Baker  was  omni- 
present; Hawes  was  floor  manager,  felt 
his  oats  and  did  his  duty.  Rodman  was 
the  Beau  Brummell  of  the  occasion 
said  many  flowery  things,  made  some 
horrid  puns,  engaged  himself  for  two 
dances  with  a  certain  lady  and  forgot 
her  both  times,  but  after  all  he  was  as 
usual    the    gentleman    and    danced    with 

Miss  .       Baker  asked   Hussey    if   he 

would  be  kind  enough  to  dance  with 
her.  He  said  he  would  be  damned  if 
he  would.  Baker  then  asked  Randall 
to  dance  with  her;  he  said  he  would 
and  did  not.  for  he  did  not  mean  to. 
Now  which  of  the  two  was  the  greatest 
sinner?  Plummer  it  is  inferred  from 
his  deportment  during  the  evening  was 
a     self-appointed     committee     and     did 

his  duty  faithfully.     R .  the  ugly  old 

cuss  that  wasn't  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  and  bet  his  wife 
no  to  $5  he  wouldn't  go.  was  there, 
danced  every  set.  and  was  as  lively  as 
possible  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
many  who  were  there  and  had  heard 
him  assert  positively  and  with  such 
round  oaths  that  he  would  not  go.  We 
would  admire  him  the  next  time  if  he 
don't  mean  to  go  to  stay  away — nobody 
cares — but    to    say    less    about    it. 

At  11  o'clock  Menage  sent  in  the 
escalloped  oysters,  done  to  a  T,  hot, 
e.scellent.  plenty  of  them  and  no  crowd- 
ing, and  such  coffee,  even  \V,  H.  R.  de- 
clared that  during  an  existence  of 
seventy  years  he  had   never  drank   bet- 


ter. At  half  past  twelve  ice  cream 
and  cake  came  round  with  nice  clean 
napkins  for  the  ladies,  and  about  one 
all  went  home  after  an  evening  pro- 
nounced unsurpassed  in  the  Annals  of 
New    Bedford    Balls. 

Do  it  again.  Blues,  next  year,  and 
t.ake  this  council,  in  the  first  place  give 
the  party  and  pay  all  the  bills.  Let 
each  Blue  subscribe  the  amount  he 
feels  able  to  pay  and  no  more,  and 
above  all  things  don't  say  you  "respect- 
fully"    invite     your    friends. 

C    S.   Randall,   Secretary. 

The  expense  of  The  Blue  dance  may 
interest  the  reader. 

Kpenxes  of  Blue  Dainee. 

The  Blue  Club   in   account  with 
Dr.  J,  B.    Hussey. 

To  Smith  &  Hanes,  Bill  Music 
•     Use  of   Hall 

Menage -Entertainment 
"     Ti'istam  Nye,  furniture  &  c 
"     B.  &   Macy.   cotton  cloth 

Wentworth.  Hack 
••     W.  P.   S.   Cud  well 

Vaughns,    attendance 
"     C.  &  A.  Taber,  statiom-ry 

Printing  Invitations 
"     Cynthia  Pots,   waiting 


loth 


24.00 

6.00 

64.00 

h     12.75 

22.75 

5.00 

1.58 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

Cr. 


?144.09 


By  amount  rec'd.  from  sub- 
scribers 80,00 
Balance  due   from   Blues        64.09      144.09 


E.  &  D,   E. 

New    Bedford.    March    23.    1855. 

'•The  Bhie.s"  in  Verse. 

Interspersed  through  the  records  at 
this  period,  were  many  gibes  in  verse 
such  as  the  following,  alluding  to  the 
absence  of  Hawes  from  one  of  the 
meetings.  The  authorship  is  attributed 
to  the  Mattapoisett  correspondent  of 
the  New  Bedford  Mercury: 

"Through   streets   gas   lighted,    loud    the 

north  wind  roars, 
But  mid   the  shivering  passers  nowhere 

Hawes. 
A    bouse    on    Spring    Street    stands   with 

open  doors. 
And  many  enter  but  not  there  is  Hawes. 
The     cheerful      light      through      opened 

shutter   pours 
But  gains  no  radiance  from  the  face  of 

Hawes. 
I  see  a  table  set  with  meats  and  sauce 
But    with    the    revellers    is    not    Johnny 

Hawes. 
Striker  is  cocked  and  primed  with  many 

saws 
But    none   of   them    he    runs    on    Johnny 

Hawes. 
I  hear  the  boisterous  shout  and  laugh- 
ing  roars 
But    cannot    catch    the    jolly    laugh    of 

Hawes — 
I     search     New     Bedford,     but    the     oily 

pound 
Has  not  one  place  where  Johnny  Hawes 

is  found. 
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"By   friendship   flied,   my   Spirit   spreads 
her    wings 

Across       Acushnefs       waters       soaring 
springs 

To  yon  two  story  window  whence  a  ray 

Of    burninB    taper    finds    its    feeble    way 

Wliat    form    paternal's    that   o'er    infant 
bending? 

Tis  .lohnny  Hawes  his  little  baby   tend- 
ing, 

I'alc  are  those  cheeks  and  haggard  are 
those  eyes. 

Memarkable      for      nothing      but      their 

size — 
\   cotton  shi'-t   Fairhaven's  son   has   on, 

Wamsutta's    looms      the      flimsy     fabric 

The  ^conscious    infant    strained    in    close 

embrace 
With  fingers  scarifies  the  parents  face 
The    patient    father    gently    moves    the 

hands.  , 

And  now  walks  up  and  down,  now  saaiy 

stivncls 
full    oft    the    baby    cries,    full    oft    the 

man  of  jam,  v,    •         .1, 

Musters     his     strength      to      choke     the 

rising    'damn," 
Blest   sight,    more  blest   than   any   to   be 

seen,  .,  , 

The      soul      mid      trials      tranquil      and 

serene.  ,    ,, 

Patience,     good      friend,     full      soon     to 

slumber  goes 
Thy    little    baby — then   thou   Shalt    seek 

repose,  .    ,    , 

Thou    man    of    aching    feet    and    painful 

toes." 

During  the  years  of  the  war  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  political  dis- 
cussions but  the  social  side  of  the 
meetings  continued  to  be  exploited. 
There  was  a  meeting  after  the  war  at 
which  it  is  recorded  that  Capt.  Hawes 
related  some  of  his  experiences. 

In  the  70's  the  literary  features  of 
the  record  began  to  take  on  a  mellowed 
character.  The  wit  achieved  a  certain 
elegance.  It  was  always  the  wit  of 
gentlemen.  There  "as  a  notable  meet- 
ing in  1874.  The  record,  by  William 
G.  Baker,  was  a  paraphrase  of  "The 
Christmas  Carol"  of  Dickens.  It  com- 
menced: 

"Randall  was  gone  to  begin  w'th- 
'I'here  whs  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that.  His  passport  had  been  duly 
signtd  at  the  Custom  house  office,  his 
little  bills  had  all  been  paid  and  pigeon- 
holed and  his  name  had  appeared  in  all 
the  .Vew  York  papers  and  been  copied 
into  all  the  little  country  papers  among 
the  list  of  passengers  for  Europe.  Old 
Bandall  was  gone  sure.  Plummer  knew 
he  was  gone.  Of  course  he  did.  He 
was  his  partner.  The  firm  was  known 
as  Mackay  &  Co.  That  was  a  company 
that  had  a  sole.  Some  people  did  not 
know  which  was  Randall.  But  every- 
liody    knew    I'lummer,"   etc. 

At  thi.s  meeting  the  following  poem 
by   Mr.    Mitchell   w.is  read: 


"47—74." 
Bottom  side  up — hind  side  before 
"Fortv-seven"     reads     "Seventy-four." 
Our  hearts  are   young  it  our  heads  are 

white 
And    we've    met    to    put    those    figures 

right. 
"Forty-seven'"      Thirteen   in   all 
Met    ill    Dame   .Sarah's    Banquet    Hall — 
Bachelors  every  one  of  the  lot — 
Baker  engaged,  declared  he  was  not — 
Ned   suspected    and    meaning   to   be, 
.\1I   the   rest  of  them   fancy   free. 
Light   of   limb   and   clear   of   head 
Ready   at   night    for  aught — but   bed. 
Suppers  at  ever  so  much  o'clock 
Nerves  next  morning  firm  as  a  rock. 
Drink    with    tincture   of  lemon   peei 
.Never    a    headache    made    us    feel — 
Ready  of  tongue  and  free  of  wit. 
Wherever   we  saw   a  head  we   hit — 
(There    was    one    Stryker    we    all    can 

swear 
And  a  Sherry  Cobbler  always  theic) 
Kvcry    one    in    f.iat   company    can 
See   in   'nimself   the  coming   man. 
This    is    bound    for    a   judge's   chair 
That   is   sure    for   a   millionaire 
Here    is    the    famous    author    of — name 
Not  quite  chosen — and  more  of  the  same 
There   is   the   quiet   American — weii 
When    he    has    settled    what — he'll    tell 
But  one  and  all   each  sure  to  be 
Somewhere  up  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

NOTE. 

As    to    the    supper,    records    declare 
Gib    asserted   the   meal    was   square. 
St-yker    remarked    as    he    pegged    away 
The    child    unharmed     with     him    could 

play. 
Some,  as  Hawes  averred  they  ought 
(Like  Rod  and  Randall)  ate  and  thought. 
Some    (like    Walter)    ate    and    talked 
Till    Hussey   vowed   he   would    have   him 

caulked. 
■'But   it   was  observed"   we   beg  to  state 
That   they   who   thought  and   also   ate 
Ate  more  and  thought  more,  by   a  long 

chalk. 
Than  those  who  did  only  eat  and  talk. 

Seventy-four    and    here    are    ten 

Quite    respectable    family    men 

AH    but    that   wild    young   artist   Ned 

And   his   excuse   is   easily   said — 

As      a      school-committee      man — every 

dame 
Has  on  his  heart  an  equal  claim. 
Only    a    Mormon    could    marry    all 
So    he    never    has    let    the    handkerchief 

fall. 
Here   we  arel    Our  legal  brother 
Is    a    capital    judge — of    something    or 

other. 
Our   millionaire   is  one   we'd   choose 
Before  six  Stewarts  and  fifty  Drews, 
Our    author     stands     before    you    con- 
fessed, 
Of  one  sermon  published  by  request. 
On     the     death      of      Honorable      Eldad 

Shew, 
(The    publisher    has   a   copy   or   two) 
Our  soldiers — well   they   did  not   fall. 
In  their  hot   youths — were  ui)  to  a  ball. 
Cedaret     Anna     togoe — withdraws. 
The  Captain — enter  Senator  Hawes. 

Forty-seven     and    Seventy-four 
Tonight   we   turn   the   Almanac  o'er, 
.lust    go   back    to   the  good  old   time 
One     good     handshake     for     Auld     Bang 
Syne. 
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Face's  niuv  change — but  hearts  remain 
Bound  bv'the  same  old  azure  chain, 
Here  is  mv  toast  and  we'll  drink  it  all 
The  Blues"— and  belongings  great  and 
small. 
Mr.  Baker's  verses  appear  most 
frequently.  We  give  an  example, 
••Thoughts  Suggested  by  Memories," 
road  at  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
January  26,  18 SO: 

Oh  Johnny  turn  the  hour  glass  down 

Gently   upon  its   side,     ,    , 
And  stay  the  endless  running  sands 

That  all  top  swiftly  glide. 

1    know    they    fall   as   noiselessly 
\s    leaves    fall    on    the    grass; 

T^iit    fatally   as   mountain   slides 
Come   crashing   down    the   pass. 

\nd    underneath    lie    castle   walls 
'    We  airily  built  high, 
\nd  heroes  in  the  pride  of  youth 
Buried   from   mortal   eye. 

Sav    where    is    he,    that    Harvard    boy 
With   graceful    falling,  cloak. 

And    sloSched   cap    on   his   broad    white 
brow 
Put   on    with   careless  poke. 

I    s^e    him    with    those    yellow    locks 

And    manly    padded   bust 
Blue  specs   he   wore   upon  his   nose; 

The   doctor   said   he   must. 

\h  festive   days  of  love  and  hope. 

Those   scenes  I  oft   renew. 
When  in  the  light  of  maidens'  eyes 

We  made  our  grand     daboo. 

But  Johnny  air  in  vain  you  place 
The  hour  glass  on  its  side,. 

For  still  'the  clock  goes  ticking  on 
The   pendulum    savings   wide. 

liemove    those    hands    that    cruelly 

Steal   round  the   diaV.s  fac'e, 
Bring   back   the  .days  of.  old   again. 

The    gold   old    times   replace. 

1  hardlv   know  my   boyhood's  home 

\nd  as  I  walk  about. 
1   see    familiar  signs   are    gone 

And    shingles    new    hang    out. 

Where's      Gilbert      Howland,      guileless 
man, 

Never    quite    free    from   pain, 
I  see  him   limp  to  the  P.   O.* 

And    then    limp    back    again.    .     . 

Where's  Nehemiah. — buying   ore, 
Dividing    light    "from    dark    ?• 

I  see  him   standing  on  a  cask 
And  smiling  like  a  shark.      '  ■ 

While  Edmund  blending  toil   with  play, 
Without    which   life   is  blank. 

Now  tries  his  notes  upon  the  flute. 
Now  on   that  cussed  bank. 

Gone    from    the    mart    those    whale-oil 
kings  ■  , 

To  farms,  to  art,  to  peace. 
The   Rowlands,   Leonards,   Jackass   Joe, 

No    longer    reign    in    grease. 


Gently   the  river  glides  along. 

The    tide    flows    in    the    same, 
As  when  those  sires  and  sons  first  gave 

Bull   Island   name   and   fame. 

How  busy  was  that  rising  youth; 

Though    yet    on    change    unknown. 
'Twas  wonderful  how  well  he  could 

Negotiate  a   loan. 

"Charley"  they  called  him  on  the  street. 
Niggers  and  whites  and  all, 

And  housewives  ever  smiled  on   him 
Whene'er  he  made  a  call. 

A   kind   of   Don   Juan   he   was 

Moral   of  course,   you   wot. 
And   recognized   as  quite  the   ton. 

E'en   though   his  coal  was  not. 
"O   fortunatus  minium!" 

Bending  with  weight  of  gold, 
He's  now  a  grand-papa  blase. 

And   prematurely    old. 


But   Johnny    it    will   nought   avail 

The   ticking  clock   to   stay 
The   stars   are    moving   on    their   course. 

And    follows    night    the    day. 

Some   Joshua   must   bid    the    Sun 

Stand   still  on   Gibeon 
And    even   he   may   not   recall 

The   moments   that   are   gone. 

Yet   memorv   keeps   the   past   still   fresh 
Each    scene,    the    time,    the    place. 

Pictures   that   bright   ever    remain. 
And   years  cannot  efface. 

As   in   some  ancient   gallery, 
Whereott   the   sun-light  falls, 

I    see    the    faces    I    have   Unown 
Hanging  upon  the  walls. 

There's  Hussey  with  a  far  oft  gaze, 
His  thougnts   on   game   intent,- 

A  "mute   inglorious   Webster 
Trying  to  read  up  Kent. 

And   there's   a    lovely   female    head 

Wo-thv   a    Vandyke   fame, 
She   lived   close   by   on   Smith   St.    once, 

Belinda  Smith  her  name. 

And    here    is   Mitchell    on    the    rock. 
Where    "breaking    waves    dash    high 

Glasses  he  wore  in  tender  youth. 
Because  his  sight  was  nigh. 

This   is  Grinnell  with   genial   smile. 
His   meal   of   clams   dispatched. 

Counting  the  profits  of  his  farm. 
From   chickens  never  hatched. 

The   artist   there   has   tried   his   skill. 
With    singular    good    luck. — 

A  Venus  rising  from   the  sea. 
With  face  of  Forney  Tuck. 

And  this  you'll   recognize  as  Rod 
With    straining   eye    and    ear. 

Watching  bv   moonlight   near  his  barn. 
For  What — doth   not   appear. 

Yonder  is  Mrs.  Ingalls  face. 
With   eyes   that  fiercely    glare. 

As  Baker   saw   her,   when  he   asked 
If   Merrihew  lived   there. 

And  this  is  Gib  his  portrait, 

When  his  heart  was  full   of  hope 

As  he  gave  his  thoughts  to  Fanny, 
And  dealt  in  whale  oil  soap. 
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Sn  all  along:  the  Kallery 

The    walls   are   covered   o'er, 

AVith  the  pictures  I  have  shown  you 
With  these  and  many  more. 

LUit   best   ot   all   the   masterpiece, 
In    color    strong-    and    bright, 

Is  a  group  of  kindred  spirits 
Keeping   their  festal  night. 

Bill    Hussey   is   pouring   brandy    in 
His    glass    with    other    things 

Tom   sits   at  ease,   with  vest   undone. 
And    Plummer   tuneful    sings. 

And   surely  ye'll   be   your  pint   stouj> 

And    surely   I'll   be   mine, 
And  we'll  take  a  cup  of  kindness  yet 

For  days  ot  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

The  first  break  in  the  society  came 
in  a  long  span  of  years  with  the  death 
of  John  A.  Hawes  in  1S83.  Mr.  Hawes 
had  just  been  elected  president  ot  the 
club.  A  tribute  to  his  memory  appears 
with  a  black  ruling  about  it.  From 
that  time  .those  black  rules  are  found 
on  almost  every  page,  for  the  records 
of  the  meetings  were  made  brief  now. 

The  writer  was  pleased  to  find  he 
had  inspired  one  flash  of  wit.  The 
record  of  the  dinner  in  1884  announces 
a  call  from  Mr.  Pease,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  reporter  on  The  Mercury. 
Mr.  Pease  was  furnished  with. statistics 
of  the  society,  the  record  runs,  "and 
was  informed  by  Brother  Randall  in 
a  burst  of  confidence  worthy  of 
Wilkins  Micawher,  'We  began  ,]yir. 
Pease,  as  a  literary  society  and  we 
have  ended   as  a  criminal  society.'  " 

Moi'O  of  Mitehcirs  Versos. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  verses  were  forth- 
coming at  nearly  every  dinner  hi  the 
late  90's  although  he  seldom  appeared. 
In   18  97,  he  wrote: 

-■\n    unsoiled    plate,   a   vacant   chair, 
A  glass   (or  glasses)    unemployed; 

.\nd   in    my   heart   a  grim  despair 
With  underneath  an  aching  voidi 

■^'it  as  to-night  I  sadly  sit, 

Striving   to  picture  all   the  scene, 

The    glad    reunion    and    the    wit. 
The   reminiscent   chat   between. 

Again   to  memory's  eye  expands 
The    circle    which    I    knew    of   old 

1    feel    the    touch    of    clasping    hand 
The  songs  once  sung,  the  tales  retold, 

lUit    in    my   company   no   breaks. 

Xo    silenced    voice,    no    missing    face. 
All.   all   are   there   and   each   partake 

An    equal    welcome    to   his   place. 

So  vanishes   the   parting  stream 

Which   we   draw  near  and   tliey   have 
crossed 

And.   reunited  in   my  dream 

I    blend   the   living   with    the   losl. 


These  verses  came  from  Mitchell  in 
1899: 

When  in  the  good  old  feudal  davs  the 
monarch    did    incline 

To  season  with  a  pleasant  song  his 
venison    and    his    wine 

He  bade  the  minstrel  till  his  pipe  (twas 
ere  Sir  Walter  brought 

Tlie  Cigarettes  of  Acconac,  which  Poca- 
hontas wrought). 

To    fill    his    pipe,    by    which    I    mean,    of 

course    his   lay    to    raise 
(Tobacconalions   are   the    fruit   of   these 

degenerate  days) 
But    first    like    that    good    dowager     of 

Monmouth   and    liacclough 
He    had    a    sherry    cobbler    brought    and 

saw   him   put  it   through. 

Then  heaped  his  plate,  because  he  said 

as   you    in    Holmes   may    read, 
"The     true     essentials    of    a    feast,    are 

onl.v   fun    and    feed." 
"Xo   song,   no   supper,"   was   the   phrase, 

but    this    is    clearlv    wrong. 
It   ought    to    be   transposed   to   this,    "Xo 

supper,  then  no  song!" 

You  ask  a  verse.  My  Brother  Blues,   of 

one   condemned    to    fast 
As    if    one's    appetite    could    thrive    on 

banquets  of  the  past. 
How  can  I  pen  a  stanza  when  rebellious 

memories    rise 
Ot  nights  immortalized  by  Charles    the 

nights  of  "Old  Tom's  Fries"! 

And  yet  the  chance  I  will  not  miss  to 
be  with   you   once  more 

Be  heard,  not  seen,  like  Boswell,  Sam 
dining    behind    the    door. 

When  first  we  gathered  as  a  club,  our- 
selves we  counted   men 

At  twenty-one.  We  now  are  boys  at 
three   score    years    and    ten. 

We've  had  our  taste  of  fortune's  gifts 

life's  pleasures,   toils  and   pains 
But    still    the    fond    old    fellowship,    all 

unimpaired    remains. 
In  second  childhood  of  the  heart,  by  no 

means   of   the    head, 
'  We  drop  all  titles  and  respond  to  Tom 

Jack,   Bill   and   Ned. 

For  Time  his  scythe  has  gently  swung 
though    clipping   here    and    there 

As  souvenirs  of  vanished  years  memo- 
rial   looks   of   hair. 

We  must  not  grudge  old  Time  his  dues 
In   just   the   self  same   form 

The  Indian  took  his  neighbor's  scalii 
to    keep    his   own    wig-warm. 

Then     here's    a    health      to     those     who 

meet,   regret   for  those   who   fail, 
.\   silent    memory    ot   those    now    passed 

behind   the   veil. 
.\nd    once   again   the   loving   toa;;;.,    with 

clasping    hands    we    take, 
"The   Blues,   the  steadfast  Brotherhood, 

too  strong   for  aught  to  break," 

Who's  Who  In  "Tlie  Blues." 

I've   been    with    old    men 

Shadowy   and   slow. 

Men    dead    and    buried 

A    long    while    ago; 

But    the    songs    that    they    aang   mc, 

(irave  songs  and   sweet, 

Held  me  the  whole  day 
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Stretched  at   their  feet. 
Fire    danced,    and    water 
Wliirled   to   the   tune; 
Laughter    went    ringing 
Down    the    long    noon. 
But    oh,    what    I    loved    most 
Was   not    song-   at   all! 
Not    the    rich   cadence, 
The   silvery    fall 
Of   passionless    voices 
Kept    me   in    thrall; 
But  the  unquenched  ardor, 
Pitying,    wise, 

That    lit    their   frail    features 
And   flamed   in   their  eyes 
With  a   flame   that  transfigured 
Starlight   and    dew — 
Tile  deep  peace  of  old  men 
A\lien  singing  is  tlirough. 

— Bernard    Raymund    in    I'oetry. 


which  was  attached  to  the  Third  Mass. 
Regiment  as  Co.  B.  The  regiment  en- 
tered into  service  Sept.  23,  1862,  did 
elfective  work  in  the  department  of 
North  Carolina,  [jarticipating  in  the 
battles  of  Kinston,  Whitehall  an-l 
Goldsborough,  and  having  its  fitil 
share  in  the  rough  experience  of  the 
war.  Captain  Hawes  was  popular  with 
the  men  under  his  command  and 
with  his  fellow  ofRcers.  He  entered 
the  service  under  no  stress  of  circuni- 
stances,  hut  imiielled  liy  a  sense  of 
duty;  and  he  faithfully  discharged 
the  responsibilities  revolved  upon  him. 
He  was  four  times  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate   from    this    district,    in    the    years 


The  Rodman  Mansion  at  the  Corner  of  County  and  Spring  Streets,  Where 
the  Last  Dinner  Was  Served  "The  Blues." 


.John  A.  Hawes  was  the  first  of  the 
group  to  die;  3  8  years  after  the  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Hawes  was  born  in 
Fairhaven,  September  27,  1823  and 
died  at  his  home  in  his  native  town, 
March  10.  1S83.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  a  school  in  Needham,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1845.  H" 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  H.  W.  Page,  and  after  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  opened  an  ottii  e 
in  Fairhaven,  but  soon  relinguishcd 
the  practice  and  became  secretary  of 
an  insurance  company  in  that  town. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
war  Mr,  Hawes  raised  in  New  Bed- 
ford a  company  of  nine  month's  vol- 
iinteers,  of  which  he  was  captain,  and 


1871  and  1S72,  and  again  in  1874  and 
1875:  in  1852  and  1853  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Fairhaven  board  of  select- 
men, Mr.  Hawes  was  an  active  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  at  one  time  be- 
ing its  department  commander  for 
the  department  of  Massachusetts;  and 
was  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  th" 
Soldiers'  Home.  He  was  interested 
in  agricultural  matters,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Bedford  Yacht  Clulj. 
of  which  he  was  commodore  and  in 
the  First  Congregational  Society  of 
this  cit.v  of  which  he  was  an  efficier.t 
member,  and  which  he  served  as 
clerk  (or  2  0  years  with  unexampled 
zeal  and  fidelity. 
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Leander  A.  Plunimoi'  died  at  Now 
Bedford  Septembex-  24,  1884.  He  war, 
born  in  New  Bedford,  educated  at  tho 
High  School,  entered  at  an  early  age 
the  office  of  the  New  Bedford  Cordage 
Co.,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
the   treasurer. 

S.  Rodman  Morgan  died  in  London, 
England,  November  21,  1891,  having 
gone  abroad  for  the  benefit  oC  hi5 
health.  Born  in  New  Bedford,  he 
was  educated  at  Friends'  Academy 
and  at  Haverford  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. About  1855  he  removed  '.o 
Philadelphia,  making  that  city  there- 
after his  permanent  home. 

Edward  R.  Anthonv  died  at  Plain- 
field.  New  Jersey,  July  11,  1892.  He 
was  born  at  New  Bedford,  educated 
at  Friends'  Academy  and  a  school  dt 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was  afterwards 
teller  at  the  Marine  Bank — now  First 
National — of  New  Bedford,  then 
cashier  of  Machinists  bank,  Taunton. 
In  1849  he  went  to  California  and  re- 
turning after  a  few  years'  absence 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in 
New    York   city. 

Gilbert  Russell  died  in  New  York, 
Dec.  12,  1893.  He  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  educated  at  Friends'  Acad- 
emy and  Harvard  univer.«ity;  he  re- 
moved to  New  Y'ork  in  1848,  entered 
the  House  of  Beals,  Bush  &  Co..  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  New  Y'ork 
custom  house.  His  health  failing,  h  = 
retired  from  all  active  pursuits  about 
twenty  years   before   his   death. 

In  the  annuals  of  "The  Blues"  is 
the  following  tribute  written  by  Wal- 
ter Mitchell: 

Cheerful  and  patient  in   nis  city  room 
Through    dull    eventless   days   he    sat 

serene. 
Greeting    all    friends    with    that    un- 
clouded  mien 
Which    gave    no    sign    of    the    relentless 

doom 
To  weary  hours,  shut  in  a  living  tomb. 
We  may  have  deemed  him  dull,  while 

vet   unseen 
Tlie    nobler     self,     writ    life's     coarse 
lines    between, 
.Vow    brought    to    light    by    fires    which 

did  consume 
ITis    later    days.    -Vt    last    we    know    our 
friend 
For     one      whose     genial     word     and 

kindly  act 
We'-e   fashioned    on    the   old   enduring 
plan. 
Crave,    true,    imselfish    to    the   very   end. 
His  siniply-kopt  ideal   nothing  lacked 
To  grace  the  r.are  old  name  of  Gentle- 
man. 

Edmund  Rodman  died  of  Bright'a 
disease  at  the  age  of  78  years.  Mr. 
Rodman  wa.s  a  son  of  S'amuel  Rod- 
man and  a  brother  of  Thoma.<<  R. 
Rodman.  He  was  born  in  this  city, 
educated  here  and  always  lived  here. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
w.'is  an  active  factor  in  several  organ- 


izations of  a  public  spirited  nature. 
The  public  schools  always  claimed 
much  attention  and  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Rodman,  and  for 
twelve  years,  from  1862  to  1868  and 
from  1871  to  1877  he  .served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  committee.  He 
was  a  clever  draughtsm.-ui,  and  had 
not  a  little  talent  as  an  artist  on  can- 
vas. Mr.  Rodman  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  so- 
ciety's incorporation  in  1882;  became 
a  member  of  the  Protecting  Society 
in  1844  and  was  elected  a  director  in 
1867,  had  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Port  society;  was  vice  president  of 
the  Farmer's  club  in  1882.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  Grace  church, 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  war- 
dens. Mr.  Rodman  was  president  of 
the  Triumph  Heat  &  Light  company 
when  it  was  organized  in  1888.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Audubon  society 
movement  in  this  city,  and  was  in- 
.strumental  in  securing  signatures  to 
the  society's  pledges  among  the  school 
children  <..."  the  city.  Mr.  Rodman 
never    married. 

Charles  S.  Randall  died  in  his  8 1st 
year.  Charles  Sturtevant  Randall, 
son  of  George  and  Martha  Sturtevant 
Randall  was  born  in  New  Bedford 
February  20,  1824.  He  came  of  a 
staunch  family  who  landed  in  Nan- 
tucket in  1640  and  on  his  father's 
side  from  Tristram  Coffin,  who  land- 
ed in  Nantui'ket  in  1640,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Samuel  Sturte- 
vant. a  surveyor,  who  was  in  Ply- 
mouth as  early  as  1637,  and  Richard 
Bourne,  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
Sandwich  in  the  .same  year.  His 
grandfather.  Charles  Sturtevant, 
served  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  as 
corporal  of  a  militia  company  from 
Rochester.  Mr.  Randall  went  to  New 
Bedford  High  school  and  afterward 
prepared  for  Harvard  under  the  pri- 
vate tutorship  of  John  H.  W.  Page. 
Instead  of  entering  the  college,  how- 
ever, he  went  to  a  school  in  France. 
On  his  return  he  entered  business, 
taking  a  position  in  the  counting 
room  of  O.  &  G.  O.  Crocker.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  clerk  in  the 
Merchants  bank  under  his  uncle, 
James  B.  Congdon,  then  cashier.  In 
1848  when  gold  was  discovered  in 
California.  Mr.  Randall's  father  act- 
ing on  advices  received  from  a  friend 
from  the  west  fitted  out  the  whale- 
Shir)  Mayflower  for  a  trip  around  the 
Horn.  A  company  of  whalemen,  ar- 
tisans and  collegians — Charles  S. 
Randall  being  among  the  number — 
embarked  on  the  Mayflower  in  the 
fMll  of  1848.  The  expedition  was 
known  as  the  New  Bedford  .t  Cali- 
fornia Mining  cS:  Trading  company.  On 
the  way  out  Captain  Randall  died 
from  in.iuries  and  after  that  the  ex- 
pedition censed  to  prosper.     Californi.a 
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was    reached    in    1849    and    the    mem- 
bers   of    the    company    including    Mr. 
Raiulall   enaaged   in   mining.      Return- 
a,«  u.  New°Bldtord  in  1851.  Mr.  Ran- 
OhTi    engaged    in    the     'ommission    and 
shipping    business.       In     1860    he    or- 
gan zed  the    New  Bedford  Topper  com- 
panv     of   which   he   wag  treasurer   foi 
seven  years.      Resigning  from   his  po- 
sition he  once  more  took  up  the  com- 
mis-sion     and     shipping    business    and 
also  to.,k   part   in   the   management   of 
the    McKay    Manufacturing    company, 
in   1872   Mr.  Randall  retired  from  ac- 
ve    business,    and    deyoted    the    next 
two    years    to    travelling   through    Eu- 
rope   with    his    family.      His    pohtual 
career    began    in    1882,    when    he    was 
elected    to    the      Massachusetts      state 
senate,    where    he    served    with    credit 
for  two  years.     Mr.  Randall  was  elect- 
ed   to    the    51st    congress   in    1888    ana 
was   re-elected   in    1890   and   1892       In 
1894   Mr.  Randall  was  a  candidate  for 
the   nomination,   but  was  oppo-ged  and 
beaten   bv  John   Simkins  of  the   Cape, 
who    was    sent    to    Washington    in    his 
Place.     Again   in   1898   the   Deniocratio 
consres.sional    convention    in    this    city 
nominated    Mr.    Randall   for   congress 
the   Fall   River  contingent  forcing  the 
nomination    through    in    spite    of    the 
opposition  of  the  New  Bedford  Demo- 
e  ••  US      Mr.  Randall  declined  the  nom- 
ination,  however,   and   since   that  time 
had  not  been   an  active  figure  in  poli- 
tics      Mr.    Randall    was   a   member   of 
the'  New    Bedford    Protecting    society, 
a    director    and    stockholder    in    many 
local    corporations,    actively   interested 
in    the    Old    Dartmouth    Historical    So- 
c\etv.    and    largely      instrumenta      lin 
bringing    about    the    erection    of    the 
(losnold     Memorial,     Cuttyht.nk.        In 
18->1     Mr.     Randall       married       Saian 
Spooner,  daughter  of  Jireh  and  Nancy 
iNve)    Perry.      They    had    two   daugh- 
UM-s    Harriet.   Mrs.   Walter   Clifford    of 
this   city   and    Sarah.    Mrs.   John    Gris- 
wold.  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Pev     Walter    Mitchell,    formerly    of 
New     Bedford,   died   in   Poughkeepsie, 
NY.,    at    the    age    of    82    years       Mr. 
MUchell     was    born    in    Nantucket    m 
1826  and  came  to  New  Bedford  when 
a    young   man.      He    studied    lavv,    was 
admitted    to    the    Bristol    county    bar 
and    practiced    for    some    time    m    this 
,itv    first  alone  and  then  as  the  .lumoi 
partner    in   the    firm    "t   EUot     Pitman 
k-   Mitchell.     This  was  about  1850  and 
nfter    practicing    in    this    city    he    left 
the   bar   and   entered   Harvard   college 
After   completing  his  studies  there  he 
entered    the    Episcopal    ministry    and 
presided   over  several  churches  in  the 
east        He    was    connected    editorially 
with    The    Churchman,       and      during 
middle   life  was  a  prolific   contributor 
to  magazines  and  papers,  writing  both 
in    verse    :nid     in     prose.       During    the 


last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  retired 
from  the  ministry  living  a  quiet,  stud- 
ious   life   at    Poughkeepsie. 

William     Goddard     Baker    was    the 
son   of   the   late   George   T.    Baker   and 
was  born   in   Nantucket  on   the   6th   of 
October.    1824.       His    father    came    to 
New   Bedford  in  the  aO's  and  engaged 
in     the    oil     business.       He    built    the 
factory    on    South    Water    street,    now- 
owned    bv    William    A.    Robinson,    and 
he    was    at    one    time    a    partner    with 
the   late   Oliver  and   George   O.   Crock- 
er.     William    G.     Baker    received    his 
school    education    here    in    New    Bed- 
ford,    fitting     for     Harvard,     but     not 
entering.       In     1844    he    went    abroad 
with     Charles    S.     Randall,     who    had 
been    his    life-long    friend,    spending   a 
year     in     study.       When     he     returned 
he    entered    the     publishing    house     ot 
Uttle   &   Brown   of   Boston,   remaining 
there     some     years.       Then    he    came 
back    to   New   Bedford,   and   became   a 
member    of    the    firm    of    Fessenden    & 
Baker,    which   bought   the   Mercury    m 
1861      and    continued    the    publication 
of  that  paper  until  May  1,   ISVG,  when 
thev  sold   out   and   dis.solved   the   hrm. 
Mr'  Baker   went   to   New   York    imme- 
diately  afterward,    served    for   a   short 
time  as  one  of  the  night  editors  of  the 
the  New  York   Herald,   but  soon  went 
to    Columbia    college    as    assistant      i- 
brarian.       He     remained     there     until 
about   a   year   before   his   death   when, 
on   account    of    iU    health,    V^e   was   .  e- 
tired     with    a    iiension.       Since    then, 
in  feeble  health,  he  lived  in  New  Bed- 
ford   at    the    home    of    his    son-in-law, 
Elisha    D.    Anthony,    where    he    died. 
He     could     write     admirably     m    both 
prose  and  verse,  and  had  written  sev- 
eral  creditable   plays   in    both    English 
and     French     for     amateur     perform- 
ance       He     had,     too.     a     talent     for 
acting,   and  had  appeared   in   amateur 
theatricals    with    exceptional    success. 
As    a    player    on    both    the    pianoforte 
and    the   organ    he   was   excellent,   and 
he    had    ventured     with    good    results 
into       he     field     of     musical     composi- 
"on       AS   an   editorial   writer    lor   The 
Mercury,    he    displayed    much    abi  ity. 
writing'with  easy  grace  and  with  clear 

'^Thomas  R.  Rodman  was  known 
throughout  the  stale  for  his  patnot- 
smam°  interest  in  the  Grand  Army 
^'"the  Republic.  As  well  known  as 
he  was  in  Grand  Army  circles  he  was 
even  better  known  among  the  Episco- 
palians of  Massachusetts,  and  was  one 
oi^  the  mo.st  prominent  laymen  ot  the 
church  in  this  commonwealth.  He 
alwlys-  attended  the  diocesan  conven- 
nonil  the  representative  of  the  Grace 
church,  in  which  society  he  felt  as 
keen  an  interest  as  m  the  G.  A.  R. 
m^wns  senior  warden  of  that  church 
"nd  vice-pri'sident  of  the  Brooks  club. 
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,  Caplaiii  lUnlnian  was  born  in  Xlw 
r,i(Uc.ii-il,  .Sept.  liTth.  ISiiJ.  and  was 
a  .son  of  the  late  Samuel  lloiinian. 
.Vl'ter  linishing  an  arcademic  cour.-;e 
m  the  Frinds'  Acadenty  he  entered 
Jirvard  college,  graduating  in  1S4G 
when  he  beeanie  manager  of  his  falh- 
ii''s  e.state.  whieh  was  quite  an  e.\teii- 
si\e  one.  For  a  time  he  was  the 
treasurer  of  tho  Phoeni.K  Cotton  eom- 
liany  of  Shirley.  Mass..  and  until  with- 
in a  short  time  of  his  death  had  lieeu 
employed  oeea.sionally  in  tile  office 
of  tlfe  Wamsutl.i  mills.  His  only 
connection  with  the  city  government 
was  in  1S7S,  when  he  was  a  niembei 
■  if  the  common  council,  serving  as 
president  of  that  branch  in  that  year 
of  JIayor  llichmond's  administration. 
In  the  summer  of  1S62,  then  in  his 
o6th  year,  he  assisted  his  cousin. 
William  Logan  Rodman,  in  organiz- 
ing a  comijany  for  the  3Sth  ilassa- 
1  husetts  regiment,  a  command  whicli 
saw  three  years  of  hard  service.  He 
was  commissioned  captain  of  com- 
pany H,  and  his  terni  of  service  ex- 
jiireil  July  11,  18B5,  at  the  close  of 
tlie  war.  Port  Hudson,  Fisher's  Hill 
and  Cedar  Creek  were  among  the  en- 
gagements in  which  the  regiment 
participated.  He  went  into  the  ser- 
vice as  captain  and  retired  in  the 
same  cajiacity,  but  not  because  of 
lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement. 
He  believed  in  his  men.  and  his 
choice  was  as  commander  of  the  boys 
from  home.  When  R.  A.  Peirce 
post  of  the  Grand  Army  was  formed 
he  was  prominent  in  its  organization, 
and  was  always  one  of  its  most  deeply 
interested  members.  Captain  Rod- 
man was  always  interested  in  weather 
observations,  and  for  years  kept  up  a 
record  which  his  father  started  early 
in    the    19th   century. 

Francis  CJrinnell.  who  owned  Potoni- 
ska  for  a  time,  moved  to  Ohio,  where 
he    engaged    in    stock    raising. 

.Tohn  15.  Hu.ssey.  born  Sej)t.  27.  1823, 
was  .-is.sociated  witli  his  father,  Oeorge 
Henr.v,  for  a  period  in  shipping  en- 
terprises, but  was  not  engaged  in  ac- 
tive business  in  later  life. 

.Joshua  Clapi)  Stone  was  born  in 
Tioston  on  Aug.  2.S.  1S25.  and  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Baldwin  Stone  and 
Elizabeth  (Clapp)  Stone.  His  father 
was  for  many  years  the  cashier  and 
afterwards  the  president  of  the  Suf- 
folk r.ank  of  Boston.  On  his  father's 
side,  he  was  descend.-:!  from  the  Stone 
and  Baldwin  families  of  Worcester 
County,  and  on  his  mother's  side  from 
the  Clapp  and  Mather  families  of  Bos- 
ton. He  was  fittc'd  for  college  at  the 
Leicester  Academy  of  Leicester.  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  18  44. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Porcellian 
Club  and  Ilaslv  Pudding  Club  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1S44  he  entered  the  Har- 
vard  Law  School  and   in   1S4G   he  con- 


tinued his  i)rofe.ssional  studies  in  I  he 
ollici-  of  John  H.  W.  Page  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  interrupted 
only  by  his  absence  m  Evansville.  In- 
diana, on  business  with  the  United 
States  land  office.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Bristol  County  in  1849. 
l'"rom  that  time,  he  was  associated  in 
practice  in  New  Bedford  with  Mr. 
I'age  until  1853,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  lancoln  F.  Brigham, 
late  chief  Justice  if  the  superior  court, 
which  continued  until  Judge  Brig- 
ham's  apiiointment  to  the  bench.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  Boston;  but  in 
1862  his  strong  attachments  for  New 
Bedford  induced  his  return,  and  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  W. 
Crapo,  which  continiied  until  his  death. 
For  several  years,  he  held  the  office 
of  Judge  of  Insolvency  for  Bristol 
County;  and  in  18i;6  and  1867,  he  was 
a  represent-ative  to  the  general  court 
from  the  eleventh  Bristol  district.  On 
Sept.  17,  1850,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Anna  Hathaway,  of  New  Bedford,  and 
they  had  the  followi!\g  children:  Hen- 
ry Baldwin  Stone,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
who  died  July  5,  1897,  late  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroad  and  president  of  the 
Chicago  Teleiihone  Company;  Nathan- 
iel Hathaway  Stone  of  the  firm  of 
J.  M.  Forbes  &  Co.  of  Boston;  Francis 
Hathaway  Stone  of  New  Bedford,  a 
sea  captain  in  the  merchant  service; 
Frederic  Mather  Stone,  a  lawyer  of 
Boston:  and  Caroline  Stone  of  New 
Bedford.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
New    Bedford,    on    .Ian.    2,    1869. 

Henr.v  A.  Johnson  was  a  law.ver. 
After  removing  from  New  Bedford  hi- 
practiced  in  Boston. 

William  Howland  Hussey,  the  last 
of  "The  Blues."  di'd  in  New  York  city 
a  few  months  ago  at  the  age  of  96. 
He  was  born  in  New  York,  Jan.  24, 
1824.  and  held  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  oldest  of  the  Sylvia  Ann  How- 
land  heirs.  He  w,rs  educated  at  Ha\- 
erfoi'd  College  and  recalled  riding  in 
boyhood  on  the  Old  South  Amboy 
i-ailro.-id  line,  behind  the  locomotive 
named  the  John  Bull.  He  went  to 
the  fi'ont  platform  of  the  train  to  see 
the  sjiarks  from  t'.ie  smokest.ack.  wood 
being  used  as  fuel,  and  recalled  his 
hat  caught  fire  an;l  was  destroyed.  He 
moved  to  this  cit.v  with  his  parents 
in  1S42.  but  rennined  here  but  four 
\'ears.  He  w.as  interested  in  mining 
.•md  cotton  enterprises  in  Nicaragua 
in  the  early  60's  and  later  in  the  ship- 
ping and  oil  business,  finally  in  the 
j)lumbincr  supply  trade.  He  held  the 
record  for  mileage  as  a  commuter, 
it  bein.g  estimated  he  traveled  over 
323.000  miles  between  New  Y'ork  and 
his  New  Jersey  home,  equivalent  to 
thirteen  times  around  the  glolje.  When 
these  ligures  wove  made  Mr.  Hussey 
was  8  6. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Thi'  annual  nieetins-  of  the  Old  Dart-       celcbratinn.  a  cipy  ul'  w  Id.  Ii  li:i,l   Imm.'ii 
mouth  Historical  society  was  held  last       inchuli'il    in    ilic    (all    I'm     ilir    nu-ctin',' 
evening      in      the      patent      room      of       last  evenini;. 
the   P'ree   Public   Library,   with  a  very 
Kood  attendance. 

The    reports  of   the  secretary,   treas-  Mai-ch    28,    i;i2  1. 

urer    and    curator    were   submitted,    as  Income  Accoutit. 

well  as  that  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee   and   all   contained    accounts   of 


H«'|)Ol-l    ttV    flit-    Tri'iisiirtT. 


IlKCEIFTS. 


interesting-    nature    regarding    the       March,    1020 — i:.ilaiicc |     10.03 

activities  of  the  society.  Dues — 

In   his  report   Curator  Wood   told    of         ,  Sustainini;    member. ■<hii..s     640.00 


a    new    innovation,    the    erection    of 
number   of   booths  in   the   easit   gallery 


Annual  arrears     86.00 

Annual  current     i:;:i0.00 

Anjiual  .at'vance      ZIJ.OO 


it  the  whaling  museum,  and  the  addi-       Admission    fees    ...............    10 

tion  of  a  large  number  of  gifts.  Dividends     '. ].....'   I'd^nSiti 

The    election    of    officers   took    place.        Mortgage   interest    7.'>.00 

Herbert   E.   Cushman   being  re-elected       •'^ale   of  postal   cards    .'•>4.10 

president  Liberty   bond    interest    160.03 

In  outHning  the  progran^me  for  the  ^'T'^C.^y^nlart^^^Jn'?^!^^  . ! !  ] !        ]^^> 

coming    summer.     President    Cushman  x.     B.     Gas     Co.      bond     inlirest 

stated  that  the  officers  had  brought  to       '    (Howl.-.iid) Ijn.oo 

the    attention    of    the    members    many       Commonwealtb    nf   Mass 41.81 

things.      One   thing   that   has   not   been  ;; ■ 

mentioned  is  the  condition  of  tlie  north  $4078.10 

walls  of  the   building,   which  are  con-  I'lXJ'lO.XDlTUl'.iO.S. 

sidered   dangerous,  and   might  prove  a  .          .                                                      .        . 

bad    thing   in    case   of   fire,   and    he  ^"l"r':;^,.,,^.^;.y  J,:  ■,:,•,;,;;  v,-;,;:*"^''''^ 


thought  it  would  be  neces.«ary  to  close 


llepairing    roof,    ei-ecling   bootli.^ 

iiid    other    repairs     loll.ol 


the    two    small    windows    on    the    first  Wood    aiul    coal     ..  \  .......... '.  40L38 

floor  and  have  wire  glass  placed  in  the  bight    4:i..")t; 

windows     of     the     second     floor.          He  .\dvertising      107.40 

said  the  society  has  every  rea.son  to  be  Wat-  r     I  l.oo 

thankful  for  being  so  liberally  remem-  ..."j'."',"":!''     j--  -■■ 


bered.      He   estimated    that  the  income 


Ti  b-|diono     .'■|2.2."i 

nti'iue    sign     75.00 


the     !■(  ming    year     would     be    between       .-.Jurulry    bills    .'lUl  8- 

$4G00    and     $,'>000.       He    asked    for    an  Traiisi'rr      to      liowluiid      e.staie 

api>rn|iriation    of   $.")00    for   the   upkeep  fuiiil      07. .''.I 

of  the  rooms  and  the  use  of  the  special        Balance     107.72 

committee,  and  the  amount  was  voted.  ,             - 

President  Cu.-ihman  said  that  certain  *4JiS.lo 

wor\    had    been    planned    for   the   year,  Frederick    H.    Talier,   Treasurer, 

and  in  .lune  it  was  decided  to  have  an  lOxiiniiiiert  and   .-ipproved. 

■  •Ill       fashioned       strawberry       festival.  Oliver    K.    IboxMi.    .\udilni-. 

Then    in    May,    Secretary  Worth   would  Ui'imrl   of  the  ('tii-ali>r. 
have    a    paper    on    "Taverns    and    Old 

Itoad   Houses."   to  be  followed  in  June  This    is     tlu'     eighth    annual     report 

by  Ml-.  Macomber  with  a  paper  on  the  Ib.it     it    has     been        my     jirivilege    .-is 

old    bridges    and    roadways    from    Ply-  curator  of  the  Old   Dartmouth   Histoi- 

mouth    to   Xew    liedford.  ical    society    to    present    to   you,    and    it 

After  this  me-.-ting  the  president  an-  is    with    satisfaction    I    now    .say    all's 

nounced    that   automobiles  would    take  well. 

parties  from  the  room  of  the  society  to  We   have  done  much   this  pa.st  year 

PlynKUith    to   see   what   is   being   done  in    thi-    way    of    repairs.      Of    this    our 

down    there.      In    the    summer,    he    an-  president    will   tell   >ou.      One   piece   <if 

nounced    that    one    day    a    week,    trips  construclion.     however,     has    come    in 

would    be    made    by    automobile    froi-.i  niy    province,    namely,    the    erection    of 

this    city    to    Plymouth    at    a    nominal  a    number    of    booths    in    the    i-a'^t    gal- 

i-harge.       He    called     the    attention     of  lery  of  the   Whaling  museum.      One  of 

the    member.'*    to    a    circular    letter    re-  Ihise    I    have   alread.v    equipped    as   an 

ceived    by   him    from    the    Pilgrim   Pro-  old     time     office:     the     others     will     be 

gress   committee,   relative   to   the   1921  litled   to  show  various  old   time  crafts 

ob.'iervance    of    the    Pilgrim    centenary  and   Irades  i^onected  with  the   whaling 


industry.  Thi-ro  will  be  ii  sail  loft, 
cooper's  shop,  rigger's  loft.  and.  if  it 
can  be  arranged,  a  rope  walk.  For 
the  cooper's  shop  and  rigger's  loft  we 
have  almost  every  known  tool  that 
was  used,  and  we  expect  to  make  the 
whole  exhibit  very  complete  and  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  the 
museum. 

A  recent  accession,  and  one  acquired 
by  purchase,  is  the  tine  old  tavern 
sign,  antedating  the  revolution,  now 
hanging  in  our  colonial  room.  On  one 
side  is  painted  a  ship  flying  the  Brit- 
ish tiag.  on  the  othei  a  man  on  horse- 
back and  the  name  C.  Elmes  Inn.  It 
formerly  swung  from  an  old  inn  in 
Lakeville.  not  far  from  the  site  of 
King  Philip's  tavern.  Notable  among 
our  gifts  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
furniture  and  old  china  including 
about  60  pieces  of  Lowesstoft.  a  be- 
C|uest  of  iMrs.   Abbie  S.   Hawes. 

We  have  also  received  from  Miss 
Flora  Jarvis  of  Kingston,  R.  I.,  some 
beautiful  and  interesting  articles 
which  had  been  loaned  at  one  time  to 
the  Historical  society  in  Kingston, 
but  as  Miss  Jarvis's  ancestors  were 
old  Dartmouth  people  she  very  prop- 
erly felt  that  they  should  find  a  per- 
mani'nt  home  in  the  locality  of  their 
origin. 

AVe  have  to  thank  Jlr.  Cushman 
for  some  14  cases,  and  Mr.  Hinsdale 
for  one,  a  quite  unusual  one.  which 
they  have  given  us.  I  am  finding  all 
of   them  very   useful. 

The  fame  of  our  society  is  spread- 
ing, and  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
museum  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  During  the  past  12  months 
more  than  4000  pay  visitors  have 
passed   through   our   doors. 

It  is  probable  that  the  New  England 
branch  of  the  American  association 
of  Museums  will  hold  their  fail  meet- 
ing with  us.  and  .should  this  event 
take  place,  I  want  to  bespeak  now  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
society  in  making  it  a  pleasant  and  a 
protitable    occasion. 

I  sometimes  come  away  a  little  de- 
pressed after  visiting  museums  in 
other  cities.  The  order  which  reigns 
in  them,  made  possible  by  the  niimber 
of  trained  workers  and  attendants, 
the  adequate  safe  and  uniform  cases, 
the  wonderful  gifts  which  they  receive 
from  rich,  generous,  and  loyal  friends 
make  a  deep  impression  on  any  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  work  and 
who  sometimes  feels  the  lack  of  these 
things  Jit   hfjme. 

So  since  I  believe  no  annual  report 
is  complete,  and  no  curator  is  doing 
his  duty  without  making  a  plea  for 
.idditional  help  and  support,  I  am  go- 
ing to  l)ring  to  your  attention,  in 
ending  this  one,  a  few  things  that  we 
urgenn\-   ni-id   if  wi-   hoiie  to   fulfill   in 


the  highest  degree  the  purpose  for 
which  we  Were  created.  SiJeaking 
then  in  general  terms  we  need  more 
money  and  a  greater  interest  on  the 
liart  of  New  Bedford  people.  Spec- 
itically  we  need  more  room,  new  and 
uniform  cases,  windows  made  fire- 
liroof.    and   more  attendants. 

A  list  follows  of  all  the  gifts  ex- 
cept those  above-mentioned  which  we 
have  received  during  the  year  and  for 
which  I  desire  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
Frank  \\'ood. 


to 


Michael   Shea — Sword   belonging 
General    Thompson. 

Mi.ss  Caroline  M.  Dana — Ring  liolt 
from   old   frigate  Constitution. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Waite — DoU  and 
dre-sses.    silver    medal   and    box. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Cushman — .Japanese  clay 
figures. 

Miss  Ablij-  Bdcketson — Old  lamp 
and   quilting   candle   holder. 

C.  A.  Baker — Three  navigators,  two 
bone   blocks  and  cocoanut  basket. 

AVilliam  C.  Phillips — Portraits  of 
.John    Avery   and    Frederick    Parker. 

Orville  Swift — I^og  books. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence  Barrv, 
Craigville — Victoria  plate  from  Wind- 
sor Castle,  cup  and  saucer,  Cheshire 
Cheese   Inn   mug,   scrap   book. 

Mrs.  Joanna  Pierce — Photos,  Dr 
and  Mrs.  Colbj . 

Bert  Swift — Three  cane.s. 

Captain  P.  W.  Lauraette — Name 
board  from  wrecked  steamer  William 
O'Brien. 

George  A.  Pemlierton — Zulu  shield. 
three  assegai,  two  clubs  and  knife 
(African). 

Miss  Lena  Eppendorf.  Brooklyn — 
Old    letters    and    documents. 

Harry  West — Three  dolls  made  of 
wood   (very  old.) 

Helen  L.  Stetson — Purlrait  of  her 
father   (a  bequest.) 

The  Misses  Manchester.  Adamsville 
— <L''hild's  chair  and  pillion  (both  very 
old.) 

Miss  Susan  L.  Smith — Photo  of  lur 
fa'.her.    Captain    George    H.    Smith. 

Charles  B.  Abbott.  Brookline — 
Whaling  journal  kept  by  his  father. 
Captain  Cleorge  \\'.   Btnirne  of  Marion. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Edes,  Cambride — Old 
deeds. 

Alec 
Handv 
170n. 
BSOO. 

.lohii  MeCuiloiii^h 
books,   1795. 

Mrs.  AUiert  W.  Holmes — Constitu- 
tion of  an  fd(]  lienex'olent  society'  in 
Ri>chester   i  printed   in    1811.) 

C.  S.  nianchard.  Boston — Tun 
])hotos  of  bark  Ohio   (  hovr  down.) 


,   DeHart — .Journal,    kipt 

shiiJiung    articles   ship 

and    olii    ac-cnunt     bmik. 


b\-    |)i\ 

l.Mlia. 

1  7 1)  fi  - 


-Fi\'e  old  account 


l.^ifaycttf      1".    CilTinil.       Wostport —  tion      TirU-poniliMico.      inilili.shcd      1S()7 

Wheel  from   bark  -MaUapoisc-tt.  ami  whir-li   lirlonsi'il  tii  1U<V.  Asa  Kent. 

Malcolm      Topham    Snell — Portraits  Charles       \V.       Clifford — Mahogany 

of    Captain    William    H.    and    Abhy    I..  secretary. 

Topham.  William    K.    Potter — Three    idil    win- 
Miss  Mary  L.  Lincoln — Sheraton  cup  ''""'    frames    and    t\vo    \cry    old    block 
and  saucer.  makers    benche.-^. 

Henry    H.    Phillips — Portrait    Allen  -Mayhow  B.   Hitch — ^\^■,\K  on  the  wall 

Phillips.  clock. 

Heirs-      of      Warren      Delano — Glass  Miss   Kmma   Hall — Pair   old    sijcciti- 

model  of  battleship.     I  receiyed  a  let-  cle.-?. 

ter  at  the  time  from  Frederick  Delano  Mr.s.     ^Vorth     B.    Ross — Sword     pre- 

in  which  he  said   that  one  of  the  last  sented    lo   Captain   F.   A.      Stall   by  the 

acts   of   his   brother,    the    late   Warren  San      Francisco      Vicralant     Committee 

Delano.    Jr.,    was   to   set   the   authority  iCaptain    Stall    was    a    Xew    Bedford 

of    his    .sisters    to    present    this    model  man.) 

to    the    society.      I    would    add    that   it  J.   Fred  White.  Adani.sville — Leather 

had    been    in   the   Delano    home.    Fair-  wallet  that  belon.£:ed  to   lieputy  Sheriff 

hayen.  since   1824.  Itoger  White   of  Westport. 

Mrs.   Sarah   J.   W'ardell — Shell   flow-  William   W.   Craixi — Old   papers  and 

ers.  docvmieiHs  of  interest. 

Col.      Richard      H.      Morgan — Cane  n. „.„...    „.•  .1.      i_- 

made  from  whale's  teeth.  l.eiH.n  «1   the  Scvrotai-y. 

Clarence  Otis  Gray,  AdamsvUle — Old  Th''   lollowins  report   was   made   by 

pitcher  and  plate.  the  secretary,  Henry  B.  Worth: 

Henry  B.  W'orth — Old  Farmer's  A!-  The   secretary     presents    this   state- 

manaes.   prior  to  1812.  nient  concerning  the  condition   of  the 

Manuel  F.  Santo.s — Wooden  sandals,  society    and    its    activities    during    the 

\rhip   and  spoon    (African).  P^-st  year. 

]:!urton     Ashley — Old     iron     cannon,  Tne    number    of    members    remains 

placed   on  the  Ladoga.  about    the   .same   as   a   year   ago   when 

Mrs.   Maud   M.   Nelson,   New   York —  the    total   was    7.S7.      During   iho    past 

Photo  of  Cook  Memorial,  Fairhaven.  year     61     new    membei-s      have      been 

Pemberton     H.     Nye. — Oil     painting  added,   41   withdiawals  and   IG  deaths, 

of  schooner  Republic.  Membership    at    present    is    79  5,    com- 

Dr.  Horace  M.   Brown.  Milwaukee —  prising  47   life  and   748   annual   mem- 
Old   deed.  bers. 

Miss  Sara  B.  W'orth — Toy  cradle.  Those    who    have   died    are    the    f(d- 

,Iohn  B.  Santo.s — Porpoise  jaw.  lowing: 

Mi.ss  Rebecca  W.  Havves — Door  latch  Charles   F.  W'ing. 

from    house,    southwest    corner    Water  Mrs.    Frank   G.  Tripp 

and  William  streets,  once  occupied   by  S.irah    C.    Church 

Thomas  Hazzard.  The  latch  was  made  fiideon    Allen 

by   Abraham   Smith   at   his  blacksmith  Itebecca    P    Sheirmm 

shop   on  Centre  street.  Arthur'  R      Brown 

William  C.  Sargent.  Boston — Speak-  Carolyn    S      )oiie«i' 

ing    truiTipet   and    two    log   books   that  AVarren    Del.ano.  ■"' 

belonged    to    his    father,    Capt.    Aaron  ,,     ,.,     R,.„,,,,if,ii 

C     Sargent  '            i:>M>\\ncij. 

'mVs.  Rutii  A.  Maeomber— Bird  cage.  wm-/"""'!!'    t  ■?:    l''<h'"J«o" 

cane,    jagging    wheel,    knitting    needle  ,;;  '"  am    t..    binith. 

and    paper   cutter   made   on   board   the  V-V-  \    t?    0/  ,"^>''=-''- 

whaling  ship  John  P.  West.  1:^1'"'    "•    Stetson. 

Mrs.    Elizabeth    A.    H.    Potter,    Ru.s-  ,;"^, ''...,;:    "^'^     , 

sell's   .Mills— A   very   old   woman's   hat.  ^5,''^-    Willmm    H.    Russell. 

A.   P.   Smith — Niddie   noddy  and   old  '  "omas   Akin, 

furrow   plow.  .Meetings    of    the    society    have    been 

Leland    Pierce — Log  book,   schooner  'i<-'!f'   as   follows: 

SciuiT'rel.    176i).  When     W.     H.     B.     Remington     prc- 

The     Heirs    of    the     late     Frederick  sented  a  paper  on  New  Bedford  in  the 

Macey — Solid   silver  trumpet  that  was  beginning. 

presented    to    their   father    in    1880    by  In     N'ovembei-     and      December      to 

the  New  Bedford   fire  department.  celebrate       Mayllower       and       Pilgrim 

.Mrs.      William      H.      Hattersby,      Fall  annivers,-iries. 

Itiver —    China    silk,    iron    skillet    and  The  printed   publications  have  com- 

kettle.    old    books    and    stone   jug.  prised    two    bulletins.    No.    4it    contains 

Alanson    Williston    Parks,    Sandwich  the  record  of  the  last  annual   meeting 

— Case   (ontaining   revolver  and    photo  .'ind    the    i);iper    presented    by    Walter 

of     Gentral      Richard      Ashley      Pierce  H.    B.    Ueminglon,    city    clerk    of    New 

(the   revolver   wa-s   carried    by   General  Bedford,     entitled     "Xew     Bedford     in 

Pierce   during  the  Civil   War.)  the    Beginning."     In   17S7   the  ancient 

Miss   .Mary   L.   Kent — Copy   Deelara-  town    of    Dartmouth    was    developing 


in  |H>iiul:iticiu  and  wiMlth  entirely  on 
tlio  east  edge,  along  the  Acushnet 
river  and  the  Town  House  and  centre 
were  three  miles  to  the  westward 
beyond  the  head  of  Amionegansett. 
This  was  not  so  burdensome  tor  those 
in  P.edlord  Village  Init  residents  of 
Fairhaven  were  comiielled  to  travel 
nearlv  ten  miles  through  Acushnet.  to 
town' meeting  or  to  the  town  clerk's 
office.  In  the  days  when  the  Indians 
were  the  only  inhabitants.  they 
designated  the  region  by  these  names: 
Acushena  was  bounded  east  by 
Rochester  and  extended  west  to  But- 
tonwood   Brook. 

Apponegansett  lay  next  west,  half 
wav   to   Tiverton. 

Acoaxset  took  the  rest  of  Dart- 
mouth. When  the  Revolutionary  war 
was  over  and  the  people  could  de- 
vote their  attention  to  local  problems, 
they  agreed  to  divide  the  old  town 
into  a  west,  central  and  eastern  third, 
and  named  them  Westport,  Dart- 
mouth and  the  east  part  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Mr.  Remington  had  an  interestmg 
mass  of  town  records,  beginning  in 
1787,  in  the  first  book  relating  to  New 
Bedford.  From  this  he  comi)iled 
muc'h  of  the  annals  ot  the  town  in  Us 
early  days,  placing  before  the  public 
the  "story  ot  New  Bedford  in  its  be- 
ginning. 

Major  Cieneral  Claii-nre  K.  I'-d- 
wards  was  present  and  delivcicd  a 
short   address. 

Bulletin  No.  Un  contains  proceed- 
ings ot  special  meetings  celebrating 
Pilgrim  and  Mayflower  anniversaries. 
At  the  meeting  in  Novembei'.  Mrs. 
Herbert  K.  ("ushman  delivered  the 
])art  of  the  iMayllower  story  as  com- 
prised in  extracts  frtjiu  Bradford's 
History,  relating  to  Ihi'  I'rovincetown 
incident. 

The  meeting  in  l)e(iiiiber  ixas  of 
a  gcnei-al  <harai'tcr  .the  special  teat- 
ures  being  the  address  on  the  Pil- 
grims by  Uev.  Dr.  Hodgin.  minister 
of  the  I'^irst  Congregational  church. 
Reading  (^f  selections  from  Daniel 
Webster's  sijeech  of  ISL'li  by  Rev. 
Frank  I-:.  Ramsdell  and  reading  liy 
Colonel  H.  AV.  .\hi>-.>ii  '•(  Leliaron 
Briggs   Pl.\  niuiitli    <  ulc. 

In  this  i.uiieiiii  arc  tiircc  articles 
of  special  \alue.  'I'wo  on  Scrimshaw- 
by  Frank  Wood,  the  curator,  and  Z. 
W.  Pease,  editor  of  The  Mercury.  The 
carving  of  ivory  and  wood  by  sailors 
on  whaleshii)S  has  become  one  of  the 
lost  arts.  These  articles  describe  a 
tew  of  the  features  of  the  artistic 
side  ot  the  rough  mariners,  not  al- 
ways white,  whose  native  ingenuity 
is  always  a  surprise  to  the  landsman. 
In  Ihi'Old  Durtmonth  ilusenni  is  a 
Uiagnillceiit    colleclinn.        Here    is    the 


result.  Some  one  ought  to  describe 
how  wood  and  ivory  were  wrought 
into  these  beautiful  forms  and  by 
what  class  of  men  such  attractive 
work   was   done. 

Mr.  Pease,  the  accomplished  editor 
of  The  Mercury,  is  a  devoted  student 
in  local  history.  His  wide  aciiuaint- 
ance  with  New  Bedford  people  has 
given  him  access  to  old  writings  that 
are  not  available  to  every  investi- 
gator. Occasionally  he  is  allowed  to 
puldish  records  that  were  almost  for- 
gotten. Eighty  years  ago  a  group  of 
young  men  formed  a.  social  and  lit- 
erary club  and  called  it  "The  Blues." 
Its  meetings  covered  a  period  from 
l.SJ.I   to   IflOS,  over  sixty  years. 

The  compilation  from  this  reconl 
made  by  Mr.  Pease  and  printed  in 
The  Mercury  was  far  too  fascinating 
and  valuable  to  be  lost  in  the  files  of 
the  newspaiier,  and  .so  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  bulletin.  As  a  biog- 
raph.v  of  men  who  became  famous  in 
.\'ew  Bedford  during  that  period  and 
as  a  gliripse  of  the  private  life  of  men 
in  the  literary  .section  of  the  people, 
it  is  without  question  the  most  attrac- 
ti\e    ever    published. 

AVhen  the  Old  Dartmouth  Histor- 
ical Society  was  organized,  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  financial  investment, 
and  while  money  would  be  charged 
in  the  beginning,  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  done  admissions  would  be  abol- 
i'^b'd  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
:ic(i)niplish  this.  excei)t  in  one  par- 
ticular. The  educational  section  was 
cri'atcd  to  promote  historical  study 
in  the  scho(_ds  aiul  inspire  interest  in 
local  history.  One  of  tjie  i)ractical 
meth.ids  of  applying  this  general  rule 
has  been  to  admit  free  ot  charge 
sclioid  children  in  charge  of  the 
teacdier. 

Duriig  the  past  year  this  privilege 
has  been  availed  of  to  an  increasing 
extent.  Delegations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Katharine  Street. 
Knowlton.  C"<>ngdon.  Rodman.  C^lark 
Street.  Thompson  Street,  Vocational, 
ISenton's  and  the  continuation  schools. 
A  groujj  from  Tabor  academy  and 
most  unusual  ot  all  was  a  delegation 
of  sixty  from  Edgartown  and  Vine- 
yard Haven.  One  of  the  most  appre- 
ciative was  the  Daisy  Troop  of  Girl 
Scouts. 

lOiilci'Uiiiiiiiciil    ('uniinittcc. 

The  entertainment  committee  which 
served  through  the  fall  and  winter 
season  of  i;U!l-1920.  continued  its 
work  during  the  fall  of  1920  and 
periodically  in  1921  u))  to  the  present 
time.  .Mrs.  Henry  B.  Worth  was  added 
to  the  committee  and  regretfully  we 
had  to  accept  the  resignation  ot  Miss 
( irace  Dana. 

A    very    inlensting    pai)er    was    read 


by     Mrs.     Hfrlirrt       K.       CiKshinrni     nn  s'cliool.    and    wc    fi^vl    tlial    the    sooioty 

-NovcmlitT    nth   oil    Ilip   signins   of   tin-  had    Rood    nason    to    he    proiid    ol'    its 

.May flower    Compact    in     F^rovincetowii  li'rct'nlrnary   cididiration 

um''"°'"-      i"    De*^*""''"-''    »    --^P''''';''    -•"-  Kchruarv  is  such  an  uncertain  month 

hihition   ot   scrimshaw   was   made   and  ,            ,              ,.         .,     .              111 

on    the    first    Saturday    of    the    month.  ^'«    regards    weathi^r    that    we    decided 

a  paper  was  read  hv  .Mr.  l-'ranlc   Wood.  '"  "'"'t  O'"'  i"*"-''  entertainment  in  Ih.- 

A   dance  around   the  Lasoda    on    the  lirst    Saturila.w    tiien    on    WashiiiKtons 

afternoon   of  Xi'W  Year's  day    lirou^lit  hirthdaj'    we    kejit    oi»eii    lioiise    and    in 

out    a    larRe    numlier   of    youns    people  ihe    afternoon    served    tea    and    I'offee 

and  their  older   friends  and   tlie  affair  with   ilouKhnuts  in   the  Colonial   room, 

was  a  success  in   every  w.ay.  l''or   the   IHth   of   April  a   paper   will 

December     22nd.     Forefathers'     ila.\-.  be  read    by   .Mr.    William   iM.    Kmery   on 

we  gave  an  old   fashioned   luncheon   in  Captani    .Xathaiiiel    I'ope   and    the    lirst 

the    Whaling-   museum    to    member^    of  naval    b.itlle    of    tlii"    revolution.      The 

the    society    and     their    friends.       The  entertainment     eoniniillee    will    ar'i    as 

luncheon  was  foUovi'ed  by  exercises  of  usual  at    Ihe  tea    \\  huh    will   loUow  the 

an   appropriate   nature      in      the   High  jiaper. 


APRIL  19,  1921. 


Members  of  The  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  listened  with  interest 
yesterday  afternoon  on  a  pajaer  pre- 
'pared  by  William  M.  Emery  on  "Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Pope  and  the  First 
Sea  l-'ight  of  the  Revolution."  Among 
those  present  were  several  descend- 
ants of  Captain  Pope,  Nathaiiiei  Pope 
and  Miss  Alice  Fish,  grand  children; 
Harry  Pope  and  Miss  Emily  Allen, 
sreat'-grand  children  and  Nathaniel 
i'ope,  2nd.,  a  great,  great-grandchild, 
all  of  whom  are  residents  of  Fair- 
haven. 

Afti.-r  the  paper  was  tinished. 
tea  and  crackers  and  coffee  and 
doushnut.s  were  served  in  the  Colonial 
room.  Mrs.  Abbott  P.  Smith  and  Jlrs. 
Walter    S.    Allen    poured. 

:Mr.  Emery  was  introduced  by  the 
pre.sident  of  the  society,  Herbert  E. 
Cushman.  who  said  that  some  time 
ago  William  W.  Crapo  suggested  that 
the  .society  have  sketches  prepared 
of  the  early  Revolutionary  heroes  of 
this  section,  and  Captain  Nathaniel 
Pope  and  Walter  Spooner,  who  was  a 
1  rominent  figure  of  that  time  in  the 
':ivil  affairs  of  the  town  during  that 
period.  While  it  seemed  that  these 
two  men  should  go  along  together  as 
contemporaries  it  was  found  that 
there  was  so  much  material  that  they 
would  have  to  be  taken  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Emery's  iiaper  follows: 

If  the  enterprising  New  Bedford 
Mercury  had  decided  to  begin  pub- 
lication prior  to  the  revolt  of  the 
.\merican  colonies  from  the  yoke  of 
Clreat  Britain,  instead  of  waiting 
about  a  generation  later,  it  might 
have  carried  in  its  edition  next  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  May  14,  1775,  a 
scare-head   something   like   this: 

FIRST   XAVAIj   BATTLK 

OF   THE    KKVOLUTION. 


I'alriot.s      Tndcr      Captain      Pope      in 
Tlirillins    Ensagciiicnt. 


Two  Sloops  Taken  by  H.  M.  S.  Falcon 
Uocaptmcd  Off  (larks  Point. 

Hiitisli      OITioer      and      Several      Men 

Wounded — Alore  Than  a  .Score 

of  I'risoners  Brons'Ut  Into 

Port — Ftc..    Etc. 

Then    would    have   followed    an    ac- 


count to  make  the  blood  tingle.  With 
what  zest  the  historian  of  today 
would  i^ore  over  the  files  for  1775 — 
if  they  only  existed — and  read  the 
contemporary  narrative  of  an  event 
which  has  been  given  far  too  little 
prominence  and,  like  the  other  local 
doings  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  has 
been  engulfed  by  the  story  of  the 
disaster  visited  on  the  town  in  Lord 
Grey's  famous  raid  of  177S.  But 
there  was  no  local  paper  at  that  time, 
and  no  newspaper  anywhere  to 
chronicle  in  detail  the  sea  fight  off 
these  shores.  Early  historians  gave 
_  little  heed  to  the  affair,  Ricketson 
'  treated  of  it  only  briefly  in  his  History 
of  New  Bedford,  and  it  was  not  until 
ne.-irly  a  century  afterwards  that  any- 
thing like  a  full  account  was  printed 
. — that  account  being  a  two-column 
article  in  the  New  Bedford  Standard 
from  the  i5en  of  Joshua  L.  Pope  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  son  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  Pope  of  Fairhaven,  com- 
mandant of  the  expedition  which 
made  the  first  capture  of  the  forces 
of  King  George  III.  on  the  sea.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to 
rehear.s-e  the  facts  in  that  article,  as 
well  as  others  bearing  on  the  subject 
that  have  been  learned,  and  to  tell 
something  of  Captain  Pope  and  the 
patriotic  Fairhaven  family  whence  he 
came. 

"In  the  month  following  the  battle 
of  Lexington  General  Gage  and  his 
British  troops  were  shut  up  in  Boston 
by  the  colonial  forces  and  greatly  in 
need  of  supplies.  Naval  vessels  un- 
der his  command  were  accordingly 
sent  along  the  coast  foraging,  among 
them  being  the  sloop  of  war  Falcon, 
Captain  John  Linzee.  which  was 
despatched  to  Marthas  "Vineyard  to 
seize  cattle  and  sheep.  In  Vineyard 
Sound  the  Falcon  cajitured  two 
sloops,  one  of  which  was  owned  in 
Wareham,  and  putting  crews  aboard, 
used  the  vessels  as  decoy  cruisers. 
One  of  the  owners  of  the  Wareham 
slooji  decided  to  notify  the  committee 
of  safety  of  Dartmouth  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  hostile  craft  in  Buzzards 
bay,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  Fair- 
haven. A  sort  of  a  second  Paul 
Revere,  his  name,  alas,  has  not.  like 
that    worthy's,    been    handed    down    in 


fiisiorv  <)i-  made  the  Iheme  of  leKend 
and  pbem.  Hvit  he  served  a  very  good 
piuiiose.  .  ., 

■•On    that    Saturday     atternoon,    the 
uvo   military   companies   of   Fairhavon 
were   engaged  in  intensive   training   in 
•1   Meld  just  east  of  the  village.     In  the 
midst    of    their    drill    the    rider    from 
Wareham  arrived,  and  the  announce- 
ment   of    his    news    was    the    cause    of 
■'eneral  excitement.     "Without  delay   it 
was   decided    that    the    old    sloop    Suc- 
cess    of    4  0    tons   burthen,    then    lying 
at  a  wharf,  should  be  put  into  service 
to    intercept    the    enemy.       A    call    for 
volunteers    was    first    made,    but   inas- 
much   as    the    entire    body    of    nO    men 
responded,    whereas     the     number    of 
ihe   expedition   must  be  limited  to   I-;., 
the    participants    were    drawn    by    lot^ 
Speedy   preparations   were    m.-ide.   and 
the    Success    left    the    wharf    about     9 
ii'clock  "that   night.      Commanding  the 
party    were    Captain    Nathaniel    Pope 
and '  Captain    Daniel     Egery,    a     car- 
penter   bv    trade,    both    of    whom,    as 
minute     men,     had     responded     but    a 
short   time   previously,   to   the   call   for 
men  on  the  alarm  of  Lexington  battle. 
Captain     Egerv.      indeed,      had      com- 
manded   a    company   of    those    minute 
men        Because    of    his    nautical    quali- 
fications   Captain    Pope   had   the   helm 
of  the  Success  and  the  conduct  of  the 
vessel.     It  was  arranged  that  only  the 

f,vo  captains  and  a  boy  should  remain 
n  deck,  with  the  drummer  (nick- 
named bv  the  townsmen.  Captain 
Glig)  in  "the  cabin,  and  the  2'\  men 
in  the  hold,  out  of  sight  of  the  un- 
suspecting Britishers.  On  discovery 
"of  their  quarry,  a  rap  of  Captain 
Pope's  foot  upon  the  deck  was  to  be 
the  signal  to  those  below  to  make 
ready,  and  when  Captain  Pope  should 
have  succeeded  in  placing  his  vessel 
in  a  desired  position,  a  second  rap  of 
his  foot  would  bo  followed  by  a  tap 
by  Captain  Clig  on  the  drum  in  the 
cabin,  a  signal  for  the  men  to  spring 
out  on  deck  ready  to  give  the  British 
a  hearty  surprise. 

■■The  Joshua  Pope  narrative  tells 
how  the  Success  proceeded  quietly 
down  the  h.-irbor,  and  goes  on  to  say: 
"  ■The  night  continued  dark  and 
foggy.  At  early  dawn  they  heard  the 
crowing  of  cocks  at  the  east  ot  them 
on  Sconticut  Xeck,  thus  deflning  then- 
position.  .Inst  as  the  gray  dawn 
pierced  the  fog,  a  sloop  at  anchor  and 
but  .-i  cable's  length  from  them  was 
discovered  directly  under  their  lee  in 
the  tide,  which  would  in  a  few  minutes 
sweep  them  upon  her.  The  discovery 
bv  the  other  jiarty  soon  brought  the 
hail,  'Ship  ahoy.  Sheer  off  \oullbe 
into  us!'  'Aye.  aye.'  was  the  response 
of  Captain  Pope  at  the  helm,  while  his 
rap  immediately  brought  Captam 
Egery    from    below,    whose    glance    at 


circumstances  was  sufficient,  where- 
upon he  disappeared  to  apprise  his 
men  and  await  the  second  raj). 

■•  'Upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  at 
anchor  were  two  men.  one  a  sailor,  the 
other  a  marine  in  His  .Majesty's  ser- 
vice who  immediately  commenced 
loading  his  sun.  The  sailor  now  again 
cried  'Sheer  off,  you'll  be  into  us.'  'Aye. 
aye,'  again  responded  Captain  Pope 
at  the  helm,  now  endeavoring  to  lay 
his  vessel  aboard.  On  the  next  instant 
the  tap  of  the  drum  brought  the  eyes 
of  both  the  sailor  and  marine  to  the 
Success,  at  the  moment  the  men  were 
tumbling  up  from  the  hold. 

■•  ■The   marine   immediately  dropped 
his  gun.  and  seizing  an  axe  was  about 
to   cut   the   cable.      The   .sailor   ran   out 
minn   the  bowsprit  to  loose  the  jib  ties, 
but  both   were  checked   by  the  threats 
.if  Captain   Pope,  who  in  the  next  mo- 
ment,   laid    the   Success   along.side    her 
victim,    when,    grappling   the   two    ves- 
sels     together,       the    patriots      leaped 
■iboard.      There  were   below   eleven  ot- 
ficers   and   men.    well   armed   and    pre- 
pared   for    rough    work,    all    ot    which 
ample    provision    was    turned    over    to 
their    captors.      With    the    rise    of    the 
sun   the   fog  disappeared  and   a  gentle 
breeze    sprang    up    at    the    west.      The 
13  prisoners  were  disarmed  and  placed 
below.      Captain    Pone,    with   one    man 
and   the  boy,  took   charge  of  the  prize 
and       prisoners.      Both       vessels    then 
made   tor   the   lighthou.se.   fbout   three 
miles  from  town,      it  was  decided  that 
the    nrize    should    be    run    in.    and    the 
Success  stand  out  and  look  for  the  sec- 
ond cruiser.  . 

"  'The  Success  standing  out  in  tne 
bav  soon  discovered  the  second  ve.ssel 
at  anchor  in  a  cove  to  the  west  [be- 
vond  Clarks  Point]  and  making  sail, 
ran  out  for  a  cha.se.  A  "'-a^'"  ap- 
proach evincing  their  mutual  chaiac- 
,.r  the  contest  be?an.  The  com- 
mander of  the  British  ^"'if.'; J'^'";^ 
dressed  in  the  livery  of  the  kins,  and 
evidently  deeming  discretion  the  be  - 
ter  part  of  valor,  sought  to  screen  his 
Plumas.'  from  the  Yankee  sharpshoot- 
ers by  standing  within  the  gangway. 
Hiving  his  commands  from  that  quar- 
?er.    .md    seldom    exposing    himsell    to 

""-'•■This  being  perceived  by  Captain 
Egerv  he  called  Shockley.  a  minute 
man.  and  ordered  him  to  present  the 
officer  with  his  card  when  m'f  ^^  . 
should  pop  out.  He  did  so,  and  the 
commander  fell,  receiving  a  «hot  'n 
the  head.  The  enemy  soon  struck 
their  colors.  The  prisoners  W'"';  soon 
disarmed,  and  the  Success,  «-.th  > 
two  prizes.  was  at  anchor  befoie 
•meeting  time,"'  for  be  it  remem- 
bered    it  was  now  Sunday  morning. 

-The   wounded   officer,   a  lieutenant 
was   cared      for   by      old    Dr.    Samuel 
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I'cTr.v.  lh>  luul  ri'ci-ivifl  ,i  Inu-kshot 
directly  in  Uio  I'ront  of  the  head, 
which  piercing  to  the  bone,  slid  on  its 
surface,  cutting  the  scalp.  and  wais 
found  flat,  thin  and  sharp  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  officer  whimsically 
declared  that  he  came  of  a  thick- 
skulled  family,  according  to  common 
report  in  the  section  where  they  lived, 
and  he  believed  the  assertion  was  en- 
tirely correct.  Several  other  wound- 
I'd  prisoners  also  received  the  minis- 
tr;itions   of   Dr.    Perry. 

•■The  remaining  prisoners,  fifteen  in 
number,  were  placed  in  the  lock-up. 
These  were  distinctively  the  tightms 
men  of  the  P.ritish  naval  force.  Six  or 
ei'ht  others,  sailors,  were  deemed  to 
be  more  cusmopolitan,  and  were  .set 
free  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  took 
up  their  residence  in  Fairhaven,  a.nd 
si>  far  lis  known,  became  loyal  citi- 
zens." ,    ^,     ...  .„ 

It  may  bo  well  ima.?ined  that  this 
particular  .Sunday  was  not  a  day  of 
rest  and  quiet  in  either  of  the  two 
villages,  Fairhaven  and  Bedtord. 
Group:l  .fathered  everywhere  to  dis- 
cuss the  momentous  event.  At  that 
period  a  ia.-.ge  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Bedford  were  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  not  only  non-combat- 
ants liv  principle,  but  possessing  the 
wealth"  and  influence,  were  actively 
although  perhaps  covertly,  endeavor- 
in"  to  repress  the  dawning  movements 
of  resistance  to  the  government  of 
the  crown.  A  number  of  them  had 
large  commercial  interests  afloat  and 
exposed  to  the  me.cy  of  the  British 
cruisers.  Not  more  than  twenty  miles 
away  lay  the  Falcon  possessed  of  full 
power  of  retaliation  for  the  capture 
of  a  portion  of  her  forces.  Fears  took 
Iio.ssession  of  the  hearts  of  many  of 
liedford's  worthy  citizens.  Accordin.s?- 
ly.  on  Monday  morning  Joseph  Rotch, 
Edward  Pope  (a  distant  relative  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Pope)  and  others, 
repaired  to  Fairhaven  and  held  coun- 
sel witn  some  of  the  timid  at  the 
house  of  Esquire  Williams.  It  was  re- 
solved to  send  the  prisoners  and  cap- 
tured sloops,  with  an  apology,  back 
to  the  Falcon  at  Tarpaulin  Cove, 
Word  of  thi3  intention  somehow 
reached  Captains  Pope  and  Egery. 
who  acted  promptly.  The  spoils  of 
victory  were  hastily  divided  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  captors,  and 
Captain  E.aery  and  a  squad  set  out 
on  a  quick  march  with  1.")  prisoners 
to  Taunton,  where  he  left  them  in 
jail.  He  Ihen  proceeded  to  Watertown 
to  report  to  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  session.  We 
are  told  that  the  peace  party,  although 
foiled  as  to  the  prisoners,  sent  a 
(  (lmmit^ee  to  Captain  Linzee  with  .Tn 
apology,    "making   the   liest   story   they 


could."  But  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
Falcon  remained  for  a  time  in  Vine- 
yard waters  carrying  out  its  original 
mission,  and  was  heard  of  later  be- 
fore Bunker  Hill  or.   June  17. 

It  can  be  added  that  early  in  June 
four  more  of  the  British  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Watertown,  one  being 
the  lieutenant  commanding  the  sloop, 
who  was  paroled,  another  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  others  two  of  the 
wounded  who  had  been  under  the  care 
of  Or.   Perry,   the  local  surgeon. 

In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  war 
Captain  Pope  received  the  command- 
ing officer's  silver  trimmed  cutlass, 
and  a  king's  arm.  with  its  acces.sories. 
The  cutlass,  highl.v  prized,  has  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  is  now  the  property 
of  a  great  granddaughter  of  Captain 
Pope,  Mrs.  Lothrop  Hedge  ef  Fair- 
haven The  old  musket,  sad  to  relate, 
was  loaned  to  some  hunters  a  number 
of  years  ago.  and  accidentally 
dropping  overboard  from  the  boat, 
now  reposes  at  the  bottom  of  Buz- 
zard.s   Bay. 

A  few  years  before  his  death 
Jo.shua  Pope  endeavored  to  interest  his 
friend,  William  Bradford,  the  artist, 
in  depicting  on  canvass  the  fight  be- 
tween the  Success  and  the  second 
sloop  to  be  captured.  The  paint- 
ing was  to  be  based  on  a  little  sketcj* 
drawn  by  Mr.  Pope,  together  witn 
suggestions  and  descriptions  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bradford,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  preserved. 
The  artist  never  accomplished  the 
work.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Pope  wrote  a? 
follows  about  the  sloop   Succe.ss: 

"In  that  day  of  small  things,  man.v 
of  their  coasting  vessels  were  of  this 
class,  being  of  moderate  depth  of 
hold:  their  tonnage  measurement  was 
light  compared  with  their  capacity  for 
carrying,  for  much  of  their  loading 
was  upon  deck.  Two  to  three  men. 
with  a  boy  to  cook,  managed  them, 
and  these  persons  all  lived  under  a 
short  and  high  quarter  deck,  aft. 
from  which  opened  out  in  the  centre 
the  gangway  to  the  main  deck,  by 
doors  opening  outward  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  these  doors  were  fre- 
quently divided  at  half  their  height. 
•The  cooking  was  done  in  a  fireplace 
of  the  chimney  of  brick  standing 
upon  the  cabin  floor  on  one  side  of 
the  gangway,  the  brick  cropping  out 
just  through  the  quarter  deck  where 
it  received  upon  it  a  wooden  box  top 
susceptiDle  of  being  adjusted  to  suit 
the    desired    draught. 

"In  putting  this  illustration  of  his- 
tor.v  on  canvas  you  will  please  hear  in 
mind  that  these  vessels  were  prob- 
ably one  to  two  miles  south  and  west- 
erly  from   Clarks  Point,   the  time   8.30 
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to  !•  a.  ni.,  the  wind  lixht  at  south 
west;  the  sky  clear  or  nearly  so  of  the 
fos  of  the  night;  the  position  of  the 
vessels  hove  to,  'canvas  shaking,'  each 
heading  S.  S.  W.,  sun  bearing  about 
E.  S.  E.  The  sunlight  fell  upon  their 
starboard  sides,  and  the  shaking  can- 
vas  showed   both   light   and   shadow." 

Captain  Pope,  who  was  28  years  ot 
age  at  the  time  of  the  sea  fight,  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  part  in  Revo- 
lutionary affairs.  At  a  date  not  record- 
ed he  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
Long  Island  sound,  and  incarcerated 
on  the  prison  ship  Whitby  at  the 
Wallalioiit,  now  South  Brooklyn. 
There  he  remained  for  seven  months 
until  exchanged.  At  the  time  of  cap- 
ture, his  watch,  with  other  effects 
was  taken  from  him,  liut  was  subse- 
quently returned.  This  watch  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Captain  Pope's 
grandson  and  namesake,  Nathaniel 
Pope,  of  Fairhaven.  a  much  prized 
heirloom,  safely  preserved  to  be 
handed  down  in  turn  to  the  present 
owner's  grandson.  Master  Nathaniel 
Pope,   son   of  Harry  L.   Pope. 

In  the  possession  of  Miss  Alice  Fish 
of  Fairhaven,  granddaughter  of  Cap- 
tain Pope,  is  a  payroll  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Elizaljeth  Islands.  It  is 
quaintly  headed,  "Pay  roll  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  Pope's  minute  company, 
marched  from  Dartmouth,  Sept.  ye 
25,  1775,  to  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  20 
miles."  Edmund  Pope,  a  relative,  was 
first  lieutenant  of  this  company.  The 
charge  was  one  penny  per  mile  for 
forty  miles  travel  and  two  days'  ser- 
vices; eight  shillings  and  six  pence 
for  the  captain,  and  two  shillings  ten 
pence  for  the  men;  agregate  eight 
pounds,    six    shillings,    seven    pence. 

Another  of  Miss  Fish'.s  highly  val- 
ued papers  is  a  letter  written  to  her 
grandfather  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety.   It  follows: 

Gentlemen: 

I  understand  by  Captain  Jenning 
that  you  was  in  want  of  guns  and 
I  have  sent  by  him  two  9  lb.  guns  and 
some  shott,  which  please  to  accept 
and  make  such  use  of  them  as  you 
think  best:  and  if  opportunity  per- 
mits send  the  shott  he  has  on  hand 
that  are  two  big  for  your  guns  to 
Providence  via  Howland  Ferry  and 
you   will  oblige. 

You   and  your  country's  friend, 

Esek  Hopkins. 

March   the   18,   1776. 

This  must  have  been  the  famous 
Esek  Hoi)kins  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
was  active  in  recruiting  troo|)s  for 
the  war,  .-ind  wa-s  the  first  cumnumder 
in  chief  of  the  American  nav.il  forces, 
known  variously  as  Commodore  Hop- 
kins or  Admir:il  Hopkins.  Ilowland's 
Ferry,    mentioned    in    t^e    letter,    was 


where  is  now  located  Stone  Bridge, 
Tiverton. 

Capt.  Pope  saw  further  service  in 
the  later  years  of  the  war.  In  the 
list  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  published 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are 
found  the  following  entries  concern- 
ing him: 

"Nathaniel  Pope,  first  lieutenant. 
Captain  Pardon  Taber's  company, 
Second  Bristol  County  Regjment  of 
Massachusetts  Militia,  commissioned 
Aug.  10.  1779;  also  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  a  company  later  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Joseph  Damon,  Col.  John 
Hathaway's  (Second  Bristol  County) 
Regiment,  entered  service  Aug.  3, 
1780,  discharged  Aug.  9,  1780;  service 
six  days  at  Rhode  Island  on  alarm." 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Captain  Pope 
in  existence,  but  there  are  two  ex- 
cellent portraits  of  his  wife,  one  of 
which  hangs  in  the  home  of  Miss  Fish, 
and  the  other  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Pope,  the  only  surviving  grandchil- 
dren, both  of  whom  have  the  pleasant- 
est  recollections  of  their  grandmother, 
who  died  in  1851.  The  portraits  were 
executed  when  she  was  about  SO  years 
of  age.  Miss  Fish  recalls  that  the 
artist  asked  Mrs.  Pope's  daughter, 
"Ho'W  can  I  get  your  mother's  best 
expression?"  and  the  reply  was.  "Just 
say  something  about  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  you'll  get  all  the  expres- 
sion you'll  want." 

Mrs.  Pope  fully  shared  the  patriot- 
ism of  her  husband.  Miss  Fish  relates 
that  on  one  occasion  after  the  war,  her 
grandmother  was  at  a  dinner  where 
an  English  officer  who  had  fought  in 
the  Revolution  was  among  the  guests. 
Two  of  his  fingers  had  been  shot 
away  in  battle.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation he  remarked,  "I  heard  there 
were  some  soldiers  in  your  army  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write."  "Well, 
but  they  could  make  their  mark,"  was 
the  quick-witted  rejoinder  of  Mrs. 
Pope,  glancing  significantly  at  the 
Britisher's    wounded    hand. 

Nathaniel  Pope  rejoices  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  coat  worn  by  his  .grand- 
father more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preser- 
vation. Its  color  is  the  fashionable 
green  of  that  generation,  the  sleeves 
are  tight  fitting,  and  the  garment 
boasts  a  bell  skirt,  familiar  in  old  time 
pictures,  luit  seldom  to  be  seen  in 
actuality.  Mr.  Pope  also  has  a  pair 
of  dress  boots,  of  the  long  legged  vari- 
ety, with  extremely  pointed  toes,  worn 
by  his  father  (Joshua  L.  Pope) 
at  the  ball  in  honor  of  Lafayette's  visit 
to  New  York  in  1825.  Both  coat  and 
boots  have  beeti  donned  by  Mr.  Pope 
in  late  years  in  various  appearances 
in    amateur    theatricals. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Pope  came  from 
a  line   ot   ancestors   prominently   con- 
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net'ted  with  the  history  ot  Fairhaven 
from  its  earliest  clays.  His  grand- 
father's grandfather,  Tliomas  Pope, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land, first  lived  at  Plymouth,  and 
settled  in  Fairhaven  about  1670  or  a 
little  later.  Two  of  his  children,  John, 
and  Susanna,  who  married  Jacob  Mit- 
chell, were  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1675. 

The  information  given  in  this 
article  about  the  Pope  family  is 
d)awn  from  a  lengthy  genealogical 
and  lustiirieal  manuscript  written  by 
Joshua  1...  pope,  chronicler  of  tne  sea 
fight,  and  now  in  possession  of  Harry 
Li.  "upe  of  Fairhaven,  who  kinaly 
Iilaced  it  at  the  writer's  disposal. 
Joshua  Poi>e  was  born  in  Fairhaven 
in  1798  and  died  in  1883.  In  early 
life  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N,  Y., 
becoming  a  successful  commission 
merchant  in  New  York  city,  and  a 
man  of  high  standing.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  served  on  the  boards  of 
trusitrs  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  Brooklyn  City  hos- 
pital. His  family  history  and  remi- 
niscences, written  after  he  became  80 
years  ol'  age,  show  a  keen  mind  and 
excellent  literary  ability.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  first  ancestor,  Thomas 
Pope,  are  the  following  intere.sting 
paragraphs; 

"Among  the  early  Indian  visitors 
[to  the  Pope  family]  was  a  small  boy 
who  was  admired  and  petted  by  the 
family,  and  in  return  this  boy.  on 
three  several  occasions,  came  stealth- 
ily to  inform  them  of  a  contemplated 
pow-wow,  and  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  possible  danger.  On  the  third 
visit  he  wished  to  remain,  as  he  was 
suspected  of  talebearing,  and  dared 
not  return  to  his  people.  This  Indian 
was  educated  by  the  family  and  sub- 
sequently became  'Justice  Obadiah.' 
and  the  judicial  head  to  whom  was 
referred  by  the  Indians  all  commer- 
cial differences  between  them  for 
settlement. 

"One  of  the  descendants  of  this 
Indian  Judge  Obadiah.  I  recollect,  a 
neatly  dressed  and  very  aged  Indian 
woman,  who.  about  1806.  1807-08. 
came  annually  for  a  day's  visit  to  my 
father,  to  our  house  in  Fairhaven. 
She  was  in  the  household  of  a  wealthy 
family  of  Friends  in  New  Bedford  by 
name    of    Tallman." 

Seth  Pope  (1647-1727).  son  of 
Thomas  Pope,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
piietors  of  old  Dartmouth  in  1604.  A 
merchant  and  large  land  holder  in 
Fairhaven.  he  left  a  good  sized  estate. 
He  was  representative  from  the  town 
of  Dartmouth  to  the  General  Court. 
His  son.  Captain  Demuel  Pope  (1695- 
1771).  grandfather  of  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Pope,  inherited  Seth's  home- 
stead. whiH-f,  and  w.'irehouse,  and  suc- 


ceeded his  father  as  a  merchant.  In 
1732  he  was  commissioned  a  captain 
of  the  militia.  Through  his  whole  life 
the  red  men  remained  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Fairhaven.  "By  concilia- 
tion and  patient  effort."  says  Joshua 
L.  Pope,  "the  Indians  were  induced 
to  hut  their  families  upon  his  lands 
about  him.  vi-ere  in  daily  intercourse 
with  his  family,  and  were  employed 
in  various  farm  labors.  Tradition 
says  that  on  an  occasion  of  an  appre- 
hended invasion.  5  0  men  were  ordered 
to  be  equipped  for  service,  whereupon 
he  offered  to  clothe  and  equip  40  In- 
dians if  ten  whites  would  volunteer; 
only  nine  presented,  and  he  placed 
himself  at  their  head  with  his  40  In- 
dians. He  possessed  and  admired  fast 
horses.  Being  at  Boston  the  endur- 
ance of  his  liorse  was  challenged,  and 
on  a  wager  he  rode  home.  6  0  to  6  5 
miles,  in  six  hours,  but  to  his  great 
regret  it  cost  the  life  of  his  horse, 
which  died  as  he  reached  home  with- 
in  time." 

One  of  Lemuel's  grandchildren  told 
Joshua  Pope  that  when  a  boy  he  had 
frequently  visited  his  grandfather's 
at  fruit  gathering  and  huskings,  and 
that  at  such  times  the  Indians  that 
were  hutted  about  the  farm  always 
joined  actively  in  the  frolics,  and  the 
great  kitchen  of  the  house  resounded 
with  their  peculiar  dances. 

It  was  a  family  tradition  that  Dem- 
uel  Pope  had.  at  his  death,  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  that  the  governor  ot 
the  state  sent  a  file  of  .soldiers  to  pay 
him  funeral  honors.  His  wife  was 
Klizabeth  Hunt,  sister  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Hunt,  the  first  ordained  minister 
in  Dartmouth.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  turn, 
married  Hannah  Pope,  a  sister  of 
Captain  Lemuel. 

Colonel  Seth  Pope  (1719-1802). 
father  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Pope, 
married  Abigail  Church,  of  the  fam- 
ous Church  family  that  produced  the 
noted  Indian  fighter.  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Church.  He  lived  upon  his 
farm,  a  portion  of  his  father's  Jiome- 
stead  on  Sconticut  Neck,  and  for  14 
years  represented  the  town  in  the 
General  Court.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
Ijointed  on  a  town  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  matter  of  British  taxa- 
tion, which  was  fast  growing  obnoxi- 
ous. The  report  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  non-importation  of  goods 
from  the  mother  country,  and  tlie 
raising  of  funds  in  aid  of  Congress. 
This  report  was  adoiited  by  the  town. 
In  consequence  of  this  and  other  pa- 
triotic acts  his  dwelling  was  burned 
by  the  British  in  the  raid  of  177S. 
having  been  pointed  out  to  the  sol- 
diers ijy  a  Tory  neighbor. 

To  quote  again  from  the  Pope 
manuscript: 
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"In  April,  17r)4,  Seth  Pope  received 
a  commission  of  lieutenant  from  Gov- 
ernor Shirley,  and  in  June,  17  71,  he 
was  apijointed  coroner  of  the  county. 
In  ITT  4,  amidst  the  excitement  of  ap- 
prehended forcible  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  mother  country,  1 
find  him  identified  with  the  Whigs; 
and  in  the  spring,  by  a  letter  from  the 
major  of  the  regiment  of  the  county,  I 
Hnd  his  election  as  lieutenant  colonel. 
If  subsequently  in  military  service  I 
am  not  aware.  In  an  instance  of  the 
arrest  of  Francis  Roteh,  he  appears 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  and  member  ut  the  court 
in  the  adjudication  of  his  case." 

Francis  Rotch  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship  Dartmouth,  from 
which  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard 
in  Boston   harbor. 

"I  note  that  in  the  letter  of  the 
major  to  grandfather  he  urges 
the  organization  of  partisan  corps  of 
minute  men,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  suggestion  a  company  of  25  was 
organized,  of  whicli  our  father  was 
the  commander,  and  their  first  ser- 
vice was  their  participation  in  a 
secret  expedition  which  captured  in 
Buzzards  Bay  on  Sunday  morning. 
May  14,  1775,  an  armed  force  from 
British  sloop  of  war  Falcon  and  two 
sloops. 

"I  was  but  four  years  old  at  the 
death  of  grandfather,  and  yet  I  recol- 
lect him.  He  frequently  came  down 
from  the  farm,  and  always  to  our 
house.  He  was  a  large  man,  of  fine 
presence,  and  of  that  gentle  bearing 
that  made  his  visits  a  pleasure  to  us 
all. 

"The  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  grandfather's  wife  were  of  a  spec- 
ially melancholy  character,  and  a 
great  affliction  to  all.  In  the  spring 
of  1778  at  the  moment  of  returning 
from  Boston,  he  accidentally  met  a 
friend,  who  presented  him  a  hand- 
some orange,  for  his  wife.  On  reaching 
home  he  found  tlio  mother  of  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Innocent  Church,  at  his 
house,  and  to  her  the  oi'ange  was  pre- 
sented. She  was  shortly  afterwards 
t.iken  with  small  pox,  supposed  to 
have  been  communicated  by  the 
orange,  and  died  on  April  17.  His 
wife  taking  the  disease  from  her 
moth<>r,  died  on  May  8  following;  the 
mother  at  the  age  of  84  years,  the 
daughter  59." 

Captain  Nathaniel  Pope,  third  child 
of  Colonel  Seth  and  Abigail  (ChJrch) 
Pope,  was  born  in  Fairhaven  Jtuy  3, 
1747,  and  died  in  that  town  .luly  17, 
1S17.  aged  70  years.  He  married  Oct. 
14.  17i)0,  Mary  Bar.stow.  daughter  of 
(iideon  and  Jano  (Wilson)  Barstow 
of  Mattapoisett,  born  Nov.  15,  1762, 
died  May  12,  1851,  in  her  89th  year. 
They  had  six  children,  Nathaniel,  Wil- 


son, Gideon  Barstow.  Joshua  Loring, 
Alice  and  Lucy  Barstow\  Joshua  L. 
was  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Pope  of 
Fairhaven,  and  Lucy  B.,  who  married 
Roland  Fish,  was  the  mother  of  Miss 
Alice  Fish.  Wilson  Pope  was  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Lothrop  Hedge. 

The  following  sketch  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  Pope  is  from  the  pen  of  his 
son   Joshua: 

"My  father,  on  approaching  man- 
hood, looked  to  the  sea  for  the  cast 
of  his  future.  First  he  was  of  those 
who  went  in  small  vessels  for  whales, 
both  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Northern  Ocean,  and  as  the  ability 
came,  he  became  a  trader  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  colonies  at  the  South. 
This  race  for  a  living  was  interrupted 
by  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in 
which  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs. 
The  first  years  of  the  war  stripped 
him  of  nearly  all  he  possessed,  and 
he  was  himself  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  prison  ship  Whitby,  at  the  Walla- 
bout,  the  predecessor  of  tho  Old 
Jersey. 

"My  mother  had  been  the  reliable 
and  first  born  handmaid  of  her 
mother.  Father  and  mother  were 
married  in  1790;  mother  was  then  28 
years  old.  father  something  more 
than  43.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
mother  was  then  handsome.  I  can  re- 
member her  in  my  youth,  and  I  can 
well  conceive  it  true,  for  in  her  looka 
and  kindly  spirit  she  was  ever  the 
admiration  of  her  children.  Father 
was  a  well  favored  man,  muscular 
and  near  six  feet  in  stature;  was  pleas- 
ant,  dignified   and   a   kind    father. 

"For  their  home  he  purchased  the 
house  that  was  ever  after  our  home- 
stead. It  was  not  completed  when  he 
bought  it,  but  when  he  had  finished 
it,  it  had  not  its  superior  in  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  built  by  a  baker  for  the 
occupancy  of  him.self  and  his  trade, 
and  had  a  large  oven  in  the  basement. 
This  ovon  proved  to  be  a  convenient 
storage  receptacle  for  conserves.  This 
house  was  the  only  house  outside  the 
'cordon'  that  Mr.  Rotch  had  drawn 
up  on  the  Eastern  line  of  the  village. 
The  baker  must  have  been  of  the 
Society  of  Friend.'?,  or  the  innovation 
would    not    have    been    permitted. 

"It  will  be  rpmcmbered  that  Joseph 
Rotch  came  from  Nantucket  in  17G5, 
to  purchase  a  site  .is  he  desired,  for 
tile  convenience  of  his  whalin.g  a.ssoci- 
ates,  wiio  desired  to  remove.  He  pre- 
ferred Fairhaven  village  and  its  shores 
but  the  lulders  decUning  to  admit  him 
on  demanding  too  high  price,  he  went 
to  the  rough  shore  and  acclivity  of 
Bedford,  opposite,  and  purchased  of 
tho  farm  of  Joseph  Rusell  sutflcient. 
and  there  planted  Bedford,  when  to  re- 
quite the   Fairhaven  men  for  this  dis- 
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ai)pi>intment.  William  Rotcli.  Sen., 
puroliased  the  lands  back  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  shut  them  in  by  a  line  bound- 
ing the  rear  of  the  house  lots  on  the 
east  side  of  what  is  now  Main  street, 
and  this  barrier  continued  until  near 
the  period  of  the  death  of  William 
Rotch,  his  son.  I  remember  in  my  boy- 
hood to  have  at  times  seen  old  William 
Kutch  come  over  in  his  carriage,  at- 
tended by  some  of  his  grandchildren 
on  fancy  ponies,  as  outriders,  to  visit 
hia  farm,  extending  from  this  line  o£ 
the  village  out  to  the  house  of  IMr. 
Mandell,  its  manager,  about  a  half 
mile  out  from  our  house. It  was  an 
aristocratic  pageant,  which  we  looked 
upon  with  a  curiosity  not  often 
gratified. 

"The  field  over  the  wall  in  front  of 
our  house,  which  reached  north  to  the 
frog  pond  and  mill  pond  beyond,  also 
east  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  never 
broken,  but  continued  pasture  land 
merely.  South  of  our  house  to  the 
graveyard  the  field  was  alternately  in 
corn   and   meadows." 

The  ancestral  homestead  whose  loca- 
tion is  thus  described,  is  still  standing, 
a  well  known  landmark  in  the  most 
thickly  settled  portion  of  Fairhaven. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  Center  street, 
opposite  the  Congregational  church. 
Located  on  a  bank  above  the  street 
level,  it  la  an  unmistakable  and  inter- 
esting !ype  of  colonial  architecture. 
Around  the  corner,  on  William  street, 
i.s  the  home  of  Miss  Fish,  situated  on 
what  was  formerly  a  part  of  her 
grandfather's  estate,  and  reconstructed 
from  his  carriage  house. 

"At  the  north."  continues  Mr. 
Pope's  narrative,  "at  or  near  where  the 
Unitarian  church  now  stands  [the  i)re- 
decessor  of  the  Rogers  Memorial,  on 
Washington  street,  now  used  as  a 
school]  was  quite  an  elevation,  a  hill 
descending  on  all  sides  from  its  sum- 
mit. Upon  its  top  was  the  remains  of 
a  cellar  pit.  said  then  to  have  been  the 
cellar  of  Jacob  Mitchell's  hou.se  burned 
in  1S75.  where  Mitchell  and  wife  were 
murdered  by  the  Indians.  They  were  on 
their  way.  and  but  a  few  rods  down 
tho  hill  near  the  frog  pond,  en- 
deavoring to  escape  to  the  block  hou.se 
about  one  mile  north  of  Oxford;  their 
road  lay  around  the  creek,  now  mill- 
pond.  They  were  both  shot,  and  falling 
from  ni3  horse,  were  subsequently 
buried  at  the  foot  of  a  pear  tree  on 
the  spot  where  they  fell.  The  Mitchell 
children  were  saved,  and  were  brought 
ui)  by  an  uncle." 

Among  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
Mitchell  may  be  named  Edward  Page 
Mitchell,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  who  has  been  a  vital 
force  in  -American  jotn*nalism  for  half 
a   century. 


"Some  time  after  the  rapid  rise  of 
New  Bedford,  and  its  incorporation 
in  1787  as  a  town,  the  bridge  as  now 
lying  across  the  river  was  built  by  a 
stock  company,  and  the  strait  uniting 
the  two  villages,  Oxford  and  Fair- 
haven,  was  built,  and  carried  across 
the  entrance  of  the  creek,  and  with 
dam  and  bridge  formed  the  tide  mill 
pond,  with  the  direct  passage  north 
over  the  mill  bridge. 

"On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1801,  the 
Democrats  of  Fairhaven  instituted  a 
military  display,  with  a  copy  of  the 
assault  and  defense  of  Bunker  Hill, 
selecting  for  the  mock  battle  the  field 
in  front  of  our  house,  and  the  selec- 
tion was  a  good  one.  The  hill  before 
named  was  prepared  with  masked 
ramparts  of  planks,  behind  which  the 
patriot  rebels  were  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  the  British  forces.  In  this  af- 
fair. Captain  Noah  Stoddard,  the 
leading  Democrat  of  the  village,  was 
conspicuous,  and  his  fine  horse  was 
loaned  for  the  occasion,  that  fact  ex- 
citing some  joking  at  his  expense, 
as  his  horse  was  of  the  attacking 
party. 

"I  was  then  three  years  old  within 
15  days,  and  I  well  remember  that 
I  was"  placed  in  a  high  backed  chair 
with  a  hand  uphold  of  each  post  of 
the  chair.  It  was  a  glorious  scene,  that 
had  been  looked  to  with  impatient 
expectation  for  weeks,  by  every  one, 
and  dreamed  of  by  all  the  boys  in 
advance.  I  remember,  as  of  yesterday, 
with  what  eager  expectation  I 
watched  for,  and  with  what  lively 
gratification  I  saw  the  head  of  the 
column  of  the  military,  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  bridge,  as  they  ap- 
proached and  passed  over  the  water, 
and  by  the  toll  house  off.  and  as  they 
worried  along,  and  at  last  came  down 
to  and  crossed  over  the  mill  bridge, 
to  the  tune  of  the  'White  Cockade' 
by  the  'rosy  necked'  fife,  which  I  can 
almost  hear  now;  all  this  was  clearly 
within  my  view,  as  there  were  no 
houses  to  olistruct.  the  barrier  of  Mr. 
Rotch  having  kept   the  view  open. 

"The  British  army,  not  in  red  coats, 
but  in  the  homespun  of  Yankee  yeo- 
numry,  filed  in  through  the  wall  in 
front  of  our  house.  The  force  on  tho 
hill  gathered  there  noiselessly,  through 
a  route  in  rear  of  the  hills.  It  was 
afternoon,  when  after  various  marches 
and  counter  marches,  the  attack  be- 
gan; and  attack  and  repulse  followed, 
historically  and  repeatedly,  the  dead 
and  wounded  in  large  numbers  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  until  at  last 
the  hill  was  stormed  with  the  bayonet 
and  resisted  with  clubl.ied  muskets, 
until  the  flags  of  the  pine  tree  of 
Massachusetts  retreated  down  the  hill 


to  the  ti'Og  pond,  and  the  vietors  had 
the   hill. 

"The  whole  affair  was  well  done, 
the  lield  and  its  surroundings  were 
Well  adapted  to  the  seniblance  of  the 
original,  and  the  hill  was  ever  after 
called    Bunker   Hill. 

"To  our  house  were  added  e.xtensive 
conveniences  in  every  wa.v.  a(id  father 
was  prolific  in  devising  various 
mechanical  features  for  labor-.saving. 
I  was  quite  small  when  the  •porch' 
was  built,  a  two-storied  addition,  and 
I  hourly  watched  French  Tal)er  when 
building  the  ornamental  door  yard 
fence.  I  was  on  hand  when  Killey 
Merrihew  painted  it,  and  I  never  smell 
paint  mixed  with  boiled  oil  but  I  think 
of  him  and   the  fence. 

"Father  owned  a  part  of  ship  Juno, 
commanded  by  Captain  Eldredge.  He 
owned  a  ijart  of  Old  South  wharf,  had 
stock  in  New  Bedford  Bank,  stock  in 
Bedford  bridge,  a  store  at  the  foot  of 
Centre  street,  and  the  lot  thence  there 
and  into  the  river.  He  owned  one- 
third  of  Palmer's  I.sland;  .some  four 
or  five  acres  of  very  fine  land  about  a 
half  mile  southea.st  of  the  village; 
the  old  farm  of  forty  acres,  with  the 
old  homestead  and  its  outbuildings 
and  fine  orchards;  with  salt  marsh 
on  Sconticut,  cedar  swamp  in  Dart- 
mouth, and  timber  lands  in  Koches- 
ter.      'Tliese  were  all  of  his  jjatrimony. 

"With  Mr.  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion came  restrictions  on  commerce, 
which  continued  with  increa.sed  and 
damaging  effect  to  the  climax  of  the 
war  against  England  in  1812.  All 
this  crushing  policy  to  commerce 
made  father  and  mother  at  times 
silent  and  thoughtful.  In  1810  the 
farm,  which  had  been  let  out,  was 
retained,  and  we  removed  there  to 
work  it  ourselves.  This  mother  re- 
gretted, for  it  took  the  girls  away 
from    school,    and    it    did    not    benefit 


our  interests  iierceptibly,  for  we  did 
not  let  our  house  ir,  town,  and  re- 
turned to  it  in  the  fall;  but  father,  I 
think,  felt  better  to  be  employed  in 
his  old  home,  and  our  girls  went  to  a 
school  in  Xaskatucket.  Father  had 
good  taste  in  farming,  and  at  mid- 
summer it  was  a  beautiful  place,  with 
its  handsome  ineadow.s  and  fine  or- 
chard.s,  loaded  with  fruit." 

This  farm  was  located  in  East  Fair- 
haven,  on  the  Xew  Boston  Road,  and 
was  subsequently  the  Dr.  Atwood 
place. 

"We  lived  there  five  summers,  go- 
ing out  the  first  of  May  and  return- 
ing the  first  of  November.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1815,  came  peace,  and  all  my 
brothers  were  already  gone  or  going 
from  home,  and  we  did  not  go  to  the 
farm,  but  continued  to  care  for  it, 
.'■diutting  up  the  house,  gathering  the 
hay  and  fruit  there,  and  tilling  our 
lots  near  home.  I  think  both  father 
and  mother  liked  to  be  within  the 
si^ht  and  sound  of  the  moving  of 
commerce  again,  although  now  be- 
yond our  reach,  except  as  my  three 
brothers  availed  of  it.  Through  18 IG 
the  country  was  with  its  limited  means 
getting  back  to  prosperity,  in  regain- 
ing its  balance,  and  everybody  in  their 
confidence   of   a   peaceiui   future. 

"The  year  1817  came,  and  one  day 
during  the  hot  weather  in  June, 
father  and  myself,  returning  from  the 
lots  to  dinner,  we  found  at  the  house 
Colonel  John  B.  Barstow  from  Han- 
over; he  dined  and  spent  the  day  with 
us.  On  this  afternoon  father  took 
cold  from  the  breeze  he  courted,  and 
he  never  went  to  the  lots  again;  for 
some  days,  too  unwell  to  leave  the 
house,  he  wa.s  at  last  attacked  with 
erysipelas  in  the  head,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours  on  .Inly  17,  ,at  the  age  of 
70  years  and    14  days." 
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THE  PILGRIM  CELEBRATION. 

JULY  12.  1921. 


Following  a  meeting  of  the  OKI 
Dartmouth  Historical  society,  held  in 
the  Bourn'?  whaling  museum  yester- 
day afternoon,  at  which  several  in- 
teresting papers  were  read,  about  fifty 
members  of  the  society  went  to 
Plymouth  ;n  automobiles,  to  witness 
the  daily  Pilgrim's  Progress  ceremony 
enacted  in  that  town,  and  to  view  the 
points  of  historic  interest  in  Plymouth. 

The  route  from  New  Bedford  was 
over  the  bridge,  out  Hutleston  ave- 
nue, north  on  Adams  street  and  via 
the  Acushnet  road  to  the  Parting 
Ways  schoolhouse,  thence  west  to 
Lunds  Corner  and  then  to  the  north 
via  the  Quttacas  ponds  and  by  Samp- 
son's and  King  Philip's  Tavern,  to 
Middleboro.  Passing  through  Mid- 
dleboro  Four  Corners  the  route  lay 
through  Carver  and  thence  to  Ply- 
mouth, going  first  to  the  hill  to  see 
the  monument,  thence  to  Plymouth 
Rock  and  then  up  Leyden  street  to 
the  Unitarian  chuj-chv  While  the 
cars  were  parked  at  the  foot  of  Cem- 
etery hill,  the  party  proceeded  up 
Burial  hill,  and  there,  where  the  Pil- 
grims defended  themselves  during  the 
winter  of  1620  and  where  the  first 
church  was  erected,  the  New  Bedford 
pilgrims  held  a  brief  service.  Presi- 
dent Cushman  read  a  portion  of  the 
sermon  of  Robert  Cushman  delivered 
on    this   spot   so   many   years   ago. 

The  return  was  made  through 
Manomet  via  Sagamore  and  the  canal. 
The  iiarty  making  up  the  pilgrimage 
included:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B 
Cu.shman,  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Smith,  Miss 
Patty  Wilcox.  Miss  Mary  Bradford, 
Harry  L.  Pope.  Miss  Rosamond  Clif- 
ford, Elmore  P.  Haskins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.1.  Henry  Smead,  Miss  Helen  L.  Had- 
ley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Bon- 
ney,  Edmund  Wood,  H.  A.  Neyland, 
Miss  Maria  E.  Maxfled,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  C.  Parker,  Mrs.  IJavid  B. 
Kempton.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Price.  Mrs. 
William  S.  Gifford,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul 
C.  Howes,  Dr.  A.  L.  Shockley  and 
Mrs.  Shockley.  Miss  Helen  Watson, 
Mrs.  William  N.  Swift,  Edward  L. 
Macomber.  Mrs.  Abbott  P.  Smith,  C. 
P.  Ashley.  Mi.ss  Ella  F.  Ivers,  Miss 
Ella  Read,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Tripp,  Mi.ss  Anna  C.  Ricketson.  Mrs. 
Frank    Wood,    Roland   A.    Leonard.   A. 


B     Crowell,    Miss    Anna     M.     DeWolf, 
Francis  T,   Hammond. 


President  Herbert  E.  Cushman  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  held  in  tlie 
Bourne  museum.  The  ceremony  which 
was  later  v.-itnessed  in  Plymouth  was 
described  in  a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam N.  Swift,   which  follows; 

"Pilgrimages  have  never  altogether 
gone  out  of  fashion,  even  in  our  mod- 
ern English  speaking  world.  In  Eng- 
land in  the  14th  century.  Chancers 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  combined  a  vaca- 
tion and  a  sightseeing  trip  with  a 
feeling  of  devotion  to  an  inspiring 
memory  in  their  journey  to  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  ;\  Becket,  Today  this  com- 
pany, gathered  here,  is  planning  to 
see  our  latter  day  Pilgrims  journey 
to  their  shrine  on  Burial  Hill,  not  to 
honor  a  murdered  saint,  but  to  give 
testimony  of  their  devotion  to  those 
whose  courage  made  their  faith  live 
and  wield  a  mighty  inlluence  on  our 
side  of  the  ocean.  Ever.v  one  with 
a  drop  of  honored  Pilgrim  blood  in 
ills  veins  is  making  an  effort  in  this 
summer  of  1921  to  go  to  Plymouth 
and  by  his  presence  there,  establish 
a  claim  to  the  title  of  Mayflower  de- 
scendant. Many  will  go  taking  with 
them  the  real  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers.  They  will  tread  the  ground, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
made  it  hol.v,  remembering  their  pri- 
vations, their  courage,  their  sacrifices 
for  their  faith.  They  will  inwardly 
resolve  that  they,  too.  will  keep  that 
faith  that  their  fathers  carried  across 
the  sea  and  still  fight  the  good  fight. 

"If  these  memorial  days  mean  any- 
thing beyond  the  passing  of  an  idle 
holida.v,  is  not  this  the  spirit  that  we 
should  all  take  with  us  to  Plymouth 
in  honor  of  those  men  and  women 
who  sailed  across  the  wintry  Atlantic 
in  the  fragile  Mayflower  three  hundred 
years  ago  ?  This,  it  seems,  must  be 
the  thought  of  the  little  band  of  Pil- 
grim descendants,  when  making,  day 
b.v  day,  their  progress  up  old  Deyden 
.street  to  Burial  Hill.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing that  gives  the  deep  impression  of 
reality  and  gravity  to  the  simple 
scene. 

"As  the  town  clock  strikes  five  a 
hush  comes  over  that  part  of  the 
town  through  which  the.se  present 
Pilgrims  pass.      On  the  last  stroke  the 
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beat  of  a  drum  is  heard,  pausing  tor  a 
little  and  then  heard  again.  People 
gather  quietly  along  the  sides  of  Ley- 
den  street  and  group  themselves  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  below  the  hill; 
the  tap  of  the  drum  conies  nearer  and 
one  sees  in  the  distance  the  drummer 
advancing  slov.ly.  following  him  is  a 
little  band  whose  number  increases  as 
the  Progress  is  made  un  the  street  and 
more  people,  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, come  out  of  their  houses  and 
the  near-by  lanes,  the  houses  built  on 
the  site  of  the  pathetic  log  huts  of  that 
first  terrible  winter  and  spring.  On 
they  come.  fifty-two  in  all.  They 
wear  the  Pilgrim  garb  and  most  of 
the  men  are  armed,  carrying  their 
muskets  to  protect  the  little  band  from 
lurking  animals  or  Indian  foes.  Elder 
Brewster.  Myles  ytandish  and  William 
Bradford  lead  the  way.  Then  follow 
grave  and  care-worn  women,  young 
and  old.  some  leading  little  children, 
young  men.  one  with  a  little  son,  a 
young  Puritan  maiden  whose  pure, 
stern  face  shows  the  strength  of  her 
unbroken  courage.  The  children  are 
grave,  too.  but  look  a  little  puzzled 
as   if   wondering  what   it  all   means. 

"As  the  little  band  readies  the 
church  it  turns,  taking  the  old  road- 
way leading  around  the  hill,  which  it 
ascends  on  the  north  side.  As  it 
passes  from  view  the  spectators,  leav- 
inug  the  street  below,  climb  the  mod- 
ern stone  steps  by  the  church  and 
quietly  make  their  way  to  the  little 
gra.ssy  square  among  the  early  graves, 
the  site  of  the  old  fort.  These  are 
given  leaflets  with  the  words  of  the 
hymns   to   be   sung," 

"As  the  procession  comes  in  view 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  singing 
begins,  led  by  a  choir  of  four  people, 
and  all  present  join  in  singing  one  of 
the  old  hymns.  To  this  simple  music 
the  Progress  files  into  the  enclosure 
to  listen,  reverently,  to  a  ps-alm  or 
selection  read  by  the  clergyman  pres- 
ent and  then  to  join  in  the  singing 
of  the  second  hymn.  After  the  bene- 
diction it  leaves  quietlj-.  as  it  came, 
and  with  the  same  solemn  gravity  and 
takes  it  way  back  into  the  town.  At 
half-past  five  this  Pilgrim  Progress  is 
over. 

"The  Mayflower  descendant  from 
Xew  England,  the  American  of  May- 
flower or  Colonial  stock  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  or  the  Pacific  slope  present 
at  this  simple  ceremony,  no  matter 
how  much  trouble  he  may  have  taken 
to  come,  will  always  be  grateful  to 
the  townspeople  of  Plymouth  for 
evoking  in  him  a  realization  of  the 
loving,  courageous  spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grim   fathers." 

"Highwiys.  Post  Roads  and  Public 
Houses    oC    Xew    Bedford    before    the 


Arrival  of  the  llailroad  Train."  a 
paper  prepared  by  Henry  H.  Worth, 
was  read  by  Elmore  P,  HasUins.  .\li-. 
V\  orth's   paper   is  as   follows: 

"In  the  early  afternoon  of  .luly  1, 
1840,  whilu  farmers  were  in  the  hay- 
fleld.  the  first  train  on  the  railroad 
from  Taunton  steamed  into  New  Bed- 
ford. The  old  order  was  changing, 
yielding  place  to  new  and  the  romance 
of  travel  suggested  by  such  well  known 
terms  as  the  turnpike,  the  toll  bridge, 
the  Inn  and  the  post-road  was  to  pass 
into  the  realm  of  dreams.  It  was  the 
signal  for  the  Hnal  disappearance  of 
the  stage  coach  and  the  tavern. 

"For  fifty  years,  the  inn  had  been 
a  prominent  feature  along  the  Acush- 
net  river.  A  -study  of  the  liistory  of 
this  institution  and  its  accessories  re- 
veals the  fact  that  it  was  divided  by 
the  Revolutionary  war  into  two  dis- 
tinct phrases,  the  exact  separation  be-- 
ing  in  the  autumn  of  1760,  when  the 
land  speculations  on  the  Acushnet 
were  rjegun.  It  had  then  been  one 
hundred  years  since  the  town  of  Dart- 
mouth was  settled  and  the  location 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  on  ,t 
neck  of  land  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Head.  The  first  public  work  was  con- 
struction of  a  road  down  to  the  Neck, 
which  is  still  used  as  the  lane  to  the 
river  over  the  Corey  farm.  L.ater  the 
bridge  was  built  at  the  head  of  the 
Acushnet  where  the  mills  were  estab- 
lished. 

"To  determine  the  usual  lines  of 
travel  in  the  early  days  of  the  town, 
reference  may  be  made  to  a  stirrinir 
event  which  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1676,  a  few  weeks  before  Kine 
Philip   was  shot. 

"A  rumor  had  reached  Plymouth 
that  the  Indians  were  planning  a  raid 
on  the  Russell  garrison,  a  stockade  in 
South  Dartmouth,  a  short  distance- 
south  of  the  head  of  the  Apponagan- 
sett,  where  a  small  detachment  of  sol- 
diers was  stationed.  No  challenge  was 
more  promptly  accepted.  Capt.  Ben 
Church  gathered  together  his  Ply- 
mouth soldiers  and  friendly  Indians 
and  started  for  Apponagansett.  A 
collision  with  Philip's  forces  took 
place  in  Middleboro  and  the  race  for 
the  Russell  farm  began.  Church  goin.g 
down  the  east  side  of  the  Acushnet 
and  the  Indians  on  the  west.  One 
evening,  they  were  not  far  from  each 
other  and  Church  was  in  the  woods 
near  Bli.ss'  Corner.  In  the  early 
morning  I'hilip  decided  not  to  attack 
the  garrison,  but  to  march  north. 
Church  promptly  followed  along  the 
Slocum  road  and  at  Smith's  Mills, 
both  divided  their  forces,  half  going 
on  each  .side  of  the  river  to  the  north- 
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i-nrd.  The  warriors  k-ft  the  women 
lu-ur  Braley's  Station  and  went  down 
Seonticut  Neck  to  obtain  BngUsh  cat- 
tle. Before  their  return,  the  forces  of 
Church  had  captured  all  the  women 
and  children  and  marched  them  to 
what  is  now  Fairltaven,  and  before 
nightfall  they  had  eluded  the  Indians 
aiid  had  traveled  with  their  prisoners 
to  Sippican. 

"This  graphic  story  told  by  Capt. 
Church,  furnishes  much  information 
concerning  tlie  ancient  lines  of  travel. 
Over  the  same  section  diversified  in 
every  way  there  were  four  hundred 
person9  traveling  without  inconven- 
iiince  or  hindrance.  Clearly  paths 
must  have  extended  from  the  interior 
to  the  seashore.  The  narrative  dis- 
closes in  actual  use,  passways  through- 
out this  region  in  the  same  location 
as  the  roads  and  highways  of  100. 
This  was  sixteen  years  after  the  town 
had  been  settled.  No  record  is  found 
that  the  town  laid  out  these  ways 
and  the  small  number  of  inhabitants 
could  not  construct  such  a  system. 
Many  miles  of  the  paths  were  in  the 
woods  where  there  were  no  English 
inhabitants.  These  and  other  consid- 
erations force  the  conclusion  that 
these  paths  were  selected  and  used  by 
the  Indians  and  afterwards  by  the 
English,  and  later  were  merely  wid- 
ened to  become  the  modern  roads. 
These  paths  extended  from  the  lake 
region  in  Middleboro  and  Freetown  to 
Buzzards  Bay  through  the  Neoks  and 
Points  that  indented  the  shore.  The 
course  was  crooked  because  hard  level 
Kround  was  chosen  and  hill.s,  rocks, 
ponds,  rivers  and  swamps  were  avoid- 
ed. Across  the  colony  was  a  long  trail 
from  Plymouth  to  Saconit  and  also  to 
Newjiort  by  way  of  a  ferry  across  the 
river  at  Stone  Bridge.  It  extended 
I'rom  Plymouth  to  Middleboro  and 
then  southward  through  Rochester, 
Long  Plain,  over  the  Acushnet  at  its 
head  and  thence  through  Smith's  Mills. 
Head  of  Westpnrt,  Tiverton  to  Stone 
Brid.se.  Through  Dartmouth  it  was 
known   as  the   Rhode   Island   way. 

"It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  dilfer- 
once  between  the  highways  laid  out 
by  county  or  town  and  those  that  were 
liased  on  Indian  paths:  the  former 
are  uniformly  straight,  pas.sing  over 
all  the  natural  obstacles  that  the  In- 
dians sought  to  avoid  and  extending 
across  liills,  rivers  and  swamps  and 
suggest  a  cost  that  the  colonists  had 
no  resources  to  meet.  Two  illustra- 
tions are  Kempton  street,  between 
Uockdale  avenue  and  Smith's  Mills 
a.nd  the  County  road  from  We.stport 
Factory  to  the  Narrows.  Both  extend 
over  swamps  and  hills,  across  brooks 


and  marshes  as  straight  as  a  surveyor 
could  run  the  line. 

"There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  when 
the  mail  and  stage  coaches  first  tra- 
versed any  section  of  Dartmouth,  but 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
population  would  not  have  demanded 
such  service  before  the  Revolution. 
The  inhabitants  collected  in  numerous 
scattered  villages  would  not  furnish 
bu.siness  for  those  special  lines.  Some 
information  on  this  subject  and  on  the 
postal  situation  and  postoffices  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
1692-1702  in  an  Appendix. 

"The  earliest  transportation  by  mail 
was  by  post  carrier  who  rode  horse- 
back, but  there  is  no  record  nor  tra- 
dition relating  to  this  activity  in  Dart- 
mouth. It  is  stated  that  the  first  stage 
line  was  operated  by  Abraham  Russell 
of  New  Bedford,  in  1797,  by  way  of 
Middleboro  to  Boston  and  letters  and 
packages  were  left  at  tap-rooms  in 
taverns,  at  Sproats  and  Westons  in 
Middleboro,  and  at  Assawampsett  at 
Foster's,   later   known   as   Samsons. 

"One  line  driven  liy  Rufus  Godfrey 
went  by  way  of  Bridgewater,  Abing- 
ton  and  Quincy.  During  the  century 
ensuing,  other  stage  lines  were  oper- 
ated with  terminals  at  Russell's  Mills, 
Westport  Point,  Little  Coinpton,  Sand- 
wich. Stone  Bridge.  Fall  River,  Ro- 
chester and  Wareham.  The  Little 
Compton  stage  winding  over  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  accommodating  several 
villages  along  its  line  finally  ended  its 
career,  being  the  last  stage  drawn  by 
horses.  As  Bedford  village,  later  New 
Bedford  was  the  populous  centre  of 
Dartmouth,  it  obviously  became  the 
terminal  of  all  stage  lines.  The  points 
of  departure  were  the  well  knowni 
public  houses  and  in  later  years  the 
.stables  where  the  stages  were  kept. 

"The  numerous  communications  on 
file  in  the  archives  of  the  state  library 
in  Boston  prove  that  during  the  Revo- 
lution there  was  postal  communica- 
tion with  New  Bedford,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  prove  how  frequent  or  reg- 
ular, nor  how  the  post  was  conducted. 
There  were  no  notices  in  Boston  pa- 
pers and  New  Bedford  newspapers  did 
not  start  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1793  advertisements  in  the 
local  papers  indicated  activity.  In 
April  Jesse  Haskell  'rode  the  post'  to 
Newport  by  way  of  Westport,  Tiver- 
ton, Stone  Bridge  and  Little  Compton. 
In  October  John  Spooner  'rode  the 
post'  to  the  same  place.  The  same 
month  Abraham  Russell  established  a 
stage  line  to  Boston  through  Taunton 
to  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern  in  State 
street.        Once      a      week      the      s-tage 
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stoinHHl  at  Col.  IIiiwui-il's  laviTii  at 
HridKc'water.  At  this  period  mails 
went  to  Boston  and  roturncd  tvviio  a 
weidv.  In  1797  Benjamin  Smith  rode 
the  jjiist  to  Newport  and  Thomas  Terry 
to  Iloehester  and  Wareham,  lately 
rode  by   EInathan   Foster. 

"The  animosity  of  the  stage  di'ivers 
was  shown  in  many  attempts  to  dis- 
able the  railroad  by  placing  obstruc- 
tions on  the  track.  This  finally  be- 
came such  a  menace  that  the  lawyers 
agreed  not  to  defend  any  men  accused 
of  that  offense.  One  of  them.  Tim- 
othy Ci.  Coffin,  was  observed  to  be  in 
court  defending  some  of  the  stage 
men  and  was  criticized  for  his  breach 
of  the  agreement.  Coffin  replied  in  a 
way  thoroughly  characteristic,  that, 
these  men  were  not  the  ones  but.  of 
course,   they  were  convicted. 

■■John  Faunce,  an  old  man,  told  the 
writer  that  in  the  summer  of  1840  he 
was  at  work  in  a  hay  field  near 
Faunce's  Corner,  and  a  strange  noise 
was  heard  two  miles  to  the  eastward 
in  the  woods.  Finally  the  puffing, 
screaming  object  emerged  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  and  they  beheld  the  first 
railroad  train  bound  from  Taunton 
to  New  Bedford.  It  was  the  march  of 
progress  sounding  the  doom  of  the  old 
order.  The  stage  coach  and  the  tavern 
would  soon  become  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. 

■'The  inas  and  houses  of  entertain- 
ment exerted  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
social  life  of  New  England.  Here 
sojourned  the  travelers  and  here  gath- 
ered residents  of  the  village.  It  was 
the  clubhouse  of  the  community. 
Longfellow  wrote  the  'Tales  of  the 
Wayside  Inn,'  relating  to  an  obscure 
village  in  a  town  of  slight  importance. 
The  romance  was  in  the  theme  and 
not  in  the  place.  While  the  same  at- 
mosphere surrounded  several  public 
houses  in  Dartmouth,  the  local  situa- 
tion was  different  from  what  would 
be  observed  in  many  inland  commun- 
ities. It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
founders  of  Massachusetts  towns  to 
establish  a  residential  centre  with  the 
farming  regions  on  the  outskirts.  Here 
would  be  located  the  meeting  house, 
store,  jail,  school  house,  town  house, 
tavern  and  training  green.  In  Dart- 
mouth there  could  be  no  such  centre 
because  four  rivers  cro.ssed  the  town 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  several  strips  and  instead 
of  one  centre  there  were  over  a  dozen 
scattered  villages  of  .small  size,  none 
of  which  contained  any  of  the  above 
named  town   institution.s. 

"At.  these  villages  remained  small 
until  near  the  date  of  the  Revolution, 
there  resulted  two  consequences  to  the 


activities  along  the  hiffhways  of  fee 
town.  Sia.iic  lines  did  not  begin  as 
early  as  .elsewhere  in  Ma.ssarhusetts 
and  then  also  ])Ul)lic  hou.ses  were  less 
numerous  than  in  towns  that  had 
populous  centres.  Then  Dartmoutii 
was  not  located  on  a  cross  country 
thoroughfare,  but  at  the  end  of  many 
connecting  rcKids.  The  only  per.sons 
who  would  patronize  local  .stages  ami 
inns  would  be  tho.se  who  had  come  on 
special  business  from  distant  places. 
This  patronage  before  the  Revolution 
would  not  support  either  line  of  activ- 
ity. So  the  growth  of  the  stage  and 
public  house  came  suddenly  and  to  its 
greatest  dievelopment  not  far  from 
1800  when  the  villages  of  Dartmouth 
had  become  large  and  vigorous  from 
the  establishment  of  the  whaling  in- 
dustry and  greatly  increased  soon  after 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Bedford  and 
Fairhaven  started  in  1760.  Soon  all 
the  other  villages  had  increased  in 
size  because  the  whaling  business  re- 
quired all  the  natural  products  of  the 
soil  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  more 
remote  regions  of  the  town  .  This  in- 
dustry was  suspended  during  the  war, 
but  was  revived  as  soon  as  peace  was 
declared.  In  1787  the  original  town 
was  divided  into  Westport,  Daitmouth 
and   New   Bedford. 

"In  New  Bedford  there  were  four 
villages.  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Acushnet 
and  Long  Plain. 

"In  the  north  section  were  forests 
of  oak  that  were  used  for  building 
ships;  pine  for  spars  and  cedar  for 
whaleboats.  Iron  deposits  were  in 
th>e  swamps  ready  for  manufacture 
into  anchors  and  cables.  Nearly  one 
hundred  wind  and  water  mills  were 
bu.sy  converting  these  raw  materials 
into  merchantable  produces.  Not  only 
the  seaboard  villages  developed,  liut 
every  residential  centre  in  the  interior. 
Here  soon  appeared  one  or  more 
houses  of  puidic  entertainment,  ac- 
cording to  the  size   of  the  village. 

"Bedford  village  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  the  number  of  i)ublic 
houses  established  in  the  vicinity. 
Starting  in  17(iO.  the  first  purchaser  of 
land  from  Joseph  Russell  was  John 
Lowden,  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  ship 
building  yard,  foreca.sting  the  mari- 
time career  of  the  new'  settlement. 
This  brought  .seafaring  men  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  When 
ashore  sailors  were  seeking  convivial 
entertainmen*.  Carriages  and  fast 
horses  were  in  demand  to  reach  the 
secluded  nooks  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Near  and  remote  from  the 
highways  were  taverns  and  road 
houses  whiere  the  observing  public  or 
intruding  polici'  did  not  exercise  criti- 
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cal  suspicions.  Hence  there  were  found 
numerous  places  in  the  suburbs  a  few 
miles  out  with  bowhng  alleys  and 
other  equipments  of  entertainment. 
Much  of  their  patronage  come  from 
men  engaged  in  whaling  in  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven.  In  the  villages  was 
an  occasional  inn  that  supplied  a  more 
quiet   patronage. 

"Concerning  the  public  houses  of 
Bedford  there  is  definite  information. 
The  list  of  men  in  the  court  records 
who  received  licenses  to  sell  liquor  is 
an  important  source.  Then  in  1840 
Henry  H.  Crapo  compiled  interviews 
with  old  men,  one  of  whom  stated  that 
during  the  Revolution  'there  were  only 
three  taverns  in  Bedford,  all  rough 
places  and  not  fit  for  gentlemen.' 
These  can  readily  be  identified. 

"John  Lowden's  house  was  on  the 
west  side  of  Water  street  at  the  head 
of   Commercial. 

"Avery  Parker  had  the  place  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Union  and  Bethel, 
operated   later  as  a   saloon. 

On  the  east  side  of  Water  street  at 
the  foot  of  Spring  street  was  a  tavern 
ke.pt  by  John  Gerrish,  under  the  sign 
of  the  Golden  Ball  for  thirty  years 
previous  to  1800  and  then  changed  to 
the  American  Eagle.  In  1819,  Barney 
Corey  took  the  house  and  displayed 
the  sign  of  the  Swan.  Later  it  was 
kept  by  Thomas  Cole  and  designated 
as  'Cole's  Coffee  House.'  '        ' 

"These  were  the  three  mentioned 
in  Crapo's  compilation. 

"After  the  Revolutionary  war,  Nev/ 
Bedford  became  a  separate  town  and 
the  whaling  business  increased  rapid- 
ly, owing  to  the  removal  of  the  Rotch 
and  Rodman  families  from  Nantucket. 
They  transf-erred  their  great  wealth 
and  established  business  and  founded 
the  whaling  industry  on  the  Acushnet. 
With  this  accession  came  a  natural 
development  of  enlarged  postal  facil- 
ities and  stage  accommodations,  to- 
gether with  improved  public  houses. 
The  advertisements  in  early  newspa- 
pers furnish  an  indication  of  the  ten- 
dency at   this  period. 

"On  the  southeast  corner  of  Union 
street  and  Water  was  a  long  building, 
conducted  as  an  inn  by  several  pro- 
prietors.     1765   Simeon   Nash. 

"In  1799  Joshua  Crocker  displayed 
the  sign  of  the  Swan.  Here  the  stages 
started.  Barney  Corey  was  manager 
in  1810  and  ten  years  later  Henry 
Pinkham  adopted  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Ball.  In  1823  Henry  Cannon 
called  it  the  Washington  hotel  and 
then  the  County  House.  Joseph  B. 
Peabody  was  at  one  time  proprietor. 

"The  brick  homestead  of  William 
Rotch     on     the     northeast     corner     of 


Union  and  South  Second  in  December 
1829,  six  months  after  his  death,  was 
opened  as  a  hotel  by  J.  Webster  and 
later  conducted  by  a  Mrs.  Doubleday. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  hotel, 
but  always  conducted  by  tenants  and 
not   the   owners. 

"In  1806  Col.  Nathaniel  Nelson  start- 
ed a  Coffee  House  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Union  and  Fourth  streets, 
which  later  was  called  the  Eagle  hotel. 
It  was  once  owned  and  operated  in 
the  same  business  by  Ichabod  Clapp 
and  John  Blake  and  known  as  the 
Commercial  Coffee  House  and  City 
hotel.  In  1807  this  was  "the  place  of 
departure  of  the  stage  line  for  Boston 
and  in  1810,  for  the  line  to  Providence. 

"The  bridge  at  Acushnet  is  the  old- 
est public  structure  in  the  town  and 
was  Iniilt  from  fines  collected  from 
the  Indians.  Here  were  imjiortant 
mills  and  the  Congregational  church. 
It  was  a  junction  of  several  highways. 
The  Rhode  Island  way  extended  over 
the  bridge.  The  road  from  Freetown 
terminated  at  this  point  and  several 
from  the  south  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Such  a  centre  would  furnish 
business  to  several  public  houses. 

"On  the  north  side  of  the  road  and 
east  side  of  the  river  was  a  tract  that 
was  occupied  by  a  tavern  from  1731 
by  Nathaniel  Shepard,  Lemuel  Men- 
dell,  Benjamin  Dillingham,  Andrew 
Ritchie  and   Capt.  John  Hawes. 

"On  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
south  side  of  the  road  is  a  tract  of 
several  acres  bounded  east  by  a  brook. 
Daniel  Spooner,  in  1735.  owned  the 
entire  tract  and  had  a  license.  Fol- 
lowing him  John  Crandon,  innholder, 
owned  the  place.  In  1741  through 
some  inadvertence,  no  person  was 
licensed  to  sell  liquor  and  a  petition 
of  fifty  men  was  sent  to  the  general 
court  requesting  that  a  license  be 
granted  to  John  Crandon  as  there  was 
no  place  in  the  village  where  liquor 
was  sold.  This  place  was  conducted 
by  Crandon  and  his  descendants  until 
1810.  when  Amos  Pratt  became  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  inn.  Soon  after 
he  sold  the  land  in  small  lots  and  a 
number  of  buildings  were  built. 

"The  third  east  from  the  river  was 
a  tavern  of  some  notoriety,  but  was 
occupied  by  Capt.  Worth  Pope  in  1810. 
Later  the  other  owners  were  Levi 
Jenny,  Lemuel  Russell  and  James 
Thomas.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  neigh- 
liorhood  when  the  place  was  pur- 
chased by  John  R.  Davis,  who  kept  a 
.store,  but  did  not  sell  liquor.  Other 
men  had  licenses  for  the  house  to  the 
east,   but   none   of   special   prominence. 

"About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north 
of  the  bridge,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
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the  road,  near  the  junction  of  the 
White's  Factory  road  was  a  house 
kept  by  Jabez  Taber.  It  still  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  ancient  wayside 
inn.  In  ISOO  the  house  was  a  gambrel 
roof  and  Jabez  built  an  addition  across 
the  front.  Here  for  forty  years  he 
kept  an  inn.  accumulated  and  lent 
money,  but  his  guests  ceased  to  come 
and  when  he  died  in  1870,  not  much 
of  his  former  property  remained.  The 
retired  position  of  the  house  and  the 
large  elms  in  front,  from  one  of  which 
swung  the  tavern  sign,  must  have 
given  the  famous  Jabez  Taber  tavern 
an  old  time  atmosphere  of  the  colo- 
nial   public    house. 

"A  mile  further  north,  at  the  t^ip 
of  the  hill,  is  the  junction  of  the  rtiad 
to  Rochester,  and  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  great  Pope  farms  that  in  1810 
was  occupied  by  Jonathan  Pope,  who 
had  an  inn.  His  large  house  was 
burned  within  a   few  years. 

"A  short  di.stance  north  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  is  a  farm  owned  in 
1854  by  William  Brownell  and  former- 
ly owned  by  Abner  Vincent  and  then 
by  the  well  know'n  Isaac  Vincent.  The 
latter  in  his  day,  %vas  the  greatest 
dealer  in  land  and  money  lender  in 
that  region.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
unable  to  tell  how  much  or  what 
property  he  owned  without  consulting 
his  papers.  The  stages  changed  horses 
at   his  p'.ace. 

"While  Long  Plain  was  not  .settled 
by  the  Quakers  very  soon,  it  was 
dominated  by  people  of  that  sect,  and 
their  meeting  house  and  school  was 
the  fir.st  in  the  village.  One  line  of 
stages  followed  along  this  road  to 
Boston.  While  a  number  of  men  had 
licenses  probably  for  stores  there  were 
two   that  kept  taverns. 

"On  the  east  side  of  the  road,  half 
a  mile  north  of  Perry  Hill,  was  a  large 
gambrel  roofed  house  that  belonged 
to  Samuel  Sprague,  Esq.,  the  county 
lawyer.  For  fifty  years  he  owned  this 
farm,  and  at  one  time  had  a  license 
to  keep  an  inn,  and  had  a  line  of 
stages  that  ran  from  New  Bedford  to 
Rochester.  He  was  a  money  lender 
and  left  a  comfortable  estate  that  he 
bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  Nathaniel 
S.  Spooner,  Esq.,  lawyer  and  judge, 
who  resided  at  Acushnet. 

"In  the  north  part  of  Long  Plain 
village  is  a  gambrel  roof  house,  known 
as  the  Mason  house,  built  by  Jo.seph 
Cook,  who  once  had  a  license  for  an 
inn.  The  s;ime  house  was  once  occu- 
pied by  Capt.  P^phraim  Simmons,  who 
kept  a  tavern  for  a  short  time.  Not 
being  a  Quaker,  when  the  Friend.s" 
committee  came  from  Providence  to 
establish   an    .'ulvanced   school    in    that 


village  he  stoutly  refused  to  sell  them 
any  of  his  land  and  so  they  al)andoned 
that  location  and  built  the  academy 
in   Providence. 

"The  villages  of  Oxford  and  Fair- 
haven  were  started  in  1760,  a  few 
weeks  after  Bedford.  In  1800,  when 
the  bridge  over  the  Acushnet  was 
opened,  one  Boston  stage  line  arranged 
its  route  over  the  bridge  to  accommo- 
date the  public  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  Oxford  had  only  one  pub- 
lic house.  In  1802  icholas  Taber 
opened  the  house  on  the  .southwest 
corner  of  .Main  street  and  O.xford  and 
from  the  corner  hung  the  si,gn: 
"RISING  SUN  INN.     N.  Taber." 

"For  a  .small  community  it  would 
surpri.se  any  person  to  learn  how  many 
men  in  Fairhaven  had  liquor  licenses. 
Most  of  them  were  store  keepers  and 
their  trade  mu.st  have  been  with  ves- 
.sels  at  the  wharves.  So  far  as  they 
can  be  identified,  there  were  only  two 
hotels. 

In  1800  Charles  Church  opened  an 
inn,  with  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Ball, 
in  the  house  on  the  east  side  of  Water 
street,  midway  between  Centre  and 
W'ashington.  In  the  advertisement  in 
the  New  Bedford  paper,  he  states  as  a 
reason  for  the  venture,  that  for  some 
time  Fairhaven  had  been  destitute  of 
a  place  of  entertainment.  Next  south 
in  1764,  Capt.  Gamabiel  Church  con- 
ducted an  inn.  James  W^ing,  in  1828, 
had  a  hotel  in  the  house  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  street,  next  north  of  cor- 
ner of  Union.  This  continued  in  the 
same  business  under  management  of 
Wing  and  later  of  others  as  a  boarding 
house. 

"William  W.  Crapo,  in  1838.  took  a 
stage  trip  to  Boston  in  Samson's 
coach,  starting  before  daylight  and  at 
the  tavern  on  Assawampset  pond  they 
stopped  for  breakfast  and  to  change 
horses.  They  proceeded  by  way  of 
Bridgewater  and  Randolph,  changing 
horses  at  the  relay  stations  and 
reached  Elm  Street  tavern  in  Boston 
in  the  afternoon. 

"An  incident  occurred  in  a  hotel  in 
Valparaiso  where  were  gathered 
American  whaleship  masters  and  Eng- 
lish naval  oflioers.  When  it  was 
known  that  some  were  from  New  Bed- 
ford, one  English  ofTicer  related  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  1814,  when 
he  was  a  lieutenant  in  an  Engli.sh 
frigate  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  expedition  planned  to  go 
into  a  place  called  New  Bedford  and 
burn  the  town.  They  sailed  into  the 
bay  after  dark  and  were  proceeding 
up  the  river  when  a  startling  noise 
caused  them  to  stop.  It  sounded  liks 
troops    crossing    the    bridge    and    they 
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concluded  that  the  niimbei-  must  have 
amounted  to  several  hundred.  They 
concluded  that  heavy  reinforcements 
had  arrived  and  decided  to  retire  and 
sailed  away  out  of  the  bay  before  day- 
light. 

•'One  of  the  American  captains  said 
he  >-emembered  the  affair.  A  guard 
was  stationed  on  a  neck  stretching 
down  into  the  bay,  called  Sconticut 
Neck,  and  when  the  frigate  was  dis- 
covered, they  began  firing  their  mus- 
kets one  after  another  up  the  neck 
and  when  they  had  given  this  a'.arm, 
the  Boston  stage  from  Fairhaven 
pa.ssed  across  the  bridge  to  New  Bed- 
ford and  very  soon  the  frigate  sailed 
away  and  in  the  morning  had  disap- 
peared. The  rumble  of  the  mail  coach 
over  the  bridge  at  midnight  saved 
New  Bedford  from  a  second  raid." 

Mr.  Haskins  also  read  a  paper  con- 
cerning Sampson's  Tavern.  Both  of 
the  speakers  of  the  afternoon  were 
tendered    lising    votes    of    thanks. 

Before  the  party  boarded  autonio- 
Ibiles  for  the  trip  to  Plymouth,  each 
car  was  equipped  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  summary  of  "What  to  See 
between  New  Bedford  and  Plymouth," 
compiled   by   Mr.   Haskins: 

The  centre  of  the  stage  coach  in- 
terests \n  New  Bedford  in  1800  and 
for  some  t'me  previous  was  the  south 
east  corner  of  Union  and  Water 
streets.  .\ow  wholesale  fruit  store. 
Stages  started   from   there. 

In  Oxford  south  east  corner  Main 
and  O.Kford  streets  opposite  Mr. 
Wilde's  -store;  only  public  house  in 
O.xford.  Opened  1802  by  Nicholas 
Taber-sign  read  "Rising  Sun  Inn — N. 
Taber." 

In  Acushnet,  after  leaving  Parting 
Ways  going  toward  Lunds  Corner.  On 
north  side  of  road — ^between  the  in- 
teresting old  cemetery  and  the 
Methodist  church.  The  old  Sumerton 
House.  1712 — one  of  the  oldest  house? 
in  this  vicinity.  The  large  farm  ad- 
joining; with  house,  owned  for  many 
years  by  Thomas  Hathaway,  great- 
uncle  of  Thomas  Hathaway  of  New- 
Bedford. 

Coming  to  the  river,  south  side  of 
the  river,  Hrst  a  carriage  shop,  then 
modern  house;  then  tavern  building, 
two  front  doors  14,  and   16. 

Daniel  Spooner  17  35;  later  John 
Orandon — 1810    Amos    Pratt. 

For  this  tavern  a  petition  of  fifty 
names  was  sent  to  the  General  Court 
1741 — fpr  a  license  to  sell  liquor. 
There  was  no  place  near  to  properly 
(?)    quench   their  thirst. 

Opijosite  corner,  north  side  of  road 
■ — east  river.  Old  house  side  to  road, 
large  additions  to  rear — 17:!1  Nathan- 
iel    Shephered — Lemuel     Manil — Ben- 


jamin Dillingham — Andrew  Ritchie. 
Captain  .John  Hawes  were  successive 
keepers.  After  ieavmg  Bell  school 
house  corner  in  Lakeville;  at  left,  on 
rising  gr.iund,  quite  a  distance  from 
road:  large  hipped  roof  house — tw'O 
stories — painted  wliite — 1800  taking 
place  of  an  earlier  house  on  same 
location,  built  by  William  Nelson — 
son  of  Sam'l — the  first  settler  in  Lake- 
villc. 

Purchased  about  1855  Captain  John 
Cudworth  retired  sea  captain  from 
New  Bedford.  Grand  children  now  oc- 
cupy  the   house. 

Sidney  Nelson  house — sign  on  tree 
Nelson  Homestead  1714. 

On  this  farm  Captain  Church  of 
Dartmouth  with  40  men  encamped 
one   night  1676 — King  Philip   War. 

Fired  upon  Indians,  not  caring  to 
risk  an  engagement,  retreated  toward 
Acushnet. 

Looking  to  the  left  opposite  side 
of  road,  over  the  open  Held,  after 
leaving  tho  Nelson  homestead  (quite 
a  long  v/ay  over)  are  the  houses  of 
Morgan  Rotch  and  Albion  Brownell, 
They  are  on  the  Higliland  road,  and 
enar  Long  Pond. 

Stream  of  water  connecting  Assa.- 
wampsett  with  Long  Pond.  Small 
boats  can  go  from  one  pond  to  the 
other. 

Captain  Chui'ch's  men  were  first 
fired  upo;i — 1676 — while  crossing  thi.=; 
brook.  No  one  was  struck  by  bullets  of 
the   Indians. 

Foundation  of  Sampson's  Tavern. 
Notice  fine  old  elms  planted  by 
Uriah  Sampson  in  1810.  Hammered 
stone  f.'ont  foundation  and  front 
stepa. 

Around  wooded  point  at  ri.ght  i? 
Betty's  Neck.  Indian  name  of  Betty- 
Assawetough. 

Nelson'^  grove  with  cottages  at  the 
right,   head   of  pond. 

Highland  road — Old  name  Shingle 
street — to  Beech  Woods — Canedys 
corner  to  County  road  and  to  New 
Bedford. 

After  leaving  Highland  road,  across 
an  open  field,  at  the  left,  see  a  round 
hill,  with  flag  pole.  "King  Philip's 
Lookout,"  also  "Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tain." 

From  here  the  Indian  Patuxson  saw 
Sas.samon;  Indian  preacher,  pastor  of 
Church  head  of  Sampson's  cove,  slain 
on  the  ice,  winter  of  1675  under 
o;-ders  of  King  Philip. 

Further  to  the  right  beyond  tho 
Ijookout  mountain  see  a  water  tower. 
The  commencement  of  a  sailor's 
home,  project  given  up.  A  private 
enterprise,   not   a   state  affair. 

Taunton  water  plant.  Assawampsett, 
Long  Pond,  .supplies  the  city  of  Taun- 
ton. 
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On  the  right,  just  lieyonil  walci" 
station  fonce.  opposite  side  of  road, 
on  high  Knoll,  Sassamon'.s  cliurcli  lo- 
cation, later,  same  place. 

Pond  meeting  house — 4th  Baptist 
church  in  Middleboro  completed  in 
1797.    Burned    about    1S70. 

I.akeville  Town  House.  At  the  left, 
foundation  of  King  Philips  Tavern 
formerly  Captain  Amos  Washburn's 
house.  Burned  in  1919. 

Road  past  foundation  old  stage  road 
to  Boston. 

Lakeville  Town  Library  built  iji 
part  from  money  furnisiied  by  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Assaw.ampsett    school    house. 

Road  jiast  Library  and  town  house, 
turnpilve  of  1S07,  straight  past  present 
Lakeville    station    to    Bridgewater. 

On  the  left,  old  house  belonging  to 
Sampson  fi'mily.  Father  of  Horatio 
Samp.son.  A  different  line  from  the 
tavern    Samp.son. 

On  the  right,  second  white  hou.se 
on  high  ground  brother  of  Henry 
Willis  of  New  Bedford.  His  father-in- 
law  was  the  Isaac  Sampson  who 
owned  this  large  tract  of  land.  Keep- 
er of  Sampson's  tavern  "Briggs  & 
S,ami)son"  One  of  the  five  old  men  of 
the  Sampson  family.  Lived  to  be  92. 
died  in  1919. 

On  the  left  line  of  low  buildings, 
some  little  distance  from  the  road: 
the  duck  houses  of  the  duck  farm  of 
Mr.  Conklin,  who  ships  thou.sands  of 
pounds  of  ducks  each  year  to  Boston. 

On  the  left  a  large  French  roofed 
house,  slate  roof,  built  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins formerly  a  shoe  manufacturer 
in  New  Bedford,  later  ow'ned  by  Mr. 
Eldridge  Cushman  at  one  time  on  the 
Governor's  Council,  now  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Conklin  who  owns  the  duck 
fa"ni. 

ITpper  four  corners  south  west  cor- 
ner, Mr.  Higgins  store.  In  1800  larg- 
est store  in  Middleboro  was  on  oppo- 
site cornc.'.  This  was  expected  to  be 
the    future    centre    of    -Middleboro. 

Road  to  the  right,  about  two  miles 
to  pond,  where  Pamautaquash  and 
Watus))at|uin  (father  and  son)  chiefs 
of  the  Xamasket  tribe  of  Indians  had 
their  Wigwam  in  time  of  Massasoit  & 
Kin:?    Philip. 

Chester  Weston,  trustee  and  man- 
ager of  the  g.-eat  Peiree  estate  has  hi.- 
summer   home   on    that   location. 

Road  to  the  left  past  Clear  Pond 
and  to  Old  Rhode  Island  and  Lake- 
ville  station,   and   to   Myricks. 

On  the  right.  near  the  "ITpjjer 
Four,"  so  called,  an  old  hipped  roof 
house,  gr.xndfather  of  Dr.  Paun,  was 
the  old  owner. 

On  left,  Lakeville  San.it.irium.  state 
institution,  for  the  tubercular  pat- 
ients, about  1  0  years  old.  Note  flowers. 


garden    i'*.c.    besides    modern    hi>spilal 
bed?. 

Beyond  sanatarium.  sandy  road 
comes  in  to  Main  road  at  the  left. 
Old  Indian  Trail  from  Mt.  Hope 
came  in  t.ere  and  follows  the  main 
road  tii'-ough  centre  of  Middleboro 
to    Plymouth. 

Masasoit,  King  Philip  and  their 
braves  strode  down  this  road  one  foot 
before  the   other. 

"Court  End"  on  either  side  of  road 
the  Hnest  residence  in  town.  Has  al- 
ways been  a  centre  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture. 

Old  Morton's  house,  a  famous  old 
building  was  in  the  centre  of  road 
when  it  was  straightened.  Unfo.-tun- 
ately  torn   down. 

Business  centre,  High  school.  Town 
hall,  Congregationalist  church  painted 
white.  New  Unitarian  church,  opiio- 
.site  liap'-ist  church,  at  the  rear,  on  oil 
foundation,    new   since   a   Hre. 

After  passing  p.-incipal  corner, 
lianks,  etc.  on  the  left,  hotel  on  the 
right.    Y,    .M.    C.    A. 

On  the  light  long  wooden  buildin.g 
columns  ;n  centre.  Most  unique  build- 
ing in  tov.m.  Store  in  1833.  Colonel 
Peter  Peiree  former  owner,  very  able 
business  man.  Owned  large  tracts  of 
land  and  houses.  Five  sons.  From  this 
store  as  headquarters,  three  genera- 
tions, built  up  a  fortune,  the  bulk  of 
which.  Slid  to  be  between  eight  and 
nine  hunured  thousand  dollars,  was 
given  to  three  trustees  fo.-  the  bene- 
fit of  the  town.  Chester  Weston. 
George  Stetson,  Attorney  George 
Peter  Peiree  requested  his  sons  to 
give  to  the  town  some  of  their  money, 
because  it  came  from  the  town.  The 
last  of  the  Pierce  brothers.  Compiled 
with  his  father's  request  and  left  his 
fortune  *o  the  town  of  Middleboro. 
The   family   is  now  extinct. 

Former  home  of  Peiree  family, 
large  yellow  house  nearly  opposite 
store.  Library  given  by  Mr.  Walter 
Peiree   opposite  store. 

Dr.  Putnanis  church.  Lower  Green 
about  1830.  Fine  old  black  walnut 
pulpit,  square  pews,  with  doors,  Ccm- 
gregation.al    church. 

Parsonage  next  building,  same  side, 
still  used  as  parsonage  as  when  Dr. 
Putnam  and  his  fifteen  children  occu- 
pied  it. 

Opposite  side  of  road,  where  now  is 
a  low  newly  shingled  house,  the  site 
of  the  old  Sproats  Tavern.  Was  an  inn 
for  two  centuries.  Owner  ardent  pat- 
riot in  )  '  Si>  posted  sign,  no  English 
.symp.'ithizer  entertained  here  (some- 
thing to  that  effect.)  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  many  famous  men  slopped 
here. 

Note   No.    1 — 

E.    G.    and    his    brother    II.    A.    Pratt 
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cordi.-iHy  invites  thf  coniDany  to  ex- 
amine the  fine  woiivmanship  of  the 
store,  fine  old  l)lacli  walnut  counters, 
etc.  The  Pratt  Brothers  successors 
to  the  "Peirce  l^oys"  and  formerly  em- 
ployed by  them,  continue  the  business 
under  same  name.  P.  H.  Peirce  & 
Co. 

P.  H.  Peirce  was  the  Colonel  Peter 
Ijefore  mentioned.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Pratt  for  the  information 
concerning  the  Peirce  family  and  busi- 
ness. The  wife  of  the  present  pastor 
cf  Dr.  Putnam's  church  also  would  be 
pleased  to  show  the  interior  of  the 
church  to  the   Pilgrims  of  1921. 

Note  No.  2 — 

Major  Levi  Peirce  founder  of  the 
fortune  and  family,  kept  a  store  at 
Upper  Four  corners  in  1798.  Moved 
to  Middleboro.  kept  a  store  there,  son 
Colonel    Peter,    or    Major    Levi    Peirce 


built  the  Peirce  academy  which  at 
one  time,  under  Professor  Jenks.  had 
400  pupils  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  New  Bedford  boys 
were  educated  here.  The  Peirces 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Bap- 
tist churcn. 

The  "old  Peirce  store"  contained  as 
great  a  variety  of  goods  as  any  de- 
partment store  today.  It  was  almost 
a  joke — what  could  be  found  there, 
A  wager  of  a  silk  hat  was  offered  that 
one  could  not  ask  for  any  article  of 
merchandise  and  be  refused.  The 
bet  was  taken.  A  pulpit  was  called 
for.  It  so  happened  that  a  church 
was  bein.g  torn  down  somewhere  near, 
and  Mr.  Peirce  secured  the  old  pulpit 
and  had  it  stored  on  the  premises. 
Their  old  books  show  that  the  store 
inventory   in    1838    was   $48,000. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PLYMOUTH. 

JULY  II.   1921. 


Tho  nu'mber.s  of  the  Old  DMrtnuunh 
Historical  Society  who  took  the  trip 
to  Plymouth  went  to  the  Antiquarian 
House,  formerly  the  Lothrop  House, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mrs. 
George  R.  Brigg-s.  formerly  Mi.ss  Helen 
Taber.  About  half  past  five  the  com- 
pany rode  around  the  town  center  to 
the  Cemetery  Hill. 

It  was  a  daily  custom  during  the 
summer  to  form  a  procession  to 
liurial  Hill,  where  some  person,  gen- 
erally a  clergyman  delivered  a  dis- 
course compiled  from  extracts  from 
Pilgrim  writings. 

Singing  of  two  hymns  from  the 
original  hymnal  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
a  copy  of  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Lord,   completed   the   exercises. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  usual  program  should  be  followed 
and  that  Herbert  E.  Cushman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society  should  deliver  the  discourse. 
When  the  hour  had  arrived  Mr.  Cush- 
man spoke  as  follows: 

"As  a  m.ark  of  reverence  and  resiiect 
for    those    who    three    hundred    ye.ars 
ago    worshipped    in    this    spot,    let    us 
have  a    few   moments   of  silence." 
*      *      * 

"In  the  course  of  Robert  Cushman's 
short  residence  of  a  month  at  l^Iy- 
mouth  in  IBIil.  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course from  1  Cor.  x.  24.  on  the  sin 
and   danger  of  self  love-" 

He  then  delivered  an  abstract  of  the 
same  sermon,  presumably  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  presented  three  cen- 
turies before.  It  was  a  unique  distinc- 
tion accorded  to  Mr.  Cushman  to  re- 
present his  ancestor  in  this  important 
feature   of   the   great  celebration. 

Pefore  a  company  of  I'ilgrim  des- 
cend.-ints.  dressed  in  the  habiliments 
of  their  ancestors.  Herbert  E.  Cush- 
man stood  on  the  brow  of  Burial  Hill 
in  Plymouth  yesterd.ay  and  read  the 
sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Cushman  near  the  .same  spot  in 
1621.  Behind  him  was  the  monument 
bearing  the  name  of  his  ancestor  of 
nine  generations  past:  before  him  a 
company  dressed  as  those  who  listened 
to  the  identical  sermon  30(1  years 
ago. 

Fifty    members     of     the      Old     Dart- 


mouth Historical  Society  m;uU'  the 
pilgrimage  by  automobile  to  Plymouth 
yesterday  and  took  part  in  the  dail.v 
Pilgrim's  Progress  ceremony  enacted 
in  that  town.  All  wearing  tlie  cos- 
tume of  Pilgrim  days,  they  climbed 
the  hill,  and  were  met  at  the  top, 
as  is  the  custom,  by  Mr.  Cushman. 

The  scene  was  most  imjiressive. 
The  historical  spot,  the  little  band  of 
pilgrims  who  might  have  risen  up 
from  the  graves  on  that  memorial  hill 
and  the  words  of  the  sermon  delivered 
in  impressive  tones,  all  contriliuted  to 
produce  the  atmosphere  of  the  days 
of  the  e.arly  settlers. 

Three  old  hymns  were  sung,  and  a 
short  period  of  silence  preceded  the 
.sermon. 

The  route  from  New  Bedford  was 
over  the  bridge,  out  Huttleston  ave- 
nue, north  on  Adams  street  .and  vi.a 
the  Acushnet  road  to  the  Parting 
Ways  schoolhou.se.  thence  west  to 
Lunds  Corner  and  then  to  tlie  north 
via  the  Quittacas  ponds  and  by 
Sampson's  and  King  Philip's  Tavern, 
to  Middleboro.  Passing  tKrougSi 
Middlelxiro  Four  Corners  the  route 
lay  through  Carver  and  thence  to 
Plymouth,  going  first  to  the  hill  to 
see  the  monument,  thence  to  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  then  up  Leyden 
street  to  the  Unitarian  church. 
While  the  cars  were  i)arked  at  the  foot 
of  Cemetery  hill,  the  party  proceeded 
up  Burial  hill,  and  there  where  the 
Pilgrims  defended  themselves  during 
the  winter  of  1G20  and  where  the 
first  church  was  erected,  the  New 
r^edford  pilgrims  held  a  brief  service. 
President  Cushman  read  a  portion  of 
the  sermon  of  Robert  Cushman  de- 
livered on  this  spot  so  many  years 
ago. 

The  return  was  made  through 
Manomet  via  Sagamore  .and  the  canal. 
The  i>arty  making  u|i  the  pilgrimage 
included:  Mr.  and  ^Trs.  Herbert  E. 
Cushman.  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Smith.  Miss 
Patty  Wilcox.  Miss  Mary  Bradford. 
Harry  B.  Pope,  Miss  Rosamand  Clif- 
ford. Elmore  P.  Haskins.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
.1.  Henry  Smead.  Miss  Helen  B.  Had- 
ley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Bon- 
nev.  Edmund  Wood.  H.  A.  Neyland, 
Miss  Maria  E.  Maxfleld.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William     C.     Parker,     Mrs.     David     B. 
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Ki-mpton.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Price,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Gifford,  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Paul 
C.  Howes,  Dr.  A.  L.  Shockley  and 
Mrs.  Shockley,  Miss  Helen  Watson, 
Mrs.  W^illiam  N.  Swift,  Edward  L. 
Macomber,  Mrs.  Abbott  P.  Smith,  C. 
P.  Ashley,  Miss  Ella  F.  Ivers,  Miss 
Ella  Read,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Tripp,  Miss  Anna  C.  Ricketson.  Mrs. 
Frank  Wood,  Roland  A.  I>eonard,  A. 
B.  Crowell,  Miss  Anna  M.  DeWolf, 
Francis   T.    Hammond. 

President  Cushman  presided  at 
the  meetine;  in  the  Jonathan  Bourne 
Museum  before  the  pilgrimage.  The 
ceremony  which  was  later  witnessed 
in  Plymouth  was  described  in  a  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  William  N.  Swift. 

Sampson's    Tavci'ii. 

By    Elmore    P.    Haskins. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago  liefore  the  Eagle  Tavern,  later 
known  as  Sampson's  Tavern,  opened 
its  hospitable  doors,  there  was  a  hos- 
telry  near   Assawampsett    pond. 

The  name  of  the  proiirietor  was 
Pamantaquash.  chief  of  the  local  tribe 
of  Indians  and  a  favorite  Sachem  of 
Ma.s.sasoit. 

Assawampsett  was  the  Indian  name 
for  "the  place  of  the  white  stone." 

When  Massasoit  went  to  visit  liis 
new  found  friends  at  Plymouth  to 
sign  the  famous  treaty,  he  doubtless 
consulted  with  Pamantaquash,  dined 
on  his  samp,  nokake  and  kippered 
herring. 

After  Massasoit  came  Philip;  after 
Pamantaquash  came  Tuspaquin  in  the 
early  deeds  spelled  Tispiquin,  also 
called    Watuspaquin, 

He  also  entertained  Princesses  and 
kings,  for  one  day  the  Indians  who 
lived  near  King  Philip's  lookout,  and 
what  later  became  known  as  Betty's 
Neck,  and  near  Sampson's  Cove,  were 
bidden  to  a  wedding  feast.  Tuspa- 
quin had  married  into  the  royal  fam- 
ily and  had  chosen  for  his  bride  Prin- 
cess Amie,  daughter  of  Massasoit,  the 
daughter  of  a  king.  With  painted 
faces,  adorned  with  feathers,  beads 
and  wampum  belts,  their  weird  cries 
resounding  through  the  forest  they 
danced  their  wedding  dance  before 
the  wigwam   of  their  chief, 

Fiii'iuUy   to  AMiitcs. 

Massasoit  and  Pamantaquash  were 
kindred  sijirits;  both  were  friendly 
to  the  whites.  I'hilip  and  Tuspaquin, 
their  sons,  were  also  one  in  tempera- 
ment and  in  motive,  but  they  hated 
the  settlers  and  together  planned  their 
extermination.  Tuspaquin  was  a  cruel 
savage  and  was  one  of  Philip's  most 
etfii-ient  chieftains  in  King  Philip's 
war.     He  was  captured,  taken  to   Ply- 


mouth, tried  and  executed.  Tuspa- 
quin pond  and  Squin  brook  perpetuate 
his  name. 

Daniel  Ricketson  writes.  "Our  riA'er 
takes  its  rise  in  a  richly  wooded  dell 
about  ten  miles  from  New  Bedford 
and  for  some  distance  on  its  course  is 
known  by  the  humble  name  of  Squin's 
brook,  so-called  from  Watuspaquin  a 
noted  Sachem  of  the  Nemasket  or 
Middleboro    Indians. 

In  1(173.  Tuspaquin  and  his  son, 
Willi.am,  gave  to  one  John  Sassamon. 
an  Indian,  27  acres  of  land  for  a 
home  lot  at  "Assawampsett  Neck," 
Dec.  23.  1673,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son 
"with  the  consent  of  the  chief  men 
of  Assawampsett"  .gave  to  A.s.sawe- 
tougli,  daughter  of  John  Sassamon,  58 
acres  of  land  ad.iaccnt. 

The  settlers  changed  the  name  "As- 
sawetough"  to  the  English  name 
"Betty."  To  this  day,  the  land  not 
far  from  Sampson's  Tavern  is  known 
as  Betty's  Neck. 

A   Noted    PrCTchcr. 

The  Indian,  John  Sas.samon,  Avas 
the  most  noted  and  eloquent  preacher 
of  his  day.  He  had  studied  at  Har- 
vard and  had  a.ssisted  the  Rev.  .John 
Elliot  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  tongue.  He  had  written  letters 
for  Philip  at  Mt.  Hope  and  was  pastor 
of  the  Indian  church  at  Assawamp- 
sett, at  the  head  of  Sampson's  Cove. 

Philiji  believed  that  Sassamon  was 
informing  the  authorities  at  Plymouth 
of  the  plans  that  he  was  developing 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  Colonists, 
and    ordered    his   destruction. 

One  winter  day  in  1675,  when  Sas- 
samon was  fishing  through  the  ice  in 
Sampson's  Cove,  three  Indians  ap- 
proached him.  We  can  almost  hear 
the  conversation,  with  the  courteous 
replies  of  the  preacher  regarding  his 
success.  We  see  them  count  the 
pickerel  in  the  basket  beside  him.  We 
see  the  stealthy  savage  step  behind 
Sassamon  and  the  foul  blow  that  end- 
ed his  lite.  These  emissaries  of  Philip 
then  concealed  the  body  under  th<>  irv. 
There  was,  however,  an  actual  wit- 
ness to  this  deed,  for  a  friendly  In- 
dian named  Patuckson  saw  the 
tragedy. 

Saw  It   from  Ijookoiit. 

A  little  way  up  Highland  road,  the 
north  boundary  of  the  tavern  land,  is 
a  hill  known  as  King  Philip's  Ijook- 
out.  It  was  from  this  eminence  that 
Patuckson  saw  the  deed,  and  so  testi- 
fied in  the  courts  at  Plymouth.  A 
jury  composed  of  12  whites  and  five 
Indians,  pronounced  the  prisoners 
guilty.  Two  were  hanged;  one  upon 
confession   was   reprieved. 

The   execution  of  these   two   Indians 
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so  cnraKed  I'hilip  Ihnt  ho  boctan  his 
war  of  <'XtiTiiiiiiali()n  :i  ypar  sckimci- 
than   he   had   intt'iuliHl. 

One  other  event  associates  tlie  tav- 
ern with   Kins   I'hilip's  war. 

South  of  the  farm  is  a  small  stream 
of  water  that  eonneets  Assawampsett 
or  (ireat  I'ond  with  I^ong  Pond.  Cap- 
Iain  P.en,iamin  <"hureh.  of  Dartmouth, 
with  his  40  men.  22  of  whom  were 
Indians,  were  fired  upon  at  dusk  one 
niKht.  while  crossing  this  brooU.  They 
chased  their  assailants  into  the  swamp 
where  in  the  gathering  darkm-.ss  the 
Inilians  escaped,  t'aptain  Church  en- 
camped that  night  on  the  farm  of  the 
late  S.vdney  Xelson.  in  front    of  whose 


inhabitants  and  landowners,  "iiroprie- 
lors  of  the  town  of  ^tidilleberry"  at  a 
meeling  in  I'lynioulh.  "agreed  to  make 
such  orders  and  conclusions  as  may 
hopefully  have  a  tendency  unto  the 
laying  a  foundation  of  a  towne  and 
pious  sociei,\'   in   that   t'lace." 

Six  >'ears  before  King  Philip's  W'ai'. 
Middleboro  had  separated  from  the 
town  of  i'l.vmouth  and  in  IGlil)  had 
become    an    independent    township. 

Its  first  town  clerk  was  Williatn 
Hoskins  (now  spelled  Ilaskins).  who 
held  the  otiice  for  24  years.  There 
^vas  a  salary  attached  for  his  record 
i-eads:  •'The  town  hath  agreed  that 
their  Clarke  shall  have  a  load  of  tish 
(herring)    brought    tr)  bis  fiebl   at    I.ak- 


Sampson's  Tavern, 

former  residence  is  the  sign  "Nelson 
Homestead.   1714." 

I-ater  they  were  again  fired  upon  b.v 
the  scouts  of  Tusi)a(iuin,  and,  not  car- 
ing to  risk  an  engagement,  retired  in 
the  night  low'ard  Acushnet. 

To  the  credit  of  the  settlers  of  the 
towns  of  Afiddleboro  and  Taunton, 
be  it  said,  that  because  of  their  hu- 
niani'  treatment  of  the  natives.  King 
Philip  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  should  be  the  last  to  be 
destroyed. 

Ci'iuliially   lletiirnctl. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  during 
which  every  dwelling  and  nearl.v  every 
building  in  Middleboro  had  been  de- 
stioyed.  the  former  settlers  gradual- 
ly returned. 

On  .Iiine   27,    1(177,    IIX   of  the   former 


1798-1911. 

enham,  at  their  charge,  for  his  ser- 
\'ices  th(^  year  iiast  and  so  yearly  as 
long  as  he  remains  their  Clarke  and 
to   be  brought  in   sea.son." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
w.ards  his  dcsccndent,  William  H.as- 
kins  belli  an  important  public  offlco 
in  the  town  of  Middleboro.  having 
first  .served  1  2  ye.ars  as  selectman  and 
having  been  elected  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms  as  a  member  of  the 
l..egislature. 

After  the  destruction  caused  hy 
King  PhiU|)'s  war.  the  towns  to  whose 
foundation  the  (bS  proprietors  looked 
forward  with  so  "ho|)eful  a  tendency" 
grew  slowly.  It  was  120  years  after 
the  proprietors  agreed  "to  make  their 
orders  and  conclusions"  before  the 
tavern,    or   "ordinary"   as   it    wa.s   then 
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called,  was  opened  by  Ellas  Sampson, 
in  179S, 

By  17  70  this  part  of  the  town  h,ad 
inereased  in  population  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  portion,  and  had  a 
large  number  of  substantial  houses 
of  Colonial  type.  By  1800  it  had 
more  inhabitants  than  the  present  cen- 
ter of  the  town  of  Middleboro  had  at 
that  date. 

In  the  diary  of  Miss  Rebecca  Scol- 
lay  we  find: 

"I  remember  my  first  visit  to  where 
is   now  the   villaffe   of   Four   I'orners. 


Uriah  Sampson,    last  of  the   Sampson 
family  innkeepers. 

Not   a    Hoii.sc   There    Tlien. 

"There  was  not  a  house  there  then, 
there  was  several  houses  scattered  on 
the  way  between  there  and  Muttock 
village." 

"Morton  town  was  quite  a  neighbor- 
hood w-ith  a  goodly  number  of  houses. 
There  was  a  tavern  there,  kept  by 
Mr.  Levi  Wood  and  called  Wood's 
Tavern." 

"There  was  also  a  hall  at  the  Mor- 
ton house  where  the  young  used  to 
assemble  and  have  their  dances  and 
winter  pastimes." 

"This  in  1775!  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  enterprising  and  flourishing 
center  of  the  town  was  then  a  densely 


wooded  tract  with  a  tvw  hciuses  at 
Court   End."      f Weston's  History). 

The  Morton  house  was  built  soon 
after  King  Philip's  War  of  167G  and 
torn  down  in  ISILS  when  it  interfered 
witli   the  straightening  of   the   road. 

It  was  not  considered  strong  enough 
to   be   moved   to   a   new   location. 

The  lumber,'  however,  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  houses  on  Cross- 
man  street,  as  was  the  sound  old 
limbers  of  the  Pilgrim  fort  employed 
in  the  building  of  the  Harlow  house, 
still  standing,  in  Plymouth,  on  Sand- 
wich   sti'eet. 

What  a  shrine  this  "venerable  pile" 
would  have  made  for  the  descendants 
of  the  Morton  family,  or  .a  museum 
fiu-  the  town  of  Middleboro,  with  the 
furniture  of  the  period  in  its  ancient 
rooms,  the  C)ld  ornaments'  upon  its 
walls,  and  the  simple  furnishings  in 
the  attic,  which  was  once  occupied  by 
the  slaves  belonging  to  its  earlier  own- 
ers. 

The  Sampsons  were  among  the 
prosperous  men  of  the  colony  from 
its  very  beginning,  Henry  Sampson, 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  was 
assigned  land  in  1623  and  cattle  in 
1627.  He  owned  .a  share  in  the  "sI.k- 
teen  shilling  purchase"  when  nearly  all 
of  the  present  town  of  Lakeville  was 
bought   for   $267. 

Piii'cliajst'il   l)y   Mile. 

■We  buy  land  by  the  rod  and  are  as- 
.sessed  by  the  foot.  Henry  Sampscm 
and  his  associates  purchased  thei.V 
land  by  the  mile. 

In  1669.  with  three  others  he  bought 
a  tract,  one  and  one  half  miles  in 
length  and  one-half  mile  in  breadth, 
this  deed  reads  in  part:  "To  all  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Wee, 
Tispiquin,  alias  Black  Sachem,  and 
William,  Sonne  of  said  Tispiquin,  In- 
dian Sachems,  send  greetings.  We  doe 
acknowledge  ourselves  Jointly  and 
Severally  payed  and  fully  Sattisflde." 

The  line  ran:  "One  and  one-half 
mile  from  ye  sd  Dartmouth  path  into 
the  woods  and  from  ye  said  path  to 
extend  home  to  aforesaid  pond  wch 
pond  is  to  be  the  bounds  of  one  end  of 
sd  land." 

Sproat's  tavern,  which  entertained 
its  guests  for  two  centuries,  and  Put- 
nam's Meeting  House,  nearby,  were 
liuilt  on  the  land  covered  by  this  deed. 

It  contains  the  marks  of  Tispiquin — 
William  his  Sonne — The  Samuel — Dan- 
niell  ye  Indian:  the  mark  of  old 
Harry  ye  Indian,  not  the  first,  nor 
the  last  time  the  Old  Harry  has  made 
his  mark  and  was  signed  by  AVm, 
Crowe.  Possibly  the  William  Crowe 
whose  tablet  is  the  second  oldest  ori- 
ginal  stone   on   burial   hill. 

Al>raham   Sampson,   who   came   over 
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ill     1(i:UI.    was    probalily    a     brntlu'i-    oC 
Henry,   who  caine   in   lfi2(l. 

He  was  surveyor  of  the  Colony  ot 
liigliways.  constable,  freeman  of  tho 
Colony  in  ]«.'i4.  He  had  five  children. 
His  grandson.  Isaac,  wa.s  the  father 
of  11  children.  His  son.  Uriah,  father 
of  Klias.  ^\'ho  opened  the  ta\'ern  in 
1711S,  also  had   11   children. 

Born  Tai'ci'ii  Koeper.s. 

Thi.s  particular  branch  of  the  Sani))- 
son  faniil>'  were  born  ta\'ei-n-keei)ers. 
They    possessed    th;it    happy    conibina- 


ers:  to  neishborhood  gossip  over  their 
liipes  and  cider;  and  to  seeing  freiiuent 
copies  of  Boston  and  New  Bedford 
papers. 

The  soldiers  in  the  neighborhood 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  comparing 
experiences  in  the  late  war;  for  the 
War  of  the  Revfdution  had  ended  but 
seven  years  before.  Some  had  been 
in  Captain  Washburn's  company  of 
eight  officers  and  49  men.  who  en- 
listed from  this  section  of  the  town 
tor  the  relief  of  Xew  Bedford  when, 
in   Septf'inber.   177S,   it   w;is  in\:ided  by 


Charlotte  and  Melinda  Mitchell  in  front  of  their  house  on  Betty's  Neci;. 


tion  of  genial,  attractive  personality 
combined  with  business  ability  that 
makes    the    tavern-keeiier    a    success. 

Their  inn  was  not  only  popular,  but 
its  fine  re|iutation  reflected  the  high 
character   of  its   proprietors. 

The  oiiening  was  an  event  m  the 
neighborhood.  The  stage  coaches  had 
commenced  to  run  daily  lietween  iVew 
Bedford  and  Boston  the  y.^ar  befoi*e. 
The  new  ]'(md  church  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  This  new  venture 
was  an  added  stimulus  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  growing  section  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Sampson's  friends  and 
neighbors  looked  forward  to  the  long 
winter  evenings  with  games  of  check- 


Ihe  British  and  its  shipping  and  many 
of  its  buildings  were  burned. 

An  Old  Advertisement. 

There  is  an  old  advertisement  which 
reads:  "New  Bedford  stage  sets  off 
from  Waltons  and  Gales.  Bloomfleld 
Bane.  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days at  4  A.  M..  and  arrives  at  New 
Bedford  at  4  P.  M.;  leaves  New  Bed- 
ford. Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
at  !)  A.  M.  and  arrives  in  Boston  at 
4   P.  M." 

Mr.  Abraham  Russell's  daily  line  ot 
coaches  ran  ui^on  the  same  scheduled 
time,  except  that  they  left  New  Bed- 
ford at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
instead  of  5  A.  M. 
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Tlip  staKcs  wdulil  anivr  at  '■Sanip- 
son's"  in  time  for  a  substantial  breaU- 
fast:  returning  they  would  reach  the 
tavern  about  noon  time.  The  dis- 
tance from  Xew  Bedford  to  Samp- 
son's tavern  was  14  miles;  52  to  Bos- 
ton. The  fare  was  three  dollars  each 
way. 

It  was  on  these  coaches  that  the  lirst 
four-horse  hitch  ever  seen  in  Xew 
Bedford  was  used.  Mrs.  Kus.sell  had 
seen  such  a  team  in  Philadelphia,  her 
native  place,  and  the  harnesses  were 
made  under  her  -supervision,  (llicket- 
son's    History). 

These  were  the  days  ot  small  things, 
there  were  but  4.3(11  inhabitants  in 
.\ew  Bedford  in  ISOll.  But  our  popu- 
lation ^I'adually  increiised;  th»_'re  w.as 
more     and     mure    travel     between     the 


ore"  obtained  from   the  swamps  in   tli.' 
town. 


Sampson's  was  always  a  spDrtsman's 
tavern.  Daniel  Webster  was  an  oc- 
casional suest  and  fished  on  As.sa- 
wanip.sett  pond.  There  were  plenty  of 
fish  in  the  pond  and  i>lenty  of  f,'ame 
in  the  wiiods.  Fox  hunters.  bird 
hunters.  rabliil  liuntirs  ;;atbcied 
there. 

In  the  cool  autumn  evenings  through 
the  smoke  of  the  corn  cob  pipes,  we 
can  see  the  tired  hunting  dogs 
stretched  out  before  the  fireplace:  we 
see  the  mugs  ot  cider  in  a  row  upon 
the  hearth.  The  number  of  (|uail  atid 
rabliits.  the  result  of  the  day's  sport, 
is  coufited  over.  After  the  mugs  of 
mulled      ciiler  .are   emfitied.    the    perch 


Old  Pierce  Store. 


two  cities,  fiot  only  by  public  stage  but       and 
by    private    conveyafices. 

The  fitie  locaticm  of  this  tavern  over- 
looking the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  State;  ifs  broad  expanse 
fringed  wilh  forest  trees,  the  whit" 
cliffs  gleaming  it)  the  sunlight  on  the 
farther  shore,  formed  a  pi(-ture  that 
delighted  its  patrons.  It  was  first 
known  as  the  Kagle  Tavern,  and  an 
iron  eagle,  still  preserved;  was  fasf- 
enetl  to  an  i-lm  free  in  front  of  the 
inn,  Thi.s  may  have  been  made  from 
iron  taken  from  the  ore  bed  in  the 
pond,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from 
flu'  shore,  in  front  of  the  present 
Taunton  pumping  stJition.  It  is  rec- 
orded that  .500  tons  of  ore  a  year  wen- 
lifted  by  tongs  into  boats  later  to  be 
carted  to  iron  furna<es  in  Middle- 
horo  and  adjoining  towns.  This  ore 
was    superior    in    (luality    to    the    "bog 


pickerel  caught  during  the  day 
increase  greatly  in  size,  and  some- 
\\'h;it  in  number.  One  trememlous  fish 
the  lai'gcst  in  the  pond,  was  hooked 
but  got  .-iway!  11  was  evei-  thus  since 
llic  riieiiioi-\-  of  m.-in  runneth  not  baci; 
thereto. 

In  I  SOT,  a  road  was  ojiened  whiih 
insured  the  success  of  the  tavern  for 
niori'  th.an  a  half  a  <-efitur,\'.  It  was 
the  Turnpike  from  Xew  Bedford  to 
Boston.  This  was  built  in  i)art  by 
,1  corporation  and  ran  north  from 
the  Bakeville  town  hou.se  nearly  ifi 
a  straight  line  to  Bridgewater.  Ihen 
through  .Miington  and  Weymoulh  to 
I'.osfon.  It  r.in  south  of  the  town 
house  past  the  ta\'ern  nearl>'  straight 
to  the  Uochester  line.  Uoail  history 
reveals  that  wa.ges  were  low  in  .Mid- 
dleboro    in    ISOT. 
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Ten    Cents    an    Hour. 

"The  town  meeting  voted  to  allow 
for  a  man  10  cents,  a  yoke  of  oxen 
10  cents  per  hour  for  all  work  clone 
on  the  highways  and  bridges  before 
the  first  day  of  July  next. — after  tliat 
period   seven   cents   per  hour." 

We  fancy  that  Mr.  Sampson,  with 
a  vision  of  iirospei'ous  days  before  him 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  turn- 
Ijike  with  a  dinner,  given  to  his  friends 
and  neighliors  and  some  of  the  offi- 
cials and  stockholders  of  tlie  cor- 
poration. 

Among  tlTe  guests  were  General 
Ephraim  Ward,  whose  former  home, 
still  standing,  had  its  walls  covered 
in  part  with  two  and  a  half  inch  oak 
plank,  to  form  a  garrison  house 
against  attacks  from  the  Indians,  and. 
later,  adorned  with  panels  from  the 
celebrated  "Oliver  Hall."  burned  by 
the  patriots  of  Middleboro.  Nov.  7, 
17 78.  because  Judge  Oliver,  its  owner 
their  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
citizen  used  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  King. 

Captain  Amos  Washburn.  who 
owned  the  Washburn  house,  which 
later  became  known  as  King  Philip's 
Tavern,  was  invited:  also  Major  Levi 
Peirce,  to  wliom  was  due  more  than  to 
any  other  citizen  the  choice  of  tlie  lo- 
cation and  the  early  development  of 
the  present  center  of  the  town  of 
Middleboro.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Peirce  Academy,  celebrated  as  having 
had  at  one  time  more  tlian  400  i)upils 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

He.  with  his  brother.  Colonel  I'eter 
H.  Peirce.  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
fortune  by  which  their  town  receive." 
the  income  of  a  legacy  of  more  than 
a  half  million  and  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  a  library  for  which  a  hundred 
thousand    dollars    was    given. 

The  Pastor  Was  There. 

In  early  days  in  order  to  obtain  a 
license,  a  tavern  must  be  located  near 
a  meeting  house.  Elder  Bbeniezer 
Briggs,  pastor  of  the  Pond  Meeting 
House  of  course,  was  there.  These 
were  among  the  guests  of  honor  who 
.sat   above    the   salt. 

We  see  the  Canedys,  coming  from 
Canedy's  Corner,  "Beach  Woods." 
They  also  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Their  father  was  a  famous 
tighter.  He  was  made  captain  for 
holding  a  fort  against  superior  num- 
bers in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
His  epitaph  reads  in  part: 
"Silent    the    warrior    lies:    he   shall    no 

more 
Scoui'ge  the  wild   natives  on  the  east- 
ern  shore." 

\,in    Simon    was    looking    after    the 


horses.  He  also  was  a  llevolutionary 
soldier.  A  simple  granite  shaft  rec- 
ords the  fact  that  he  was  "the  la.st 
male  of  the  native  Indians  of  Mid- 
dleboro." 

The  Montgomerys,  the  McCullys,  the 
Pickenses,  the  Strobridgea.  the  Mc 
Cumbers,  and  many  more  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  town  were  pres- 
ent. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat's  tavern. 
Middleboro,  may  have  sent  flowers  to 
adorn  the  tables  of  his  new  competi- 
tor,  but   it   is   not   a   matter   of  record. 

We  can  sec  the  tables  lo.aded  with 
fish  caught  by  the  Indians  on  Betty's 
Xeck.  the  venison  from  Plymouth 
woods,  the  i|uail  and  i>artridges.  with 
wild  cranlierries  for  .sauce.  The 
bread  was  made  from  white  wlieat 
used  only  on  festive  occasions,  or  when 
the  minister  was  coming  to  tea.  and 
there    was    plenty    of    apple    butter. 

The  president  of  the  turnpike  com- 
Iiany  was  curiously  examining  the  In- 
dian relics  in  the  little  cupboards 
l>uilt  into  the  walls,  when  Mr.  Samp- 
son came  down  from  the  attic  with 
bottles,  contents  unknown,  taken  from 
a  secret  closet,  covered  by  a  slide, 
and  opened  by  touching  a  secret  spring. 

(In  later  alterations  these  cup- 
lioards  and  the  closet  were  preserved 
and  remained  as  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal structure). 

There  was  plenty  of  cider,  for  in 
17S1.  2.144  barrels  were  recorded  as 
having  been  made  in  the  town.  To 
add  to  the  supply  of  drinkables  there 
were  l.S  "distil  houses"  in  operation. 

The  light  of  the  candles  from  the 
.sconces  on  the  walls  shone  down  upon 
the  ruddy  faces  of  the  farmers,  who. 
in  their  homespun  best,  with  keen 
appetites,  joined  with  the  officials  of 
the  road  in  drinking  to  the  long  life 
of  the  host,  the  success  of  the  turn- 
pike venture  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
Eagle  Tavern. 

With  the  opening  of  this  new  road, 
the  patronage  of  the  tavern  gradually 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  sev- 
eral additions  were  made  to  the  ori- 
ginal structure. 

The  first  building  was  the  central 
portion,  and  was  later  extended  to  the 
south  and  to  the  rear.  In  183.'5  the 
large  north  part  was  added.  When 
completed  it  had  two  dining  rooms, 
which,  together,  would  seat  100  guests. 
There  was  a  summer  and  a  winter 
kitchen.  The  lower  floor  of  the  last 
addition  was  used  to  entertain  large 
parties  .and  fin-  dancing.  In  the  sec- 
ond story  were  nine  tine  sleeping 
rooms. 

There  were  three  barns  on  the 
premises;  one  on  the  sliore  side  of 
the  road  contained  stalls  for  30  liorses. 

Besides     the     daily     stage,     at       one 
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ru'i-iutl  seven  liassase  wagons  each 
week.  transportiiiK  merchandise  be- 
tween  the   two    eitics.    stopped    here. 

What  stories  the  stage  drivers  told, 
in  the  bar  room  and  in  the  t)arn  for 
.TO  horses:  Of  August  svins  lieating 
down  upon  the  roof  of  the  coach,  of 
tile  dusty,  weary  passen.gers  within,  of 
the  thirsty,  sweating  horses  straining 
to  reach  the  tavern  at  the  breakfast 
hour.  They  told  of  winter.v  winds 
sweeping  ai'ross  the  pond,  of  be- 
numbed hands  and  aching  feet:  of 
snow-blocked  roads,  when  the  only 
approach  to  the  tavern  was  on  the 
ice  at  the  edge  of  the  pond;  of  the  sad 
day  when  the  coa<h  broke  through 
and  the  driver  and  a  iiasscnger  were 
di-owned. 

A  liri^litci'  .^idc. 

There  was  a  bi-ighter  side  to  their 
story,  for  they  told  of  the  cordial  daily 
greetings  of  Elias,  Elias.  .Jr.,  Charles, 
or  Uriah,  jiroprietors  through  r>4  years. 
They  spoke  of  the  pleasant  da.vs  in 
May.  or  in  the  bright  September 
weather,  when  they  could  hear  their 
l)assengers  chattering  ple;i.sanlly  to- 
gether; making  new  friends,  discuss- 
ing the  news  of  the  day  with  their  fel- 
low travelers,  as  -so  graphically  de- 
scribed to  us  by  William  W.  Crapo. 
With  a  favored  i)assen8er  beside,  him 
on  his  seat,  the  long  road  shortened 
and  the  driver's  task  lost  its  sense 
of   labor. 

The  baggage  wagon  hor.ses  could 
liave  told  the  story;  for  tlietu  no  trot- 
ting smartly  to  the  tavern  door  for 
a  quick  exchiinge  of  horses,  but  of 
pulling  heavy  loads  over  the  long 
.sandy  roads,  urged  on  by  cruel  whips 
and  harsh  words,  with  only  an  occas- 
ional rest  in  the  comiortable  stalls  of 
the   tavern   barns. 

These  were  the  days  when  the  tav- 
ern was  full  of  guests.  New  Bedford 
was  seeing  prosperous  whaling  days 
and  S.unpson's  was  the  scene  of  nany 
a  frolic.  The  husking  bees  an.l  the 
(lUilting  bees  of  the  earlier  times  gave 
way  to  dancing  and  wedding  fea.sts, 
tlieie  Were  skating  and  sleighing 
parties.  Instead  oi  the  beads  and 
wampum  bells,  and  the  wedding  dance 
in  the  open  air  before  the  wigwams 
of  the  Indians;  these  dances,  the  men 
in  broadcloth  coats,  the  ladies  in 
gowns  of  silk,  ornamental  with  beads 
and  rings  of  gold,  Iast<-d  the  long 
nights  through,  dancing  the  vvaxencd 
floor,  to  the  music  of  violins. 

A  former  bell  bo.v  tells  of  hurry- 
ing up  the  stairs,  carrying  refresh- 
ments to  the  guests,  when  one  of  the 
row  of  bells  in  the  bar  room  rang; 
of  setting  pins  in  the  liowling  alley 
and  of  sti'Piiing  nimbly  aside  when 
they  all    went    ^-rashiiig   down    l.iefore   a 


well  directed  ball;  of  the  da\s  when 
the  ciri'iis  halted  there,  the  circu.-' 
men.  the  trained  animals  and  tlu- 
horses,  filling  the  tavern  ;fnd  lianis. 
to  the  iirofit  of  the  tavern-kee|)er  and 
to   the   delight    of  .-ill   the   boys  around. 

Ilowiiig  by  Moonlighl. 

There  was  rowing  by  moonlight  on 
the  pond;  s.-iiling  parties  were  in 
vogue.  To  row  over  and  see  the  In- 
diiins  on  the  Indian  shore  was  a  never- 
fjiiling  entertainment  for  the  tavern 
guests.  The  Indians  would  sell  their 
brooms  and  ornamental  baskets: 
dressed  in  native  costumes  they 
would  show  their  treasures  and  their 
ornaments  and  boast  of  their  ances- 
try. 

When  till'  la\ern  was  first  openeil 
there  were  1  .S  families,  with  about  4'J 
persons,  in  all,  on  Betty's  Xeek.  They 
raised  corn  and  rye.  The  women  wen.! 
employed  as  domestic  servantes,  the 
men  worked  on  the  farms.  They  were 
employees,  friends,  and  neighbors  of 
Sampson's  for  two  generations. 

There  were  Squins  and  Felixes  on 
Bettys  Xeck:  Squins  for  the  grand- 
son of  the  Tuspaquin  who  ■■issisted 
in  the  murder  of  Sassamon,  the 
lireacher,  married  Sas.samon's  grand- 
daughter. There  were  Felixes,  for 
before  his  death  Sassamon  had  given 
a  deeil  of  his  2  7  .-icre  home  lot  to  his 
son-in-law.  Felix,  and  in  IfiVif  Cov- 
ernor  Winslow  at  Plymouth  confirmed 
the  title. 

.About  ,30  years  ago  Zervia  Mitchell, 
and  her  two  daughters,  ('harlotte  ,aml 
Alelind.-i,  came  to  occufiy  the  four 
acres,  all  that  remain  of  the  S5  acres, 
gifts  of  Watusiiaiiuin. 

Melinda's  Indian  n.-ime  was  Tewec- 
leema.  In  full  Indian  costume,  ac- 
cimijianied  by  her  mother,  she  would 
occasionally  come  to  New  Bedford  and 
sell  her  baskets  on  Purchase  and 
T'nion   streets. 

lill-st  DesociidaiK  of  .Massasiiit, 

Three  hundred  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  Charlotte  Mitchell 
the  last  descendant  of  Mas.sasoit  liv- 
ing on  Assawampsett  Neck  rehearses 
Indian  tradition  and  Indian  lore  to 
her  visitors,  and  afijiears  at  historic 
.and  other  functions  in  MiddleboJ-o 
to  show  adults  and  children  how  In- 
dian women  appeared  when  her  an- 
cestors roamed  the  forests,  paddled 
their  canoes  on  Assawampsett  ])ond 
and  owned  their  town. 

The  land  on  which  Sampson's  Tavern 
once  stood  was  sold  by  Thomas  Fos- 
ter to  I'riah  Samiison  by  deed  dated 
July  ,S.  17t>,S.  The  road  on  which 
l^riali  Sam]>s<m  lived  was  first  known 
as  Aldeii  Hill.  .John  Aldeii  owni-d  land 
here      in      lii7;i.    also      nanictl      Sliingle 
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sln-<-l.  I'cir  il  passe. I  .1  sllin^l.■  lluU 
Iiili-r  iMllcd  Shiicklcy  Hill,  ri-ii.i  nuil 
liv  tin-  town.  Highland   road. 

Thirty  J»-ears  after  his  father  pur- 
rhased  this  tract  of  land,  his  son. 
Ellas,  luiilt  the  building,  and  opened 
a  tavern.  ]7!IS.  Elias  senior,  continued 
as  its  keeper  for  2  3  years  his  son, 
Elia.s.  junior,  succeeded  him.  followed 
liy  his  brothers.  Charles  and  Uriah. 

After  remaining  in  the  family  for 
more  than  50  years,  the  business  was 
sold  to  Ijcvi  Newcomb,  Jr.,  in  lS.j:i. 
He  was  followed  by  Abner  Barrows; 
then  by  Isaac  Sampson  and  Samuel 
Briggs.  under  the  name  of  Briggs  ;!nd 
Sampson;  later  by  Samuel  Briggs;  ;'.nd 
Henry  fi.  Carpenter. 

The   taxern   was  closed   in   lS(i!l. 

Henry  (!.  Carpenter  sold  it  to  Jo- 
sephine Perry,  wife  of  Eben  Perry  of 
.Xi-w  Bedford,  by  deed  dated  June  28, 
ISTO.  It  was  used  as  a  summer  home 
by  Eben  Perry  and  his  son,  Arthur  E. 
Perry,  attorney,  for  nearly  40  years. 
The  city  ot  Taunton  obtained  title 
Sept.  8,  l!ill,  the  land  being  a  part 
of  the  water  shed  from  which  that 
city  obtains  water,  the  buildings  were 
removed. 

Hail    \i\i(l    i;c<  olkclions. 

(>ne  of  the  later  proprietors  who 
was  i)2  years  old  in  l',ii:i,  had  vivid 
recollections  of  watching  the  stage 
coach'  unloading  its  ))assengers  and 
seeing  them  hurrying  to  the  ample 
dining  rooms  of  the  inn.  In  1848  he 
had  heard  the  whistle  of  an  engine 
;ind  listened  to  its  warning  bell.  He 
had  heard  the  rumble  of  the  railroad 
train  e;irrying  the  tavern  guests  swift- 
ly ;nul  eoiiifortably  to  Boston  town. 

He  had  watched  the  business  grad- 
ually decline.  He  may  have  seen  the 
e(^ach  horses  slacken  their  traces  for 
the    last    time    before   the   tayern   steps. 


.inil     llie     dri\er     with     his     louK     whiii 
eiiiiie  down  from  his  lofty  seat. 

The  coaches  and  the  baggage 
wagons  with  which  the  leaders  and 
the  pole  horses  struggled  for  50  long 
years  in  sunshine  and  in  rain  disap- 
peared forever  from  the  old  stage 
road. 

New  Bedford  peovile  have  always 
been  interested  in  Sampson's  Tavern 
and  in  the  country  surrounding  it. 
About  1855  Ca))tain  John  Cend worth 
purchased  the  Nelson  homestead  for 
a  permanent  residence.  Mayor  Botch 
built  a  substantial  residence  near 
Highland  road.  Mrs.  William  Cook 
for  years  had  a  residence  there.  Many 
of  our  citizens  have  owned  cottages 
and  siient  their  summer  near  Assa- 
wampsctt   pond. 

Today,  only  the  foundations  of  the 
tavern  remain.  Standing  upon  them, 
the  .same  broad,  beautiful  view  is 
before  us  that  delighted  Sassamon. 
the  Indian  scholar:  the  same  outlook 
that  in  1G76  was  scanned  by  King 
Philip  from  his  lofty  hill,  and.  at  an 
earlier  day.  by  Massasoit  and  Paman- 
taquash. 

And  now,  around  the  point  to  the 
right,  a  lone  Indian  woman,  descend- 
ant of  Massasoit.  dreams  of  the  age 
when  her  ancestors  heard  the  Great 
Spirit  calling  them  in  the  rustling 
leaves  and  in  the  moving  wind-swept 
waters  that  since  the  lieginning  of  her 
race   had    laved   her   shore. 


The  writer  is  indelited  for  much  of 
the  material  cimtained  in  this  paper 
to  the  --History  of  the  Town  of  Middle- 
boro,"  by  Thomas  Weston,  of  the  Suf- 
folk Bar:  and  to  Mr.  Chester  Weston 
of  Middleboro,  whose  summer  home 
is  on  the  land  where  Tuspaquin  had 
his  wigwam  and  who  is  an  authority 
on    local    and    Indian    history. 
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THE  ARNOLD  MANSION 
AND  ITS  TRADITIONS 


BY    ZKPHANI.VH    \V.    PF.ASK. 


Not  unmindiul  of  the  tact  tluit  the 
VVamsutta  Club  introduced  the  aanie 
of  baseball  to  this  neighborhood,  there 
Is  reason  to  say  that  the  greatest  pub- 
lic service  the  Wamsutta  Club  has 
performed  is  in  taking  over  and  pre- 
serving as  a  clubhouse  the  mansion 
of  the  late  James  Arnold  along  vvii.- 
a  part  of  the  park  which  suriounded 
his  home. 

The  present  generation  has  slight 
conception  of  the  place  this  mansion 
and  the  gardens  on  the  estate  held  in 
this  community  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury during  which  period  it  was  the 
home  of  Mr.  Arnold.  James  Arnold 
died  in  1868.  James  B.  Congdon,  the 
author  of  the  city's  charter,  who  re- 
corded with  singular  patience  tht 
most  varied  incidents  of  his  lifetime, 
;,ome  of  whose  manuscripts  enrich  the 
archives  of  the  Free  Public  Library, 
wrote  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Arnold. 
And  this  was  the  concluding  para- 
graph  of  his  eulogy: 

"That  beautiful  residence,  so  long 
the  home  of  all  that  can  dignify  and 
elevate  humanity — the  source  from 
which  for  half  a  century  there  has 
flowed  a  bounty  which  in  its  influence 
wa.s  not  confined  to  the  children  f 
want,  is  now  without  a  tenant.  It 
cannot  long  remain  so.  The  lights  of 
that  beautiful  home  will,  we  hope. 
Boon  be  rekindled  and  wo  feel  an  as- 
surance which  amounts  to  conviction, 
that  the  future  of  our  city,  as  has 
been  the  past,  will  be  blessed  by  the 
enlightened  and  beneficent  influences 
which  will  flow  from  that  spot  so 
long  consecrated  to  an  active,  wide- 
spread and  enlightened  hospitality 
and    benevolence." 

Rev.  William  J.  Pnttor  preached  in 
1868    a    discourse    in    the       Unitarian 


church  to  tl.r  memory  of  Jamc-^ 
Arnold.  He,  too,  stressed  the  thought 
that  "a  home  the  mo.st  crnspicuous 
among  all  our  homes  for  culture,  for 
hospitality,  for  charity,  is  utterly 
emptied  and  exists  no  more."  His 
peroration  was  an  aspiration  that  the 
place  which  knew  James  Arnold  and 
would  now  know  him  no  more, 
might  once  again  be  radiant.  This 
was  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Pot- 
ter's  .sermon: 

"That  dwelling  will  soon  bo  closed. 
The  lire  "'ill  go  out  on  the  hearth. 
No  light  will  shine  from  the  windows. 
The  doors  will  open  to  no  appeal  of 
woe.  Through  the  long  winter  it  wih 
stand  cold,  dark,  desolate  shroude.1 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  But  is 
this  the  end?  No,  no,  dear  friends. 
Not  more  surely  shall  the  springtime 
follow  this  winter;  not  more  surely 
shall  the  dark,  sere  cemetoiy  be 
beautiful  again  with  green  grass  and 
red  roses;  not  more  surely  sna.l  th..' 
trees  bud  and  the  birds  sing  again 
around  that  dwelling,  than  that  lite 
shall  come  out  of  this  death.  Our 
memories  even  now  people  that  man- 
sion with  precious  forms  of  grace  and 
intelligence  and  chari*.y,  and  from  its 
silence  come  voices  that  will  forever 
plead  with  us  for  truer  living.  And 
if  we  will  listen  to  these  voices  .and 
learn  well  the  lessons  that  they  bea>- 
to  us,  it  cannot  be  but  that  all  our 
hearts  will  be  richer  with  holier 
aspirations  and  the  doors  of  all  our 
homes  be  set  a  little  more  ajar  to 
the  hospitality,  the  culture,  the 
charity,  and  to  the  living  and  work- 
ing faith,  which  have  given  that  home 
its  fame  and  made  it  a  blessed  power 
for  good  in  our  city  forever.  So  shall 
the    virtues    of    the    buried    household 


not  only  still  live  on  in  the  heaven:^, 
but  be  i-eborn  in  us  who  still  stav 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  darkened 
house  shall  become  radiant  with  the 
life  and  immortality  that  have  gone 
out  from  it,  to  be  brought  to  light 
again   in    living   character." 

These  two  quotations  convey  in 
some  measure  the  place  which  the 
Arnold  house  filled  in  this  community 
and  must  impress  the  present  mem- 
bership of  this  club  with  the  heritage 
which  comes  in  the  possession  of  this 
property  and  the  responsiblity  which 
the  leaders  of  an  ancient  day  adjured 
us  to  administer  in  the  spirit  of  its 
great  traditions. 

The  Wamsutta  Club  includes  in  its 
membership  many  of  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  were  the  founders  of 
the  city — who  have  familiarity  with 
the  history  and  the  names  identified 
with  it.  But  this  is  a  changing  world 
and  when  we  departed  from  th;. 
brave  industry  which  absorbed  the 
fathers,  and  developed  the  manufac- 
turing of  cotton,  it  brought  many  new 
people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
early  chapters  of  a  wonderful  story, 
who  may  not  understand  the  rever- 
ence of  the  natives  for  the  particular 
piece  of  real  estate  the  club  has  ac- 
quired. 

The  .story  takes  us  back  to  the  day 
when  Xew  Bedford  was  a  town  of 
stately  mansions,  a  place  of  simplicity 
and  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
place  of  such  beauty  and  distinction 
that  its  fame  in  that  age  is 
established  in  literature.  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  captivated  and 
Herman  Melville  wrote  "Nowhere 
America  will  you  find  more  patrician 
like  houses,  parks  and  wardens  more 
opulent,  than  in  New  Bedford."  In 
the  early  years  of  its  history  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  struggled 
for  mere  existence  and  there  were  few 
pretentious  houses  outside  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  earHe.st  settlements 
in  Virginia.  We  inherited  ardent 
love  for  beautiful  surroundings, 
but  in  a  new  world  it  was  re- 
quired that  we  should  use  our  re- 
sources of  enterprise  and  energy  to 
subdue  and  improve  its  vast  territory, 
and  we  had  no  leisure  to  cultivate  th'- 


taste  for  fine  dwellings  and  landscape 
embellishment.  But  in  the  older 
parts  oi  the  country  as  wealth  ac- 
cumulated and  socieiy  became  more 
fixed  in  character,  it  became  possible 
for  mtn  of  taste  to  indulge  their 
fancies  for  the  elegancies  of  life.  This 
possibiliiy  came  reiati^Jely  early  to 
.New  Jisafora.  Through  the  whaling 
industry.  New  Bedford  grew  to  b'o 
the  wealthiest  city  per  capita  in  the 
country.  Ihe  examples  of  classic 
architecture,  which  gave  New  Bedford 
its  fame,  were  produced  in  tlie  period 
following  the  war  of  1812.  This 
period  of  mansion  building  continued 
until  ISoO.  Since  that  time  we  have 
been  engaged  in  tearing  down  thess 
impressive  homes,  cutting  the  estates 
into  house  lots  tor  bungalows  and 
apartment  house  monstrosities.  In 
sc  far  as  architecture  is  con 
cerned  we  have  lost  the  immortal  part 
of  ourselves.  A  tew  of  the  many 
mansions  have  been  spared  and  are 
the   show   places    of   the   city. 

James  Arndld  was  not  a  native  of 
New  Bedford.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Providence,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  came  to  this  city  to  en- 
ter the  office  of  William  Rotch,  and 
married  Surah  Rotch,  the  daughter  of 
William  Rotch,  Jr.  The  Rotches  and 
Rodmans  not  only  developed  the  busi- 
ness of  whaling  but  they  built  one 
great  mansion  after  another.  Joseph 
Rotch  came  here  from  Nantucket  in 
1765  realizing  this  city  was  more 
eligible  and  advantageous  for  whaling 
than  Nantucket.  He  built  a  mansion 
on  Rotch's  Hill,  Water  street,  which 
the  British  burned  in  the  Revolution. 
Then  he  built  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Union  and  Bethel  streets.  Wil- 
liam Rotch,  his  son,  built  in  1795  the 
mansion  at  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Second  streets,  later  an  inn,  the  Man- 
sion House,  which  fell  into  disrepute. 
The  walls  are  standing,  but  it  is  sub- 
merged by  a  fringe  of  small  shops. 
Great  men  were  guests  here.  Count 
Rochambeau  Liancourt  and  General 
Lincoln  of  Revolutionary  memory 
who  received  the  .sword  of  Cornwalli.s 
and  led  him  out  as  hi.s  prisoner  at 
Yorktown.      William    Rotch,   Jr.,    buiK 


a  mansion  at  the  southwest  corner  oL 
William  and  Water  streets.  His 
daughter,  who  \v,^s  James  Arnold's 
wife,  gave  this  house  to  the  Port  So- 
ciety in  ISiil,  and  it  was  moved  to 
Johnny  Cake  Hill  where  it  is  still 
used  as  the  Mariners'  Home.  Wil- 
liam Rotch,  Jr.,  also  built  the  house 
on  the  east  side  of  County  street, 
between  Madison  and  ChiM-ry  streets, 
noiv  occupied  by  Miss  Jones.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  finest  wooden  dwell- 
ing in  the  city.  He  built  other  man- 
sions for  his  sons,  which  have  been 
demolished.  The  Rotches  did  a  great 
deal  for  New  Bedford.  William 
Rotch,  Senior,  was  was  the  greatest 
financier  of  the  family  had  a  fine  com- 
l.rehonsion  of  civil  and  political  ques- 
tions and  possessed  public  spirit.  The 
notches  built  the  tirst  Fairhaven 
bridge,  founded  bunk.s.  established  the 
market  place  and  built  a  rope  walk 
and  schools.  Joseph  Rotch  estab- 
lished a  ship  building  plant  where  the 
warehouse  of  the  New  Bedford  Ware- 
house Company  on  Front  street  is 
located.  Under  a  clump  of  button- 
wood  tree.s  he  built  the  Dartmouth, 
one  of  the  ships  boarded  in  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party.  It  was  one  of  the 
.ships  of  the  Rotches,  the  Bedford, 
which  was  the  first  vessel  to  fly  the 
American  flag  in  British  waters.  The 
credit  for  much  that  New  Bedford 
was  and  is  was  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  Rotches.  Governor  Lincoln 
visited  this  city  in  1S25  accompanied 
by  Josiah  Quincy  who  recorded  in  his 
journal:  "The  governor's  reception, 
the  courtesy  of  the  selectmen,  thi 
magnificent  hospitalities  of  the 
.Rotches  and  Rodmans,  my  space 
compels  me  to  omit.  On(>  won?, 
however,  of  the  picture  presented  by 
the  venerable  William  Rotch,  ninety- 
three  years  of  age,  standing  between 
his  .son  and  his  grandson,  the  elder 
gentlemen  being  in  theii-  Quaker 
dresses  and  the  youngest  in  the  fash- 
ionable costume  of  the  day.  'You  will 
never  see  a  more  ideal  representatiou 
of  extreme  age,  middle  life,  and  vig- 
orous maturity  than  is  given  by  these 
three  handsome  and  intelligent  men,' 
said  Governor  Lincoln  to  me  as  wo 
left  the  house."      "Up  to  this  date,   at 


least,"    wrote    -Mr.    Quin<y    late    in    life, 
"his    prediction    has    been    verified." 

The  Rotches  became  landed  pro- 
prietors. William  Rotch  acciuired  the 
Abraham  Russell  farm  whicn  extend- 
ed from  County  street  west  to  what 
is  now  Rockdale  avenue.  Mr.  Arnold 
had  lived  in  a  house  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Water  and  Madisoi. 
streets,  then  Bush  street,  opposite  the 
plant  of  the  New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edi- 
son Light  Co.  The  old  house  was 
demolished  a  number  of  years  ago. 
The  time  had  come  when  Mr.  Ar- 
nold could  indulge  his  spacious  am- 
bitions to  create  a  great  estate.  Ho 
bought  from  Mr.  Rotch  that  part  of 
the  Russell  farm  north  of  ArnolJ 
street.  It  fronted  on  County  street. 
The  region  was  covered  with  great 
elms  and  flowering  lindens.  The 
west  part  of  the  estate  included  some 
swamp   land  and  was  wooded  in  part. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  a  lover  of  trees  and 
gardens  and  it  was  his  plan  to  create 
a  manor  house  after  the  English  type 
He  had  yearned  for  the  opportunit.v 
this  possession  afforded  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth  and  adorn  his  prop- 
erty, to  gratify  what  Lord  Bacon  has 
said  is  "the  purest  of  hunun  pleas- 
ures, the  planting  of  a  garden."  One 
writer  puts  it  that  as  the  Hi-st  man 
was  shut  out  from  the  Garden,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  no  alloy  was 
mi.Ked  with  his  happiness,  the  desiro 
to  return  to  it  seems  to  be  implanted 
by  nature,  more  or  less  .strongly,  in 
every  heart.  Mr.  Arnold  was  in  a 
position  where  the  creation  of  a  grea; 
estate  was  a  resource  of  agreeable 
nature  and  he  held,  likewise,  the  am- 
bition to  improve  the  taste  and  add 
loveliness  to  the   neighborhood. 

We  may  very  well  be  interested  in 
learning  something  of  the  career  of 
James  Arnold  as  a  successful  mer- 
chant of  an  early  day  who  achieved 
in  his  time  the  title  of  "First  Citizen." 
In  early  life  he  gave  direction  to  an 
intellect  subtle  and  vigorous  beyond 
the  average,  by  studying  intensively, 
cla.ssical  literature,  and  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  authors  is  said  to  have  been 
unusual.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Old    Dialectic    Society    and    a    forcible 


speaker,  while  his  comprehensive 
gifts  of  scholarsliip  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  tlie  debates.  He  was  a 
careful  and  conservative  merchant. 
He  was  not  of  the  type  of  Jo.^epn 
Grinnell,  who  started  enterprises,  or 
of  Jonathan  Bonrne  or  Edward  C. 
Jones,  who  were  venturesome.  Bu'. 
in  his  association  with  William  Rotch, 
Jr.,  he  became  a  merchant  prince  or 
wide  and  unsullied  reputation.  Hi 
ligured  but  little  in  public  life,  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  active  in 
town  meeting-s  and  was  for  a  time  .i 
member  of  the  governor's  council  ia 
the  administration  of  George  N. 
Briggs.  At  the  time  of  the  schism 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  related  in 
the  diary  of  Joseph  R.  Anthony, 
printed  in  the  Mercury  awhile  ago, 
ilr,  Arnold  left  th3  Friends  society 
and  joined  the  Unitarian  church.  In 
his  earlier  business  life  it  comes  to 
us  by  tradition  that  he  was  a  severe 
and  exacting  man  in  his  dealing-s 
with  those  subordinate  to  him  in  hiS 
employ,  and  that  by  reason  of  his 
wealth  and  position  and  his  distinc- 
tive and  impassioned  personality,  he 
assumed  a  position  which  seemed  au- 
tocratic. But  life's  discipline  altered 
him  and  we  will  see  that  he  grew  iii 
the  graces,  his  hous3  becoming  ai. 
institution  of  the  city  for  the  distri- 
bution of  practical  benevolence.  He 
"put  on  righteousness,"  "became  a 
father  to  the  poor — and  the  blessing 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came 
ii|i(jn    liim." 

This  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  influence  of  the  woman  who  was 
his  wife,  Sarah  Rotch,  a  woman  of 
rare  personal  and  mental  gifts.  She 
assembled  about  her  every  variety  of 
character  and  culture  and  the  hos- 
pitality dispensed  in  the  home  which 
we  are  regarding  was  famed  widely. 
Her  personal  appearance  is  described 
as  impressive.  William  J.  Potter 
dwelt  upon  it  in  a  discourse  to  her 
memory.  A  certain  power  of  charac- 
ter, he  says,  inhered  in  her  very  per- 
son and  went  out  from  it  silently, 
commanding  respect — her  whole  form 
was  radiant,  transparent  with  it.  Mr. 
Potter    emphasized    it    in    a    way    that 


compels  those  who  recall  his  restraint 
to  realize  her  individuality  was  un- 
usual. Behind  the  largeness  of  soul 
was  an  inward  personality.  This  per- 
sonality was  underneath  all  natural 
gifts  and  social  culture.  It  was 
strong  personal  culture  spiritualized. 
"And  so,"  said  IVIr.  Potter,  "we  bowed 
before  her  because  we  could  not  help 
it.  No  one,  I  venture  to  say,  ever 
came  before  her  who  did  not  feel  this 
power  of  her  person.  Her  guests  felt 
it  and  lingered  beyond  the  appointed 
hour.  Those  who  visited  her  for 
sympathy,  for  charity  or  on  matters 
of  business,  felt  it  and  went  away  en- 
nobled by  their  homage.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  felt  it,  and  won- 
dered as  she  passed.  Wanton  crowds 
fe'.t  it  and  were  hushed  instinctively 
to  silence  it  her  presence  chanced 
among  them."  There  was  no  appar- 
ent consciousness  of  precedence  on 
her  part,  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
others.  The  position  was  given  her 
in.stinctively  because  you  felt  it  to  be 
hers  and  given  without  the  shadow 
of  envy."  This  is  what  Mr.  Potter 
.said  of  her.  Mr.  Potter  was  not  an 
easily  susceptible  man  and  it  may  be 
conceived  she  was  an  extraordinary 
woman. 

Mr.  Arnold  built  his  mansion  in  the 
year  1S21.  The  date  seems  to  be 
fixed  by  Edward  Denham,  a  New  Bed- 
ford historian  whose  persistence  in 
establishing  an  exact  date  will  inter- 
est you.  Dudley  Davenport,  a  house - 
Wright,  was  the  contractor  and  he 
sub-contracted  with  Charles  M. 
Pierce  for  the  masonwork.  James 
Wheaton,  a  journeyman  mason,  told 
Mr.  Denham's  father  that  while  he 
was  at  work  on  the  house,  one  after- 
noon, toward  night,  he  "turned  the 
arch"  over  the  front  entrance  of  the 
house.  Immediately  after  the  day's 
worlc  he  drove  over  to  Rehoboth  and 
married  Lydia  Pearce,  coming  back 
to  New  Bedford  that  night.  In  or- 
der to  get  the  date  Mr.  Denham  wrot.» 
the  town  clerk  of  Rehoboth  for  the 
date  of  the  marriage  and  found  it  to 
be  May  20,  1821.  Mr.  Arnold  built 
additions  to  the  hou;ie  from  time  to 
time   thereafter. 
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"Poised  and  in  Georgian  amplitude  of 

line 
Grandly      the   house      rose    from   its 

plot  of  grass. 
As      might      some      kindly,      red-faced 

Kiju.re  and  fine 
Stand    at     his   gate     and     watch    his 

tenants  pass." 
One  of  my  diversions  for  a  numbei 
of  years  has  been  the  quest  tor  a 
picture  of  the  house  as  it  was  in 
James  Arnold's  day.  Members  of  the 
Rotch  family  and  others  had  sought 
for  it.  I  have  been  through  many  col- 
lections of  old  photographic  plate.s 
without  success.  It  is  to  Mr.  Den- 
ham  that  I  owe  a  clue  which  led  to 
the  successful  ending  of  the  pursuit. 
Mr.  Denham  recalled  that  Mr.  Arnold 
employed  on  his  estate  a  man  named 
Calvin  Edson  Bacon  and  that  Mr 
Bacon  had  a  daughter  who  died  sev- 
eral ye.irs  ago.  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  Den- 
ham said,  had  a  painting  of  the 
house.  It  was  painted  by  a 
house  painter,  and  while  not  a  work 
of  art  was  correct  in  detail.  A  num- 
ber of  Miss  Bacon's  relatives  were  in- 
terviewed, but  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  picture.  At  length,  however, 
I  found  it,  in  the  possession  of  a 
niece  of  Miss  Bacon's,  Mrs.  Franklyn 
C.  Ross,  of  Cottage  street,  who  per- 
mitted me  to  have  it  photographed. 
Mrs.  Ross  proposes  to  make  later  dis- 
position of  the  painting  by  giving  U 
to  the  Wamsutta  Club  where  it  will 
be  a  treasured  acquisition  enshrined 
with  the  silver  balls  and  bats,  trophies 
of  the  early  achievements  of  the 
Wamsutta   Club. 

The  original  mansion  was  of  brick, 
two  stories  high.  Mrs.  Francis  M. 
Stone,  a  daughter  of  the  late  William 
J.  Rotch,  who  became  owner  of  the 
estate  at  a  later  period,  furnishe.s 
a  few  details  from  recollections 
of  childhood  visits.  In  the  south 
wing  was  a  room  called  "the 
cabinet."  surrounded  with  mahogany 
cases  filled  with  shells,  "a  rather  dark 
and  awesome  room,"  as  Mrs.  Stone 
remembers.  In  a  room  on  the  north 
side  was  an  office  and  large  store 
closets.  On  a  long  table  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  were  heaped  grapes 
from  the  hot  houses,  ready  to  be  sent 


to  friends  (Jr  in\-alids  who  would  ap- 
preciate them  especially,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  recalls  the  delicious  scent  of 
the  fruit  which  always  filled  tho 
room. 

In  the  parlors  were  carved  mantels, 
which,  with  many  of  the  ornamenl.s 
of  the  house,  were  brought  from 
Europe  in  the  late  50's.  The  carpets 
were  woven  in  England,  with  patterns 
designed  to  fit  the  rooms.  Some  of 
these  carpets  are  still  in  use,  indicat- 
ing the  quality.  At  the  end  of  the 
dining  room  was  a  portrait  of  Georg.? 
VV'ashington,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
hall   of  the   Union   for  Good   Works. 

There  were  finer  mansions  than  that 
of  Mr.  Arnold's.  It  was  the  gardens 
to  which  he  devoted  his  chief  atten- 
tion and  creative  talent.  The  tract 
which  Mr.  Arnold  developed  ran  from 
County  street  on  the  east  to  Cottage 
street  on  the  west,  from  Arnold  street 
on  the  south  to  Union  street  on  the 
north,  and  embraced  about  eleven 
acres.  The  garden  was  surroundea 
by  a  wall  of  stone,  eleven  feet  in 
height,  with  a  gate  or  doorway  open- 
ing on  Arnold  street.  Inside  the  wall 
were  two  graperies  and  a  greenhouse. 
There  was  a  parterre  with  flower  beds 
in  fancy  pattern,  with  borders  of  bo.": 
after  the  fashion  of  all  the  old-fash- 
ioned gardens  hereabouts.  A  fruit 
garden  extended  along  the  west  side 
of  the  present  Orchard  street.  Mr. 
Arnold  held  the  theory  that  peach 
trees  should  be  trained  on  trellises 
and  the  branches  ran  on  the  higli 
wall  and  on  the  ground.  One  of  th-! 
attractions  of  the  garden  was  a  grotto, 
removed  but  a  few  years  ago,  al- 
though the  surroundings  which  gave 
it  charm  had  long  vanished.  In  the 
roof  of  the  grotto.  which  was  of 
plaster,  Mrs.  Ai'nold.  with  her  owii 
hands,  created  a  mo.saic  of  shells 
which  gave  it  unique  character.  The 
floor  was  paved  in  stone  and  there 
were  rustic  chairs  and  tables.  It  wa.^ 
so  concealed  by  foliage  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  locate  and  it  was  a  diver- 
sion of  the  young  visitors  to  discover 
It.  The  gardener's  cottage  on  Arnold 
street  was  covered  with  climbing 
roses  and  entered  from  a  doorway 
in   the   wall. 
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There  was  also  a  maz'  reprodurin,,' 
the  design  ol  the  famous  maze  at 
Hampton  Court  in  England. 

Tliere  were  majestic  trees  on  tlie 
grounds.  Near  the  entrance  on 
County  street  was  a  great  oak.  "Jove's 
own  tree,  Full  in  the  midst  of  hi.-, 
own  strength  he  stands,  Stretchiny 
his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands.' 
This  tree  stood  on  a  green  bank,  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that  it  was  a 
mound  beneath  which  were  the  bones 
of  Indian  de.id.  When  the  villagers 
walked  County  road  in  summer,  thi-; 
mound  was  a  resting  place.  The  tree 
was  so  conspicuous  that  it  became  a 
rendezvous  for  the  militia.  The  calls 
for  May-training  day  ordered  the 
troops  to  assemble  at  the  big  tree  on 
the  Arnold  estate,  and  it  was  a  back- 
ground tor  the  martial  spectacl--. 
wherein  General  James  D.  Thomp- 
son and  Colonel  Henry  H.  Crapo  on 
horseback   were  illustrious  features. 

This  garden  held  national  fame.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  works  of  A.  J. 
Downing  on  landscape  gardening  and 
ruial  architecture,  published  in  18.52, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following 
reference: 

■'In  the  environs  of  New  Bedford 
are  m.any  be.autiful  residences. 
Among  these  we  desire  particularly  to 
notice  the  residence  of  James  Arnold, 
Esq.  There  is  scarcely  a  small  place 
in  New  England  where  the  pleasure 
grounds  are  so  full  of  variety,  and 
in  such  perfect  order  and  keeping,  as 
at  this  charming  spot,  and  its  wind- 
ing walks  open  bits  of  lawn,  shrubs 
and  plants  grouped  on  turf,  shady 
bowers,  and  rustic  seats,  all  most 
agreeably  combined,  render  this  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  suhur 
ban   seat." 

New  Bedford  at  this  period  was  "a 
haunt  of  ancient  Peace  "  On  the 
hillside  streets  and  hilltop  were  the 
homes  of  the  rich.  County  "road" 
came  to  have  a  national  reputation 
for  beauty. 

"There  were  broad-bosomed  trees  thai 
sp.aced   the  way. 
Solemnly      bowing      to    the   sentien 
wind; 


Flagstones   were   set    in   orderly   array. 
Over      the   earth,      which   still    their 

borders  lined 
There    was    a    cultured    quiet,    and    an 

ease. 
Soft  as  the  shadowed  pools  in  silent 

How. 
Flooding      the      roadway      with      eacll 

changing   brteze. 
Movement      was      made,    but    gently 

done — and  slow." 
County  road  was  a  historic  road  up 
which  one  September  afternoon  in 
1775  four  thousand  British  regulars, 
landed  from  a  British  fleet,  marched 
on  their  way  to  burn  the  town.  It 
was  along  this  road  equestrian  parties 
in  the  old  days,  farmers  with  three- 
cornered  hats,  breeches  and  all  that, 
men  in  the  dress  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  carrying  behind  their  sad- 
dles leathern  bags  containing  lug- 
gage, and  pleasure  riders,  as  well, 
journeyed.  William  W.  Crapo  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  the  name 
County  "road"  had  been  maintained. 
We  may,  however,  be  grateful  that 
this  fustian  generation  designated  it 
as  County  "street"  and  did  not  prank 
the  designation  with  the  high-sound- 
ing  title   of   "avenue"    or   "boulevard. 

The  mansions  along  this  street  have 
been  said  to  have  suggested  "aloof- 
ness," as  well  as  tradition.  It  was 
rather  strange  that  at  a  period  when 
caste  was  somewhat  observed,  Mr. 
Arnold  decided  to  throw  open  his 
gardens  to  public  enjoyment.  The 
opportunities  for  recreation  were  re- 
stricted. There  were  no  motors  or 
trolley  cars,  or  public  parks,  or 
country  clubs,  or  pl.aygrounds,  or  mo- 
tion picture  houses  to  beguile.  Rela- 
tively few  people  kept  a  horse  and 
there  were  few  places  to  go.  The  op- 
portunity to  visit  "Arnold's  Garden" 
was  appreciated  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noons nil  the  town  might  be  found 
enjoying  Mr.  Arnold's  hospitality. 
William  W.  Crapo.  to  whom  descend- 
ed the  title  once  held  by  Mr.  Arnold 
of  "First  Citizen  "  tells  us  his  father 
used  to  take  him  to  the  garden  on 
Sunday  afternoons  .and  he  remembers 
hearing  Mr.  Arnold  expand  upon  his 
theory  of  running  peach  trees  oii 
trellises.      Whenever      outsiders    came 
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to  the  town  there  were  three  diver- 
sions which  were  the  .standard  i)ro- 
gamnie  of  entertaining  the  stranger 
within  our  gates.  The  visitors  were 
taken  to  drive  around  the  "Point 
road,  "  around  the  Head  of  the  River 
— Acushnet  avenue  being  lined  with 
Sine  estates — and  they  were  taken  lo 
"Arnold's  Garden."  Many  were  not 
in  a  position  to  take  thi'ir  gue.sts  to 
drive,  but  no  one  mis-sed  a  visit  lo 
■'Arnold's  Garden."  Maypole  dances 
were  held  by  the  villagers  on  the 
lawn.  They  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  opening  choruses  of  comic  operas. 
But  this  was  the  period  when  the  lit- 
tle girl  bade  her  mother  "wake  and 
call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother 
dear,  for  I'm  to  be  Queen  ot  the  May. 
mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May." 
One  year  Alice  Warwick  Slocum  wa.i 
crowned  Queen  ot  the  May  at  one  of 
the  festivals  on  the  Arnold  estate. 
Later  she  renounced  the  throne  and 
became  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  Arnolds  entertained  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  a  guest  in  1.835  and  again 
in  184.'!.  In  the  diaries  ot  the 
Adamses  we  find  evidjnce  that  the 
beauty  ot  Xew  Bedford  at  this  time 
was  not  a  provincial  notion.  The 
Adamses  were  impressed  with  what 
Mr.  Adams  described  as  the  "fine 
palace  houses."  "We  took  tea,  spent 
the  evening  and  supped  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  had  a  large  party  of  gen- 
tlemen to  meet  us,"  wrote  Mr.  Adams 
"We  saw  Mr.  Arnold'::  fine  garden 
und  two  greenhouses."  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  who  accompanied  his 
father,  wrote  in  his  diary:  "New 
Bedford  is  an  offshoot  from  Nan- 
tucket, and  more  thriving  than  he 
original  .stem.  Both  equally  depenl 
upon  the  whaling  b  isiness,  which  is 
now  carried  on  to  an  extent  far  too 
great  for  permanent  succe.ss.  The 
fortunes  suddenly  made  at  this  plac  > 
have  poured  themselves  out  upon  th^ 
surface,  in  the  shape  of  houses  an-.l 
grounds.  We  were  taken  to  see  the 
street,  which  h.as  lately  risen  like 
magic,  and  which  presents  more  noble 
lookin.g  mansions  than  any  other  in 
the  country.      Mr.  Arnold  took  us  over 


hi.s  gar-Jen,  which  has  been  laid  out 
with  much  taste.  The  presence  ot  c. 
lemale  ot  taste  is  perceptible  in  it. 
Having  gone  through  it,  we  were  ush- 
ered into  the  house,  and  found  Mrs. 
Arnold,  her  daughter,  and  his  sister, 
to  w-hom  we  were  introduced.  Mr.s. 
Arnold  too  is  a  lady  as  there  are  not 
many.  A  considerable  number  ot 
gentlemen  came  in  during  the  eve- 
ning, but  circumstances  made  it 
wearisome  to  me.  After  a  beautiful 
fruit  collation  I  hurried  home  before 
the  rest  of  the  party."  The  Adamse;. 
were  never  quite  satisfied  anywhere, 
so  the  circumstances  which  made  the 
evening  wearisome  to  the  younger  Mr. 
Adams  is  characteristic.  Later  on, 
-Mr.  Adams  wrote:  "After  breakfast 
we  were  visited  by  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. Mr.  William  Rotch  among  oth- 
ers— an  old  Quaker  gentleman  of  76, 
but  fine  looking,  and  very  solid.  He 
is  the  father  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  all 
the  present  family.  His  grandfather 
moved  from  Nantucket  in  1769  and 
founded  the  fortunes  ot  the  town.  I 
like  this.  There  is  something  re- 
spectable in  it."  Of  the  second  visit 
John  Quincy  Adams  wrote:  "And 
our  third  visit  was  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnold,  in  the  same  house  where  we 
met  .in  evening  party  in  September. 
1835.  The  year  after  which  they 
went  to  Kurope,  and  travelled  three 
years.  Their  house  was  then  grace- 
ful and  comfortable,  and  furnished 
with  elegance.  ,and  at  great  cost.  It 
is  now  embellished  with  many  articles 
of  exquisite  luxury  from  Italy,  so  that 
it  is  like  a  second  princely  palace. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs. 
Arnold  received  and  treated  us  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers  aiirt  ot  fruits — 
grapes,    pears  and    peaches." 

The  Arnold  mansion  was  the  centre 
of  the  social  gaiety  of  the  town.  The 
most  famous  event  which  occurred  in 
the  Arnold  mansion  was  a  costume 
party  given  in  1856.  James  B.  Cong- 
don  wrote  a  poem  for  the  occasion, 
acting  as  "Chorus"  to  introduce  the 
celebrities.  This  manuscript  is  now 
In  my  possession.  A  loose  leaf  set,^ 
forth  that  the  party  "was  socially  and 
locally  considered  the  event  of  the 
century,   several   of  the  characters  be- 
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ing  representative  of  persons  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  country's 
liistory."  Tlie  opening  verses  by  Mi 
Congdon  liave  tire  rhythm,  if  not  the 
quality  o£  old  Omar,  of  whom  ou 
poet  had  never  heard.  Having  m 
mind  the  stately  mansion  and  its  tra- 
ditions we  can  picture  the  splendor  of 
the  aristocratic  assemVjly  in  the  great 
salon  and  Mr.  Congdon  chanting  his 
opening   chorus: 

DEDICATORY     SO.-^^N'BT. 
1     roved    delighted,   all   around      vvert 

seen 
Nature's    rich    treasures,    culled     with 

choicest  care. 
All    graceful   forms,    all    brilliant    hues 

v/ere    there. 
And  golden  fruit  relieved  with  bright 

est  green. 
Mingling    harmonious;    'twas   a    lovel> 

scene, 
A     picture       bright       with     ilr  am-like 

beauty   rare. 
When     the     full     heart     unquestioning 

claims    its    .share. 
And      Taste      its      homage      pays      at 

Beauty's  sheen. 
The   forms   of  grace,   the   fruitage   and 

the  flower 
Sent   forth   a  gentle  unalloyed   delight, 
Owning   the    presence    of   that    plastie, 

power 
Which      moulds      rude      nature      into 

visions   bright: 
Of  tastes  refined  and   generous   hearts 

the  dower; 
Speaking    of    lofty    aims    and    wealth 

bestowed    aright. 

THE  OPENING. 
The   calm   and   quiet  midnight   hour   is 

near. 
And   solemn   thoughts   attendant   train 

appear. 
Awed      and   subdued      the      chastened 

spirit  knows 
A    deep    contentment,    a    profound    re- 
pose. 
Now    falling    sweetly    on     the    willing 

ear. 
Music's   rich    strain    from    yonder    hall 

I  hear. 
Gilding    the     current     of     my     sterner 

thought 
With  brighter  hues  by  teeming  Fancv 

wrought. 


The  first  living  picture  was  that  ot 
"Quaker,  Soldier,  Priest,"  which  wa.= 
a.=sumed  by  Edward  Livingston  Baker. 
'  He  had  provided  a  monk  s  cowl  and 
cord,  as  well  as  a  red  coat  and  cha- 
peau,"  writes  Mr.  Congdon,  "and  ex- 
hibited himself  to  me  in  both.  I  felt 
warranted  in  writing  the  three  charac 
ters  in  the  person  of  my  highly  re- 
spected friend."  "Pink  versus  Drab" 
was  represented  by  Miss  Mary  Tall- 
man,  Mr.  Congdon  writes.  "Miss  Tall- 
man's  costume  I  have  found  wonder- 
fully suggestive.  Her  dress  was  di- 
vided longitudinally  into  two  parts, 
one  the  'pink'  of  the  fashion,  the 
other  the  demure  drab  of  the  Quaker- 
ess. This  two-sided  plan  was  carried 
out  even  to  the  coiffure." 

In  verses  touching  upon  saint  and 
sinner,  Mr.  Congdon  recalled  a  rever- 
end group,  "that  noble  pair  the  hon- 
ored sire  and  son.  Whose  lives  wer  > 
bright  with  daily  duty  done,"  and  to 
other  personages.  In  his  notes  Mr. 
Congdon  explams  the  identity  of 
those  he  had  in  mind.  "Willinm 
Rotch,  William  Rotch,  Jr.  Elisha 
Thornton  and  James  Davis,"  he 
writes,  "occupied  the  high  scat  in  the 
old  Friends'  meeting  house  at  one 
time.  They  were  objects  of  deep 
veneration,  more  than  any  other  I 
ever  looked  upon.  Elisha  Thornton 
and  James  Davis  were  preachers  am. 
the  ablest  that  ever  belonged  to  this 
meeting.  I  was  never  weary,  al- 
though very  young,  when  these  goon 
men  were  speaking.  The  term, 
'chant-like.'  will  be  perfectly  under- 
stood in  its  application  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Friend  Thornton  by  all  who 
ever  heard   him." 

After   urging   the   young    woman    in 
the  pink  and  the  drab  to  reflect  upo.'i 
folly    and    religion,    Mr.    Congdon     in 
augurates  the  pageant: 
Farewell,   dear  lady,   I  have  kept  thee 

long. 
Listening  Impatient  to  an  idle  song. 
Now  through  the  brilliant  groups  pur- 
sue thy  wnv 
Ora\e   with    th"  "^^Hs-^   with    Mirth   an'j 
n'olly    .gny. 

And  ATisR  T.nllman  dernrts  from  th  = 
stage    to    Vie    followed    by    Mr-^.    Joseph 
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Ricket.son  as  "The  l^ilgriiu."  Then 
tame  JMiss  Kate  Howland  as  ihe  Chuu 
oi:  the  Regiment.  Mr.  L'onmlon  was 
a  quiet  Qualcer  and  presumably  un- 
■aciiuainted  with  stage  characters,  llie 
note  uniler  the  title  in  Mr.  Congdon  s 
writing  is  quaint. 

"The  Child  of  the  Regiment,"  Mr. 
Congdon  writes  naively,  "is,  I  believe, 
an  operatic  character,  a  favorite  oni 
of  Jenny  Lind."  Mrs.  Leander  A. 
Plummer  was  Undine,  which  Mr. 
Congdon  explains  is  a  Jewish  terni 
meaning  water  sprite.  Miss  Clifford, 
the  daughter  of  Governor  Clifford, 
was  the  Vivandiere,  Mr.  Congdon 
elucidates  again.  "The  term  'Vivan- 
diere'," he  writes,  "is  used  to  desig- 
nate an  attendant  upon  a  Frencli 
army.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  French  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea." Charles  S.  Randall,  who  wa'S 
later  a  congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict, impersonated  "The  Gentleman 
of  the  Revolution."  In  his  notes  up- 
on this  character,  made  in  1856,  Mr. 
Congdon  wrote:  "1  trust  that  it  is 
not  to  the  field  of  conflict  and  blood 
that  the  true-hearted  are  now  sum- 
moned. But  in  some  form  the  bat- 
tle of  freedom  is  yet  to  be  fought. 
Slavery  is  marshalling  its  forces.  Let 
not  the  sons  of  freedom  be  found 
recreant."  (Jn  F'eb.  22,  1S69,  M.-. 
Congdon  added  this  entry:  "The  lines 
above,  written  in  March,  ISSB,  now 
read   like  a   prophecy." 

Mr.  Congdon  adds  a  few  pages  of 
notes  In  which  he  states  that  "there 
were  those  present  who,  in  the  past, 
had  in  costume,  conduct  and  con- 
versation, held  closely  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers" It  can  be  imagined  that  Mr. 
Congdon  conceived  he  devised  a.  dar- 
ing diversion  with  the  dualistic  cos- 
tume of  pink  and  drab  In  which  one 
of  the  belles  of  the  town  was  garbed 
— his  vivandiere  and  his  characters 
from  the  opera  and  the  stage.  Mr. 
Congdon  h.id  no  conception  of  the 
audacity  of  the  costume  of  show  girls 
In    the    "Follies"   and    "p'rolics." 

Mr.  Congdon  could  not  let  the  so- 
ciety   of    New    Bedford    Indulge    in    Its 


ga.v  mood  vvitiiout  calling  to  its  mind 
.solemn  reflection  and  he  closed  his 
pageant  poetry  with  these  lines: 

The  vision  closes,  ("eased  is  music's 
strain. 

And  dark-rol)ed  silence  now  resumes 
her  reign. 

I'a.ssed  is  the  glittering  p.agcant  of  an 
hour. 

And  solemn  thought  returns  with  add- 
ed   power. 

Thus    fade    the    glories    of    the    earth 

away, 
Thus  Title,    Beauty,   Pomp  and   Power 

delay! 
And    naught       remains    to    crown    the 

spirit's  guest 
But    Peace    and    Thought     and     God's 

Eternal   Rest! 

Mr.  Congdon's  jioem  introduces 
many  characters  and  is  very  long.  We 
will  ask  leave  to  print.  Mrs.  Jireh 
Swift,  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
VVamsutta  Club,  possesses  the  list  of 
guests  at  the  ball  prepared  by  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Hawes,  with  an  orig- 
inal poem  by  Mrs.  Hawes  written 
after  the  party  was  over.  We  will 
also  ask  leave  to  print  the  list  of 
guests.  The  poem  by  Mrs.  Hawes 
follows: 

SONG    OF    THE    "HAPPENING-IN" 

By  Potomska. 
Heard  ye  of  the  mighty  gathering 
All   the   tribes   and   all   the   nations 
At   the   house  of  James  of   Bedford. 
In  the  halls  of  stately  Sarah 
of  the  race  of  the  Rotch-Rodmans. 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  peo- 
ple 
Why    all    nations    has    asseml:>led 
I  should  answer,   I  should  tell  you. 
I,    from    regions   of  the   North-Men 
Went  there  in  my  hat  and  blanket 
With   my   mate  and   with    my   papoose 
.Meeting   there   some    dusky    brethren 
One  the  chief  of  Isles  of  Fiji, 
With  his  s(|uaw,  the  sweet  Wal-Walla, 
I'^rom   the   lands  beyond   the   sunset. 
And   they   said   to   nie,   "Oh  sister. 
Show  us  these  amazing  people 
Round    this   very    brilliant    dwelling. 
We  will   follow  thee,   Potomska." 
Hand   In  hand  with   wild  Wal-Walla 
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With   the   Fiji   chief  for   gallant 
Strode   we   round   these   halls  of  glad- 
ness. 
Bright       aljove       us    gleamed    the    gas 

light 
Sweet  around   us  bloomed   the   flowers 
And    we   listened   to   the   music. 
Saw    ourselves   in   wondrous   mirrors. 
When  we  .«pied  the  sculptured  marbl" 
Much       we    marveled — and    we    whis- 
pered 
"Very  cunning  are  the  white  folks." 

Soon   we   felt  an   icy  coldness. 

Round      me      close      I      wrapped      my 

blanket. 
Closer  drew  the  chief  his  plumage 
Turning   we   beheld    old   Winter 
With    his    faggots    and    his    hatchet. 
But    we    fled    from    his    embraces, 
And   the   distant   scent   of   roses 
Told    us   Summer   was   approaching. 
In  the  distance  saw  we  Ceres, 
Crowned     with     corn     and  wheat  and 

grasses. 
Then  the  dark  and  starry  Midnight, 
Followed    by    the    Star    of    Morning. 
I  said   to  the  Star   of  Morning. 
"I  have  seen  you  in  the  North-land." 
And   .she   answered,    "Yes.    Potomska." 
Near    her   stood    a    long-haired    Greek 

girl 
With  a  dress  most  rare  and  curious 
And   a   smile   most   kind   and   friendly. 
And    he    said    to    her,    "Oh,    tell    us 
Who's    that    gay    and    ancient    lady 
With    her       gray    hairs      decked    witi. 

jewels, 
With    those      hoops      and    flovi'ors   and 

flounces." 
Thus  we  asked  her,  and  she  answered, 
"She's   a   dame   of  ancient   grandeur 
From   the   court   of  gallant   Louis, 
And  she  is  not  gray,  she's  powdered." 
Much   we  marvelled — but  a  figure 
Now   transfixed   us   all   with   wonder 
And  the  Greek  girl  slyly  whispered. 
"That's    my    aunt,     Miss    Betsy    Trot- 
wood." 
And   I   cried,   "Immortal   Betsy! 
Where   on   earth,   in   sea   or   forest, 
Where   in   Paris   or   in  London 
Found   you   that    outrageous   bonnet! 
For  what   rare   and   costly   Ba-zaar 
Sought    that    belt    and    bag,    and    sun- 
shade?" 
But   she   never   deigned   an  answer. 


.\ow  a  gawky  youth  called  Solomon 
J  U.St    that    moment    did    espy    her, 
And  exclaimed,  "I've  got  some  dough- 
nuts 
And  I'll  give  the  very  perfect 
To  that  old  gal  with  the  bonnet, 
That   'All  fired'  and  stylish  bonnet." 
But  she  never  spoke  or  answered. 
And    we    taunting   said    unto    her, 
"Where  your  greensward  is  the  fresh- 
est 
We   will    drive    our    Indian    Donkeys 
Round  and  round  your  ancient  dwell- 
ing." 
Still   she   did    not   .speak    or   answer. 
Only  glared  through  her  Spec-ta-cles. 
Only  poked   us  with  her  sunshade, 
And  we  said,  "She  is  an  old  maid." 
Her  old  head  she  wagged  and  left   us. 

Then   Red   Riding  Hood  came   breath- 
less 
Said   the  wolf  was  just   behind   her; 
She  should  never  reach  her  grandma. 
With    her   bottle    and   her   basket, 
If  we  Indians  did  not  shield  her 
From  the  wild   wolf  of  the  Forest. 

Onward    still   we    passed   in    wonder, 
Trcd    on   train.s   of  ancient    ladies. 
Saw       the    grand       and     mystic    High 

Priest, 
By  his  side   the  stately  Norma. 
Met  Friend   Russell   in  his  white  tops. 
Comely   maidens   decked   with   flowers. 
Handsome    men    in    velvet   jackets, 
Gorgeous   Lady   from   Damascus. 
Saw   we   Katharine  of  England, 
Of  all   earthly   Queens   the   greatest. 

Rat-tat-tat — why  here's  a  drummer. 
With  her  beaver  and  her  buckskins. 
When    our    dusky    chief    of    Fiji 
Goes    back    to    his    native    islands 
He   intends   to   .steal    that    drummer. 
Said   Wal-Walla,    "There's   a   Quaker." 
But      our      friend,       the      long-haired 
maiden, 

Said  it  was  a  most  gay  lady. 
Then  we  slowly  crept  behind   her 
And   astonished,    we   acknowledged 
She   was  both   and   she  was  neither. 
See  you  not  that  sandalled  maiden 
With   her  loose  robes   and   her  jewels, 
From  the  lands  beyond  the  Ganges, 
From    the    farthest    Ind.    or    Orient, 
Came  she  here  to  meet  the  nations. 
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See    how    sweetly    shines    the    fairy. 
She's   a    pigmy — a    Puk-wud-jee. 
While    beside   her,    fair   and    placid. 
Stands    the    beautiful    Cinderella 
With   her  wonderful  glass  slippers, 
And  the  Marseillaise,   the  Tri-Color. 

Then   the   Greek  girl  slowly   led   us — 
Led  us  to  the  halls  of  feasting. 
Seated    us    on    silken    couches. 
Fed   Us  with   cool   cream    delicious. 
Gave  us  oysters  from  the   pearl  beds. 
tjave   us   celery   from   the   gardens, 
Mixed  with  meat  of  birds,  and  spices, 
All  the  spoons  were  made  of  silver, 
And    the    goblets    all    of    crystal. 
Foaming    high    above    the    goblets, 
Drank   we   of  this  wine-like  nectar, 
Cold,    delicious,    bright    Fire-Water, 
And    this    made    us    very    happy. 

Then  we  gathered  for  the  war-dance 
With    the   ancient    Chief   Wamsutta, 
Meeting    there    the    savage    Malays 
With    their    coarse    and    uncouth    gar- 
ments. 
Not  a  syllable  they  uttered. 
But  they  joined   us   in   the   dancing. 
Never   were  the   maids   so   comely. 
Never  matrons  were  so  stately. 
Very   warlike   were   the   soldiers. 
And    the   music    of   the   sweetest, 
And  the  sparkling,   bright   Flre-Watei 
Made    us   very,    very   happy. 

Then    we   stood    before    our    hostess. 
With    her    pale,    majestic    features. 
In  her  robes  of  purple  velvet 
Trimmed   with   fur   of  the   chinchilla. 
And  her  daughter  stood   beside  her. 
Clad    in    softest    'broidered    muslin. 
With    her   diamonds   and    plumage. 
And    we    said,    "Oh!    Blessed    ladies. 
May  it  make  you  ever  happy 
That   your   feast    was   so   successful. 
That  your  guests  are   so   contented. 
As    for    us    untutored    Indians. 
Never  til  we  sleep  our  la.st  sleep 
Will  the  memory  of  this  meeting 
Of   the   tribes  and    of   the   nations 
Pass   away   from    Nature's   children. 
When  the  leaves  of  Autumn  rustle 
With  the  West  Wind,   Mud-je-kee-wis, 
And   we   gather   round   our   firesides. 
In  our  dark  and  dusky  wigwams. 
Then  the  young  and   old   will   listen. 
Listen  to  the  wondrous  story 
Of    our    hospitable    greeting 


in  the  hnusi'  111'  .I:inies  of  Arnold." 

'Iheii     I     wrapped     my    blanket     round 

me, 
Willi    my    mate   auf'    with    iny   p.ajioose 
Went  my  w.ay  to  old  Potomska. 

Since  the  newspapers  of  the  period 
gave  little  or  no  attention  to  society 
news  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have 
such  a  record  of  the  social  activities 
of  which  this  old  mansion  was  a  cen- 
tre. There  were  many  other  occa- 
sions when  this  house  was  the  scene 
of  social  splendor. 

"Often  on  nights  when  scented,  lovely 

Spring 
Playfully  set  the  curtains'   folds  astir. 
Passers- 'jy  heard  the  clinking  glasse. 

ring, 
Gallants      all    standing    in      a    toast    to 

"Her." 
Those  were  the  days  of  silks  and  laW'^ 

and   lace. 
Winning  and  courtliness;    of  ease  .and 

grace." 

Mrs.  Robert  Snow  recalls  the  story 
of  entertainments  told  her  by  her 
mother.  It  was  at  the  period  when 
women  wore  hoops  and  Mrs.  Snow 
remembers  hearing  of  lacqueys  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  to  hold  back 
the  hoops  and  a.ssist  the  women  guests 
to  negotiate  the  doorway. 

We  will  now  turn  from  this  side  of 
the  life  of  the  mansion  to  a  time  when 
it  became  the  centre  from  which 
bounty  was  distributed  for  the  al- 
leviation of  human  need  and  suffer 
ing.  A  stream  of  benevolence 
flowed  from  this  princely  abode.  "The 
exercise  of  the  charities  of  which  that 
was  the  foundation,  was  one  of  thi 
institutions  of  our  city,"  Mr.  Congdon 
has  written.  In  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Arnold  was  assisted  in  this  work  by 
his  wife  and  daughter.  This  daugh- 
ter married  Dr.  Tuttle.  Romance 
touched  the  old  house  here.  The 
Arnolds  went  to  the  White  Mountains 
one  summer  and  a  member  of  th-^ 
family  fell  ill.  Dr.  Tuttle.  a  country 
doctor,  was  called  in  and  Miss  Arnold 
became  infatuated  with  him.  Ther> 
was  opposition  in  the  Arnold  family, 
but   eventually   the  Arnolds  gave   c" 
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sent  to  the  marriage  of  their  daushtcv 
to  Dr.  Tuttle. 

Mrs.  Arnold  filled  in  works  of 
philanthropy  the  same  position  she 
held  as  leader  in  the  sphere  of 
society  and  hospitality.  Her  means 
were  large  but  her  heart  and 
sympathy  were  larger.  Yet  large  as 
was  her  heart  it  is  recorded  thai 
her  benevolence  was  not  a  mere  im- 
pulse, but  a  conscientious  principle 
and  she  systematized  and  organized 
her  task.  She  worked  through  vari- 
ous instituted  charities,  the  Port  So- 
ciety, the  Mariners  and  Orphans 
Home  and  other  relief  societies  in 
this  city  and  abroad,  but  her  great- 
est enthusiasm  -.vas  for  individual 
rather  than  instituted  benevolence. 
She  visited  the  homes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate to  see  tor  herself  their  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  and  she  freely 
opened  her  house  to  those  seeking 
help,  making  her  room  a  missionar.y 
office  for  the  poor.  "The  house  was 
known  to  all  the  vagrant  train.  She 
chid  their  wanderings  but  relieved 
their  pain."  In  her  last  days,  when 
suffering  bodily  pain  and  too  weak  to 
sit  unsupported,  she  daily  received 
men  and  women  in  distress,  exam- 
ined their  cases  and  gave  each  such 
counsel  or  aid  as  she  felt  they  needed. 
During  the'  last  ten  years  of  her  life 
she  devoted  exclusively  to  objects  of 
benevolence  the  entire  annual  income 
of  a  large,  fortune  which  she  held  in 
her  own  right — and  with  all  her  giv- 
in.5  went  inestimable  wealth  of  sym- 
pathy and  a  gracious  spirit  of  bene- 
diction. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  of  different  type. 
Mr.  Potter,  in  the  sermon  to  his  mem- 
ory, to  which  we  have  alluded,  dis- 
cussed Mr.  Arnold  with  the  fairness 
for  which  he  was  distinguished.  Mr. 
Potter  declined  to  picture  Mr.  Arnold 
as  a  faultless  man,  although  he 
measured  up  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
virtue  and  citizenship.  Mr.  Potter 
mentions  the  tr.adition  that  in  earl.v 
life  he  was  ,a  severe  and  exacting  m.an 
with  but  little  of  that  natural  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  his  heart  from 
which  the  cream  of  charity  which 
later  refreshed  the  whole  community 
might    be    expected    to   spring.      But    if 


he  seemed  harsh,  unreasonable  and. 
arbitrary  in  his  demands  upon  others, 
"let  all  this  be  so,  let  it  be  that  u. 
persistent  crtiical  acumen  might  de- 
tect in  his  large  practical  benevolence 
a  want  of  some  delicate  touch  of  hu- 
mane, heartfelt  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  it  "  Mr.  Potter  still  felt 
this  but  served  to  strengthen  the 
merit  of  the  real  point — "that  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  better  than 
the  first;  not  better  in  respect  to  in- 
tellect, but  better  in  respect  to  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  character. 
Here  was  growth,  advancement,  con- 
stant progress  under  life's  dicipline  to 
something   higher   and   nobler." 

This  change  was  due,  no  doubt,  tc 
the  grace  of  the  woman  who  stood 
more  than  fifty  years  by  his  side, 
complementing  his  strength  and 
moulding  his  character  to  the  larger 
proportions  in  which  it  grew. 
Though  having  but  a  moiety  of  the 
wealth  of  Astor  or  Peabody,  Mr. 
Arnold  became  widely  known  as  a 
public  benefactor.  He  did  not  per- 
mit the  publication  of  his  benefac- 
tions and  the  extent  was  known  to 
but  few.  He  a  Ihered  to  Quake, 
principles  and  did  not  believe  in  war 
and  during  the  Civil  war  he  would 
not  give  a  dollar  to  equip  men  for 
fighting.  Yet  he  was  unwearied  ii; 
relieving  the  suffering  consequent  up- 
on the  war,  and  a  healing  stream  of 
his  bounty  flowed  to  the  southern  bat- 
tlefields, into  camp  and  hospital.  He 
befriended  the  colored  race  and 
turned  none  away  from  his  door.  At 
the  age  of  eighty  years  he  took  up 
the  work  of  home  charity  which  had 
dropped  from  his  wife's  hands  at  her 
death,  carrying  it  on  as  a  sacred 
legacy  from  her  love.  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  .said  he  was  not  charitable 
because  he  loved  in  his  heart  to  give, 
but  because  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science he  ought  to  give.  But  there 
is  evidence  that  sympathy  was  not 
lacking.  Wlien  the  calls  for  help  be- 
came too  pressing  and  he  felt  he  could 
not  make  the  requisite  examination 
into  worthiness,  he  would  direct  that 
applicants  be  sent  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  served  him  as  almoner 
for  several  years.      But   it    is   recorded 
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that,  sitting  in  his  library  lio  would 
hear  a  woman's  voice  at  the  riooi-. 
telling  a  tale  oC  suffering  and  the 
servant  would  repeat  Mr.  Arnold's 
instructions.  And  as  the  door  was 
shut  he  would  call  his  servant.  "Who 
is  that  at  the  door'?"  "A  poor  woman 
who  says  she  has  nothing  to  eat  and 
not  enough  clothing  to  keep  herself 
warm  and  I  sent  her  to  Mr.  Thomas." 
"Well,"  Mr.  Arnold  would  say,  "1 
don't  know  as  Mr.  Thomas  has  any- 
thing for  her.  I  think  I  had  bette- 
see  her  and  hear  her  story.  Perhaps 
she  has  children  cold  and  hungry  at 
home."  So  Mr.  Arnold  would  break 
his  rule  and  the  woman  would  be 
called  back  and  given  help.  Such 
acts  convinced  Mr.  Potter  that  the 
giving  was  not  all  "conscience"  and 
that  the  tenderness  of  pity  grew  up 
in    the    old    man's   heart. 

James  Arnold  died  in  1S6S  and 
went  to  another  mansion  where  place 
i.ad  been  prepared  for  him.  He  wa? 
S7  j'ears  old.  "With  all  his  appar- 
ent outward  ease  and  prosperity," 
wrote  Mr.  Potter,  "few  persons  hav<^ 
had  to  meet  more  heart-rending  dis- 
appointments and  afflictions.  Pass- 
ers-by have  doubtless  often  gazed  at 
that  sumptuous  dwelling  and  its 
beautiful  grounds  with  envious  long- 
ings for  the  fancied  happiness  of  its 
occupants.  Ah,  little  did  they  know 
of  the  deadly  pain  at  the  heart  of  all 
that  beauty,  of  the  tragic  agonies 
those  walls  enclosed,  of  the  struggles 
of  strong,  proud  natures — there  to 
bear  submissively  the  inevitable.  Ana 
the  struggle  was  successful.  This  is 
the  glory  of  that  home  beyond  all  its 
external  elegance.  These  characters 
came  up  out  of  the  conflict  stronger, 
braver,  purer.  They  went  down  int.. 
the  fiery  depths  of  baptism  clothed 
with  worldly  gayetios*  and  ambitions. 
They  came  up  in  white  robes  of 
charity  and  heavenly  mindedness.' 
Mr.  Arnold  outlived  his  near  kindred 
and  buried  from  this  house  his  wife, 
daughter  and  sister,  lingering  as  the 
last  leaf.  And  with  his  death  ended 
a  household,  a  family,  and  a  home 
which  we  associate  with  culture,  hos- 
pitality and  charity  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment. 


"Gone  all  the  grace,  the  loveliness  and 
calm. 
Gentlemen   kindly,   ladies  br.avo  and 
rare. 
Who     witli     the     fine     devotion     of     a 
psalm, 
Gave    themselves    once    to    graciou* 
living  there. 
Grave   teams   of   blacks   and    carriages 
a-gleam 
KoU   no  more  softly  down  a  shaded 
way, 
I^umbering   trucks      with      growl     an.l 
angry   scream 
Warn    the    protesting    boys   to    ceasc 
their  play. 
Yet      there     are     nights     when     quiet 
comes  at  last, 
\\'hen     in     the     moonlight     shifting 
shadows    show 
Out    of    the    dim,    lost    glories    of    the 
past 
Some  of  the   peace   that  street   ones 
used  to  know." 

In  liis  will  Mr.  Arnold  made  pro- 
vision that  the  beneficence  dispensed 
from  his  house  to  the  poor  should  go 
on  for  all  time  here  below.  He  left 
a  bequest  of  $100,000  the  interest  to 
be  used  for  the  deserving  poor.  The 
Union  for  Good  Works  has  the  dis- 
pensation of  about  three-quarters  of 
this  fund.  There  were  many  other 
beque.sts  for  charities  and  incidental- 
ly the  one  that  led  to  the  creation  of 
the   Arnold   Arboretum. 

The  latter  fact  suggests  an  inci- 
dent that  shows  how  one  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  interests  affected  the  career 
of  another.  In  later  life,  William  W. 
Crapo  has  told  me,  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his 
leisure  hours  about  the  town,  would 
call  upon  his  business  friends  and 
tipping  back  in  a  chair  with  his  feet 
upon  a  desk  would  spend  an  hour  in 
conversation.  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  very 
loquacious  man,  with  good  talents  in 
conversation,  sometimes  incisive  and 
brilliant,  though  it  is  said  of  him  he 
was  apt  to  become  verbose  and  in- 
volved. At  this  period  a  man  named 
Driggs  came  to  New  Bedford.  H" 
was  a  lumber  prospector  and  had  ac- 
quired options  on  timber  lands  in 
Michigan.  The  tracts  were  choice, 
selected      with      particular    care,    and 
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were  represented  as  huUling  excep- 
tion:Ll  value.  Driggs  wished  to  se- 
cure a  loan  of  $50,000  to  start  oper- 
ations and  came  to  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr. 
Arnold  was  not  interested  at  first  but 
became  so  later  and  told  Driggo 
finally  that  if  Henry  H.  Crapo,  th-.- 
father  of  William  W.  Crapo,  who  was 
an  engineer  and  surveyor,  among 
other  things,  would  consent  to  go  out 
to  Michigan,  and  make  favorable  re- 
port, he  would  make  the  loan.  Henry 
H.  Crapo  could  not  go  conveniently 
and  suggested  that  his  son  William, 
then  a  young  lawyer,  might  go  out 
and  investigate  the  titles  and  situ- 
ation. Mr.  .-vrnold  finally  agreed  to 
this  and  William  W.  Crapo  went  to 
the  forest  lands  of  Michigan.  It  was 
not  so  difficult  to  run  down  the  titles 
for  it  was  but  a  few  years  before  the 
United  States  government  owned  all 
the  land  until  the  pioneers  established 
claims.  So  young  Mr.  Crapo  went  to 
Michigan,  reported  favorably  and  the 
loan    w»s    made. 

I  asked  a  man  who  had  known  Mr. 
Arnold  what  he  suppo.sed  influenced 
Mr.  Arnold  to  make  the  loan.  "Tea 
per  cent,  interest,  I  guess,"  was  the 
reply.  That  was  not  the  answer  I 
was  looking  for.  I  hoped  he  woula 
say  it  was  Mr.  Arnold's  interest  in 
trees,  and  in  view  of  the  lifelong  re- 
gard for  the  subject  and  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  I  choose  to  hold  that 
opinion.  I  might  complete  the  story 
of  the  incident  by  relating  tha, 
Driggs  could  not  finance  the  under 
taking  after  all.  He  came  back  and 
offered  to  sell  the  property  to  Mr. 
Arnold  for  $iriO.OOO.  Mr.  Arnold  said 
he  would  buy  it  if  Henry  H.  Crapo 
would  go  out  and  manage  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Crapo  went  and  an  out- 
come was  the  election  of  Henry  H. 
Crapo  as  governor  of  Michigan.  "And 
how  did  the  investment  turn  out?"  1 
asked  Mr.  Crapo.  "The  company  cut 
lumber  to  the  value  of  $450,000,"  was 
Mr.  Crapo's  reply.  So  Mr.  Arnold 
hart  more  than  one  reason  for  his  re- 
gard for  trees. 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  Mr. 
Arnold  wished  to  establish  the 
Arboretum  in  New  Bedford,  but  the 
town  would  not  accept  it.     This  Is  not 


a  fact.  Mr.  Arnold  once  offered  the 
town  the  west  part  of  his  estate,  for 
a  park.  It  included  Arnold's  Grove, 
a  popular  picnic  ground.  Someone 
has  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  con- 
ceive of  a  New  Bedford  west  of  Cot- 
tage street  and  so  was  willing  to  let 
the  land  go.  The  fact  is,  rather,  that 
Mr.  Arnold  did  conceive  what  New 
Bedford  would  become  and  the  boon 
a  park  in  this  section  would  confer. 
The  town  did  not  feel  it  could  afford 
to  maintain  a  park  and  declined  the 
offer  which  is  another  sad  thought 
connected  with  those  saddest  words, 
"It   might   have   been." 

The  story  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
the  most  famous  tree  museum  in  the 
world,  is  this:  Among  Mr.  Arnold's 
bequests  was  a  share  which  Mr. 
Arnold  provided  should  be  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  or 
horticulture  or  other  philosophical  or 
philanthropic  purposes  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trustees.  This  share  ma- 
terialized at  about  $100,000.  One  of 
the  trustees  of  Mr.  Arnold's  estate 
was  George  B.  Emerson,  a  nephew, 
author  of  works  on  trees  and  shrubs. 
Realizing  the  benefit  the  public  might 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  a 
collection  of  trees,  managed  scien- 
tifically, he  proposed  to  turn  over  Mr. 
Arnold's  legacy  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  be 
used  to  develop  and  maintain  an 
arboretum,  provided  they  would  de- 
vote to  this  purpose  a  part  of  th? 
farm  in  West  Roxbury  which  had 
been  given  the  university  by  Benja- 
min Bussey.  The  plan  was  carried 
out  in  1872  and  120  acres  were  set 
aside  for  the  new  Arboretum  In  which 
the  university  undertook  to  grow  a 
specimen  of  every  tree  and  shrub  that 
could  endure  in  this  climate.  Since 
then  botanical  expeditions  have  been 
sent  to  many  countries  to  enrich  the 
Arboretum,  and  through  it  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country  and  Europe.  Un- 
der a  contract  with  the  university  and 
the  city  of  Boston  the  city  has  added 
territory  and  built  drives  and  polices 
the  grounds.  The  university  controls 
the  collection  and  the  Arboretum  is 
open   to  the   public. 
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James  Arnold  provicUd  in  his  will 
thnt  his  house  and  grounds  should 
SO  to  his  nephew,  William  .1.  Uotch. 
William  .1.  Rotch  was  the  second 
mayor    of    New    Bedford. 

A  son,  Morgan  Rotch.  who  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Wam^utt:, 
Club,  was  also  mayor  of  the  city. 
Willi.ini      J.    Rotch      .srraduated       from 


WILLIAM  J.  ROTCH 

Harvard  in  IS.TS  wiln  the  honors  o.. 
his  class — a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cordage  Company  and  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  McKay  sewing 
machine.  In  1852  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  city.  He  served  in  the  legisla- 
ture, w.as  one  of  the  staff  of  Governor 
Clifford,  and  held  a  position  on  the 
directorates  of  banks  and  cotton 
mills. 

William  J.  Rotch  made  the  Arnold 
home  his  dwelling  place  and  for  fifty 
years  or  thereabouts  it  has  been 
known  to  New  Bedford  people  as  "The 
Rotch       Estate."      Mr.    Rotch    altered 


the  Arnold  mansion  at  an  unturlunate 
period  when  architectural  fashion  wa.^ 
at  its  worst.  He  added  the  mansard 
roof  and  rebuilt  the  house  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vogue  of  that  day.  Tho 
grounds  were  curtailed  of  their  propor- 
tions, but  the  wide  frontage,  with  .he 
great  trees  that  shade  the  lawns,  were 
grateful  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  passing  of  one  great  estate  after 
another  as  dwellings  are  pressing 
closer  together  and  the  shops  are 
crowding  the  choice  residential  sec- 
tions of  an  older  day.  During  the 
lifetime  of  Mr.  Rotch  the  house  once 
more  figured  prominently  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Retch's  widow,  several 
years  ago,  the  lights  of  the  mansion 
went  out  once  more,  and  it  was 
feared  the  place  would  share  the  fate 
of  other  great  estates  which  once  dis- 
tinguished the  city.  The  family  was 
interested  to  preserve  the  landmark 
and  made  favorable  concessions 
which  made  possible  the  acquisition 
of  the  house  and  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive grounds  by  the  Wamsutt.a 
Club,  which  is  altering  the  mansion 
radically    for    clubhouse    purposes. 

We  are  glad  the  substance  of  this 
famous  mansion  is  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  a  splendid  possession  to  have  and 
to  hold.  We  must  be  impressed  with 
the  story  of  the  dwelling  place  and 
the  people  who  occupied  it.  We 
"know  thy  works  and  charity  .and 
service  and  faith  and  thy  patience  and 
thy  works,  and  the  last  to  be  more 
than  the  first."  Its  acquisition  by 
the  Wamsutta  Club  will  keep  bright 
the  light  of  departed  days.  The 
members  may  find  tongues  in  the 
trees  that  linger  here,  sermons  in  th. 
stones,  and  inspiration  in  everything. 
A  trace  of  the  fragrance  of  the  old 
gardens  lingers,  of  the  flowers  that 
once  adorned  the  vase,  now  sadly 
shattered.  Once  again  the  doors  are 
to  be  opened.  The  old  port.il  is  to 
bo  preserved,  we  understand,  and 
new  generations  will  pass  under  the 
arch  which  James  Wheaton  turned 
on  his  wedding  day,  through  which 
streamed  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  town  on  the  night  of  the  great 
costume   party,   through   which    passed 
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men  Camoiis  in  statesmanship  and  his-  A      piclure      luight      with      dream-like 

tory,    and    not    the   least    of   these,    my  ^vhe\■^the   TuH     heart      unquestioning 
hrethren,    the    unfortunate    who    were  claims    its    share, 

never   turned      from   this      door.      The  ^'"^i^tlm   ""  >^°'"^S^«  "^y^'  ^^^  Beauty's 

hope  of  the  contem.porary  writer  wlio  The    forms   of   grace,    the    fruitage   and 

recorded    the    death    of   James   Arnold  cjent   tortl?\'^'Kentle   unalloyed   delight, 

IS    to    be    fulfilled — the    lights    of    the  Owning    the    presence    of    that    plastic 

power 

beautiful    home    are    to    be    rekindled,  which  moulds  rude  nature  into  visions 

and     en'iightoned    and     beneficent     in-  „,    bright; 

„  ,..,  Of    tastes    refined    and    general    hearts 

fluences    will,    we    are    sure,    now    stiu  the   dower; 

from    that    spot    so    Ion?    consecrated  Speaking    of    lofty     aims     and    wealth 

bestowed  aright, 
to      an    active        widespread    and    en- 
lightened   hospitality. 


THE  COSTUME  PARTY. 


MARfH     20.     1S50. 

(roeni     Written     for     tlie    Occasion     by 
James  B.  Congdon.) 


J.'VMES  B.  CONGDON 
DEDICATORY    SONNET. 

I  roved  delighted,  all  around   were  seen 
Nature's     rich     treasures,      culled     with 

choicest    care. 
All    graceful    forms,    all    l)!illi:int    hues 

were  there. 
And  golden  fruit    relieveil  with  brightest 

green. 
Mingling     liarmiiniuus;      Iwas    a     Invely 

scene. 


THE    OPENING. 

The    calm    and    quiet   midnight   hour    is 

near. 
And    solemn    tlioughts,    attendant    train, 

appear: 
Awed  and  suluUied  the  chastened  spirit 

knows 
.\  deep  contentment,  a  profound  repose. 

Now,     falling    sweetly    on    the    willing 

ear. 
lMusic'3    rich    strain    from    yonder    hall 

I   hear; 
Gilding     the     current      of      my     sterner 

thought. 
With    brighter   hues   by    teeming  Fancy 

wrought. 


THE  GATHERING. 
Why   sport  attractive  in   a  false  array? 
A    Warrior    or    a    Statesman    of    a    day: 
Why,     by     a     costume     vulgar     homage 

claim. 
As    Wits   or  Beauties   from    the  rolls   of 

fame? 

And    shall    the    hollow    pageants    of    an 

hour 
O'er    mind    and    head    exert    such    magic 

power? 
While      He,      the      Greatest,      will      His 

children    call. 
Both  "Kings  and  Priests"  unto  tlie  Lord 

of  All. 

QUAKER,    SOLDIER,    PRIEST. 

(Mr.    Edward    Livingston    Bakerl 
When    round    the    Saviour's    Tomb    the 

conflict    raged. 
And   Turk    and    Christian    bloody    battle 

waged. 
Behold  the  foremost  on  the  well-fought 

field.  ,     , 

The       Warrior-Priest,        with       helmet. 

sword    and    shield. 

Our     modern     eyes      a      stranger     sight 

behold. 
Than     history's     pages      to      the     view 

unfold: 
In    gay    saloons    with    mirth    and    music 

bright, 
A    Quaker-Warrior-Priest    attracts    the 

sight. 

When  Power,  triumphant,    humble  merit 

scorns,  .  ,    ,    ,_ 

The    Warrior's    plume    the    titled    brow 

adorns:  

And   the   high  places  of  the  Church   are 

filled,  ^   ,    , 

Bv    Idood    through    years   of   lofty   place 

distilled, 

Beh'-ld     'be    contrast!    In     this    "Happy 
Land," 
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No    lnnj4:er    crushecl    l^onuatli    a    despot's  Tlu'     I'ast    and     I'resent    .symbolized     in 

hand.  tliee. 
A     simple     r.aker,     to      the     wonderini;^ 

viev/.                           ,     ,          ,         ,      ,  Clear  on   my  memory   dawns  that  early 

Stands    forth,    a    Marshal    and    a    liishop,  day. 

too.  Wlu  n    simple    men    and    manners    held 

^^'"To   Go""'  ^'"''  ■■"  '■'"'""   ^""   ''"''"'"  Now^'o'er'thT^   l.rilliant    festive   scene    I 

"^^''"crart"u-odf "'"  °"  "'"*"  ''"''  '""'''^''  I!ehoid"^fhe     present     and     deplore     the 

When    I'cnn,     to    ponii)    and     place    and  change. 

riiint°^\?,'^  nif."^^(-Vn>:.j      -iiid    crouii     and  '^'°'   "'"h  a  cynic's  eye   would   I  survey 

Clun„     to     the    cio.ss,    and    in.un     ana  ^,^j^    festive    scene   so    l.rilliant    and    so 

?ay; 


cowl    defied. 


Xo   gloomy   vision   of  the    coming    day,  Nor  deem,  as  gazing  on  these  costumes 
Took     from     their    earnest     work     their  quaint, 

hearts  away;  Pink    marks    the    sinner    and    the    drali 
Shewing  their  si>ns,   by  garh   theatric's  the   saint. 

power. 

As  mimic  kings  and  priests  in  Deauty's  p,,r    many    a    heart    throhs    loyally    and 
Lower.  true 

In    Iji  soms    draped    by    fashion's    varied 
Note — My    friend,   Edward    I^ivingston  hue; 

Baker,  did  not,  1  believe,  appear  at  the  While  wolf-like  meanness  and  the  fox's 
gathering  both  as  a  Warrior  and  Priest.  wile, 

But  as  be   had   provided   a   Monk's  cowl  Display   a  garb   on    which   a  Po.k    might 
and    cord,    as    well    ar-    a    red    coat    and  smile, 

chapeau   bras,   and  exhibited   himself   to 

me  in  both.  I  felt  warranted  in   uniting  But  still  this  Friendly  dress  has  charms 
the    three    characters    in    tlie    person    of  for   me, 

my    highly    respected    friend.  For   "in   the  light  of  other  days  I  see, 

By    Memory    pictured,     in     that    plain 
THE  PAST.     THE  PRESENT.  array, 

„.  The     men    and    matrons    of    an    earlier 
Then.  a^y 

Meekly    he   sat.    while   qu'e'ly    a-ounrt 

Penn's       self-denying       f.dlowers       are  j,,     manners    simple,     but      in      thought 

found —  refined 

He     rose,     and      solemnly      his      friends  pu-m   in    their   faith,    but    not    as    bigots 


addressed. 


blind; 


Of   present    conflict    and    of    fut\ire    rest.  ^vhile   large  success  their  active   labors 

-,  crowned, 

^ow.  j^^   large  a  bounty  spread  its   blessings 

Sweet  falls  the  music  on  the  enraptured  round. 

ear, 

Bright    to    his    vision    does    the    scene  Clear    r>n    my    sight    a    reverend    group 

appear — ■  appears. 

While      jewelled       beauty       meets       his  Through     the     long    vista     of    departed 

ravished    glance,  years — 

With    rich-robed    manhood    mingling    in  That    noble    pair,    the    honored    .Sire    and 

the   dance.  Son, 

Whose    lives    were    bright     with     daily 

Note — When  these  lines  were  written,  duty  done. 
I    had    in    view    more    than    one    person 

present,  who  had  in  early  life  appearad  rpj^g  Psalmist's  music  and  the  Prophet's 

as  speakers  in   the  religious  gatherings  f|,.g_ 

of  Friends.     My  impression   is  that  both  [,,      Thornton's      chant-like      eloquence 

I.  .\.  and  I.  G.  were  at  one  time  speakers  conspire: 

in    meeting.  Davis,     proclaiming     with     tlie     zeal     of 

Paul, 

PINK   VERSUS   DRAB.  The  Great  Salvation  offered   free  to  all. 

(Miss    Mary    Tallman.) 

The    vision    faded,    again    around    I    see 

Quick    as    a    thought    the    glancing    eye  This        gorgeous        scene        of        mimic 

can    veer,  pageantry: 

"From    grave    to    gay,     from    lively     to  Wondering   as    on    the    view    the    eye    is 

severe."  oast. 

Here    fashion    reigned,    with    form    and  llow    nfar    allied    the    present    and    the 

color   gay.  past. 

There  meekness,  self-denying,  holds  its  Farewell,   Aear   Lady,   I  have   kept    thee 

sway.  long, 

™,  .       ,            <•..-.      .!,„    .i,„„„i,tf„i  Listening    impatient    to    an    idle    song: 

This   dress   fantastic,   to   the    thoughtful  y.^^^.   through   the   brilliant  groups  pur- 

Of  manv'a  spirit  is  an  emblem  true:  Orave','^wi\'h  "the' Wise,    with    Mirth    and 

Now  ruled  by  Wisdom,  now   with  Folly  Folly    gay 
gay. 

Conflicting      passions      hold      alternate            j^^.^g ]y[lj.j.    Tallman's    dualistic    cos- 
sway,  tume  i  have  found  wonderfully  sugges- 

Lady    thy  dualistic  dress  appears.  five.      Tlie  dress   was   divided   longitud- 

A    transcript    faithful    of    the    by-gone  inally    Into    two   parts,   one   the   pink    of 

vears-  fashion,   the    other    the   demure    drab    oi 

Witli   sobered   thought   and   feeling  here  the    Quakeress        This    two-sided    plan 

J   gpg_  was  carried  out  even  to  the  cidffure. 
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William  Rotcli.  William  Rotch,  Jr., 
Elisha  Thornton  and  James  Davis 
occui'ied  the  high-seat  in  the  old 
Friends  Meeting-liouse  at  one  time. 
These  four  men  were  objects  of  deep 
veneration,  more  than  any  others  I 
ever  looked  upon.  Elisha  Thornton  and 
James  Davis  were  preachers,  and  the 
ablest  ever  L-elonging  to  thi.s  meeting. 
I  was  never  weary,  although  very 
young,  when  these  good  men  were 
speaking.  The  term  "chant-like"  will 
be  perfectly  understood  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  preaching  of  Friend  Thorn- 
ton   Ijy  all    who  ever  heard   him. 

THE    PILGRIM. 
(Mrs.   Joseph   Ricketson.) 

Say,  beauteous  Pilgrim,  at   what  sacred 

shrine 
Are      due      thy      vows      and      reverence 

divine? 
On  thy  rich  dress  of  pilgrim  shape  and 

huo 
No     trace    appears    of    fading    sun    and 

due. 

There     is    no    dust    upon    thy    sandaled 

feet; 
There    is    no    moisture    on    thy    forehead 

sweet; 
In    those    bright    eyes    no    gloomy    trace 

appears. 
Of  heart-Ielt  grief  or  penitential   tears. 

"Nay.     flattering    questioner,     not    with 

toil   and   pain, 
Seek   I  with  weary  feet  some  hallowed 

fane, 
.Md  to  implore  a  threatened  ill  to  shun, 
Or    expiation    for    tlie    wrong    I've    done. 

"Although    a    pilgrim's   weeds   my    form 

invest, 
No       pilfiiim's       sorrows       agitate       my 

breast: 
Nay,    stay    me    not!      Behold    with    rapid 

glance, 
The    'Pilgrim's    Progress'    through     the 

mazy    dance." 

THE  CHILD   OF   THE  REGIMENT. 
(Miss    Kate   Howland.) 

The  Child  of  the  Regiment  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  operatic  character,  a  favorite 
one  of  Jenny  Lind. 

THE  (I'HILD   OF   THE   REGIMENT. 
(Kate   Howland.) 

Vision     of    Beauty!       Vainly     should    I 

trace 
War's    demon     image      in      that     angel 

face: 
Why  in  war's  wrappings  does  that  form 

appear? 
Why    sound    those    notes    discordant    in 

the    ear? 

Woman!     Thy      work      is      purity      and 

peace: 
Thy     holiest     mission     to     bid     War     to 

cease: 
And    if    the    tented    field    thy    footsteps. 
Go    forth    a    nightingale,    to    heal    and 

l>less. 

THE  INDIAN  MAIDEN. 
(Mrs.   S.  W^  Hawes.) 

There     is    no     terror     on     thy     swarthy 
face, 


Thou  dark-haired  daughter  of  a   ruined 

race: 
Thy    siep    is    joyous    and    thine    .'-ye    is 

bright. 
And  tliy   whole  being  bounds  with  wild 

delight. 

Daughter  of  Philip!  Has  the  Past  no 
power, 

To  calm  the  fevered  fancy  of  the  hour? 

Hast  thou  no  cause  to  blast  the  Red- 
man's foe? 

No  sigh  of  anguisli  for  thy  people's 
woe? 

THE  VIVANDIERE. 
(Miss    Clifford.) 

Nay.   tempt  me   not,   thou   lovely  Vivan- 

diere. 
The    contents    of     tliy    Circean    cup    to 

share, 
V    doulile   danger,    here,   alarmed.   I    see, 
To    taste    thy    nectar    and    to    worship 

thee. 

The  battle  over  and  its  shock  with- 
stood. 

Safe  fi-om  the  field  of  conflict  and  of 
blood. 

The  warrior  finds,  wiiile  pleasure  rules 
the   hour, 

A  greater  peril  still  in  Beauty's  bower. 

Note — Ths  term  Vivandiere  is  used  to 
designate  an  attendant  upon  a  French 
army.  It  has  the  meaning  of  Sutler.  I 
believe,  in  English.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the  French 
army   in   the  Crimea. 

UNDINE. 
(Mrs.    L.  A.    Plummer. ) 

Think     not.     fair     lady,     in     that     spirit 

guise. 
The  secret   of   thy   envied   triumph   lies: 
Think   not   the  witchery  of  Elfin  art. 
Secures     the     homage      of      the     manly 

heart. 

Be  thou  to  woman's  holy  duties  true. 
Woman's  high  aims  in  woman's  strength 

pursue: 
Then  reign  a  queen  o'er  home's  beloved 

array. 
With  no  Bertalda  to  dispute  thy  sway. 

Note — The  beautiful  story  of  Undine 
may  be  found  in  "Putnam's  Lilirary  of 
Choice  Reading."  translated  from  the 
German  of  the  Baron  De  La  Motte 
Foiiquo.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tracy. 
The  term  Undine  (Water  Spirit)  is 
from    the    Jewish. 

THE    CAVALIER. 

No  charms  for  me,  thou  dashing 
Cavalier. 

In  jewelled  breast  or  doublet  gay  ap- 
pears; 

Not  for  vain-glorious  triumphs  here 
presume. 

On  brilliant  sword-knot  and  a  nodding 
plume. 

Come   as    a   Hamden,    with   his    soul   of 

fire! 
Come    as    a    Milton,    with    his    deathless 

lyre! 
Come    as    a    Cromwell,    king    without    a 

crown! 
Each  patriot  heart  will  bless,  nor  tear 

thou   Beauty's   frown. 


^iv  -. 
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Xote — It  was  some  time  after  these 
stanzas  were  written  liefore  it  occurred 
to  me  tliat  1  iiatl  introduced  into  tlie 
second,  tlie  same  tliree  historical  per- 
sonages found  in  one  of  tlie  verses  of 
Gray's    celebrated    Klegy — 

"Some  villaf^e  Hamden  tliat  with 
dauntless  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  the  field  with- 
stood; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may 
rest, 

S:me  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  coun- 
try's blood." 

I  mention  this  circtimstance  simply 
that  I  may  not"  be  suspected  of  a  miser- 
able attempt  at  an  imitation  of  that 
inimitable    ode. 

I  believe,  however,  that  my  humble 
verse  is  more  just  to  Cromwell  than 
•ha.t  of  the  poet.  The  celel>rated  trio 
belong  together.  Ci'omwell  was  no 
more    "guilty"    than    Hamden. 


THE    gexti^?:max    of    the 

REVOLUTION. 
(Charles  S.   Randall.) 

Thy     manly     dress     reveals     the     awful 

hour, 
When   b'reedom   trembled  at   the  step  of 

Power. 
Arnused,    the    thrilling    tale    we    hear    it 

tell. 
How     Hancock      ti-iuniphed      and      how 

Warren   fell. 

Hark!  'Tis  the  tiumpefs  spirit-stirring 

strain. 
Calls  1'  reedom's  champions   to   the   field 

again. 
"Life,    Fortune,    Honor"    to    thy    country 

give. 
And    in    thy    '^''-untry's    heart,    lionoi-ed 

forever,  live. 

Note — I  trust  that  it  is  not  to  the 
field  of  conflict  and  blood  that  the  true- 
hearted  are  now  .summoned.  But  in 
some  form  the  battle  of  Freedom  is  yet 
to  be  fought.  Slavery  is  marshalling 
i  s  forces,  let  not  the  sons  of  Freedom 
be    found    recreant    to   duty. 

Note — 1869.  Peby  22.  The  lines  above, 
written  in  March,  1856,  now  read  like 
a  prophecy. 

CATHARINE    OF    ARRAGON. 

(Mrs.    J.    H.    Clifford.) 

I  ndv    renowned     illustrious    Arragon! 
Child    of    Spain's     noblest,     nobly    hast 

thou  won, 
A   wider  homage,   more   imperial    sway 
Than    perjured    Henry    in    his    proudest 

da  5'. 

Majestic    Martyr!    To    thy    name    belong 
The   mingled   wreaths  of   elo(|uence  and 

song; 
They  bloom  perennial  on  thine  honored 

head,  .    , 

And       through       all        time       immortal 

fragrance     shed. 

Note — Hume  and  Shakespeare  are  one 
when  they  write  of  the  injured  daugh- 
ter   of    Ferdinand    and    Isabella. 


CERES.      (DEMETKR.) 
(Miss   Hannah   Perry.) 

Lovely       Immortal!       From       Olympus' 

lieight, 
Why  aie  thou  here,  a  visitant  tonight? 
Art  ttiou  commissioned  by  th"  Olympian 

(lUeen, 
Proud      .Juno's    proxy      to      our     festive 

scene? 

"Mortal!    My    footsteps   never   press    the 

earth, 
To  join   111  scenes  of  revelry  and  mirth: 
No    joy    or    gladness     round    my    steps 

appear, 
DemeLcr   wandering   from   her   hra\"enly 

spliere. 

"The  earth  is  fruitful  and  her  children 
Ijlessed, 

When  on  the  Sacred  Mount  I  calmly 
rest. 

And   lieedful   of  a  toiling  world  below, 

rienty  and  Peace  and  Happines.s  be- 
stow. 

"Daughter    of    Time!    In    grace    so    near 

divine, 
Wouldsi  thou   v.'ith  woman's  high  glory 

shine, 
Wliile      earth      to      bless,      thy      earnest 

Lhought   is  given. 
Sieli     Stiength    and     Hope      and    sweet 

Repose    in   Heaven." 

Ni-te — the  daughter  of  Ceres  was 
stolen,  and  the  goddess  left  Olympus 
and  came  to  earth  in  pursuit  of  lier. 
V\  hile  thus  upon  the  Earth  and  aljsent 
from  her  heavenly  home,  she  refused 
111  allow  the  earth  to  bring  forth  any 
vegetation.  Her  child  being  restored, 
she  returned  to  her  home  in  heaven, 
and    the    Earth    was    again    fruitful. 

NORMA. 
(Mrs.    Thomas    R.    Rodman.) 

Irminsul  was  the  name  of  the 
Druiiiical  temple  of  which  Norma  was 
the  I'riestess.  Had  the  writer  of  this 
ever  seen  Jenny  Lind  or  Grisi  in  the 
character  which  has  made  Bellini's 
opera  so  celebrated,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  tor  his  seeing  Mrs. 
Rodman  when  personating  Norma,  the 
Priestess,  he  might  have  produced 
some  lines  worthier  of  the   theme. 

NORMA. 

The  blazing  pile  illumes  the  frown- 
ing sl^v; 

Irminsul's  Priestess  in  its  flames  must 
die — • 

A  Fane   dishonored   and   a  broken    vow. 

Demand  a  bloody  ex:)iation  now. 

Image  of  Norma!  la  thy  mien  and  face, 
A  woman's   fond  and   faithful  heart   we 

trace: 
Be  thou  to  Jesus's  holy  teachings  true. 
And  live  a  woman  and  a  priestess  too. 

LADY    CLINTON. 
(Mia.^     Martha     R.     Congdon.) 

Lady    beloved,    an    honored     name    you 

bear. 
And    all    its   rich   associations   share: 
With     Clinton's      name,    our     Country -s 

annals    yield  ,    ,      ^    ,  , 

A  high  renown  in  council  and   in   field. 
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In   the   Great  Conflict,   when    the   hearts 

of    all 
Beat  stern  and  true  at  Freedom  s  rren- 

zied   call, 
Woman    stood    forth    in    peril's    darkest 

night,  ^, 

To   cheer   and    bless — firm   Champion    oi 

the   Right. 

Note — Three  of  this  name  are  men 
of  mark  in  our  history.  James  Clint  jn 
was  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  French  War  and 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  George 
Clinti  n  was  a  general  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  t'ork  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United    States.       De    Witt    Clinton    was 

ayor  of  New  York  city,  Senator  in 
Congress,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  great  canal  owes  it.s 
existence  to  him.  Mrs.  Arnold's  visitor 
attempted  to  personate  the  lady  of 
George  Clinton  as  she  appeared  at  the 
ball  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion   of   Washington  -as   I'resident. 

THE    CLOSE. 

The  vision  closes,  ceased  is  music's 
strain, 

And  dark-robed  silence  now  resumes 
her    reign: 

Passed  is  the  glittering  pageant  of  an 
hour. 

And  solemn  thought  returns  with  add- 
ed   power. 

Thus    fade     the    glories      of      the    earth 

away!  ,    „ 

Thus   Title     Beauty.    Pomp    and    Power 

decay!  , 

And    naught     remains     to     crown     the 

Spirit's   quest 
But     Peace     and     Thought,      and     God  :■ 

Eternal    Rest! 


THE  GUESTS  AT  THE 
COSTUME  PARTY  IN  1856 


Allen,  Mrs.  Prentiss.  .'. Aspasia 

Allen.  Mrs.  Edward.  .Hungarian  Peasant 
Allen.  Mr.  Edward 

Colonel    of   Danish   Chasseurs 

Anthony,  Mrs Lady  of  30  Years  Ago 

Anthony,  Rowland 

Pope  of  Louis  XIV.   Tinie« 

Abbe.  Dr Ezra  Stiles,    Pres.   of   Yale 

Abbe,  Mrs 

Mrs.  Clinton,   Lady  of  the  Republican 
Court 
Baker,  W.  G.  ...Character  from  Otho  I. 

Baker,  Mrs Autumn 

Barker.  Mrs.  G.  F.  ..Rebecca,   the  Jewess 
Barker,  Miss   Lizzie  ...  .Highland   Lassie 

Baker,  E.    L Major   Whiskerando 

Bartlett.  Mrs.     D Wal-Walla 

Bartlett,  D.  .  .Charles  II.,  Merry  Monarch 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Thomas 

Lady  of  Olden  Times 

Bennett,  Thomas U.  S.  Consul 

Brigham,    Mr Oreveso,    a   Druid 

Clifford,  John  H.   (Gov.) 

Commander  in  Chief  of  Law  Forces  in 
Mass. 

Clifford.  Mrs Katharine  of  Aragon 

Clifford,  Miss Vivandiere 

Cabot,   Mr Costume   of    1740 

Cadwell,  Mr.  %V.  P.  S Winter 

Cad  well,  Mrs Summer 


Clepham,  Miss Alice  Lee 

Congdon,  Miss  Martha 

A  Lady  of  tlie  Repul-)lican  Court 

Chandler,   Mr.   Charles.  ..  .Col.   Chandler 

Cotfin.  Mr.  Wm Sir  Tristram  Cottin 

Coffin,  Mrs.    W'm 

Marietza.  German   Peasant   Girl 

Delano,  Mrs.  J.  E.  .  .  .English  Quakeress 

Kliot,  Mrs.    T.    D Madame    E..    1778 

Eliot,  Miss  Carrie    (Mrs.  T.  M.  Stetson) 

Greek    Girl 

Fennoe.   Mrs A   Persian   Lady 

Gordon.  Lizzie Domino 

Gordon,  Annie Domino 

Grinnell,  Mrs.    Lawrence 

Circassian  Princess 

Grinnell,  Mr.   Lawrence.  .  Friend  Russell 

Grinnell.  Mr.  J.  G Fijee  Chief 

Grinnell,  Mrs.  J.  G Di     Vernon 

Haskell,  Mrs.  Edward Flower  Girl 

Hathaway,  Horatio Solomon  Swop 

Hawes,  Mrs.    Sam    W Potomska 

Hawes.  Mr.  Sam  W.  .  .Colonel  Culpepper 

Hawes.  Miss  Rebecca Greek  Girl 

Hawes.  Mrs.   John   A.  ...Highland    Mary 

Hawes.  Mr.  John  A Mr.   Mantalini 

Hallet.   Miss   Anna    (Mrs.   J.  C.   Tripp) 

Red    Riding    Hood 

Howland,  Sarah  F Circassian  Lady 

Howland,  Lucretia  (Mrs.  Ballou) 

Flower    Girl 

Howland.  Kate.  .  .La  Fille  du   Regiment 

Hunt,  Mrs.  John "Simple  Self" 

Hopkins.  Mr.  John  .  .  .  .Caucassian  Chief 

Hathaway.  Mrs.  Wm Elizabeth   Fry 

Jones.  Mr.  E.  C Due   D'Orleans 

Luce.  Miss  Hepsa   (Mrs.  R.  C.  Nichols) 

Highland    Girl 

Nicholis,  Mr.  R.  C.  ..Sergeant  of  Cadets 

Nichols,  Miss Neapolitan   Peasant 

Macy  Mrs White   Lady   of  Avenal 

Macv,  Mis Woman    of   17th   Century 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Walter ..  .Widow  Bedotte 
Morgan.  Miss  Clara  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Rotch, 

2nd     wife) Huntress 

Matthos.  Dr German   Medical    Prof. 

Matthes.  Mrs Cavitella    Tyrolese 

Otis.  Miss   Isabel Cinderella 

Otis.  Miss   Helen Morning  Star 

Perry.  Mrs.  Eben Fairy  and  Malay 

Perry.  Eben Mousquetaire 

Perry.'  Miss  Hannah  (Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine) 

Ceres 

Peai'-ody,  Miss  Ellen Greek  Girl 

Peabodv,  Annie Lucy,  Spanish  Girl 

Plummer.  Mrs.  L.   A Undine 

Plummer.  Mr.    L.    A Brifaud 

Plummer.  Miss  E.  R.  .  .Goody  Two  Shoes 
Prescott.  Judge    (Oliver) ..  .Black   Friar 

Randall.  Mrs.  Charles  S ■  • 

Isis — The    Rainbow 

Raiidail,  Mr.   C.   S Costume   of   1776 

Ricketson,  Mrs.  Joseph A  Pilgrim 

Ricketson,  Mr.  Joseph..  Clan  McPherson 
Ricketson,  Daniel 

Sir    Robert    Throckmorton 

Ricketson.  Miss  Anna : 

The  Lovely  Mary  Louisa 

Ro'oth.   Miss Spanish   Lady 

Ricketson,  Arthur Tom    Cringle 

Rodman,  Edmund 

Mons.  Artvman  Mousquetaire 
Rodman,    Miss    Ellen      (Mrs.    Horatio 

Hathaway) Aurora 

Rodman.  William    Logan 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Rodman,  Thomas  R Mousquetaire 

Rodman,  Mrs.  Thomas  R 

Norma  and  a  Malay 

Rotch,  Mrs.  W.  J Swiss  Peasant 

Rotch.  Mr.  W.  J A  Gascon  Knight 

Russell,  W.    T Capt.    Howard 
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Russell    (lietty) Mrs.    Mantaliiii 

Mrs.    Mantalini 

Russell,  Mrs.    Thomas.  .Betsy    Trotwooci 
Russell.  Miss  Elizabeth   (Lizzie)    (Mrs. 

Gilbert    Thornton) Marseillaise 

Russell.  Miss    Martha Spanish    Girl 

Russell.  Miss  Mary A  Pilgrim 

Shepherd.  Miss.  .Senorita  Teresa  Munez 

Stone.   Mr.   J.  C 

A   French  Courtier.   1760 

Stetson.  Mr.  T.  M. Lord  Clive 

Swain.  Miss  Susan Night 

Swain.  Miss    Mary Mile.    Mollynski 


Swift,  Mr.   W.  C.  N 

French   Gentleman,   177.'> 

Swift,  Mrs.   W.  C.  N 

Lady  in  Time  of  Ix)uis  XIV. 

Taber,  Mrs.  W.  G Swiss  Broom  Girl 

Taber.  Mr.    \V.    G 

Commander  of  Ripiile  Club 

Taber,  Robert Hippie  Club 

Tallman,  Mary 

V4    Quaker.    Vz    Worldling 

Toulon,  Sapphira Bohemian  Girl 

Wall,  Miss  Anna Italian  Peasant 

Wall,  Miss  Mary Spanish  Girl 

White,  Thomas  B.  ...Gentleman  George 


SCRIMSHAW 


by  FRANK  WOOD 
Curator  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 


"Throughout  the  Pacific,  and  also 
in  Nantucket,  and  New  Bedford,  and 
Sag  Harbor,  you  will  come  across 
lively  sketches  of  whales  and  whaling 
scenes  graven  by  the  fishermen  them- 
selves on  sperm  whale-teeth,  or  ladies' 
busks  wrought  out  of  the  right  whale 
bone,  and  other  like  skrimshander 
articles,  as  the  whalemen  call  the 
numerous  little  ingenious  contriv- 
ances they  elaborately  carve  out  of 
the  rough  material  in  their  hours  of 
ocean  leisure.  Some  of  them  have 
little  boxes  of  dentistical-looking  im- 
plements, especially  intended  for  the 
skrimshandering  business.  But  in 
general  they  toil  with  their  jack- 
knives  alone;  and  with  that  almost 
omnipotent  tool  of  the  sailor,  they 
will  turn  you  out  anything  you  please 
in  the  way  of  a  mariner's  fancy." 

In  the  quotation  from  Moby  Dick 
which  I  have  just  read,  Melville  em- 
ploys the  word  skrimshander,  but 
scrimshaw  is  the  more  usual  form. 
The  definition  of  the  word  is  some- 
times restricted  to  engraving,  into 
which  pigments  are  rubbed,  but  the 
word  is  properly  applied  to  carving 
as  well. 

James  Templeton  Brown,  in  his 
history  of  Whaling,  tells  us  that  the 
word  scrimshaw  is  of  doubtful  ortho- 
graphy, being  variously  written,  and 
that  it  has,  like  many  of  the  idioms 
that  form  the  very  pith  and  essence 
of  the  Whaleman's  language,  gained 
currency  at  the  leading  whaling  cen- 
tres, though  seldom  heard  away  from 
a  seaport  town.  Mr.  Brown  claimed 
to  have  traced  its  antecedents  to 
Nantucket  and  that  it  is  of  Indian 
origin,  but  this  he  has  not  been  able 
to  substantiate.  Other  authorities  as- 
sert that  the  surname  Scrimshaw,  if 
not  actually  the  source,  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  form  of  the  word. 

Scrim.shaw  was  the  art,  and  art  it 
truly  became,  of  the  making  by  sail- 
ors of  innumerable  articles  from  the 
teeth  of  sperm  whales,  bone,  and 
wood.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  amusement  to  our 
whalemen,  and  it  did  much  to  fight 
off  the  dull  monotony  of  the  long 
cruise. 


In  1795  the  ship  Beaver,  Captain 
Paul  Worth  of  Nantucket,  was  the 
first  American  whaler  to  go  into  the 
Pacific.  She  was  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  ship  Rebecca  of 
New  Bedford.  At  about  this  date, 
when  whaleships  first  began  to  make 
long  voyages  of  three  and  four  years 
duration,  scrimshawing  probably 
came  into  existence. 

At  this  time  the  very  best  of  our 
young  men  went  whaling,  and  among 
them  were  many  who  possessed  not 
only  skill,  ingenuity,  and  artistic 
taste,  but  they  were  craftsmen  as 
well.  Undoubtedly  some  were  en- 
gravers and  caibinet  makers.  For 
workmanship,  for  intricacy  and  beau- 
ty of  design  and  finish,  what  can  sur- 
pass some  of  the  jagging  wheels, 
ditty  boxes,  and  busks?  The  etching- 
on  many  is  wonderfully  well  done, 
and  where  colored  pigments  are  used 
the  effect  is  unusual  and  charming. 

Many  of  the  subjects  signify  that 
sentiment  and  romance  were  highly 
developed  with  the  American  whale- 
men. 

The  variety  of  things  of  this  sort 
made  on  shipboard  is  marvelous. 
There  are  writing  desks,  toilet  boxes 
and  work  boxes  of  foreign  wood,  in- 
laid with  hundreds  of  pieces  of  other 
woods  of  various  shapes  and  shades; 
cribbage  boards  and  checker  boards 
inlaid  with  rare  wood  or  mother  of 
pearl,  work  tables  for  wives  and 
sweethearts  when  the  vessel  returned 
to  her  home  port,  decorated  teeth 
and  walrus  tusks,  canes  made  from 
the  pan  bone  with  a  carved  head 
from  the  tooth  of  a  sperm  whale  or 
a  walrus  tusk,  folding  and  expand- 
ing reels  or  swifts  for  winding  yarn, 
elegantly  made  of  strips  of  bone  and 
decorated  with  bits  of  gay  colored 
ribbon,  whips  from  the  long,  elastic 
and  gracefully  tapered  slabs  of  ba- 
leen, which  is  the  bone  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Right  whale;  rulers, 
penholders,  paper  cutters,  butter 
knives,  jagging  wheels,  chopping 
knives,  finger  rings,  knitting  needles, 
sleeve  buttons,  bodkins,  watchstands. 
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small  blocks  and  pulleys,  splicing 
fids,  seam  rubbers,  and  children's 
toys. 

Interesting  in  this  connection  and 
a  commentary  on  the  manifold  activi- 
ties carried  on  in  the  confined  space 
of  a  whaleship,  which  becomes  dur- 
ing a  long  voyage  a  "right-little, 
tight-little"  world  of  its  own,  where 
men  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources become  self-reliant,  ingen- 
ious, and  shij^shape  in  their  work,  is 
the  account  of  the  ship's  carpenter 
taken  from  Melville's  Moby  Dick. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  Pequod,  Ahab 
by  name,  early  in  his  career  lost  one 
of  his  legs  and  had  a  leg  made  of 
jawbone  to  take  its  place.  In  get- 
ting into  a  boat  one  day  he  splintered 
his  bone  leg  and  straightway  called 
the  carpenter  to  him.  When  that 
functionary  appeared  before  him,  he 
bade  him  without  delay  set  "about" 
making  a  new  leg,  and  directed  the 
mates  to  see  him  supplied  with  all 
the  studs  and  joists  of  jaw-ivory 
(sperm  whale)  which  had  thus  far 
been  accumulated  on  the  voyage,  in 
order  that  a  careful  selection  of  the 
stoutest,  clearest-grained  stuff  might 
be  secured.  This  done,  the  carpen- 
ter received  orders  to  have  the  leg 
completed  that  night.  The  leg  was 
completed. 


"The  one  grand  stage  where  he 
(the  carpenter)  enacted  all  his  vari- 
ous parts  so  manifold,  was  his  vise- 
bench;  a  long,  rude,  ponderous  table 
furnished  with  several  vises,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  both  of  iron  and  of 
wood.  At  all  times  except  when 
whales  were  alongside,  this  bench 
was  securely  lashed  athwartships 
against  the  rear  of  the  tryworks." 

After  the  operation  of  cutting  in 
had  been  concluded  and  the  signs  of 
it  cleared  away,  the  jaw  was  brought 
out  and  the  teeth  extracted  with  a 
small  tackle.  Pieces  were  sawed  off 
from  the  jaw  bone  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  any  of  the  crew  who 
wanted  them  for  scrimshaw. 

In  the  natural  state  the  whale's 
tooth  is  not  smooth,  as  is  usual  in  the 
specimens  seen  ashore.  It  is  ribbed. 
The  sailor  files  it  smooth,  and  the 
ashes  from  under  the  trypot  are 
usually  employed  in  polishing.  I 
think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
sailors  were  influenced  in  their  work 
by  the  work  of  the  natives  of  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  With  the 
same  marvelous  patience,  with  like 
inadequate  tools  and  with  the  same 
skilful  adaptation  of  materials  at 
hand,  they  have  made  a  highly  orig- 
inal and  interesting  contribution  to 
the  world  of  art. 
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